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PREFACE 
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THIS  BOOK  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
text  for  courses  in  General  Sociology,  Principles 
of  Sociology,  Modern  Human  Society,  and  the 
like.  It  may  be  used  in  classes  where  the  students 
have  already  had  a  social-science  survey  course  or 
an  introductory  one-semester  course  in  sociology, 
or  it  may  be  used  as  a  basic  text  in  departments  that 
introduce  their  students  to  sociology  after  the  fresh- 
man year. 

This  is  not  a  simple,  "pat"  book  of  cut-and-dried 
principles.  One  reason  is  that  human  society  is 
immensely  complex,  and  to  offer  a  simple  presenta- 
tion is  to  underestimate  or  overlook  or  understate 
a  multiplicity  of  intricate  problems.  Another  reason 
is  that  sociology  as  a  science  is  still  young  and  is 
feeling  its  way  as  it  proceeds  with  the  study  of  one 
of  the  most  complicated  and  confusing  of  all  areas 
of  knowledge. 

Society  in  Action  is  intended  to  provide  an  over- 
all analysis  of  human  society  as  a  dynamic  entity, 
not  only  in  terms  of  its  structures,  but,  especially, 
in  terms  of  its  operational  aspects— that  is,  its  func- 
tions, processes,  and  relations— and  the  factors  in- 
volved in  typical  and  recurrent  social  situations. 
Mere  descriptions  of  the  more  obvious  or  the  more 
conventionally  treated  parts  or  aspects  of  human 
society  do  not  provide  the  thorough  understanding 
of  its  nature  and  operation  that  is  theoretically 
possible  or  practically  desirable  today.  Nor  can  this 
understanding  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
of  society  as  a  static  thing.  A  treatment  which 
restricts  itself  to  social  change,  social  institutions, 
the  community,  or  the  ecological,  cultural,  or  social- 
psychological  approaches  and  overemphasizes  cer- 
tain features  at  the  expense  of  others  is  also  unlikely 
to  provide  such  understanding.  These  approaches 
have  their  merits,  but  they  are  partial— and  in 
some  measure  deceptive. 


This  analysis  is  concerned  mainly  with  modern 
Western  society,  although  there  are  some  references 
to  other  societies  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The 
social  sciences  have,  of  course,  a  considerable  body 
of  postulates  of  universal  application,  but  no  single 
study  can  competently  review  them  or  make  all 
the  special  and  scientifically  essential  qualifications. 
We  do,  however,  need  to  know  as  best  we  can 
what  our  present,  fluid,  dynamic  Western  society  is 
like  and  how  it  "works." 

When  the  student  is  led  to  view  human  society 
as  a  vast  "going  concern,"  he  has,  as  it  were,  a  blue- 
print on  which  he  can  perceive  and  relate  the  sub- 
stance of  his  courses  in  psychology,  social  psychol- 
ogy, economics,  political  science,  human  geography, 
and  history.  And,  more  important,  he  is  able  to 
bring  the  more  specialized  courses  in  sociology— 
the  community,  urban  and  rural  sociology,  popu- 
lation, human  ecology,  poverty  and  dependency, 
industrial  sociology,  social  disorganization,  mar- 
riage and  the  family,  primary  and  secondary 
groups,  social  institutions,  and  social  control— into 
perspective  with  the  whole  of  societal  operation. 

In  this  book,  attention  is  focused  upon  social 
processes.  The  dynamic  conception  of  society— 
scientifically  essential— has  developed  in  sociologists 
a  pronounced  tendency  to  formulate  social  theory 
within  the  action  frame  of  reference.  It  is  here 
contended  that  such  formulation  involves  an  anal- 
ysis of  processes  in  relation  to  structures,  functions, 
and  factors.  This  text  attempts  to  study  all  the 
common  processes  in  operation  in  the  societal  con- 
text. It  is  not  confined  to  the  very  general  processes 
and  does  not  overemphasize  some  simply  because 
of  the  greater  availability  of  descriptive  material  or 
because  of  great  current  interest.  The  treatments 
found  here  are  based  in  part  on  accepted  facts  and 
principles  and  in  part  upon  the  most  promising 
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current  hypotheses.  Because  there  is  not  full  theo- 
retical substantiation  for  much  that  is  presented, 
the  book  offers  many  hypotheses  regarding  social 
functions,  processes,  and  factors  which  need  addi- 
tional investigation  and  substantiation.  For  this 
reason,  the  book  may  be  viewed  by  some  as  an 
audacious  enterprise.  But  if  progress  is  to  be  made, 
some  of  the  more  audacious  persons  must  venture 
new  hypotheses  and  deductive  interpretations. 
Various  important  social  processes  and  factors  are 
examined  in  their  different  functional  contexts,  for 
many  of  these  processes  and  factors  have  more 
than  one  kind  of  effect.  The  reader  is  aided  in 
correlating  these  different  but  related  aspects  of 
specific  processes  by  means  of  occasional  cross 
references. 

Extensive  illustrative  material  has  largely  been 
omitted,  but  the  alert  student,  possessed  of  some 
knowledge  of  history  and  living,  as  he  does,  in  the 
sociological  laboratory,  can  provide  many  examples. 

This  study  seeks  to  uncover  core  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. Clues  that  have  proved  fruitful  in  a  variety 
of  sociological  investigative  efforts  for  more  than 
a  generation  have  been  followed,  and  the  accumu- 
lated materials  have  been  woven  into  a  more  or 
less  coherent  scheme  of  organization.  The  treat- 
ment is  devoted  primarily  to  analysis  and  synthesis. 

In  the  classified  bibliography,  arranged  by 
chapters  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  reader  will 
find  frequent  reference  not  only  to  books  but  also 
to  articles  in  the  social-science  journals,  to  mono- 
graphs, and  to  publications  of  research  symposia, 
which  are  evidence  of  a  living,  growing,  investi- 
gative science.  These  references  are  not  intended  to 
be  exhaustive,  nor  are  they  "shotgun  blasts"  at  the 


general  theses  of  the  respective  chapters.  Although 
there  are  some  references  to  sociological  classics 
among  them,  the  references  consist  mainly  of 
recent  and  readily  accessible  materials  selected  for 
their  relevance  either  as  further  theoretical  elabora- 
tions or  as  specific  social-science  investigations.  In 
order  to  enhance  their  pertinence,  they  have  been 

classified  according  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
major  sections  of  each  chapter.  The  references 
are  offered  not  only  as  citations  for  sources  con- 
sulted but  as  useful  and  incitive  materials  for 
further  study  and  independent  exploration  by 
the  students. 

Sincere  thanks  are  hereby  expressed  to  the 
administrative  officers,  the  Board  of  Regents,  the 
Research  Council,  and  the  Department  of  Sociology 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  a  leave  of 
absence  which  made  possible  a  semester  of  uninter- 
rupted application  to  this  study.  My  colleague 
Dr.  Paul  Meadows  has  been  unstinting  in  his 
proffer  of  seminal  ideas,  highly  constructive  criti- 
cism, and  innumerable  references  and  materials. 
He  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  a  contributing 
author.  He  is  in  no  wise  responsible,  however,  for 
any  of  my  uses  or  abuses  of  his  contributions.  The 
members  of  my  seminar  in  Sociological  Theory  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  also  been  potent 
participants,  and  to  them  my  thanks  are  extended. 
My  indebtedness  to  my  wife  for  encouragement 
and  criticism  and  for  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  the  manuscript  can  never  be  adequately  ex- 
pressed or  repaid. 


University  of  Nebraska 
January  1954 


J.  O.  Hertzler 
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HUMAN  SOCIETY 
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CHAPTER    I 


HUMAN   SOCIETY 
AS  A  GOING   CONCERN 
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THE  ANALYSIS  OF  human  society  is  one  of 
the  most  essential,  fascinating,  and  rewarding  ac- 
tivities in  which  contemporary  men  engage.  The 
social  world,  of  which  we  all  are  unavoidable  par- 
ticipants, is  a  vast  sociological  laboratory.  When 
we  acquire  the  essential  insights  and  skills  of  ob- 
servation, we  see  our  social  life  as  a  magnificent 
experiment  in  continuous  process.  Our  every  per- 


sonal experience  among  our  fellows  and  every 
observation  revealed  in  a  newspaper,  periodical, 
book,  motion  picture,  and  television,  as  well  as  the 
results  of  scientific  investigations,  provide  us  with 
valid  source  materials.  Inherent  in  these  are  the 
social  facts,  governed  by  determinable  principles, 
which  explain  what  is  and  why  it  is.  Without  some 
knowledge  of  these  facts  we  are  social  illiterates. 


Our  Social  World 


The  fact  that  our  society  is  exceedingly  complex 
in  its  composition  and  that  its  operation  is  difficult 
to  understand  challenges  us  as  citizens  and  as  scien- 
tists. In  a  general  way  we  know  that  society  is  not 
a  mere  mass  but  is  made  up  of  a  great  number 
of  parts  composed  of  groups  and  subgroups  of  hu- 
man beings— families,  neighborhoods,  cliques,  and 
other  small  groups,  social  classes,  sex  and  age 
groups,  trade  unions,  corporations  and  other  pur- 


posive, institutionalized  organizations,  communi- 
ties, and  so  on.  These  persons  and  groups  have  a 
relatively  stable,  unifying  arrangement. 

All  these  parts  of  society  do  certain  things  for 
their  members  and  for  the  society  as  a  whole.  They 
satisfy  basic  material  needs  through  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  and  thus 
contribute  to  physical  survival  and  prosperity;  they 
provide  personality-gratifying  recreational  and  spir- 
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itual  satisfactions  for  their  members;  they  make 
possible  the  reproduction,  protection,  and  socializa- 
tion of  the  new  members  of  the  society.  As  com- 
munities and  as  a  society  the  different  parts  counter 
confusion  and  conflict  and  maintain  internal  peace 
and  order;  they  perpetuate  the  culture  and  develop 
and  acquire  new  cultural  features  to  meet  new 
conditions,  to  mention  only  some  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous and  essential  things  which  they  must  do  if  they 
are  to  survive  and  prosper.  In  brief,  they  produce 
certain  kinds  of  expected  and  necessary  actions 
which  have  affects  and  effects,  and  which  are  the 
reason  for  existence  of  the  various  parts. 


Patterned  Ways  of  Action 

These  actions  are  continually  or  recurrently  car- 
ried on  in  certain  innumerable  patterned  ways. 
There  is  a  continuous  tendency  toward  equilibrium, 
consisting  of  ways  (processes  and  procedures)  of 
organization,  disorganization,  and  reorganization. 
The  persons,  in  varying  combinations,  communi- 
cate and  associate  with  each  other;  they  cooperate 
in  carrying  on  numerous  tasks,  and  they  form  all 
manner  of  organizations;  they  conduct  and  modify 
their  social  institutions;  they  separate  themselves 
from  each  other  in  all  kinds  of  opposed  groups 
and  social  levels;  they  move  about  in  physical  space 
and  also  go  up  and  down  the  social  ladder;  they 
vie  with  and  motivate  each  other;  they  fight  with 
each  other,  commit  crimes  and  nuisances,  discrimi- 
nate against  and  exploit  and  persecute  each  other, 
and  otherwise  bring  about  disorganization;  they 
form  agencies  of  conformity,  regulation  and  main- 
tenance; as  unequally  endowed  and  trained  per- 
sons they  are  continually  adjusting  themselves  to 
each  other  in  various  ways;  to  correct  inadequacies 
and  inefficiencies  in  their  social  life,  they  establish 
and  participate  in  all  sorts  of  presumably  recon- 
structive social  movements.  All  individual  and  so- 
cial life  consists  of  acting  in  various  ways  to 
accomplish  various  ends. 


Interdependent  Relationships  of  Parts 

The  parts,  as  they  act  in  these  various  ways,  are 
all  in  interdependent  relationships  with  each  other. 
None  of  them  is  entirely  alone,  and  each  is  affected 


by  the  others  and  has  some  effect  upon  the  others. 
All  operate,  interact,  and  intermesh,  more  or  less 
dependably,  as  parts  of  the  whole  in  standard  ways 
in  accordance  with  certain  values  and  rules;  all 
have  their  specific  social  positions  with  respect 
to  each  other. 

As  the  human  components,  formed  into  groups 
of  various  kinds,  interact  at  any  given  time,  each 
is  conditioned  or  influenced — even  determined — by 
various  elements  of  the  total  situation,  such  as  the 
physical  location  and  conditions,  the  unique  com- 
position of  the  population,  the  arrangement  in 
space  of  the  components,  the  psychological  and 
social  psychological  conditions  prevailing,  the  in- 
finite array  of  culture  elements  and  influences,  past 
and  present,  of  a  material,  social,  and  intellectual 
nature,  and  so  on.  The  society  acts  as  it  does  for 
good  and  comprehensible  reasons.  Nothing  about 
it  is  haphazard;  everything  has  meaning  in  under- 
standing the  whole,  great,  dramatic  performance. 


Science  of  Sociology 

The  ultimate  objective  of  all  scientific  endeavor 
is  engineering.  By  this  we  mean  that  man  is  con- 
tinually attempting  to  gain  such  an  accurate  un- 
derstanding of  experienced  things  and  of  the 
energies  that  lie  behind  them  and  operate  in  and 
through  them  that  he  can  utilize  them  and  possibly 
even  manipulate  them  for  valued  human  ends.  For 
example,  men,  through  their  knowledge  of  the 
regular  movements  of  the  stars,  have  been  able  to 
utilize  them  as  means  of  telling  time;  through  their 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  falling  water  they  have 
been  able  to  produce  electrical  energy  that  lights 
our  homes  and  runs  our  gadgets  and  machines; 
through  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  breed- 
ing (genetics)  they  have,  by  manipulative  proce- 
dures, been  able  to  produce  horses  than  can  trot  a 
mile  in  two  minutes  or  corn  that  ripens  in  ninety 
days  in  northern  climates;  through  the  acquired 
understanding  of  some  aspects  of  mankind's  psy- 
chological nature,  men,  by  careful  treatment,  have 
been  able  to  restore  mentally  sick  people  to  a 
measure  of  health.  In  other  words,  the  primary 
function  of  science  is  to  give  us  such  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  all  kinds  of  phenomena 
that,  by  means  of  appropriate  arts,  they  can  be 
skillfully  made  serviceable  for  mankind. 
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The  fundamental  objective  of  the  science  of  so-  unifying,  clearly  meaningful,  overlying  conception 

ciology  is  to  give  us  such  an  adequate  understand-  or  society  that  relates  what  "we  know  ahont  it  in 

ing  of  the  nature  and  operation  ot  human  society  such  proportion  and  manner  that  we  see  it  as  the 

tKal  we  ai'e  enabled  to  carry  out  engineering  ob-  complex,  durable,  ^'rly  efficient  nppmi-inrr  nnt-ii-y  . 

jechveS  in  growing  measure  in  the  field  of  social  that  it  is.  The  older  sciences  give  us  some  indica- 

phenoll'ieila.    'lo   do    this,   we   need   a   consistent,  tion  of  what  that  knowledge  must  consist  of. 


Analysis  of  Human  Society  as  a  Going  Concern 


The  history  of  the  sciences  that  have  made 
abundant  engineering  contributions,  such  as  phy- 
sics, chemistry,  biology,  and  geology,  demonstrates 
that  the  most  comprehensible  and  useful  analysis 
of  a  given  field  of  phenomena  is  the  one  that 
examines  it  as  a  great  dynamic  mechanism.  In  this 
sense  a  mechanism  is  a  sum  of  parts  in  which 
energy  flows  tKroUgh  space-time.  The  arrangement 
and  operative  relations  ot  these  parts  produce  ef- 
fects. It  is  a  combination  of  elements  or  parts  and 
a  variety  of  interrelated  activities  or  processes  that 
enables  the  system  to  carry  on  as  a  whole  and  to 
be  preserved.  Thus,  mechanism  may  be  thought  of 
as  a  means  of  achieving  ends.  Such  an  examination 
makes  possible  the  development  of  a  sizable  and 
systematic  body  of  facts  and  principles  that  pro- 
vide a  penetrating  insight  into  the  nature  and  oper- 
ation of  the  order  of  phenomena.  Such  facts  and 
principles  can  be  used  to  predict  the  form  and 
action  of  the  phenomena,  to  establish  some  degree 
of  mastery  over  them,  and  to  utilize  them  for 
achieving  human  ends. 

A  growing  number  of  sociologists  believe  that 
an  analysis*  of  human  society  as  a  dynamic  me- 
chanism, or  going  concern,  leads  to  the  most  mean- 
ingful and  fruitful  interpretation.  By  means  of  such 
analysis  they  are  able  to  get  all  that  is  known 
about  society  into  a  kind  of  moving  picture  which 
provides  close-ups  of  the  constituent  parts  at  any 
given  moment.  It  also  shows  the  purpose  and  use 
of  the  parts,  the  action  and  flow  of  occurrences 
among  them,  and  the  combinations  of  influential 
or  causal  factors  that  in  each  type  of  instance  deter- 
mine the  actions  of  the  parts.  In  brief,  with  such 
an  analysis,  human  society  ceases  in  great  measure 
to  be  what  William  James  referred  to  as  "a  big 
and  blooming  and  buzzing  confusion."  Instead,  the 

'"Analysis"  is  the  seeking  of  the  nature  and  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  aspects  (parts)  of  a  phenomenon  (whole). 


mysteries  as  to  what  the  various  essential  and  perti- 
nent elements  are  that  tick,  why  they  tick,  how 
they  tick,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  ticking 
are  made  clear. 

As  scientists  we  cannot  get  along  with  anything 
less  than  a  knowledge  of  society  in  action.  Society 
is  nonexistent  as  a  static  thing,  and  to  treat  it  as 
such  is  contrary  to  the  most  superficial  observation 
ot  the  ever-changing  social  scene  and  taxes  our 
credulity.  Nor  is  society  something  to  be  described 
in  a  sporadic  or  partial  manner,  from  this  special 
angle  or  that.  Human  society  is  more  than  its  cul- 
ture; more  than  random  or  organized  population 
groupings;  more  than  spatially  arranged  and  re- 
lated individuals  and  groups;  more  than  institu- 
tions; more  than  social  control  of  its  various 
elements.  It  is  all  these  and  much  more;  it  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  numerous  parts  and 
performances.  Human  society  is  a  vast,  many- 
faceted,  complexly  structured,  multiply  impelled 
and  propelled,  multiply  functioning,  dynamic,  liv- 
ing entity.  Viewing  it  as  a  going  concern  gives  us 
a  realistic,  comprehensive,  balanced,  and  penetrat- 
ing interpretation  of  its  nature  and  operation. 


Elements  of  Going-Concern  Analysis 

Analysis  of  a  mechanism  as  a  going  concern 
resolves  itself  into  an  examination  of  the  structures, 
functions,  processes,  relationships,  and  factors  or 
variables  in  each  common  situation.  This  conclu- 
sion has  been  demonstrated  wherever  a  degree  of 
scientific  hegemony  has  been  achieved  in  a  field 
of  phenomena.  The  general  meanings  of  the  terms 
involved  in  the  analysis  can  be  briefly  set  forth 
before  we  examine  them  as  features  of  human 
society. 

The   structures   are   the   typical   and   recurrent 
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identifiable  forms  of  the  units,  or  parts,  which,  in 
toto,  constitute  the  body  and  framework  of  the 
entity.  Depending  upon  the  phenomenal  field  un- 
der observations,  they  include  atoms  and  elements, 
cells,  tissues,  organs,  geologic  strata,  and  human 
groupings  and  the  arrangements  and  combinations 
of  them.  A  structure,  as  Giddings  indicated,  is  a 
form  pattern  of  space  positions  of  the  parts  of  an 
entity  as  it  is  at  any  given  time.  (2,  p.  4)*  In  the 
biological  sciences  the  special  study  of  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  or  structures,  is 
known  as  "morphology"  or  "anatomy." 

Function  is  what  a  structure  does,  that  is,  what 
its  activity  accomplishes  in  the  operation  of  the 
whole  mechanism  of  which  it  is  a  unit  or  combina- 
tion of  units.  As  long  as  there  are  energies  of  any 
kind,  there  will  be  some  kind  of  action  and  some 
result.  Thus,  function  is  an  essential  characteristic 
of  any  living  or  otherwise  energized  going  thing. 
"What  ceases  to  function  ceases  to  be."  (3)  Accord- 
ing to  a  widely  prevalent  view,  function.,  implies 
use  or  utility  of  the  thing  or  combination  of  things 
—the  accomplishment  of  purpose.  In  general, 
when  we  have  discovered  the  function  of  things, 
we  know  their  reason  for  existence. 

Process  is  the  sequence  of  occurrences  when  a 
structure  functions.  It  is  the  way  or  ways  in  which 
phenomena  regularly  or  recurrently  manifest  them- 
selves in  time.  A  process  is  an  action  pattern,  or  a 
pattern  of  charlge,  the  operative  aspect  of  a  series 
of  changes  which  is  orderly,  related,  and  sequen- 
tial in  time,  such  as  chemical  reactions  and  metabo- 
lism. As  process  goes  on  there  is  invariably  and 
everlastingly  the  modification  and  recombination 


of  structures  and  often  the  production  of  new  ones. 
By  means  of  processes  a  transition  is  made  from 
one  state  to  another,  involving  greater  or  lesser 
efficiency  as  to  functioning.  In  biology,  when  the 
functions  and  processes  are  paired  together,  we 
have  the  "physiology"  of  the  entity. 

Structure  defines  an  organ  or  mechanism  in  rela- 
tion to  the  three  dimensions  of  space— length, 
breadth,  and  height.  Function  applies  to  that  same 
organ  or  mechanism  as  it  contributes  results  or 
consequences,  positive  or  negative,  as  it  operates. 
Process  is  the  action,  the  going-on  of  the  structure 
in  time.  It  involves  a  four-dimensional  set  of  con- 
siderations, the  three  spatial  coordinates  plus  the 
time  coordinate.  Relationships  are  the  interplay 
and  interdependence  of  the  structures  or  parts  as 
they  function  together  unavoidably  by  means  of 
processes. 


Factors 

The  factors  consist  of  all  the  energies,  agents, 
and  circumstances  that  in  combination  produce  a  j 
result.  In  most  sciences  they  are  referred  to  as  the 
"variables."  They  include  such  items  as  the  previ-  j 
ous  conditioners  or  influencers  of  the  elements,  the  ! 
particular    conditions    (place,    temperature,    light, 
time,  and  the  like)  surrounding  the  elements  at  j 
the  moment,  and  the  energies  or  forces  operating 
through  or  bearing  upon  the  elements.  These  fac- 
tors combine  in  the  given  situation  and  affect  the 
elements,  causing  them  to  operate  as  they  do  at 
the  time. 


Societal  Structures,  Functions,  Processes,  Relationships 


As  social  scientists  we  are  especially  concerned 
with  the  conceptualization  of  structures,  functions, 
processes,  and  factors  as  features  of  a  system  of 

•Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  references  at  the 
end  of  the  text. 

tA  prevailing  distinction  between  social  and  societal 
will  be  used  throughout  the  present  work.  Social  relates 
to  whatever  transcends  the  mere  biological  individual  in 
human  behavior;  it  is  the  "more  than  organic."  It  is  a 
comprehensive  term  involving,  especially  as  used  in  soci- 
ology and  social  psychology,  any  reciprocal  interaction  of 


sociological  theory  and  with  the  significance  of 
these  features  in  understanding  human  society  as  a  J 
going  concern. 

two  or  more  human  beings,  either  as  individuals  or  as 
groups.  Societal  includes  "social"  but  is  more  specific. 
It  implies  the  social  action  of  individuals  and  groups  as 
they  are  involved  in  the  structural-functional,  the  or- 
ganizational-operational aspects  of  a  human  community 
or  society.  Societal  action  is  more  definitive  than  social1 
interaction;  it  means  "to  function  as  part  of  the  social 
mechanism  or  going  concern." 
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Structures 

In  the  field  of  social  phenomena,  with  which  the 
sociologist  is  concerned,  we  have  four  distinct 
kinds  of  social  structures,  or  form-configuration 
patterns,  that  must  be  considered:  cultural,  demo- 
graphic, ecological,  and  societal.  The  cultural 
structure  consists  of  the  community's  or  society's 
shared  body  of  artifacts  and  utilitarian  modifica- 
tions of  the  physical  and  biological  world  plus  its 
system  of  language,  ideas,  beliefs,  institutions,  and 
so  on,  which  are  humanly  achieved  and  socially 
transmitted.  The  items  of  the  total  culture  are  the 
wherewithal,  the  material  and  nonmaterial  means, 
of  social  action. 

The  demographic  structure  of  a  community, 
area,  or  society  consists  of  the  configuration  of  the 
population,  that  is,  the  total  number  of  human 
beings,  male  and  female,  in  various  marital,  famil- 
ial, socioeconomic,  and  other  pertinent  categories. 
The  ecological  structure  refers  to  the  pattern  of 
distribution  and  relationship  in  space  on  the  earth, 
for  a  given  area  under  consideration,  of  its  various 
individuals,  groups,  and  institutionalized  organiza- 
tions. It  is  the  "territorial  organization"  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  community  or  society. 

The  societal  structure  consists  of  all  the  socially 
interacting  persons,  however  combined.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  characteristic  forms  taken  by  the  in- 
terrelated individuals  as  actors  and  the  various 
combinations  of  individuals— the  concrete  aggrega- 
tions, collectivities,  or  complexes  of  human  beings 
in  some  given  common  habitat  at  a  given  time. 
These  structures  are  variously  referred  to  as  "plu- 
rality patterns,"  "form  aspects"  of  human  inter- 
action, or,  most  commonly,  "groups"  and  "com- 
munities." The  innumerable  groupings  by  means 
of  which  men  live  and  act  together  vary  greatly. 
They  are  the  characteristic  relationships  between 
human  beings— the  way  in  which  the  mass  of 
people  is  constituted.  The  combined  groups  of  all 
kinds  constitute  the  societal  organization  of  a  given 
human  population,  that  is,  an  array  of  all  kinds 
and  levels  of  groups  as  units.  Each  individual  unit 
in  the  array  is  reciprocally  related  to,  functionally 
dependent  upon,  and  interdependent  with  every 
other  unit. 

The  rather  generally  accepted  types  or  categories 
of  associated  and  societally  organized  human  be- 
ings (by  no  means  mutually  exclusive)  are :  genetic 


groups,  such  as  families,  clans,  and  races,  bonded 
by  a  common  inheritance;  neighborhoods  and 
communities  with  a  common  territorial  basis;  oc- 
cupational, religious,  nationality,  age,  sex,  and 
other  vertically  differentiated  groups,  each  unified 
by  signal  common  interests  or  activities;  classes, 
castes,  ethnic  groups,  or  other  horizontally  divided 
and  hierarchically  arranged  strata;  crowds  and 
other  chance  and  transient  gatherings;  associations 
(within  or  including  parts  of  the  above  groupings) 
definitely  and  more  or  less  deliberately  organized 
for  the  pursuit  of  common,  expressly  formulated, 
and  specific  objectives;  the  over-all  assembly  and 
interknitting  of  all  these  types  of  groups  under  a 
common  political  jurisdiction,  known  as  state  or 
nation.  Dominant  in  all  of  these,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  are  the  institutions,  that  is,  the  estab- 
lished forms,  rules,  and  requirements  of  procedure 
essential  to  group  activity  and  administration.  The 
structural  make-up  of  society  can  be  thought  of  as 
"social  morphology."  Every  group,  or  combination 
of  groups,  when  examined  in  action,  is  resolved 
into  an  intersecting  network  of  functions,  processes, 
and  relationships. 


Functions 

Social  function  refers  to  the  action  or  perform- 
ance of  which  a  particular  type  of  social  structure 
is  distinctly  capable  in  given  situations.  Interacting 
people  are  incessantly  bringing  things  to  pass. 
Social  functioning  is  what  individuals  and  groups 
do  in  their  physical  and  social  environment  as  in- 
terrelated human  organisms  and  as  social  mechan- 
isms to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  (6) 
As  in  the  case  of  function  generally,  social  func- 
tional action  involves  the  use  of  the  actions  in  so 
far  as  they  tend  toward  the  attainment  of  some 
consequence  in  connection  with  needs,  interests,  or 
desires  of  individuals  or  groups.  Thus,  social  func- 
tion consists  of  the  activities  of  human  agents  di- 
rected toward  definable  objectives  or  ends  in  con- 
trast to  purposeless  or  random  activity  (which  is 
merely  motion,  strictly  speaking).  It  need  not  be 
planned  by  the  performing  individuals  or  groups; 
it  may  be  unconscious  or  conscious.  But  it  leads  to 
a  result  toward  which  it  is  logically  directed. 

Functional  social  action  is  a  system  of  solutions 
to  problems  of  interaction.  In  the  instance  of  par- 
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ticular  individuals  and  groups,  it  is  what  they  do 
to  meet  their  needs,  to  work  toward  their  goals, 
and  to  survive.  In  the  case  of  a  human  society  as  a 
whole,  the  functioning  is  what  the  constituent 
units  do  jointly  to  maintain  their  structural  con- 
tinuity and  to  secure  a  satisfactory  level  of  per- 
formance in  the  social  system  as  a  whole.  All  the 
functions  performed  in  a  society  are  intercon- 
nected, whether  positive  or  negative  in  effect;  they 
all  contribute  to  the  whole  operation;  together 
they  determine  how  well  it  works.  The  social 
scientist  is  not  concerned  with  "good"  or  "bad" 
or  any  other  ethical  evaluation  of  a  function,  but 
rather  with  what  is  and  what  occurs  according  to 
the  best  evidence;  that  is,  what  the  functioning 
agents  and  entities  typically  do  as  part  of  the  over- 
all operation  of  the  societal  mechanism.  Conflict 
and  destruction  as  well  as  cooperation  and  con- 
struction have  functional  effects  in  the  whole. 


Processes 

The  sociological  counterpart  of  the  general  scien- 
tific concept  of  processes  refers  to  all  the  identifi- 
able, typable  patterns  of  social  action  and  interac- 
tion which  two  or  more  persons  of  the  constituent 
population  of  the  social  structures  engage  in  as 
they  function.  They  consist  of  social  occurrences, 
nonpurposive  and  purposive,  associative  and  dis- 
sociative, constructive  and  destructive,  stimulating 
and  enervating,  which  are  involved  as  human 
individuals  and  groups  make  contact,  act,  and 
react  to  each  other.  They  are  the  being,  the 
dynamic,  living,  constantly  changing  aspects  of  a 
society,  presenting  different  types  of  reciprocal  and 
joint  social  behavior  under  varying  conditions. 

Actually  social  processes  and  social  functions, 
like  processes  and  functions  in  any  phenomenal 
field,  are  integrally  related  aspects  of  the  operation 
of  a  society.  Functions  take  the  concrete  form  of 
processes,  and  processes  are  functional  patterns  of 
social  action— action  with  social  "ends"  signifi- 
cance. Together,  the  social  processes  and  functions 
constitute  a  sort  of  "social  physiology";  they  give 
us  the  conception  of  the  dynamic  aspect  of  societal 
life.  In  contrast  with  the  still  picture  or  snapshot 
provided  by  an  examination  of  structure,  the  analy- 
sis of  the  processes  and  functions  gives  us  the 
motion  picture  of  a  society— society  in  action. 


Relationships 

Social  relationships  refer  to  the  common  cate- 
gories of  interaction  of  human  beings  as  they 
function  within  and  between  their  various  societal 
structures.  "Whenever  a  given  interaction  pattern 
is  repeated  often  enough  to  give  rise  to  relatively 
stable  expectancies  among  the  actors  we  call  it  a 
social  relation."  (11)  The  social  relationships  are 
always  reciprocal  interactions,  with  some  degree 
of  stimulus  and  response  among  both  parties,  and 
may  take  the  form  of  interaction  between  person 
and  person,  between  person  and  group,  or  be- 
tween group  and  group,  or  in  combinations  of 
these. 

Over-all  social  change,  or  the  social  process,  as 
it  has  been  entitled,  can  only  be  perceived  and 
effected  in  terms  of  the  modification  of  relation- 
ships among  individuals  and  groups.  Where  there 
is  no  interaction  there  is  no  process.  In  fact,  rela- 
tionships are  both  cause  and  result  of  social  proc- 
esses. All  formation  and  re-formation  of  structures, 
all  activity  of  persons  and  groups,  is  dependent 
upon,  and  conditioned  by,  the  antecedent  relations 
of  interacting  human  beings. 


Inseparable  Aspects 

It  must  be  emphatically  pointed  out  that  societal 
structures  and  societal  functions  and  processes  are 
fundamentally  and  inseparably  correlated  and  in- 
ter\nit.  They  are  not  opposing  aspects  of  social 
phenomena,  and  neither  can  be  adequately  under- 
stood without  the  other.  If  they  are  separated  in 
societal  analysis,  we  get  an  utterly  unreal  and  in- 
accurate conception  of  society  as  the  going  concern 
which  it  is.  The  societal  structures  are  the  concrete 
entities  in  which,  through  which,  and  between 
which  all  processes  occur  and  for  which  all  essen- 
tial functions  are  performed.  Social  function  is  [ 
social  activity  producing  social  consequences;  social 
structure  is  what  acts. 

The  structures  themselves  result  from  social 
processes  operating  in  the  physical  and  sociocul- 
tural  environments;  because  of  processes,  modified 
and  new  structures  continually  emerge.  Every 
structure  is  in  some  kind  of  action.  Thus,  the 
processes  operate  in  and  through  and  between 
structures  and  are  conditioned  by,  and  dependent 
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upon,  structures.  The  processes  are  in  fact  the  in- 
teractional patterns  of  individuals  and  groups.  The 
functions  performed  as  the  processes  occur  are  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  structures.  Any  change  in  social 
structures  implies  alterations  in  process  and 
function. 

As  long  as  a  society  is,  it  is  ever-changing  and 
reciprocally  changing  structures,  functions  and 
processes.  The  dynamic  occurrence  flows  from,  and 
is  reflected  in,  the  structures  of  given  situations 
and  times  and  in  turn  correspondingly  affects  the 
structures  and  effects  structural  changes.  Structures 
are  never,  in  actuality,  static  ends  in  themselves, 
even  when  their  constituents  attempt  to  make 
them  so;  and  processes  do  not  occur  in  a  vacuum 
of  some  sort.  If  it  were  not  for  the  ceaseless  flow 


of  social  processes,  the  social  structures  which  at 
any  given  time  seem  to  be  fixed  would  collapse 
and  cease  to  be. 

Thus,  if  we  examine  only  structure,  we  get  a 
deceivingly  static  point  of  view  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  society.  If  we  look  only  at  processes,  we  get 
a  false  impression  of  dynamic  instability  and  mean- 
ingless motion  in  time.  An  examination  of  the 
structural-funrtional-processual  aspects  enables  us 
to  posit  a  cons'stent,  meaningful,  realistic  interpre- 
tation of  humpn  society.  We  can  do  what  is  ba- 
sically essentia'  to  the  understanding  of  social  and 
societal  phenomena,  namely,  to  register  the  known 
and  observable  facts  and  arrange  them  in  order 
of  space,  time,  and  causality.  This  is  not  merely 
descriptive  or  synthetic  but  analytical  social  science. 


Significance  of  the  Factors  in  the  Social  Situation 


In  the  preceding  discussion  there  have  been 
occasional  references  to  "situation,"  "circum- 
stances," "conditions,"  "forces,"  and  "causes." 
These  terms  point  to  a  final  set  of  fundamental 
conceptualized  elements  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  operation  of  any  going  concern. 
Wherever  there  is  consciousness  of  existence  and 
occurrence,  we  search  for  reasons.  As  inquiring 
human  beings  we  are  curious  as  to  why  and  how 
the  social  forms  and  arrangements  of  which  we 
are  a  part  came  about;  we  would  like  to  know 
why  the  events  that  catch  us  up  and  make  us  act 
and  so  mightily  affect  our  destiny  came  to  pass. 
For  us  as  social  scientists,  concerned  immediately 
with  the  mastery  of  the  facts  and  principles  regard- 
ing societal  structures,  functions,  and  processes, 
and  ultimately  and  primarily  with  their  manipula- 
tion and  utilization  for  adjustive  and  constructive 
purposes,  the  understanding  of  the  background 
circumstances  and  constituent  elements  is  im- 
perative. 


Cause-and-Effect  Relationships 

One  of  the  primary  tasks  of  any  science  is  to 
seek  out  and  establish  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ships, that  is,  to  discover  the  dynamic  energies, 
the  ingredient  elements,  and  the  conditions  of  re- 


lationship which  are  involved  in  or  are  essential  to 
the  appearance  of  an  event  or  phenomenon,  or 
which,  if  absent,  prevent  its  appearance  or,  if 
altered  in  number,  sequence,  or  combination,  bring 
an  alteration  in  the  accompanying  phenomenon. 
Whatever  occurs  is  the  result  of  causes,  and  there 
can  be  no  effect  apart  from  causes. 

The  Social  Situation.  With  respect  to  social  phe- 
nomena, such  an  analysis  confronts  us,  first,  with 
what  has  come  to  be  conceptualized  in  the  social 
sciences  as  the  social  situation.  Every  social  struc- 
ture, function,  sequential  going-on,  and  relation- 
ship is  a  special,  significant  result  or  effect  growing 
out  of  its  own  peculiar  context,  or  togetherness  of 
elements.  A  given  social  situation  is  the  emergent 
configuration  or  totality  pattern  of  all  the  perti- 
nent components  in  the  social  field,  in  both  its 
inner  and  its  outer  features:  the  physical  environ- 
ment; the  population  involved  in  both  its  physio- 
logical and  psychological  aspects;  the  sociocultural 
environment  with  its  ideas  and  values,  its  groups 
and  interrelationships,  its  material  and  technical 
equipment,  its  institutions,  as  these  affect  the  given 
phenomenon  at  the  particular  place  and  time  as 
they  appear  to  an  observer  on  objective  scientific 
analysis. 

Such  a  conjunction  of  the  elements  involved, 
says  Carr,  "produces  a  dynamic  pattern  which  is 
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the  situation."  He  continues:  "Such  a  pattern  has 
form,  dimension,  content,  phases,  processes,  condi- 
tioning factors,  and  relationships  to  other  situa- 
tions, co-existing,  pre-existent,  and  subsequent." 
(12;  13)  Such  a  combination  of  components  is  the 
source  of  all  actual  or  potential  experience  regard- 
ing types  and  instances  of  social  behavior. 

In  every  situation  there  are  always  various  con- 
ditions, influences,  and  contents  in  various  stages, 
orders,  levels,  and  combinations  of  interdepend- 
ence. Every  social  form  or  occurrence  is  the  re- 
sultant of  a  specific  and  probably  a  unique  cluster- 
ing of  a  considerable  diversity  of  these  contribu- 
tory elements,  determiners,  and  propulsions  in  its 
given  social  terrain,  climate,  and  moment.  The 
whole  is  not  merely  the  sum  of  its  parts;  it  is,  to 
use  Chapin's  fine  phrase,  a  "web  of  circumstance." 

(15) 

The  problem  of  determining  causes,  although 
of  supreme  importance,  is  an  exceedingly  complex 
one  and,  at  the  present  stage  of  development  in 
the  analysis  of  social  phenomena,  gets  us  into 
difficulties  for  several  reasons,  which  we  will  dis- 
cuss briefly.  The  implication,  however,  is  not  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  causes  or  pessimistically  to 
assume  that  confirmed  hypotheses  of  causes  will 
never  be  developed. 

Multiplicity  of  Coactive  Elements.  First,  invari- 
ably there  is  a  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  co- 
active  elements  contributing  to  a  given  contempo- 
rary event  or  phenomenon.  No  single,  isolable 
element  is  solely  responsible.  There  are  always,  at 
any  given  time  in  any  given  culture,  patterns  of 
causes  for  types  of  events.  Obviously  also  there  are 
different  levels  of  pertinence  among  the  numerous 
causal  elements  effective  at  any  given  time  in  pro- 
ducing a  given  occurrence.  If  multiplicity  of  causes 
is  determined,  can  the  numerous  and  interdepend- 
ent causal  elements  at  work  at  any  given  time  be 
scaled  as  to  importance?  One-sided  or  unitary 
theories  of  cause  usually  prove  fallacious  on  even 
superficial  investigation.  Moreover,  among  the 
multiplicity  of  elements  there  is  the  task  of  deter- 
mining whether  all  are  reciprocal  or  interdepend- 
ent causes  or  whether  some  are  correlative  effects. 

Chains  of  Cause  and  Effect.  Second,  causes  are 
inevitably  a  matter  of  chains  or  sequences  of  cause- 
and-effect  occurrences,  in  which  causes  have  pro- 


duced effects,  and  these  effects  in  turn  have  func- 
tioned as  causes  ad  infinitum  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  Every  effect,  that  is,  every  event  or  phe- 
nomenon, is  a  sequent  stage,  functioning,  usually 
in  combination,  as  a  cause  for  later  phenomena. 
Which  stage  is  more  important?  Is  it  necessarily 
the  last  one?  Thus,  there  is  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining how  far  back  to  go  in  the  chain  to  estab- 
lish the  cause  or  causes  of  the  particular  event. 

Social  Deterrents.  Third,  a  sound  determination 
of  causes  should  consider  conditions  and  elements 
which  deter  a  given  result  as  well  as  those  which 
spur  it  on.  Theoretically  the  deterrents  are  every 
bit  as  important  as  the  positively  contributory  ele- 
ments. These  should  be  balanced  against  each 
other  to  determine  the  propulsive  residue. 


Study  of  the  Factors 

Owing  to  the  infinite  complexity  of  the  problem 
of  causes  and  the  inability  of  any  science  to  arrive 
at  ways  of  adequately  determining  them,  scien- 
tists have  had  to  satisfy  themselves  with  available 
and  possible  attempts  at  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena. The  older  sciences  apply  themselves  to 
the  variables,  immediately  known  by  experimen- 
tation or  other  next-best  forms  of  controlled  or  | 
even  common-sense  observation,  which  seem  to  be  I 
involved  in  a  particular  instance  or  type  of  phe- 
nomenon.  In  the  psychological  and  social  sciences, 
this  has  increasingly  taken  the  specific  form  of! 
search  for  the  factors  repeatedly  involved  in  a  type 
of  occurrence.  By  factors  are  meant  the  elements 
which  create,  affect,  or  influence  a  given  phenome- 
non or  situation— the  particular  sets  of  recurrent 
and  intercorrelated  variables  involved  in  particular 
phenomena. 

Over  twenty  years  ago  Giddings  saw  the  utility 
of  this  aid  to  analysis  when  he  posited  the  factoral 
pattern:  namely,  that  certain  factors  are  combined 
in  specific  ways  or  ratios  to  constitute  given  prod- 
ucts. These  factors  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  the 
component  constituent,  that  is,  the  "lot  of  some- 
things" that  everything  is  composed  of,  both  com- 
ponents of  like  kind  and  constituents  of  unlike 
kind;  (2)  dynamic  factors,  that  is,  those  of  motion, 
change,  and  doing;  and  (3)  conditions  of  place., 
time,  and  circumstance.  Factorizing  Giddings  de- 
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fined  as  "resolving  a  phenomenon  into  components 
or  elements  of  place,  time,  circumstance,  quality, 
magnitude,  activity,  behavior  or  function,  co- 
existence and  sequence."  (2,  pp.  4-8) 

The  purpose  of  factor  analysis  is  to  identify  the 
set  of  variables  that  seem  to  have  maximum  rele- 
vance in  the  situation.  It  does  not  attempt  the 
impossible  task  of  discovering  all  the  components, 
influences,  and  conditions.  Of  necessity,  it  resorts 
to  what  is  feasible  at  the  moment,  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  analytical  experience  and  data  available  to 
date  and  is  influenced  by  the  principle  of  parsi- 
mony or  economy  of  description.  (22) 

In  the  present  work,  as  we  examine  processes 
and  functioning,  we  shall  attempt  to  present  ob- 
vious and  pertinent  proximate  factors  as  deter- 
mined in  the  present.  We  shall  draw  on  known 
scientific  studies  made  in  different  social  scientific 
fields  of  inquiry  and  on  the  consensus  of  more 
general  available  treatments.  There  is  no  thought 
of  presenting  all  the  known  factors  or  of  present- 
ing a  definitive  array  for  each  process,  since  the 
array  is  always  changing.  But  we  can  attempt  to 


provide  a  working  set  of  factors,  that  is,  something 
in  the  way  of  an  enumeration  and  description  of 
factors  which  operate  in  or  accompany  the  phe- 
nomenon in  the  majority  of  situations.  Admittedly 
this  is  not  enough.  The  arrays  presented  will  prob- 
ably not  be  adequate  or  satisfactory,  but  they  will 
be  the  best  we  have,  and  they  can  be  thought  of  as 
points  of  departure  for  further  analysis.  In  fact, 
every  process  mentioned  is  a  problem  for  future 
research,  and  the  factors  presented  in  connection 
with  it  need  to  be  weighed,  checked,  and  sup- 
plemented. This,  of  course,  is  a  continuous  respon- 
sibility in  every  science. 

To  attempt  to  depict  factors  in  any  given  situa- 
tion is  admittedly  a  scientifically  hazardous  task. 
The  faintheart  would  refuse  to  attempt  it.  But  we 
get  nowhere  if  we  do  not  make  efforts.  Even  in- 
formal common-sense  efforts  are  better  than  cau- 
tious ineptitude.  "Frisch  gewagt  ist  halb  ge- 
wonnen."  There  can  be  no  understanding  or 
manipulation  of  processes  unless  we  are  increas- 
ingly   aware    of    the    factors    involved    in    their 


occurrence. 


The  Focal  Significance  of  Processes 


Processes  in  Scientific  Analysis 

When  we  examine  human  society  as  a  great, 
complex,  dynamic,  operative  mechanism,  its  proc- 
esses are  the  features  of  focal  significance.  In  fact, 
the  concept  of  processes  is  central  and  strategic  in 
fundamental  scientific  analysis  in  every  phenome- 
nal field.  For  the  processes  tie  together  the  struc- 
tures, functions,  and  factors  in  a  comprehensive 
and  comprehensible  relationship.  When  analyzed 
they  provide  the  body  of  facts  and  principles 
which  indicate  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of 
causal  and  functional  sequence.  They  are  a  way— 
the  only  way— of  explaining  all  observable  products 
in  the  form  of  either  structures  or  actions.  Further- 
more, the  immediate  goal  of  every  science  is  the 
formulation  of  scientific  laws,  and  these  are  simply 
statements  of  the  way  in  which  events  regularly 
occur  under  given  conditions.  In  brief,  a  scientific 
law  is  a  statement  of  process. 

The  establishment  of  scientific  laws,  however,  is 
not  a  final  objective;  such  laws  are  merely  con- 


tributory formulas  for  action.  As  indicated  earlier 
in  this  chapter,  the  fundamental  objective,  the 
pragmatic  aim,  and  sole  social  justification  of  every 
science  is  engineering  proficiency  in  its  phenome- 
nal field.  Such  engineering  proficiency  requires 
predictive  ability  and  consists  basically  of  the  pre- 
vention of  some  processes  and  the  constructive 
manipulation  and  utilization  of  others.  The  struc- 
tures and  factors  are  in  a  sense  "givens"  that  the 
engineer  starts  with.  Results  in  the  form  of  modi- 
fied structures  and  functions  are  what  he  seeks. 
But  between  the  elements  and  the  consequences 
are  the  processes.  The  processes  are  also  of  central 
importance  in  the  analysis  of  social  phenomena. 
Everything  that  happens  in  any  social  system  in 
space  and  time  involves  social  processes. 

Human  social  life  shares  with  all  organisms  and 
mechanisms  this  eternal  transformation  with  its 
ceaseless  conditionings,  formations,  differentiations, 
disorganizations,  dissolutions,  equilibrations,  and 
reconstructions.  It  is  a  succession  of  ever-changing 
relationships.  A  society  is  a  complexity  of  processes 
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rather  than  a  fixed  thing.  All  modifications  and 
the  appearance  of  all  new  structures  and  functions 
are  the  result  of  social  processes.  The  forms  that 
the  processes  take  are  the  expressions  in  social 
action  of  combinations  of  factors  or  variables  in 
every  typical  social  situation. 

All  sociological  investigation  is  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover the  relations  of  the  operative  factors  as  they 
affect  processes  and  an  effort  to  predict  the  proc- 
esses and  their  effects.  All  social  engineering  is  an 
effort  to  control,  manipulate,  and  affect  social 
processes.  The  social  processes  may  be  said  to  be 
the  all-inclusive  "object  matter"  of  the  social 
sciences. 


The  Obligation  of  Sociology 

As  scientists  sociologists  are  obligated  to  present 
a  conception  of  human  society  as  a  going  concern 
and  to  interpret  what  goes  on  in  such  a  society  as 
it  functions.  These  obligations  require  a  wide  and 
diversified  scope  of  analysis.  They  also  involve  an 
examination  of  all  the  determinable  major  phases 
of  human  interaction  that  affect  the  formation,  ex- 
isting make-up  and  characteristics,  and  more  or 
less  satisfactory  functioning  of  a  given  society. 
Otherwise,  we  have  merely  an  identification  and 
description  of  some  changes  esoterically  consid- 
ered. The  known  "changings"  should  be  viewed 
as  an  interrelated  complex  of  varieties  and  se- 
quences of  processes  that  give  us  in  toto  a  con- 
ception and  an  interpretation  of  a  society  as  an 
organized  functioning  whole.  (27;  35) 


Conceptualization  of  Social  Processes 

Social  processes  are  actions,  ways  of  doing,  or 
"goings-on"  among  contacting  individuals  that  are 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  a  given  society. 
Their  detailed  features  can  be  systematically  pre- 
sented as  follows: 

1.  Social  processes  are  fundamental  social  acts 
growing  out  of  social  relations.  A  social  act,  it 
should  be  emphasized,  is  always  a  joint  or  a  re- 
ciprocal act  in  which  two  or  more  persons  partici- 
pate in  some  way,  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  they  should  make  some  contact. 

2.  These    social    acts    are   prevalent   and    hence 


observable  and  typable.  They  take  the  form  of 
action  patterns.  For  example,  the  action  pattern 
may  be  that  of  fellow  adjusters  to,  or  exploiters  or 
victims  of,  natural  occurrences  (building  a  dyke 
or  fleeing  from  a  flood);  of  sex  partners;  of  par- 
ents and  offspring;  of  rivals;  of  socially  motivated 
fellow  constructors. 

3.  These  processes  repeat  themselves  over  and 
over  again.  These  social  acts  are  not  historically 
unique  or  isolated.  If  something  occurs  only  once, 
it  is  not  a  societally  significant  process.  The  proc- 
esses may  be  continuously  occurring,  or  they  may 
be  recurrent  under  given  conditions,  or  they  may 
be  cyclical  in  nature. 

4.  Social  processes  are  social  activities  that  in- 
volve a  time  span,  that  is,  they  go  on  in  time. 
They  are  more  than  acts  in  a  moment  of  time. 
Most  of  them  are  observable  as  a  series  of  occur- 
rences with  duration  and  movement  forward  in 
time.  In  a  social  process  there  is  step-by-step  transi- 
tion from  one  social  state  or  condition  to  the  next; 
the  transition  is  related  and  sequential.  A  process 
can  be  described  in  terms  of  the  initial  stage,  the 
intermediate  stages,  and  the  final  stage,  which  may 
be  the  point  of  departure  for  a  repetition  of  the 
whole  series  of  occurrences. 

5.  Social  processes  are  regular  in  nature.  They 
are  not  haphazard  events.  Each  process  is  the  ex- 
pression in  action  of  the  factors  operative  in  the 
situation.  They  demonstrate  causes  and  their 
effects. 

6.  Social  processes  are  universal  in  a  given  social 
area  or  space.  The  major  ones  are  present  in  every 
society,  no  matter  how  small  or  large,  simple  or 
complex,  young  or  old.  Some  are  universal  only  in 
a  given  society,  owing  to  its  level  of  development 
and  its  degree  of  complexity.  For  example,  our 
American  society  has  processes  that  are  not  to  be 
found  among  primitive  peoples. 

7.  Social  processes  always  constitute  some  hjnd 
of  societal  becoming.  The  participants  in  them, 
whether  noted  as  individuals  or  as  groups,  are 
affected  in  some  significant  manner,  and  the  whole 
community  or  society  will  be  changed  in  some 
degree  because  of  them.  The  life  of  any  society  is 
made  up  of  series  of  series,  of  chains  of  chains, 
or  processes.  Because  of  them  a  society  is  a  con- 
tinual becoming,  not  a  being.  As  soon  as  the 
processes  cease,  the  society  disappears. 

It  is  desirable  at  this  point  to  distinguish,  ac- 
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cording  to  current  sociological  thinking,  between 
social  processes  and  other  terms  related  to  proc- 
esses and  sometimes  confused  with  them.  A  proc- 
ess, as  has  been  noted,  is  a  "natural"  continuous 
occurrence  growing  spontaneously  out  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  situation.  An  event  is  an  occurrence 
of  some  importance  or  of  some  special  interest  to 
some  person  or  group.  It  has  a  beginning  and  an 
end  for  both  the  participants  and  the  observers  of 
it.  A  procedure  is  a  conscious  and  usually  inten- 
tional and  organized  utilization  of  a  process  or 
processes,  or  certain  phases  thereof,  by  appropriate 
techniques;  a  more  or  less  planned  series  of  steps 
in  operation  or  performance  to  accomplish  a  "pur- 
pose," such  as  the  organization  of  a  corporation, 
the  operation  of  an  industrial  plant.  (12,  p.  91; 
20,  p.  129) 


Categories  of  Processes  to  Be  Examined 

A  society  or  any  lesser  social  system  has  a  whole 
battery  of  social  processes.  They  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  A  detailed  list  of  them  would  be  as 
extensive  as  the  known  occurrences  in  social  life. 
Moreover,  the  processes  are  not  separate  and  inde- 
pendent; they  are  a  related  array  of  systems  of 
social  action,  each  of  which  modifies  the  expression 
of  every  other.  A.  W.  Small  presented  this  idea  of 
the  multiprocessual  nature  of  a  going  concern  in 
his  classic  statement  of  railroading: 

When  a  railroad  man  speaks  of  "railroad"  ng," 
he  has  in  mind  primarily  some  or  all  of  the 
technical  processes  involved  in  the  building  and 
management  of  railroads.  He  is  thinking  of  the 
financing  processes,  the  construction  processes, 
the  maintenance  processes,  the  equipping  proc- 
esses, the  train-operating  processes,  the  auditing 
processes,  etc.  All  this  is  the  machinery  side  of 
railroading— its  technique,  the  details  of  its 
methods.  (32) 

In  order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  and  scien- 
tifically sophisticated  perspective  regarding  the 
nature  of  human  society  as  a  dynamic  going  con- 
cern, it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  processes  (with 
their  attendant  structures,  functions,  and  factors) 
in  accordance  with  some  inclusive  and  revealing 
classificatory  scheme.  The  present  study  will  be 
based  on  the  following  scheme: 


Proto  Processes.  The  proto  processes  consist  of 
the  master  or  elemental  processes  that  are  found 
wherever  two  or  more  persons  are  in  some  sort  of 
relationship  as  they  seek  to  survive.  The  processes 
are  general  and  are  involved  in  all  societal  action. 

Culturization  Processes.  The  culturization  proc- 
esses are  those  involved  in  the  forming,  trans- 
mission, re-forming,  and  domestication  of  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  culture  system  or  struc- 
ture of  the  given  society.  These  processes  provide 
the  society  with  its  stock  in  trade.  Unless  they 
are  understood,  the  other  characteristic  operations 
of  a  society  will  be  only  vaguely  comprehended. 

Processes  That  Enable  Men  to  Meet  the  Subsocial 
Requirements  of  Living.    These  processes  include: 

(a)  the  social  processes  of  adjustment  to,  and  con- 
trol of,  the  physical  and  biological  environments; 

(b)  the  social  processes  affecting  the  population— 
those  which  effect  the  vital  changes  in  numbers, 
flow,  composition,  and  blending  of  the  living  hu- 
man creatures  of  the  society;  (c)  the  processes  of 
areal  distribution,  location,  and  relocation  of  indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  institutional  organizations. 

Processes  of  Societal  Organizations.  These  proc- 
esses of  structuralization  and  functionalization  in- 
volve (a)  the  general  processes  of  societal  organiza- 
tion and  operation;  (b)  the  processes  of  formation 
and  integration  of  various  kinds  of  groups,  espe- 
cially, in  our  society,  the  formation  and  operation 
of  formal,  purposive  organizations;  (c)  the  proc- 
esses and  functions  of  community  organization 
and  change;  (d)  the  processes  of  institutionaliza- 
tion and  of  the  operation  of  institutional  systems; 
(e)  the  processes  of  horizontal  and  vertical  differ- 
entiation, with  the  functions  of  each;  and  (f)  the 
processes  of  mobility  between  the  variously  spaced 
elements. 

Processes  of  Disorganization.  Processes  of  dis- 
organization, or  of  destructuralization  and  de- 
functionalization,  that  continually  threaten  the 
organization,  stability,  continuity,  and  operational 
efficiency  of  a  society  include  (a)  the  separative 
and  isolative  processes;  (b)  the  opposition  proc- 
esses; (c)  the  processes  making  for  societal  deca- 
dence; and  (d)  those  making  for  societal  ossifi- 
cation. 
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Processes  of  Continuous  Societal  Normalization 
and  Equilibration.  These  consist  of:  (a)  the  proc- 
esses relating  to  general  social  order  and  control; 
(b)  the  processes  of  societal  regulation;  (c)  the 
processes  of  societal  maintenance;  and  (d)  the 
processes  of  reorganization  and  reconstruction. 


Important  Aspects  of  the  Present  Study 

Our  primary  objective  will  be  to  do  six  things: 
(1)  to  identify  as  many  as  possible  of  the  known 
universal  and  recurrent  social  processes;  (2)  to 
provide  an  adequate  conceptualization  of  each 
with  definition  and  description;  (3)  as  indicated 
in  the  preceding  section,  to  give  a  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive classification  by  major  divisions  and 
combinations  of  processes  to  indicate  both  the  spe- 
cific functional  significance  of  each,  and  the  inter- 
relationship of  all  in  the  total  societal  operation; 
(4)  frequently  as  a  point  of  departure  to  analyze 
the  nature  of  the  major  essential  societal  structures 
in  which,  and  the  structural  conditions  under 
which,  processes  operate;  (5)  to  indicate,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  known  and  proximate  factors  in  the 
social  situations  out  of  which  the  structures  and 
processes  develop;  (6)  to  determine  the  functions 
performed  and  the  effects  produced  by  the 
processes. 

There  is  no  thought  of  repudiating  the  classical 
treatments  of  processes  or  the  later  uses  of  them. 
We  too  will  be  dependent  upon  them,  resorting 
so  far  as  possible  to  current  conceptualizations  and 
classification.  But  in  order  to  carry  out  our  objec- 
tive of  presenting  a  more  accurate,  adequate,  and 
meaningful  interpretation  of  a  society  in  action,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  revise,  reinterpret,  and  copi- 
ously supplement  the  existing  materials  on  proc- 
esses. Some  processes  as  currently  conceived  will 
be  redefined,  and  some  thus  far  neglected,  or  over- 
looked, or  not  identified,  owing  to  existing  perspec- 
tives, will  be  named,  described,  and  located.  Analy- 
tical uses  will  be  made  of  certain  processes  which 
bear  only  faint  resemblance  to  existing  practices. 

Neither  blanket  nor  unattached  descriptions  of 
processes  will  do,  even  though  such  descriptions 
greatly  simplify  matters.  We  need  to  see  where  the 
processes  operate  in  the  various  areas  of  society, 
why  they  operate  under  the  given  conditions,  and 


how  they  operate.  Otherwise,  we  do  not  have  in- 
formation suitable  for  application. 

Conditions  and  Processes.  Several  general  con- 
siderations should  be  kept  in  mind.  Processes  in- 
variably produce  conditions.  These  conditions  are 
often  given  the  same  name.  For  example,  accom- 
modative or  integrative  processes  can  produce  con- 
ditions of  accommodation  or  integration.  We  must 
distinguish  between  the  processes  that  constitute 
a  type  of  change  and  the  conditions  which  result. 

Certain  of  the  more  common  processes  will  be 
treated  several  times  at  different  points  in  the 
analysis.  This  does  not  constitute  duplication  or 
inconsistency  of  treatment.  Various  processes,  un- 
der varying  circumstances,  are  related  to  varying 
functions  and  have  varying  effects.  Hence,  they 
must  be  examined  in  these  different  areas  of  so- 
cietal operation.  This  we  deem  permissible,  since 
the  project  is  an  analysis,  not  a  glossary,  of  proc- 
esses. Competition,  for  example,  is  involved  in  the 
assembling,  movement,  and  ecological  organization 
of  individuals  and  groups,  in  the  relationships  of 
persons  and  groups  within  and  between  classes, 
and  as  a  motivating  and  a  separative  factor  in  eco- 
nomic, political,  religious,  and  almost  every  other 
kind  of  activity.  Social  mobility  is  a  basic  process 
in  the  operation  of  the  class  system  and  in  certain 
aspects  of  societal  and  individual  disorganization 
and  also  operates  as  an  equilibrative-maintenance 
process.  Moreover,  the  processes  are  in  a  state  of 
continual  interplay  and  overlapping  with  each 
other,  and  they  are  all  functionally  interrelated. 

Dual  Relationships  of  Some  Processes.  Some 
processes,  depending  upon  the  specific  situations, 
will  be  found  to  have  both  a  causal  and  a  func- 
tional relationship  to  each  other.  Some,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, dissociation  and  association,  or  domination 
and  equalization,  generate  each  other,  and  each  is 
in  some  measure  dependent  upon  the  other  for 
its  occurrence.  Various  processes  also  permanently 
and  ceaselessly  interfere  with  each  other.  Similarly, 
dichotomies  of  various  sorts  appear  in  such  an 
analysis:  constructive-destructive  processes,  cooper- 
ation-conflict, integration-disintegration,  equaliza- 
tion-stratification, association-isolation,  organiza- 
tion-disorganization. The  effect  of  a  given  process 
is  also  often  a  matter  of  the  degree  to  which  it 
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works  itself  out.  Individualization,  for  example, 
in  a  mild  degree  may  be  organizationally  and 
functionally  contributory  to  effective  social  opera- 
tion, or  it  may  be  neutral,  or,  in  extreme  form,  it 
may  be  highly  disorganizing.  As  in  this  present 
discussion,  occasional  mention  will  have  to  be 
made  of  processes  and  functions  as  phases  of  a 
given  discussion  before  they  have  been  competently 
defined  and  described.  They  will  be  analyzed 
within  the  frames  of  reference  where  they  are  of 
major  pertinence. 

The  various  processes  produce  chains  of  effects. 
For  example,  acculturation  processes  are  contin- 
ually producing  new  aspects  of  both  organizing 
and  disorganizing  processes,  and  both  of  these 
bring  into  effect  the  necessity  of  reorganization. 
The  processes  of  control  require  exercise  of  au- 
thority and  the  creation  of  some  regimentation, 
which  in  turn  require  equalization,   and  this  in 


turn  almost  inevitably  leads  to  new  differentiation 
and  specialization. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  the- 
oretical knowledge  in  the  field  of  social  dynamics 
has  not  yet  reached  a  high  level  of  scientific  ex- 
actitude, basically  important  though  this  may  be. 
By  compiling  and  synthesizing  the  information 
that  is  available,  however,  we  will  be  able  to  for- 
mulate reasonably  sound  working  generalizations 
and  present  a  fairly  cogent  conception  of  society 
in  action.  No  one  conceives  of  these  generaliza- 
tions as  100  percent  sound  and  acceptable.  They 
largely  take  the  form  of  an  informal  modalizing 
of  the  findings  in  the  way  of  facts  and  of  the 
conclusions  to  date.  They  should  be  viewed  as 
tentatives,  as  hypotheses  or  working  hunches,  and 
points  of  departure  for  further  investigation.  This 
is  in  large  part  an  exploratory  study  in  which  we 
are  all  participating. 
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CHAPTER    I  I 


SOCIETAL   LIFE  AND 
MODERN    HUMAN   SOCIETY 


'Hifaif'in^iiii'iMi'iiit'iiiiiiiii'i^ 


ALL  LIVING  THINGS  have  some  degree  of 
social  life.  No  living  things  are  ever  completely 
and  continuously  solitary;  they  always  have  some 
interaction  and  reciprocity.  In  certain  instances  this 
living  together,  this  relationship  between  separate 
but  dependent  parts,  has  an  over-all  structuring 
and  a  functioning  that  we  speak  of  as  organiza- 
tion. This  organization  is  the  essential  feature  of 
a  society.  What  are  the  advantages  of  social  life  as 
such?  What  are  the  salient  characteristics  and 
primary  functions  of  societally  organized  social 
life?  Human  beings,  individually  and  collectively, 
are  markedly  different  from  other  creatures  in 
certain  crucial  respects.  How  do  the  different  kinds 


of  subhuman  societies  differ  from  human  ones  and 
why?  Finally,  not  all  human  societies,  past  and 
present,  are  alike.  How  do  the  simpler  folk  socie- 
ties differ  from  the  complex  industrialized-urban- 
ized  society  in  which  we  live?  In  finding  working 
answers  to  such  questions  we  will  gain  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  going  concern  in 
which  social  processes  operate.  We  see  human 
society  as  a  thing  of  many  parts  that  operate  to- 
gether and  have  definite  functions  to  perform  in 
the  operation  of  the  whole— functions  which  the 
parts  carry  on  in  certain  typical  ways  and  under 
various  typical  conditions,  and  with  certain  typical 
effects. 


Societal  Life 


It  seems  to  be  an  irrefutable  fact  that  at  what-  and  continuous  existence  of  the  given  species.  The 
ever  level  of  life  societies  are  found,  they  are  the  parts  contribute  to  the  whole,  giving  it  a  durability 
major   instruments   of   contemporary    adjustment      and  persistence  apart  from  that  of  the  constituent 
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individuals.  Societies  everywhere  ensure  survival  by 
some  degree  of  mutual  responsiveness  and  influ- 
ence and  some  joint  and  reciprocal  action  of  the 
organic  units  of  the  species  living  in  occasional  or 
continuous  propinquity. 

Societies  are  never  mere  aggregations,  that  is,  a 
mere  gathering  or  collecting  together  of  individuals 
—possibly  highly  heterogeneous  individual  units— 
because  of  their  passive  subjection  to  the  same 
external  conditions,  though  under  certain  circum- 
stances aggregations  may  be  converted  into  socie- 
ties. As  Herbert  Spencer  said,  a  society  is  formed 
only  when,  in  addition  to  juxtaposition,  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  united  units  are  of  a  cooperative 
nature  and  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
Whether  this  cooperation  is  automatic  and  uncon- 
scious or  is  the  result  of  planned  organization,  it 
consists  of  at  least  a  partial  or  temporary  integra- 
tion of  the  activities  of  individuals  with  the  activi- 
ties of  other  individuals.  Thus,  all  are  part  of  a 
mutual  aid  procedure.  Everywhere  individuals  are 
functional  parts  of  societies  because  more  can  be 
achieved  cooperatively  than  singly.  (46)  Many,  if 
not  most  creatures,  do  better  living  that  way. 

The  elemental  fact  with  respect  to  societal  life  is 
that  it  is  a  great  boon  to  survival.  In  general,  so- 
cietal life  means  increased  efficiency  in  survival  at 
the  lower  animal  levels  owing  to  combined  life 
and  at  the  higher  levels  owing  to  combined  effort. 
The  basic,  hypothetical,  functional  advantages  of 
societal  life  are,  briefly,  the  following: 


Maintenance  of  Population 

Societal  life  enhances  the  maintenance  of  the 
population.  Nutriment  can  be  more  readily  ob- 
tained and  assured,  and  the  territory  from  which 
it  is  obtained  can  be  more  readily  monopolized 
and  utilized.  The  members  together  can  protect 
themselves  better  against  the  exigencies  of  nature 
and  injury  by  hostile  creatures.  Reproduction  is 
facilitated,  and  offspring  are  more  readily  pro- 
tected and  nurtured.  In  general,  strength  and 
safety  inhere  in  numbers,  although  these  advan- 
tages are  greatest  with  an  optimal  number,  that  is, 
the  number  which,  under  given  conditions  at  a 
given  time,  provides  the  greatest  welfare  returns 
per  unit  of  population.  There  can  be  too  few  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  life  effectively,  and  there 
can  be  overcrowding. 


Network  of  Relationships 

Societal  life  provides  a  network  of  relationships. 
Within  these  relationships  the  individuals  of  vari- 
ous age,  sex,  and  functional  potentiality,  as  well  as 
the  various  smaller  groupings  and  functional  cate- 
gories, find  their  appropriate  place.  It  makes  pos- 
sible the  best  utilization  of  all  of  the  different 
members.  Thus,  the  energies  resident  in  all  the 
component  units  are  organized,  integrated,  and 
directed  to  a  definite  end— survival. 


Division  of  Labor 

Societal  life  makes  possible  some  division  of 
labor  and  specialization  of  function,  either  on  an 
inherited  or  on  an  acquired  basis.  This  means  that 
the  energy  of  more  individuals  is  concentrated 
more  efficiently  on  more  specific  tasks  of  benefit 
to  the  population  as  a  whole.  Hence,  a  more  elabo- 
rate system  of  cooperation  along  all  lines  essential 
to  survival  can  be  provided. 


Learning 

Societal  life  is  conducive  to  learning,  at  least  at 
the  higher  animal  levels  where  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  learning.  The  interstimulation  of  associ- 
ation invites  some  degree  and  kind  of  communica- 
tion, makes  possible  suggestion  and  imitation,  and 
offers  reciprocal  incitement  to  trial  and  error 
action. 


Motivation  and  Cooperation 

In  societal  life  there  can  be  motivation  and  co- 
operation, Competition  as  a  motivating  factor 
comes  into  play  and,  if  not  too  severe,  increases 
the  effectiveness  of  individuals  as  group  members. 
Furthermore,  enjoined  living  improves  the  efficacy 
of  the  group  as  a  cooperating  functional  unit, 
either  in  competition  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
social  organizations.  Also  societal  life  motivates 
resistance  to,  and  protection  against,  outsiders. 

In  general,  societal  life  is  organization  of  some 
degree  and  type.  With  the  social  stability  of  or- 
ganization, members  are  more  efficient  individually 
and  socially.  (1;  19) 
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Orientation  of  This  Study 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  indicate  the  spe- 
cial orientation  of  this  study.  The  central  and  es- 
sential obligation  in  any  science  is  to  present  the 
facts  and  principles  involved  in  the  ideal-typical 
aspects  of  its  phenomena.  The  body  of  available 
theory  covering  the  processes,  functions,  and  related 
factors  with  respect  to  human  society  as  a  going 
concern  will  be  drawn  upon  in  this  analysis.  How- 
ever, we  will  not  attempt  continually  to  refer  to 
human  societies  of  different  historical  epochs,  dif- 
ferent areas,  and  different  cultural  levels,  either  as 
sources  of  data  or  as  examples  of  societal  features. 
Definitive  sociology  must  eventually  do  this,  but 
at  present  sufficient  data  are  not  available  to  do  it 
properly.  To  attempt  to  encompass  all  societies  in- 
vites, and  inevitably  results  in,  both  piecemeal  and 
diffuse  treatment. 

We  will  use  as  our  general  frame  of  reference  a 
modern  complex  society,  in  most  instances  our 
own  American  society,  and  our  frame  of  time  will 


be  the  recent  past,  the  present,  and  the  immediate 
future.  Any  deviations  from  this  principle  will  be 
only  for  the  purpose  of  highlighting  peculiar  char- 
acteristics, processes,  and  functions  of  present-day 
American  society.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  available  materials  regarding  the  struc- 
tures, functions,  and  processes  of  an  ideal-typical 
society,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  specific  societies, 
will  be  ignored.  The  massive  body  of  sociological 
and  related  materials  will  be  the  data  upon  which 
the  present  analysis  will  be  based.  The  treatment 
will  be  synthetic  rather  than  comparative. 

The  processual  interpretation  and  analysis  of 
human  society  require  first  of  all  an  overview  of 
its  general  nature;  a  brief  spotting  of  its  unique 
features,  as  compared  with  the  societies  of  other 
living  things;  the  presentation  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted hypotheses  as  to  its  typical  and  essential 
functions;  and  finally,  some  indication  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  modern  Western  complex 
societies  and  the  major  occurrences  responsible  for 
these  peculiarities. 


Salient  Characteristics  of  a  Society 


An  ideal-typical  human  society  is  a  complex  sys- 
tem or  web  of  relationships  between  human  be- 
ings whereby  they  are  enabled  to  survive  and, 
preferably,  also  to  flourish.  It  has  a  number  of 
salient  ever-existent  and  related  characteristics. 
These  will  be  briefly  presented. 


tional,  political  jurisdiction.  This  common  territory 
is  itself  a  symbol  of  the  population's  uniqueness 
and  unity.  Not  only  do  the  members  have  a  com- 
mon physical  domain,  but  they  have  spatial  con- 
tiguity within  it  and  are  distributed  according  to 
recognizable  spatial  patterns. 


A  Demographic  Whole 

A  society  is  a  demographic  whole;  that  is,  it 
consists  of  a  population— males  and  females  of  all 
ages— with  a  more  or  less  normal  distribution 
among  the  age  and  sex  categories.  This  population 
has  persisted  for  a  period  of  time,  and  it  must  be 
self-perpetuating  through  the  generations  if  the 
society  is  to  endure. 


A  Common  Geographic  Area 

This  population  occupies  a  definite  common  geo- 
graphic area,  which  often  is  also  a  common  na- 


Variety  of  Interaction 

A  society  possesses  a  variety  of  types  of  inter- 
action among  its  constituent  human  beings.  As 
sentient,  psychic  creatures  these  human  beings 
constantly  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  Because 
of  intercommunication  and  a  multiplicity  of  com- 
mon needs  and  interests  they  are  interdependent 
and  interfunctional.  These  interactions  take  the 
form  of  a  multiplicity  of  relationships  and  re- 
ciprocities. This  fact  of  interpersonal  relations  and 
of  functional  interdependence  of  individuals  and 
groups  is  one  of  the  central  features  of  a  society.  It 
is  the  background  fact  in  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  social  organization. 
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A  Feeling  of  Solidarity 

The  members  of  a  society  have  more  than  com- 
municative and  interdependent  relations  among 
themselves.  A  definite  pattern  of  solidarity  feeling 
prevails  among  them.  They  think  of  themselves 
as  belonging  together,  and  they  live  together  with 
an  essential  degree  of  unity  and  understanding 
which  rests  upon  a  common  historical  experience 
of  some  length.  They  have  a  common  mode  of 
life  and  an  esprit  de  corps.  However,  they  are  not 
completely  homogeneous.  Because  of  this  common 
history,  combined  with  the  common  territory  and 
the  common  belief  that  they  have  a  continuity  in 
time,  they  consider  themselves  as  a  greater  unit, 
more  or  less  distinct  from  other  similar  human 
societal  bodies.  They  interact  understandingly  with 
one  another  more  readily  and  more  frequently 
than  with  outsiders.  Furthermore,  they  have  a 
common  purpose,  a  common  and  unique  ethos  or 
spirit,  and  think  of  themselves  as  having  a  com- 
mon destiny. 


A  Total  Culture 

A  given  society  has  its  own  total  culture.  While 
many  of  the  features  of  this  culture  may  be  shared 
with  other  societies,  its  own  geographic  setting,  its 
physical  and  biological  resources,  its  ethnic  contacts 
and  composition,  its  historical  experiences,  its 
scientific  and  technological  level,  give  the  culture 
a  perceptible  uniqueness.  These  unique  features  are 
traditional,  habitual,  and  socially  shared;  they  stand 
out  in  all  of  the  society's  techniques,  relationships, 
and  ideas.  Over  a  period  of  time  the  elements  of 
this  culture  become  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  to  the  opportunities  and  limitations  of 
their  geographic  environment,  and  to  the  demands 
of  survival  and  collective  living.  The  elements  also 
become  better  adapted  to  one  another  by  a  process 
known  as  "integration."  (7) 


Societal  Organization 

Members  of  a  society  are  societally  organized. 
They  belong  to  and  participate  in  numerous,  di- 
verse, but  coordinated  groups  and  divisions,  such 
as  locality  groups,  kin  groups,  class  groups,  occu- 


pational groups,  highly  functional  and  purposive 
organizations,  within  the  larger  whole.  Each  group 
centers  around  common  needs  and  commonly  held 
interests.  Among  the  groups  some  are  temporary 
and  others  persist  through  generations.  They  differ 
in  terms  of  their  strategic  position  in  the  society, 
but  the  society's  total  collective  life  is  made  up  to 
a  major  extent  of  the  actions  of  these  groups, 
which  constantly  adapt  and  readapt  themselves  to 
each  other.  Hence,  the  over-all  organization  of  the 
society  is  that  of  a  cooperative  entity  of  innumer- 
able groups  with  varied  functions  and  varied  de- 
grees of  organization. 


An  Essential  System  of  Institutions 

A  society  has  an  essential  system  of  institutions 
for  maintenance  and  regulative  purposes,  in  the 
operation  of  which  the  members  all  cooperate  in 
some  degree,  consciously  and  unconsciously.  By  all 
manner  of  chartered  directives  and  established 
usages  and  procedures  the  members  are  able  to 
support  and  provide  for  themselves,  more  or  less 
autonomously,  in  the  satisfaction  of  their  numer- 
ous basic  needs  and  the  fulfillment  of  interests. 
The  people  have  learned  to  live  and  work  together 
and  have  achieved  a  considerable  degree  of  sta- 
bility and  regularity  of  operation. 


Functional  Differentiation 

Members  of  a  society  are  functionally  differenti- 
ated as  to  unlike  and  unequally  specialized  but 
interdependent  activities  and  variously  stratified  as 
to  position.  They  understand  their  differences, 
which  are,  in  fact,  phases  of  a  unity  which  con- 
sists of  an  integration  of  numerous  varied  and 
hierarchically  scaled  but  complementary  functions. 


Difference  from  Other  Societies 

The  members  of  a  society  often  think  of  them- 
selves as  set  off  from  other  societies  by  perceptible 
and  sometimes  cherished  differences  and  even  an- 
tagonisms which  are  demonstrated  in  typical  atti- 
tudes and  actions  and  which  occasionally  greatly 
complicate  intersocietal  relations. 
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Over-All  Functioning  Unity 

In  general,  the  actions,  relations,  and  organized 
procedures  of  a  society  fit  together  into  some  kind 
of  an  over-all,  organized,  functioning  unity  or  pat- 
tern. Hence,  the  performance  of  the  society,  day 
by  day,  in  reasonable  time,  can  be  predicted,  and 
the  society  itself  is  self-renewing,  continuous,  and 
possessed  of  indefinite  durability. 

A  society,  however,  consists  of  more  than  organ- 
ized individuals  and  groups;  it  is  also  a  continu- 
ous, interfunctional,  operative  mechanism.  It  has 


an  on-going  processual  existence.  The  life  or  action 
of  it  is  the  fact  of  supreme  importance.  Without 
this  functioning  the  structure  is  a  dead  thing. 
Furthermore,  while  we  may  know  the  position, 
size,  shape,  and  composition  of  a  structure,  or  of 
any  organism  or  mechanism,  we  still  have  only  a 
vague  and  partial  knowledge  of  it  unless  we  un- 
derstand its  functions  and  its  operation.  Finally, 
as  already  noted,  the  only  real  justification  of  a 
social  structure,  a  whole  society,  or  of  anything 
that  exists— that  is,  its  reason  for  existence— is  what 
it  does. 


Primary  Functions  of  a  Society 


If  a  society  is  to  endure  there  are  certain  basic 
functions  related  to  an  array  of  fundamental  ob- 
jectives which  it  must  perform.  (15)  The  primary 
function  of  man,  individually  or  collectively,  like 
any  other  form  of  life,  is  to  survive.  Men,  eternally 
and  universally,  are  confronted  with  the  two  in- 
escapable alternatives:  survive  or  perish.  They  have 
sought  to  conform  to  the  first  of  these  compulsions 
and,  like  many  other  forms  of  life,  have  achieved 
greater  success  when  they  pursued  this  quest 
jointly  rather  than  separately.  Hence,  no  society 
exists  without  elemental  and  determinable  reasons; 
it  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  and  its  people  perish 
when  it  ceases  to  perform  its  basic  functions  in 
sufficient  degree.  Basically,  therefore,  a  society  is 
an  organized,  collective,  functional  device  to  do 
certain  essential  things.  It  is  a  field  of  action, 
formed  in  action,  and  exists  for  action.  This  func- 
tioning is,  in  fact,  the  raison  d'etre  of  any  society. 

Certain  hypotheses,  based  on  the  current  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  functioning  of  a  typical  society, 
are  presented  herewith.  Since  a  society  is  a  func- 
tioning whole,  these  various  functions  are  related 
and  overlap  each  other. 


Adequate  Means  of  Communication 

First  of  all,  a  society  must  provide  adequate 
means  of  communication,  for  without  communica- 
tion no  social  activities  can  be  carried  on.  In  hu- 
man societies,  this  means  a  common  language,  and 


in  some  modern  societies,  literacy  and  such  sym- 
bolic devices  as  media  of  verbalization,  conceptuali- 
zation, and  transmission  of  human  experience. 


Satisfaction  of  Physical  Needs 

A  society  must  provide  techniques  for  at  least 
the  minimal  satisfaction  at  any  given  time  of  the 
nutritive,  hygienic  and  other  physical  needs  of  its 
existing  members  to  ensure  their  survival  as  bio- 
logical specimens.  The  natural  environment  must 
be  utilized,  manipulated,  even  reconstructed  in 
some  measure,  so  as  to  provide  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  accessibility.  These  essentials  must  be 
adequately  produced,  distributed,  and  enjoyed  by 
the  population,  and  appropriate  rules  governing 
their  ownership,  use,  and  exchange  must  prevail. 
There  must  also  be  protection,  as  far  as  possible, 
against  disease,  accident,  and  injury  by  the  catas- 
trophes resulting  from  natural  physical  or  biologi- 
cal causes  and  from  those  due  to  societal  neglect  or 
mismanagement. 

The  provision  of  these  elemental  (primary)  es- 
sentials invariably  implies  some  division  of  labor 
among  individuals  and  groups  and  the  rendering 
of  a  multiplicity  of  productive,  distributive  and 
protective  services  to  each  other  by  the  individuals 
and  groups  constituting  the  society.  It  involves  also 
procedures  and  techniques  for  continually  adjust- 
ing the  population  to  the  ever-changing  natural 
environment. 
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Continuous  Replacement  of  Members 

No  society  can  continue  without  recruitment  of 
numbers  of  members  at  least  adequate  to  replace 
those  lost  by  death  and  emigration.  Hence,  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  provide  for  the  biological 
reproduction  of  the  population  by  motivating  to, 
safeguarding,  and  standardizing  parenthood  and 
by  protecting  children  against  physical  and  social 
hazards  to  their  growth  and  well-being.  No  society 
can  safely  depend  for  new  members  on  immigra- 
tion, adoption,  or  conquest. 


Minimal  Societal  Disorder 

Internal  societal  friction  and  disorder  must  be 
minimized.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
adequate  collective  stability,  security,  and  continu- 
ity by  establishing  techniques  that  inhibit  individ- 
ual tendencies  contrary  to  cooperation  and  order,  by 
suppressing  or  eliminating  antisocial  individuals 
and  groups,  and,  positively,  by  assigning  to  per- 
sons and  groups  differentiated  but  complementary 
statuses  and  roles  that  contribute  to  order  and 
efficiency  of  operation.  Such  functions,  properly 
provided,  control  human  behavior  and  human 
liberties,  both  liberate  and  limit  the  activities  of 
men,  and  set  up  standards  and  sanctions  for  them 
to  abide  by.  Basically  essential  also  is  the  protec- 
tion against  external  aggression  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  with  outsiders. 


Socialization  of  New  Members 

A  society  must  provide  for  the  socialization  of 
new  members,  whether  acquired  by  birth  or  by 
immigration.  The  function  of  primary  survival 
importance  here  is  the  fullest  possible  transmission 
of  the  entire  cultural  system  to  the  younger  gener- 
ations so  that  they  can  take  their  places  as  func- 
tioning adults  and  make  their  contribution  to  the 
society's  operation.  The  socialization  function  in- 
cludes, especially,  providing  the  new  members 
with  an  understanding  of  the  society's  symbols, 
with  as  much  of  its  extant  knowledge  as  possi- 
ble, with  an  appreciation  of  its  values,  and  with 
adequate  training  in  its  skills  and  techniques. 


Maintenance  of  Organization 

Growing  out  of  the  above  is  the  over-all  neces- 
sity for  a  society  to  provide  for  and  maintain  its 
associational  and  institutional  organization,  that  is, 
the  concrete  forms  of  accepted  and  standardized 
relationship  and  interaction  whereby  all  the  essen- 
tial functions  for  working  and  living  together 
adequately,  even  prosperously,  are  (unconsciously 
or  purposively)  conducted. 


Development  of  Culture 

A  society  must  provide  for  the  continuous  de- 
velopment of  its  system  of  culture;  that  is,  it  must 
provide  the  mediums,  whether  acquired  from 
within  by  discovery  and  invention  or  from  with- 
out by  borrowing  and  adaptation,  of  adequate  ad- 
justment at  the  human  level  to  all  of  the  recurrent 
conditions  of  existence.  Part  of  this  is  maintenance 
of  the  identity  and  sufficient  integration  and  con- 
sistency of  the  elements  of  the  culture. 


Level  of  Survival 

A  society  must  provide  for  the  survival  of  the 
higher  forms  of  development  in  satisfying,  pro- 
tecting, and  expanding  men's  psychic  and  spiritual 
needs  and  expressions,  that  is,  those  over  and 
above  the  elemental  material  things  essential  to 
mere  biological  maintenance  and  the  bare  require- 
ments for  societal  order  and  perpetuity.  The 
human  problem  is  not  merely  one  of  survival  of 
individuals  and  organizations,  but  also  one  of 
level  of  survival.  This  means  that  a  human  society 
should  furnish  outlets  for  man's  numerous  derived 
or  learned  needs.  Opportunities  for  companionship, 
play,  and  recreation  must  be  provided. 

This  higher  level  of  survival  is  concerned  espe- 
cially with  the  knowledge  of  men  and  their 
interests,  ideologies,  and  values— the  things  that 
men  believe  in,  the  ways  they  think,  their  defini- 
tions of  life  situations  in  terms  of  which  they  act. 
In  most  instances  they  wish  to  achieve  a  standard 
of  living  and  to  satisfy  intellectual,  political,  ethi- 
cal, aesthetic,  and  religious  wants.  These  give 
meaning,  purpose,  and  a  sense  of  worth-whileness 
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to  the  human  venture.  Of  special  note  are  the  need 
for  intellectual  cooperation  and  exploration,  for 
developing  systems  for  explaining  natural  phe- 
nomena (magic,  myth,  and  science),  for  art  forms 
to  give  satisfaction  to  expressional  urges,  and  for 
the  means  of  explaining  man's  place  in  the  uni- 
verse and  of  adjusting  his  relations  to  the  super- 
natural. Involved  also  are  techniques  for  escaping 
from  reality  and  achieving  compensations  for  the 
discomforts  and  thwartings  which  man's  submer- 
gence in  the  corporate  existence  of  his  society 
inevitably  imposes  upon  him.  (13,  p.  412) 


Motivation  and  Renewal 

A  society  must  provide  adequacy  of  motivation 
for  a  sufficient  proportion  of  its  population  to  as- 


sure all  forms  of  essential  societal  participation, 
individual  and  group  performance,  and  conform- 
ity to  the  society's  accepted  requirements  of  action. 
This  involves  continuous  teaching  and  the  manip- 
ulation of  both  informal  and  institutional  penalties 
and  rewards.  Without  sufficient  motivation  the 
socially  essential  things  are  not  done.  A  society 
must  also  provide  for  its  own  renewal  and  reor- 
ganization as  dissociation,  decadence,  or  ossifica- 
tion threaten  or  occur. 

Beyond  these  lie  the  over-all  objectives  of  pro- 
viding for  material,  intellectual  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity, the  essential  ego  satisfactions  flowing  from 
the  favorable  responses  of  others,  and  the  fullest 
possible  individual  fulfillment  consistent  with  gen- 
eral well-being.  All  this  depends  upon  a  durable, 
smoothly  and  efficiently  functioning,  security-guar- 
anteeing, opportunity-producing  social  system. 


Human  and  Animal  Societies 


Although  all  manner  of  living  forms  have  some 
kind  and  degree  of  societal  life,  human  society,  in 
addition  to  the  common-animal  features,  has  cer- 
tain strikingly  unique  characteristics  and  functions 
simply  because  man  is  man.  These  will  be  illumi- 
nated in  contrast  by  means  of  a  very  brief  exami- 
nation of  subhuman  animal  societies.  This  will  be 
one  of  our  few  resorts  to  comparative  sociology. 

On  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  animal 
societies  that  have  been  analyzed,  they  may  be  ar- 
ranged along  a  continuum  ranging  from  the 
groupings  of  protozoa  or  unicellular  forms  at  one 
extreme  to  the  societies  of  man  at  the  other.  This 
continuum  consists  not  only  of  increasing  diver- 
sity and  complexity  of  social  life,  though  such 
features  are  clearly  involved,  but  of  increasing 
consciousness  of  participation,  of  learning,  of  pur- 
posiveness,  planning,  and  contriving  in  organiza- 
tion and  functioning,  and  of  the  existence  of 
symbolic  transmission  of  what  has  been  learned 
about  desirable  individual  and  social  living.  The 
bare  outlines  of  the  types  of  societies  arrayed  along 
this  continuum  will  be  briefly  presented,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  wide  interval  between 
human  society  and  that  of  the  other  primates. 
Man's  distinctiveness  in  the  animal  world  also  re- 
veals itself  in  many  features  of  his  societal  life. 


Protozoan  Colonies 

The  social  life  of  protozoa  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  single-celled  organisms.  They 
exist  in  colonies  and  in  a  medium  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  Their  contacts  are  accidental 
and  they  spend  their  social  life  in  physical  cohe- 
sion with  each  other,  acting  together  as  a  single 
organism.  The  common  life  involves  merely  dis- 
criminatory reactions  to  different  individuals 
mainly  in  relation  to  mating.  In  most  of  the  species 
and  varieties  that  have  been  investigated  there  are 
two  sex  types.  Individuals  of  the  same  sex  type  do 
not  react  together,  and  where  the  individuals  are 
all  of  the  same  sex  type,  they  remain  scattered  and 
separate. 

If  there  are  different  sex  types  among  the  min- 
gled individuals,  those  of  different  sex  types  adhere 
together,  forming  large  clots.  Presently  some  of 
these  unite  into  pairs  by  contact  of  their  oral  sur- 
faces. These  pairs  continue  in  congregation  until 
there  has  been  a  division  and  exchange  of  parts  of 
the  nuclei  and  chromosomes.  Eventually  new  in- 
dividuals may  develop  from  each  such  union. 
Among  some  species  there  seems  to  be  a  division 
of  labor  based  on  other  physical  differences  among 
the  individuals  composing  the  colony.  In  all  in- 
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stances  the  social  bonds  between  the  members  are 
purely  physical  and  physiological  and  mainly  for 
sexual  or  reproductive  purposes.  (37) 


Insect  Societies 

The  most  highly  organized  populations  among 
metazoan  or  multicellular  and  detached  animals 
below  the  human  level  are  found  among  certain 
species  of  the  social  insects— ants,  termites,  bees, 
and  wasps,  although  these  social  insects  are  a  very 
small  portion  (some  3  per  cent)  of  the  500,000  or 
more  known  species  of  insects.  Among  these  the 
individuals  are  not  physically  attached  to  each 
other.  They  are  sentient  creatures,  and  the  bonds 
uniting  them  are  somewhat  psychic  as  well  as 
physical.  The  reaction  to  stimuli  provided  by  other 
members,  however,  is  always  in  a  manner  fixed  by 
inheritance. 

The  rather  extensive  division  of  labor  in  main- 
tenance functions  in  some  species  is  based  upon 
physiologically  specialized  differences  between 
castes  of  individual  insects.  There  may  be  such 
specialized  forms  as  queens,  which  produce  the 
offspring,  drones,  workers,  and  fighters.  Members 
of  each  group  play  their  unvarying  roles  and  per- 
form their  tasks  repetitively  as  a  matter  of  special 
physiological  constitution  and  instinctive  response. 
Their  action  is  "already  learned"— a  matter  of 
genetic  potentialities. 

Communication  is  of  a  sensory  sort  and  seems 
to  occur  by  means  of  smell  and  touch  through 
the  antennas.  Among  most  of  the  social  species 
the  individuals  seem  to  recognize  members  of  their 
own  colony  and  discriminate,  often  to  the  extent 
of  violent  exclusion,  against  outsiders.  In  general, 
the  young  are  produced,  protected,  and  nurtured, 
and  the  elemental  needs  of  subsistence,  shelter,  in- 
ternal order,  and  protection  against  aggression  for 
all  members  are  provided  for  in  an  efficient  joint 
manner. 

The  whole  community,  however,  acts  like  a  sin- 
gle organism,  and  the  behavior  of  all  the  members 
in  their  respective  cooperative  roles  is  entirely  un- 
varying and  automatic,  a  matter  of  innate,  un- 
learned reflexes,  built  up  through  long  natural 
selection.  Insect  societies  are  governed  by  sureness 
of  instinct,  and  the  instincts  are  limited  to  specific 
purposes.  Hence,  their  behavior  can  be  predicted 
with  great  accuracy.  If  anything  happens  to  dis- 


organize the  inherited  organization  of  life,  it  must 
be  re-established  according  to  innate  tendencies  or 
not  at  all.  Survival  is  not  through  length  of  life 
or  reflection  or  any  ability  to  profit  by  experience, 
but  through  enormous  fertility. 


Societies  of  Birds  and  Mammals 

These  creatures  function  in  fairly  durable 
groups,  though  some  of  the  groupings  are  of  a 
seasonal  nature.  Certain  birds,  such  as  pelicans, 
grackels,  crows,  and  barnyard  fowl,  live  in  flocks 
that  seem  to  indicate  some  degree  of  internal  or- 
ganization. Flight  organizations  take  distinctive 
changing  forms.  Differences  in  social  position 
based  on  superordinate-subordinate  relations  and 
a  superior-inferior  scale  (pecking  order)  seem  to 
prevail,  including  leadership  phenomena.  Various 
noises  and  other  signals  lead  to  different  kinds  of 
individual  and  group  action,  such  as  flight,  retire- 
ment to  shelter,  advance  upon  food,  or  attack  upon 
aggressors  and  foreign  intruders. 

Colonies  of  beavers,  which  are  actually  family 
groups  consisting  of  parents  and  offspring  of  the 
current  and  past  year,  cooperate  in  building  dams 
and  lodges  and  in  cutting  and  dragging  trees. 
Wolf  packs,  consisting  of  family  groups  and  larger 
temporary  hunting  groups,  function  jointly.  The 
various  herd  animals,  such  as  reindeer,  elk  in  sea- 
son, wild  horses,  and  cattle,  have  guards  and 
watchmen,  warning  procedures,  defense  forma- 
tions, and  social  dominance  and  submission  pat- 
terns. 

Among  primates,  such  as  monkeys,  baboons, 
orangutans,  chimpanzees,  and  gorillas,  we  find 
various  degrees  of  joint  activity.  They  may  have 
monogamous  or  polygamous  family  groupings. 
The  polygamous  groups  consist  of  a  sort  of  harem 
organization  with  the  dominant  male,  several  fe- 
males, the  immature  young,  and  a  fringe  of  young, 
unemancipated  males.  Some  live  in  well-organized 
bands  which  hunt  and  feed  jointly,  and  fight  tres- 
passers upon  their  territory.  When  they  fight,  how- 
ever, the  cooperation  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter 
of  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  situation  or  of 
altruism  toward  band  members,  but  an  immediate 
response  to  the  stimulus  of  fear. 

There  is  some  regulation  of  conduct  among 
members  of  groups  in  such  activities  as  feeding, 
flea-hunting,  sex  play,  and  migration.  This  intra- 
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group  control  is  largely  based  upon  dominance  and 
submission  as  determined  by  competitive  interac- 
tion. The  dominant  creature  is  usually  a  male 
though  in  some  cases  it  may  be  a  female.  The 
dominance  mainly  rests  upon  physical  strength 
and  prowess  with  cleverness  as  an  occasional  ele- 
ment. The  degree  of  dominance  determines  the 
extent  to  which  bodily  appetites  are  satisfied,  the 
females  a  male  may  possess,  the  amount  of  food 
an  individual  eats,  and  the  extent  of  punishment 
received. 

Birds  and  mammals  have  various  means  of  com- 
munication, such  as  vocal  sounds  (cries  and  calls), 
bodily  gestures  and  postures,  manual  exploration, 
and,  among  the  primates  and  possibly  some  others, 
facial  expression.  They  make  and  respond  to  social 
stimuli.  They  receive  considerable  conditioning, 
largely  by  hard  knocks,  within  the  group,  and  they 
show  some  capacity  to  learn.  In  fact,  at  the  higher 
animal  levels,  much  of  the  responsive  behavior  of 
individuals  toward  others  is  learned.  However,  each 
individual  must  do  all  the  learning  which  he  uses 
himself  and  cannot  pass  on  to  others  the  result  of 
his  experience,  save  as  the  other  acquires  it  by 
imitation.  From  the  organization  along  dominance- 
submission  lines,  it  can  be  inferred  that  leadership 
phenomena  exist.  Finally,  at  the  higher  levels,  some 
of  the  cooperation  seems  to  be  of  a  conscious  na- 
ture. This  seems  to  be  the  case  especially  with 
respect  to  guarding  territory,  wangling  food,  and 
protecting  against  enemies.  However,  the  con- 
sciousness rests  on  hunger  and  fear  and  is  a  re- 
sponse to  instinctive  and  physical  stimuli. 

In  general,  in  subhuman  animal  societies  inter- 
stimulation  is  on  a  mechanistic  basis,  and  the  main 
incitements  to  social  participation  are  reciprocal 
feeding,  sexual  behavior,  reciprocal  care,  need  of 
protection,  and  shelter  seeking.  The  common  par- 
ticipation results  mainly  from  sensory  stimuli  and 
is  expressed  according  to  inherited,  unchanging,  or 
very  slowly  changing  patterns.  Even  such  speciali- 
zation of  social  function  as  exists  is  a  matter  of 
physiological  characteristics,  with  sex  and  physical 
strength  as  the  most  important  factors.  While  there 
is  frequent  evidence  of  social  as  well  as  other  con- 
trivance among  some  of  the  subhuman  species,  the 
fruits  of  this  contrivance  either  of  a  natural  or  pro- 
cedural nature  are  not  passed  on  to  later  genera- 
tions, except  as  they  can  be  acquired  by  direct 
imitation. 


Human  Societies 

Human  societies  have  most  of  the  characteristics 
of  animal  societies  as  essential  aspects  of  their 
functioning,  but  there  are  certain  other  unique 
features  that  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  and  give 
human  social  life  its  special  functional  distinctive- 
ness. It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous gulf  between  the  social  organizations  of 
human  beings  and  those  of  the  most  highly  social 
and  most  highly  developed  subhuman  animals. 
The  uniqueness  of  human  society  is  fundamentally 
the  uniqueness  of  man  as  compared  with  all  other 
animals.  The  human  distinctiveness  will  be  found 
to  be  of  stellar  and  strategic  importance  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  every  process  and  function  treated  in 
this  work.  (10,  pp.  197-203;  30;  34) 

Complexity  of  Human  Societies.  The  individual 
units,  to  be  sure,  are  all  Homo  sapiens,  with  com- 
mon biological  and  psychological  characteristics 
and  processes,  and  not  physiologically  differenti- 
ated elements  within  the  species,  as  among  insects, 
for  example.  Human  societies  themselves,  however, 
are  not  only  collectivities  of  individuals  or  of  a 
species  living  together  as  simple  colonies  or  repro- 
ductive and  maintenance  groups,  but  collectivities 
of  collectivities  that  extend  over  wide  and  diverse 
areas,  consist  of  different  human  varieties,  come 
from  different  physical  environments,  and  have  dif- 
ferent histories  behind  them. 

Mental  and  Spiritual  Social  Life.  The  social  life 
of  subhuman  animals  is  almost  entirely  corporeal 
and  psycho-physical.  It  is  largely  based  on  instinct, 
that  is,  inborn,  inherited,  unlearned  patterns  of 
behavior  adjusted  to  a  specific  past  stimulus  situ- 
ation. Species  living  mainly  with  the  aid  of  instinct 
respond  automatically  in  a  manner  best  suited  for 
survival  during  their  past  career.  Hence,  their 
individual  and  social  life  is  largely  unconscious  and 
a  matter  of  ready-made  responses. 

Man's  instincts  are  few,  and  although  they  are 
powerful  propulsions,  they  are  of  a  more  or  less 
undifferentiated  nature,  ill-suited  by  themselves  to 
enable  him  to  survive.  They  are  supplemented, 
even  dominated,  by  his  mental  and  spiritual  ca- 
pacities. Man  thinks.  He  also  remembers.  Thus, 
not  only  do  his  peculiar  mental  faculties  enable 
him  to  know  more  than  any  other  creatures;  they 
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also  enable  him  to  learn  more  and  faster.  Think- 
ing and  knowing  enable  him  to  surmount  mere 
overt  trial  and  error.  He  is  able  to  engage  in  inner 
trial  and  error;  to  find  meanings  in  things  and 
occurrences;  to  imagine,  analyze,  and  anticipate; 
to  experiment,  create,  and  seek  and  find  solutions 
to  problems.  He  can  sublimate  his  urges  and  emo- 
tions, make  and  enjoy  beauty,  and  comprehend  the 
abstract  and  the  unseen. 

There  is  a  continual  interplay  of  man's  mental 
capacities  and  his  social  life.  In  its  characteristic 
forms  his  society  is  largely  a  product  of  mentality, 
for  most  of  his  activities  are  learned,  that  is,  ac- 
quired as  a  result  of  interpersonal  stimuli  originat- 
ing in  group  life.  Similarly,  his  very  association 
with  his  fellow  humans  not  only  enables  him  to 
execute  and  realize  these  mental  and  spiritual 
traits,  but  also  stimulates,  enhances,  and  directs 
them. 

These  factors  point  to  several  interrelated  propo- 
sitions based  on  accepted  facts  regarding  man  in 
his  typical  society. 

Communication  by  Means  of  Symbols.  Some  of 
the  higher  animals,  such  as  apes  and  monkeys, 
show  some  ability  to  learn  and  remember  during 
their  own  lifetime.  But  lacking  all  except  the  most 
rudimentary  ability  to  symbolize  (possibly  through 
a  few  standardized,  developed  sounds  and  ges- 
tures), the  members  of  one  generation  are  incap- 
able of  transmitting  acquired  knowledge  and 
attitudes  to  the  next  generation.  Each  generation 
must,  through  its  own  actual  participation  in  ex- 
perience, acquire  the  same  knowledge  and  attitudes 
all  over  again. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  capable  of  symbol  be- 
havior. (45;  108)  He  lives  his  life  at  the  symbolic 
level.  By  symbolic  expression  we  mean  specifically 
the  fact  that  man,  in  association  with  his  fellows, 
arbitrarily  makes,  establishes,  and  uses  language. 
He  devises  conventionalized  systems  of  expressions 
and  signs,  especially  words,  which  carry  standard 
meanings.  These  systems  of  words  and  methods  of 
combining  words  are  used  and  understood  by  a 
considerable  number  of  people. 

The  animal  can  simulate  impulse  or  desire  by 
physical  gesture,  but  he  cannot  describe  it.  Descrip- 
tion implies  thinking,  and  thinking  or  forming 
ideas  can  of  necessity  be  done  only  by  means  of 
words.  Without  words  we  have  only  hazy  percep- 


tion, not  conception.  Thinking  is  dependent  upon 
and  determined  by  language. 

By  means  of  symbols  man  can  not  only  con- 
ceptualize and  specifically,  accurately,  and  fully 
define  his  experiences,  but  can  also  remember  and 
transmit  in  detail  and  completeness  what  he  has 
learned.  Furthermore,  both  oral  and  written  words 
enable  him  to  "package"  and  "store"  experience 
for  others  remote  in  space  and  time. 

Culture.  Since  man  is  the  only  animal  capable 
of  symbol  behavior,  he  is  the  only  creature  to  pos- 
sess culture.  (29;  44)  By  means  of  symbols  and  the 
resultant  greatly  facilitated  remembering  and 
learning  and  storing,  plus  his  ability  to  contrive 
and  construct,  man  creates  a  vastly  significant  cul- 
tural environment  over  and  above  the  physical  and 
the  biological.  Hence,  he  behaves  socioculturally. 
He  thus  "adds  an  extra  dimension  to  existence,  and 
makes  human  what  would  otherwise  be  merely 
animal."  (34,  pp.  3,  43)  From  this  all  other  dif- 
ferences flow. 

The  subhuman  animals  begin  life  where  their 
parents  began  with  respect  to  behavior  patterns 
and  reaction  to  the  material  objects  of  the  environ- 
ment. They  have  societies,  but  they  lack  culture. 
Man,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  with  a  rich  ac- 
cumulation of  acquired  patterns  of  behavior,  con- 
trived modifications  of  the  physical  and  biological 
environment,  tools,  skills,  techniques,  bodies  of 
knowledge,  beliefs,  ideas,  standards  and  rules,  and 
a  long-developed  system  of  societal  organization 
and  operation,  which  the  ingenuity  of  his  ancestors 
has  produced,  and  which  he  and  his  contempo- 
raries and  descendants  will  expand,  impair,  or 
reconstruct. 

This  culture  is  thus  the  result  of  accumulation 
through  the  ages,  and  gives  man's  social  life  the 
historical  dimension.  (10,  pp.  39-40)  Similarly,  his 
social  life  is  not  only  a  matter  of  passive,  trial-and- 
error  experience,  but  of  everlasting  discovery  and 
invention,  of  selective  borrowing  from  all  ages  and 
peoples  with  whom  any  symbolic  communication 
has  been  possible,  and  of  continuous  unplanned 
and  planned  reconstruction.  Man  survives  and 
prospers  by  means  of  his  culture.  (104) 

Conscious,  Purposive,  Norm-Directed  Social  Life. 

Man   is  conscious   of  his   relationships   with   his 
fellow  beings;  he  conceives  of  them  as  creatures  of 
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some  worth  in  themselves  with  whom  he  must 
work  out  his  destiny.  With  these  he  exists  not 
merely  passively— biologically  and  psychologically 
—but  constructively  and  spiritually.  Man  is  ever 
developing  batteries  of  interests  and  values,  of 
objectives  and  purposes,  to  be  achieved,  if  not  al- 
ways for  the  whole  society,  at  least  among  his 
fellows.  He  seeks  not  only  existence  and  survival, 
but  ascending  levels  of  living.  Most  members  of 
the  society  are  conscious  of,  though  not  always 
highly  articulate  about,  these  ends,  which  function 
as  motivators  and  guides  to  individual  and  joint 
behavior. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  and  purposes  men 
jointly  set  up  norms  or  standards  of  performance. 
These  norms  define  action  in  the  multiplicity  of 
social  situations  and  indicate  what  ought  and 
ought  not  to  be.  Finally,  men  in  society  establish 
positive  and  negative  sanctions  to  enforce  per- 
formance. 

Constructed  Mechanism  of  Social  Organization. 

Human  social  organization  does  not  consist  merely 
of  stimulation  and  responsiveness  or  of  something 
learned  on  the  spot.  It  consists  of  all  manner  of 
associations  and  organizations  of  men  to  effect  par- 
ticular and  more  or  less  well-known  and  accepted 
objectives;  it  consists  of  institutions  which  chart 
and  regulate  the  varied  behavior  of  men  in  the 
interests  of  social  order  and  maintenance  and  qual- 
ity of  living.  Division  of  labor  is  effected  for  more 


efficient  operation,  and  persons  are  trained  more 
or  less  formally  for  their  respective  roles.  Inequali- 
ties among  men  and  groups  are  more  or  less  fairly 
arranged  for  by  means  of  positional  systems.  The 
social  ways  of  life  are  deliberately  and  systemat- 
ically transmitted  to  each  generation  and  practiced 
under  some  group  supervision.  In  brief,  the  total 
social  organization  is  not  given;  it  is  a  constructed 
means  of  survival  and  prosperity.  The  society  with 
the  most  efficient  organization  has  the  best  chance 
of  survival  and  prosperity. 

Dynamic  Quality  of  Human  Society.  Human 
social  life  is  dynamic  rather  than  static.  The  social 
behavior  of  animals  is  largely  determined  by  in- 
heritable and  physical-environmental  factors. 
Hence,  it  lacks  in  itself  the  potentiality  for  con- 
tinual and  basic  change.  Every  aspect  of  man's 
social  life  is  continually  changing,  not  only  as  the 
result  of  natural  and  automatically  operating  fac- 
tors which  affect  all  life,  but  especially,  because  of 
his  learning  and  communicative  ability,  his  inven- 
tiveness, his  restless  striving,  his  development  of 
new  interests  and  goals,  the  very  accumulation  of 
his  culture,  the  multiplicity  of  culture  materials 
ever  inviting  recombinations,  and  the  recurrent, 
if  not  continuous,  contact  with  the  "contagious" 
culture  of  other  peoples.  His  social  life  is  never 
static  and  never  in  a  state  of  perfect  balance;  it  is 
an  ever-going  concern.  To  interpret  it  otherwise  is 
to  misconceive  it. 


Complexity  of  Human  Societies 


Human  societies  are  not  only  significantly  dis- 
tinct from  subhuman  animal  societies  but  vary 
greatly  among  themselves.  They  show  great  varia- 
tion in  their  extent,  in  the  heterogeneity  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  constituent  elements,  in  the  com- 
plexity and  purposiveness  of  organization,  and  in 
the  nature  of  their  ethos  and  relationships.  Three 
classical  dichotomies  will  be  briefly  mentioned  and 

*The  term  ideal-typical,  or  constructed,  type,  will  be 
used  repeatedly.  It  is  indispensable  both  in  conceptualiza- 
tion and  definition  and  as  a  device  for  establishing  criteria 
of  types  and  subtypes  in  the  classification  of  phenomena. 
Every  actual  example  of  a  phenomenon— whether  physi- 
cal, biological,  psychological,  or  social— has  its  unique, 
divergent,   and   exceptional   features.   But  science,   by   its 


a  fourth  treated  in  some  detail  in  the  ensuing  sec- 
tion as  a  means  of  depicting  the  important  features 
of  a  society  such  as  ours.  Each  presents  a  contrast- 
ing of  ideal-typical*  forms  of  societal  organization 
which  can  be  looked  upon,  not  as  polar  concepts, 
but  as  segments  at  the  extremes  of  a  continuum. 
Most  forms  of  actual  social  life  range  somewhere 
along  the  line  of  the  continuum.  These  four  di- 


very  nature,  seeks  to  create  order  out  of  chaos  and  diver- 
sity and  seeks  to  establish  the  significant  uniformities  and 
the  recurrent  and  related  aspects  of  phenomena.  Hence, 
the  scientist  creates  a  working  conception  of  the  ideal- 
typical  regarding  kinds  of  phenomena  as  a  special  instru- 
ment of  analysis.  Scientific  knowledge  is,  in  one  sense,  a 
collection   of   ideal-typical   concepts.   The   scientist  selects 
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chotomies  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive;  all 
have  common  and  overlapping  features. 


Gemeinschaft  and  Gesellschaft 

In  1887  Ferdinand  Toennies  distinguished  be- 
tween Gemeinschaft  (community)  and  Gesell- 
schaft (society).  Gemeinschaften  are  small,  spon- 
taneous, intimate  groupings  of  homogeneous  per- 
sons, in  which  interrelationships  are  personal  and 
famihstic,  based  on  common,  localized  interests, 
and  in  which  a  high  degree  of  natural  solidarity 
and  mutuality  obtains.  Gesellschaften  are  larger 
collectivities,  diffused  in  space,  more  heterogeneous 
as  to  personnel,  and  characterized  by  impersonal, 
contractual  relationships  and  great  functional  spe- 
cialization. Solidarity  is  achieved  by  rational  or 
willed,  even  compulsory,  action  and  control.  (54; 
55;  57) 


Mechanistic  and  Organic  Solidarity 

Emile  Durkheim  distinguished  between  societies 
with  mechanistic  and  organic  types  of  social  soli- 
darity. Societies  with  mechanistic  solidarity  are  in 
an  earlier  and  simpler  stage  of  social  development. 
They  are  relatively  small,  separate,  and  self-suffi- 
cient. Division  of  labor  and  specialization  of  func- 
don  are  very  limited.  The  solidarity  depends  upon 
the  mental  and  moral  homogeneity  of  the  mem- 
bers; the  social  unity  is  secured  by  the  conformity 
of  members  to  the  same  customs,  traditions,  laws, 
and  moral  and  religious  ideas. 

Sociedes  with  an  organic  solidarity  are  artificial 
mechanisms.  They  emerge  with  increasing  num- 
bers and  density  of  population  and  increasing 
morphological  complexity  of  the  society  itself. 
There  is  great  division  of  labor  and  specialization 
of  funcdon,  with  a  corresponding  decline  in  self- 
sufficiency  and  a  vast  increase  in  interdependence 
of  persons  and  groups.  The  parts  cooperate  like 
the  unlike,  coordinated  units  of  an  organism;  so- 
rtie most  significant,  common,  and  most  frequently  re- 
curring characteristics  of  an  object  or  occurrence  and 
eliminates  the  unique  and  the  systematically  irrelevant 
features.  The  constructed  type  contains  all  the  essential 
properties  or  elements  (for  example,  the  dog  show  judge's 
concept  of  an  Airedale;  the  businessman's  concept  of  a 
corporation;   the  sociologist's   concept  of  a   community), 


cial  solidarity  is  organic.  There  is  heterogeneity  of 
individuals,  the  disappearance  of  mental  and  moral 
similarity  of  individuals,  the  breakdown  of  like- 
mindedness,  and  the  increase  of  individuality  and 
freedom  of  action.  At  the  same  time  there  is  in- 
crease in  social  isolation  and  in  the  emotional  and 
mental  insecurity  of  individuals.  The  economic  and 
political  relations  especially  are  largely  governed 
by  contract.  Social  order  and  social  control  are  the 
result  of  constraint  of  members  by  the  society  it- 
self. There  is  decay  of  inherited  position,  indivi- 
dualization of  religion,  and  increase  in  cosmopoli- 
tanism. (52;  56) 

Sacred  and  Secular  Societies 

Howard  Becker  has  distinguished  between  sacred 
and  secular  societies.  Sacred  societies  are  not  sacred 
in  the  religious  sense  of  being  supernatural  or  holy. 
They  are  societies  of  piety  which  cherish  and  ob- 
serve the  customs,  proprieties,  and  pious  observ- 
ances. They  are  mentally  and  socially  isolated  and 
may  be  geographically  separated  from  other  group- 
ings. Usually  the  population  is  nonliterate  and 
relatively  immobile.  The  relationships  are  intense 
and  are  based  on  kinship,  friendship  and  neighbor- 
hood bonds,  and  locality  contacts  and  interests. 
The  livelihood  patterns  and  forms  of  property  are 
simple.  Their  most  distinctive  feature  is  that  they 
are  conservative  and  are  molded  and  controlled 
mainly  by  tradition.  Behavior  rests  on  the  long- 
standing practices  of  the  folkways,  the  mores,  and 
the  proverbs,  folk  tales,  and  parables  inculcated  in 
childhood.  The  traditions  are  further  reinforced  by 
elaborate  ceremonials.  The  elders  dominate  the 
entire  social  regimen.  There  is  not  much  need  of 
coercion,  since  social  control  is  largely  self-main- 
taining and  self-enforcing.  In  them  there  is  an 
aversion  to  the  new;  hence,  resistance  to  change. 

The  secular  society  is  the  result  of  the  reduction 
of  barriers  to  communication,  trade,  and  social 
intercourse.  There  is  both  physical  and  social  mo- 
bility, with  little  or  no  sacred  feeling  about  the 

but  not  necessarily  all  the  variant  features  of  specific  ex- 
amples of  the  object  or  occurrence.  It  is  not  ideal  in  the 
sense  of  a  desirable  type;  and  it  is  not  typical  in  the  sense 
of  average  characteristics.  Rather,  it  is  the  hypothetical 
average,  consisting  of  the  most  frequently  recurring,  con- 
stant, standard,  and  essential  characteristics,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  kind  of  object  or  occurrence  from  all  others. 
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family  or  locality  in  which  one  was  born.  Literacy 
is  at  a  high  level  among  the  members.  The  popu- 
lation is  heterogeneous.  Utilitarian  differentiation 
and  specialization  characterize  the  economy. 
Strangeness,  anonymity,  individuation,  and  cosmo- 
politanism prevail.  Law  and  reason,  rather  than 
sacred  tradition,  regulate  the  predominantly  con- 
tractual social  relations.  Social  control  requires  a 


continuous  expenditure  of  energy  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  purposive,  planned  organization  that  in- 
volves the  threat  of  force.  Enacted  rather  than 
primary  institutions  chart  the  behavior  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups.*  The  fourth  dichotomy  is  that 
between  folk-agrarian  and  modern  industrial- 
urban  societies— perhaps  the  most  fruitful  one  in 
interpreting  a  society  such  as  ours. 


Folk-Agrarian  and  Industrial-Urban  Societies  Contrasted 


Ideal-typical  social  systems,  examined  according 
to  their  complexity  of  structure  and  operation,  can 
be  placed  along  a  continuum:  isolated  social 
units  ->  folk-agrarian  societies  — >  transitional  so- 
ciety — >  industrial-urban-state  society.  The  small, 
isolated,  homogeneous  society  of  nonliterate  peoples 
has  been  well  analyzed  by  Redfield,  Firth,  and 
others.  The  folk-agrarian  society  is  the  one  in 
which  most  civilized  men  have  lived  their  lives 
through  the  millennia.  It  was  the  predominant  type 
in  the  United  States  until  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple still  live  in  such  societies.  Contemporary  folk- 
agrarian  societies  are  to  be  found  among  the 
primitives  and  in  the  so-called  "backward"  areas 
of  the  earth;  they  are  the  tribal,  communal,  and 
village  peoples.  Primitive  societies  have  been  copi- 
ously described  by  the  anthropologists.  Backward 
and  backwoods  peoples  are  today  to  be  found  in 
most  of  Mexico,  in  parts  of  Central  and  South 
America,  in  most  of  Africa,  and  in  many  portions 
of  China,  India,  the  South  Seas,  and  central  Asia. 

The  extensive,  heterogeneous,  industrial-urban 
society  is  mainly  a  development  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  in  the  Western  world,  al- 
though its  features  are  rapidly  spreading  to  the 
outermost  peoples  and  areas  of  the  earth.  Our  own 
country  in  the  present  century  is  undoubtedly  the 
supremely  significant  example.  For  purposes  of 
general  orientation,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  folk-agrarian  type  of  society 
in  comparison  with  the  industrial-urban. 

To  be  sure,  folk-agrarian,  or  communal,  societies 
have  been  developing  complexities  for  many  cen- 
turies. For  at  least  five  thousand  years  some  of 
them  have  had  cities  which  were  highly  influential 
economically,  politically,  and  culturally.  But  in  the 


main  the  cities  were  isolated  and  carried  the  stamp 
of  the  rural  countryside;  they  were,  in  fact,  mainly 
adjuncts  of  the  country.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
population  lived  in  the  open  country  or  in  villages 
and  small  towns. 

We  still  have  folk-agrarian  communities  within 
our  larger  modern  society,  but  they  are  losing  their 
"folk"  ways  and  characteristics  as  their  members 
participate  more  and  more  in  the  activities  of  the 
greater  society  about  them.  Similarly,  modern  com- 
plex societies  still  carry  some  communal  character- 
istics, since  they  have  so  recently  stemmed  from 
the  folk-agrarian  way  of  life. 

At  intervals  during  the  last  four  thousand  years, 
there  have  been  societies  with  complexities  of  oper- 
ation and  heterogeneity  of  population  and  diversity 
of  culture.  These  were,  nevertheless,  mainly  collec- 
tions of  communal  groups.  In  very  recent  times, 
particularly  the  last  two  centuries,  as  science  and 
modern  technology  have  developed,  the  new  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  and  modern 
urban-centered  industry,  commerce,  finance,  social 
services,  and  culture  have  given  our  civilization  a 
set  of  characteristics  that  never  existed  before.  Our 
societal  life  has  come  to  have  a  distinctive  stamp. 


Ideal-Typical  Folk- Agrarian  Society 

A  number  of  features  set  the  folk-agrarian  so- 
ciety apart  from  the  industrial-urban  society. 

Isolated  Communities.  The  separate  communi- 
ties of  a  folk-agrarian  society  are  relatively  isolated 

*The  earlier  treatment  of  sacred  and  secular  societies 
goes  back  to  Toennies,  Durkheim,  Malinowski,  and  Shot- 
well.  For  recent  and  current  interpretations  and  analyses, 
see  references  49;  50;  51;  53. 
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—physically,  mentally,  socially.  The  majority  of  the 
people  live  in  small  agricultural  communities.  The 
local  groups  themselves  are  characterized  by  physi- 
cal proximity  within  fairly  restricted  neighbor- 
hoods, limited  by  the  available  food  supply  and  the 
means  of  transportation.  On  the  whole  the  settle- 
ment is  sparse;  the  vast  hinterland  of  each  is  rela- 
tively undeveloped.  Although  the  members  are  not 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  other 
communities,  they  have  only  limited  communica- 
tion with,  or  interest  in,  the  outside  world. 

Intimate    Communication    among    Members. 

In  a  folk-agrarian  society  there  is  intimate  com- 
munication among  the  members  who  are  in  face- 
to-face  relationship  with  each  other.  Most  of  the 
relationships  occur  in  the  family,  the  kinship 
group,  and  the  neighborhood. 

Sense  of  Solidarity.  A  strong  sense  of  solidarity 
prevails  in  folk-agrarian  society.  The  members  are 
closely  bound  by  their  local  interests,  needs,  and 
functions  and  by  their  common  culture.  The 
warm,  personal  intimacy,  the  cohesiveness,  and 
the  sentimental  ties  of  the  primary  group  give  the 
members  a  strong  sense  of  belonging  together. 
They  feel  an  anchorage  in  the  community. 

Relative  Homogeneity.  A  folk-agrarian  society 
is  relatively  homogeneous— ethnically,  structurally, 
functionally,  ideologically.  The  range  of  reaction 
of  the  members  is  confined  mainly  to  the  primary 
community.  In  many  instances  the  members 
through  the  generations  have  lived  together  and 
apart  from  others  so  long  that  they  have  developed 
some  characteristic  psychological,  and  occasionally 
biological,  resemblances.  They  see  these  resem- 
blances and  feel  correspondingly  united.  Outsiders 
are  not  always  welcomed. 

The  members  know  and  feel  and  believe  much 
alike.  They  have  common  traditions  and  customs, 
like  attitudes  and  habits.  They  are  molded  to  a 
great  extent  by  tradition  and  so  are  essentially  con- 
servative, even  reactionary.  They  seek  to  pass  on 
their  culture  unchanged.  The  moral  and  religious 
conceptions  are  well  integrated  and  relatively  un- 
changing. In  these  respects  they  are  a  "sacred" 
society.  The  main  functional  differentiations  are 
those  related  to  sex  and  age.  The  groupings  are 
relatively  few  and  not  highly  differentiated. 


Local  Economic  Self-sufficiency,  Local  commu- 
nities in  a  folk-agrarian  society  are  largely  self- 
sufficient  economically.  The  economy  is  mainly 
agricultural  and  handicraft,  and  the  exchange  and 
consumption  of  material  products  and  services  are 
generally,  though  never  completely,  local  and  di- 
rect. The  handicrafts  are  practiced  on  the  farms  by 
the  members  of  the  family  and  the  "acquired"  or 
"hired"  help  and  in  the  villages  and  towns  in  small 
shops.  Technology  is  relatively  simple. 

The  Family  as  the  Basic  Unit  of  Social  Organi- 
zation. The  family  is  not  only  the  reproductive 
and  major  child-rearing  agency  but  also  the  main 
economic  unit  of  folk-agrarian  society.  Its  members 
carry  on  all  the  farm  functions  cooperatively  and 
do  most  of  the  processing  of  the  raw  materials 
produced.  The  family  for  the  most  part  is  of  the 
patriarchal  type.  The  neighborhood  is  the  organi- 
zation for  shared  economic  activities.  In  it  and  in 
the  village  are  carried  on  most  of  the  educational, 
religious,  and  recreational  activities.  In  general 
there  are  relatively  few  highly  differentiated  asso- 
ications  and  highly  institutionalized  groups. 

Scant  Mobility.  Transportation  is  slow  and  lim- 
ited in  a  folk-agrarian  society,  and  physical  move- 
ment occurs  as  an  exceptional  act,  since  persons 
are  bound  to  the  immediate  locality  by  kinship 
ties,  relation  to  the  soil,  and  inherited  handicraft. 
The  classes  are  relatively  fixed  and  "closed,"  and 
social  position  is  inherited  and  retained.  Hence, 
there  is  little  opportunity  or  occasion  for  social 
mobility. 

Mainly  Informal  Social  Control.  Social  control 
in  a  folk-agrarian  society  is  largely  exercised 
through  the  folkways  and  mores  and  enforced  by 
the  informal  pressure  of  local  community  opinion. 
In  so  far  as  there  is  law— and  there  is  for  the  larger 
loosely  jointed  society— it  reflects  primary  group 
values  and  is  likely  to  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
mores.  A  general  pattern  of  law,  political  action, 
and  social  order  prevails.  The  informal  sanctions, 
such  as  community  opinion,  gossip,  and  super- 
natural taboos,  operate  with  great  effectiveness.  If 
the  individual  violates  the  sanctions,  he  feels  anx- 
iety and  has  attacks  of  "conscience."  Deviations 
from  the  standards  are  penalized  by  the  group 
(and  possibly  by  the  supernatural),  which  turns 
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against  the  individual,  gossiping  about  him,  ridi- 
culing him,  or,  as  a  final  measure,  driving  him  out 
of  the  group. 


Ideal-Typical  Modern  Industrial-Urban 
Society 

In  the  last  two  centuries  a  set  of  processes  has 
been  at  work  which  has  brought  drastic  changes 
in  the  interrelationships  of  human  beings  and 
has  produced  a  form  of  societal  organization  with 
new  and  distinctive  features,  an  organization  that 
is  infinitely  complex,  massive,  and  fluid. 

Development  of  Technology.  Modern  society  is 
a  product  of  an  array  of  revolutions.  For  some 
of  the  factors  we  must  go  back  to  the  Renaissance, 
especially  to  its  scientific  phase;  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, particularly  to  some  of  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic residues;  and  to  the  commercial  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

In  the  main,  however,  modern  society  is  the 
product  of  the  transformations  in  the  way  of  life 
induced  by  a  combination  of  closely  related  fac- 
tors of  dynamic  change:  the  scientific  revolution, 
the  revolution  in  communication  and  transporta- 
tion, the  industrial  revolution,  the  urban  revolu- 
tion, the  revolution  in  agriculture  occasioned  by 
mechanization  and  more  recently  by  electrification, 
and  finally  the  demographic  revolution  of  the  last 
two  centuries.  These  have  resulted  in  a  vast  mod- 
ernization process. 

The  most  extensive  of  these  revolutions  has  been 
in  technology.  Man  has  always  had  something  in 
the  way  of  technics  (tools  and  implements)  and 
techniques  (skills  and  operational  procedures),  and 
these  have  combined  in  the  form  of  a  technology, 
that  is,  a  mechanical  and  organizational  system  for 
carrying  on  the  economy  of  a  society.*  The  un- 
paralleled advance  of  science  in  very  recent  times 
has  vasdy  increased  man's  body  of  systematic 
knowledge  about  all  aspects  of  the  phenomenal 
world.  The  application  of  this  knowledge  to  human 
life  problems,  which  is  the  essence  of  technology,  is 
the  basis  of  the  profound  transformations  of  the 
total  way  of  life  of  modern  times.  Earlier  technolo- 
gies were  based  largely  on  rule-of-thumb  proce- 

*See  Chap.  6  for  an  elaboration  of  these  terms. 


dures  rather  than  on  systematic  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  method.  Today,  especially  in  Western 
society,  discoveries  and  inventions  that  proceed 
from  the  use  of  scientific  methods  have  given  us  a 
host  of  new  technologies— all  of  them  ways  of 
achieving  utilitarian  ends. 

Major  Transforming  Processes  Derived  from  Re- 
cent Technological  Advances.  Two  social  proc- 
esses growing  out  of  scientific  and  technological 
development  have  been  of  strategic  importance  in 
giving  modern  complex  society  its  distinctive  char- 
acteristics. They  are  the  reciprocally  related  proc- 
esses of  industrialization  and  urbanization. 

Industrialization.  Industrialization  is  the  tech- 
nological process  growing  out  of  the  utilization  of 
applied  science  whereby  production  is  accom- 
plished with  the  use  of  power  machinery.  (76) 
Power  machinery  is  used  in  manufacturing  or 
processing  raw  materials,  in  the  extractive  indus- 
tries, and  increasingly  in  agriculture.  It  involves 
many  features  quite  distinct  from  those  of  a  self- 
sufficient,  localized,  rural,  or  homestead,  or  village 
shop  handicraft  economy.  For  manufacturing  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  central  supply  of  mechanical 
power.  The  machines,  large,  numerous,  and  ex- 
pensive, must  be  grouped  in  factories  according  to 
the  production  lines,  thus  constituting  a  mass- 
production  plant. 

In  mass-production  plants  there  is  a  large-scale 
and  intricate  division  of  labor  and  a  large  labor 
force  carrying  on  specialized  and  automatized  op- 
erations. The  specialized  activities  and  jobs  are 
routinized  and  serialized.  All  known  mechanical 
means  of  transportation  are  used  to  bring  raw 
materials  and  half-finished  goods  to  factories  and 
to  take  consumption  goods  from  the  factories, 
warehouses,  and  specialized  agricultural  areas  to 
the  final  consumers.  Both  power  and  machinery 
are  used  for  communication,  as  in  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  radio,  and  teletype.  Production  is  for  an 
impersonal  market,  which  consists  of  an  unknown 
mass  of  scattered  clients.  Vast  amounts  of  capital 
must  be  publicly  or  privately  provided,  and  mone- 
tary arrangements  of  all  kinds  are  instrumental- 
ized  through  a  complicated  credit  system. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
various  functions,  it  is  necessary  that  huge  formal 
organizations,  usually  taking  the  corporate  form, 
carry  on  these  operations.  This  requires  in  turn 
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the  concentration  of  many  people  in  densely  in- 
habited urban  or  metropolitan  areas.  Increasingly 
also,  for  purposes  of  maximum  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, plants  engaged  in  complementary  processes 
are  grouped  together,  thus  saving  transportation 
costs. 

As  a  countermeasure  to  the  huge  producing  and 
commercial  organizations  the  workers  increasingly 
form  themselves  into  huge  labor  unions.  Not  only 
does  industrialization  breed  mass  production  and 
mass  exchange;  it  involves  mass  bargaining,  both 
between  producers  and  consumers  and  between 
workers  and  employing  corporations.  Finally,  it 
creates  a  vast  array  of  standardized  products.  So 
far-reaching  is  industrialization  in  its  social  effects 
that  it  produces  its  own  dominant  way  of  life. 

Urbanization.  Modern  urbanization  is  a  proc- 
ess consisting  essentially  of  the  movement  of  per- 
sons to,  and  their  settlement  in,  urban  areas  which 
is  due  mainly  to  the  concentration  there  of  produc- 
tion, exchange,  social-economic  services,  govern- 
ment, education,  the  fine  arts  and  the  cultural 
amenities.  (95;  96) 

There  has  been  some  urbanization  in  all  of  the 
great  civilizations  of  the  last  five  thousand  years. 
Modern  urbanization,  however,  received  its  first 
impetus  from  the  commercial  revolution  which  in 
a  real  sense  began  with  the  Crusades,  but  which 
had  its  main  propulsion  in  the  discovery  of  new 
trade  routes  during  the  late  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  vast  increase  in  commerce  resulting 
from  the  mounting  demand  for  all  manner  of  com- 
modities and  the  consequent  extension  of  markets 
created  a  need  for  centers  of  specialized  and  com- 
plementary handicrafts,  of  transport  and  transfer, 
and  of  exchange.  The  very  increase  in  commodities 
available  through  the  widely  extended  exchange 
provided  the  surpluses  essential  to  urban  existence. 
The  industrial  revolution  beginning  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  gave  the  modern  urbanization  proc- 
ess its  distinctive  features  as  it  brought  about  that 
complex  of  processes  just  referred  to  as  "indus- 
trialization." 

It  was  not  until  the  host  of  modern  technologies 
developed  that  vast  concentrations  of  population 
could  safely  exist.  These  technologies  made  avail- 
able cheap  and  rapid  long-distance  transportation 
of  persons,  raw  materials,  and  finished  commodi- 
ties essential  to  the  employment  and  maintenance 
of  large,  dense  populations.  As  mechanical,  chemi- 


cal, and  biological  technologies  came  to  be  applied 
to  agriculture,  they  made  possible  great  surpluses 
of  raw  materials  and  food  over  and  above  those 
necessary  to  sustain  the  local  agrarian  communities, 
and  also  released  many  agricultural  workers  from 
the  rural  districts— in  fact,  forced  them  to  leave. 

These  technologies  improved  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  increased  the  transmission  of  ideas 
and  arts,  thus  enhancing  cities  as  cultural  centers. 
They  made  possible  modern  medicine  and  sanita- 
tion, which  in  turn  have  permitted  masses  of  people 
to  live  safely  in  close  proximity,  avoiding  serious 
endemic  and  epidemic  diseases.  They  also  made 
possible  engineering  science;  it  in  turn  provided 
water  supply,  adequate  and  safe  housing  and 
building  construction,  internal  rapid  transit,  and 
so  on. 

Modern  urbanization  is  the  indispensable  part- 
ner of  industrialization.  (80)  The  urban  system 
goes  with  the  industrial  system.  The  city  is  the 
scene  of  industrialism's  manpower  mobilization, 
its  major  organizational  forms,  such  as  its  fac- 
tories, its  finance,  credit  and  commercial  opera- 
tions, its  jobbing  and  retail  businesses,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  economic  and  social  services  which 
stem  from  it. 

Urbanization  has  been  referred  to  above  as  a 
centripetal  movement  to,  and  a  concentration  and 
incorporation  of  population  in,  cities.  It  is  more 
than  that,  however;  it  is  a  process  which,  with  its 
related  industrialization  process,  also  produces  a 
total  way  of  life.  (98)  It  tends,  in  a  surprisingly 
short  period  of  time,  to  produce  a  population  the 
increasing  proportion  of  which  lives  in  cities  or 
metropolitan  areas  rather  than  on  farms  or  in 
small  towns. 

What  is  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  entire  society  takes  on  industrial-urban  ways, 
organizational  forms,  interests,  values,  and  con- 
trols. Not  only  does  agriculture  become  mechan- 
ized and  more  highly  specialized,  with  emphasis 
on  cash  crops,  as  compared  with  diversified  farm- 
ing, but  large-scale,  entrepreneurial,  even  corporate, 
farming  develops.  Rural  buying  and  marketing, 
rural  power  and  protective  organizations,  and  vari- 
ous forms  of  commercial  insurance  are  introduced. 
The  rural  areas  lose  their  isolated,  economic,  and 
cultural  self-sufficiency  as  they  become  dependent 
upon  urban-made  machines,  agricultural  aids,  con- 
sumption goods,  luxuries,  and  amusements. 
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Urban  ways,  interests,  values,  and  ideas  are 
centrifugal  as  they  move  out  through  all  the  means 
of  communication  and  transportation.  Even  rural 
religion  becomes  urban-dominated.  The  rural  areas 
become  dependent  upon  cities  for  various  special- 
ized services.  All  areal  portions  of  the  society  be- 
come specialized  and  dependent  communities  serv- 
ing the  whole  national  socioeconomic  system. 

The  folk-agrarian  society  tends  to  evaporate;  the 
whole  society  becomes  urban-dominated  and  ur- 
ban-oriented. (86;  87;  90;  92;  94;  98) 

Characteristics  of  Modern  Industrial-Urban  So- 
ciety. The  major  characteristics  of  a  modern 
complex  society  with  its  industrial-urban  way  of 
life  will  be  briefly  presented  as  a  setting  for  the 
discussion  of  processes  that  follows.  While  the  char- 
acteristics are  interrelated,  they  must,  of  necessity, 
be  treated  separately  for  analytical  purposes. 

Heterogeneity  of  Population.  The  population 
of  a  society  consists  of  all  the  people  occupying 
the  given  area  at  a  given  time.  Thanks  to  com- 
munication and  transportation,  a  population  like 
our  own  is  recruited  not  only  from  the  original 
indigenous  population  (negligible  in  our  case),  but 
primarily  from  peoples  of  various  racial,  national- 
ity and  cultural  origins  and  backgrounds,  attracted 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  high  industrial  and 
economic  opportunities  and  superior  religious,  po- 
litical and  social  freedoms  and  opportunities.  With- 
in our  country  these  people  have  lived  under  a 
variety  of  regional,  rural-urban,  socioeconomic,  so- 
cial psychic,  and  cultural  conditions.  They  have 
blended  in  various  ways  and  produced  diverse 
"biological  and  cultural  hybrids."  Any  great  na- 
tional society,  especially  our  own,  is  a  vast,  complex 
mozaic  of  heterogeneous  peoples. 

Manifold  Impersonal  Relationships.  The 
heterogeneous  population  consists  of  millions  of 
persons  massed  together  in  vast  aggregations,  in- 
creasingly taking  metropolitan  and  cosmopolitan 
form.  The  contacts  that  individuals  make  as  they 
go  about  their  daily  affairs  are  great  in  number 
and  many  are  of  fleeting  though  face-to-face  na- 
ture. People  associate  constantly  with  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  persons,  often  in  close  quarters,  but 
mostly  with  strangers  or  with  persons  with  whom 
they  have  only  occasional  contact  and  very  limited 
acquaintance.  Less  and  less  are  the  contacts  per- 
sonal, positive,  sympathetic,  and  friendly  as  in  a 


folk  or  folk-agrarian  society.  They  are  largely  of  a 
secondary-group  nature.  The  individuals  are  emo- 
tionally detached  from  each  other;  they  know  only 
small  parts  of  other  persons,  even  of  acquaintances, 
not  whole  persons.  They  play  only  segmental  roles 
in  their  relationships. 

Such  contacts  do  not  make  for  solidarity  and 
mutual  understanding.  Instead  they  are  conducive 
to  individuation,  indifference  to  others,  reserve, 
and  a  superficial  tolerance  of  anything  that  does 
not  affect  the  given  individual  adversely. 

Spatial  Mobility.  Owing  to  abundant  trans- 
portation facilities  the  movement  in  physical  space 
of  persons  and  goods  is  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  before,  both  within  and  between  societies. 
Thanks  to  communication,  people  learn  readily  of 
alternative  and  constantly  varying  economic  and 
social  opportunities  elsewhere.  We  are  concerned 
especially  with  the  resultant  intrasociety  mobility. 
The  movement  from  locality  to  locality  within 
either  a  rural  area  or  a  city,  from  country  to  city, 
from  county  to  county,  from  state  to  state,  or 
from  region  to  region  involves  millions  of  persons 
annually  in  the  United  States. 

The  place  stability  of  people  is  less  than  ever 
before.  However,  permanence  or  stability  of  resi- 
dence contributes  to  group  unity  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  institutional  organization.  It  implies  partici- 
pation in  a  community,  established  acquaintances, 
a  known  reputation,  a  status,  social  and  moral, 
which  must  be  maintained,  a  knowledge  of  the 
mores  on  the  part  of  individuals,  and  a  regularity 
in  community  routines. 

High  mobility  hinders  all  of  these.  It  continually 
disturbs  the  existing  community  equilibrium  and 
requires  a  new  one.  The  individuals  who  move 
must  be  continually  shifting  their  social  gears. 
When  they  move  into  a  different  region,  they  must 
readjust  themselves  to  different  local  conditions. 
Victims  of  mobility  themselves  tend  to  be  com- 
munally untutored,  morally  isolated,  and  spiritually 
nomadic. 

Division  of  Labor,  Specialization  of  Func- 
tions, and  Diversification  of  Interests.  In  a  so- 
ciety of  extensive  area  and  great  numbers,  such  as 
our  own,  there  is  a  great  variation  in  economic 
functions  conducted  between  and  within  subareas. 
Industry  is  specialized  as  to  location,  resources 
used,  and  products.  A  vast  specialization  of  func- 
tions exists  in  commerce  and  business,  government, 
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religion,  education,  the  professions,  even  crime. 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  different  occu- 
pations. 

Persons  are  further  differentiated,  not  only  along 
the  ancient  sex-  and  age-group  lines,  but  as  to 
occupation,  class,  educational  level  achieved,  in- 
come, wealth,  and  standard  of  living,  types  of 
property  held,  ethnic  grouping,  rural  and  urban 
locale,  ideology,  family  membership,  personal  abil- 
ity and  skills,  and  so  on.  This  makes  for  an  infinite 
heterogeneity  and  diversity  of  interests,  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  behavior  of  individuals,  and  a  multi- 
plicity of  patterns  of  behavior. 

Multiplicity  of  Special-Interest  Groups.  One 
effect  of  the  diversification  of  interests  is  to  splinter 
the  population  into  an  infinite  number  of  special- 
interest  groups.  These  take  the  place,  in  large  part, 
of  the  very  much  smaller  number  of  groups  of  the 
folk-agrarian  society  based  on  physical  proximity 
and  lack  of  mobility.  The  purely  local,  intimate 
group,  the  neighborhood,  tends  to  disappear  as 
such  in  modern  society. 

Instead,  persons  coalesce  more  or  less  spontane- 
ously into  groups  on  the  basis  of  choice  mutually 
exercised  by  the  members.  These  voluntary  groups 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  interests  current  in 
the  society,  and  they  multiply  as  the  interests  mul- 
tiply. Similarly,  the  particular  groups  in  which  a 
given  person  participates  may  be  almost  as  numer- 
ous and  as  varied  as  his  interests  and  his  needs. 
He  belongs  to  groups  that  satisfy  vocational,  class, 
age,  religious,  amusement,  fraternal,  civic,  and 
other  interests  and  needs.  As  a  more  or  less 
atomized  creature  he  resorts  to  participation  in 
some  at  least  of  these  groups  in  order  to  enjoy 
companionship  and  to  achieve  personality  identi- 
fication. However,  in  the  main,  these  groups  get 
only  fractional  parts  of  the  activities  of  people.  No 
single  group  has  the  undivided  allegiance  of  the 
individual.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  because  of 
the  different  aspects  of  the  individual's  life  and  his 
different  interests  he  is  a  member  of  widely  diver- 
gent groups. 

Some  of  these  voluntary  special-interest  groups 
are  small  and  ephemeral,  disintegrating  as  mem- 
bers move  elsewhere  or  develop  new  interests. 
Others  are  of  the  extended-contact  type,  function 
over  a  wide  area,  and  are  more  or  less  formally 
organized. 

Interdependence.    With  the  rapidly  increasing 


division  of  labor,  the  specialization  of  functions, 
and  the  complicated  interrelations  goes  a  vast  in- 
terdependence of  persons  and  groups.  There  is  less 
and  less  independence  and  self-sufficiency.  All  men 
are  cogs  in  a  vast  mechanism  of  many  parts; 
each  and  all  carry  on  segmental  functions  and  pro- 
vide mutual  services  which  are  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  society  as  a  whole.  All  of  these 
parts  must  function  together  harmoniously  and  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium. 

Yet  this  interdependence  is  of  a  rational,  imper- 
sonal, segmental  character.  The  connections  of  the 
multitudinous  parts  rest  chiefly  on  external,  more 
or  less  mechanical  relationship  of  persons  and 
groups.  (118)  More  and  more  the  interdependent 
parts  must  be  organized. 

Lack  of  Cultural  Unity.  Related  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  vast  size  and  heterogeneity  of  popu- 
lation, wide  geographical  extent,  and  diversification 
of  interests  is  the  existence  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  cultural  disunity.  In  a  population  such  as  ours, 
owing  to  our  peculiar  immigrant  composition, 
there  are  various  subcultures:  English,  Germanic, 
Slavic,  Latin,  Oriental,  American  Indian.  We  have 
class  and  regional  patterns  of  culture  and  rural  and 
urban  patterns.  There  is  the  conflict  of  interests 
between  corporations  and  unions,  between  sex 
groups,  between  age  groups,  and  so  on.  There  are 
innumerable  centers  of  cultural  organization  and 
influence.  As  a  result  there  is  a  diversity  of  stand- 
ards, values,  and  modes  of  acting,  a  lack  of  central 
unifying  value  and  purpose  (other  than  getting 
on),  and  a  consequent  internal  disharmony  and 
confusion. 

And  yet  there  is  a  superficial  uniformity.  The 
means  of  mass  communication  and  mass  impres- 
sion, such  as  newspapers  and  periodicals,  radio 
broadcasting,  television,  and  high-pressure  adver- 
tising, with  their  great  volume  and  continuous 
repetition,  produce  a  widespread  and  large-scale, 
though  indirect,  flow  of  interests  and  attention  and 
a  stereotyped  mass  culture.  (109) 

There  is  also  the  standardization  and  universali- 
zation  of  ways  that  comes  of  machine  production 
and  the  mass  consumption  of  its  products.  In  gen- 
eral there  is  a  standardization  and  universalization 
continually  going  on  as  a  result  of  modern  com- 
munication and  exchange  of  economic,  social,  and 
ideological  products.  But  the  resultant  universals 
consist  of  easily  comprehended  symbols,  mainly 
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taking  the  form  of  overt  patterns.  Notable  are  the 
success  patterns  of  action,  conspicuous  consump- 
tion, and  very  generally  phrased  verbalizations  of 
beliefs  and  values. 

Such  a  secondary  group  culture  tends  to  be  a 
horizontal,  rather  than  a  depth,  culture.  The  cul- 
tural and  social  solidarity  of  a  mass  society  depends 
mainly  on  the  need  of  jointly  achieving  mass  utili- 
ties and  mass  survival.  It  is  not,  however,  a  rigidly 
coordinated  and  integrated  cultural  system,  even 
though  it  gives  a  sense  of  unity  and  uniformity. 

Social  Mobility,  Social  Distance,  and  Social 
Ignorance.  The  social  positions  are  hierarchically 
arranged.  Achievement  is  emphasized  rather  than 
fixed  status,  and  persons  are  judged  by  position 
won  in  the  social  scale  rather  than  by  inherited 
family  or  kinship  connections.  Positions  are  ac- 
quired by  competitive  action.  Hence,  there  is  great 
social  mobility.  Social  climbing  by  exercising  talent, 
utilizing  education,  and  displaying  wealth  is  en- 
gaged in.  The  reverse  can  also  occur. 

Related  to  this  is  social  distance,  the  social  spac- 
ing or  separation,  even  segregation,  of  individuals 
and  groups.  The  bonds  of  kinship  and  the  senti- 
ments arising  from  living  together  for  generations 
under  a  common  group  tradition,  such  as  those  in 
a  folk-agrarian  society,  function  less  and  less  in  a 
modern  complex  mass  society.  Free  rapport  and 
easy  and  full  communication  are  made  difficult  by 
differences  in  economic  and  social  status,  in  racial 
and  nationality  backgrounds,  in  educational  level, 
interests,  tastes,  and  preferences. 

This  distance  unavoidably  produces  vast  ignor- 
ance of  what  goes  on  inside  of  other  persons.  We 
know  them  mainly  as  integers,  not  as  living,  be- 
lieving, evaluating,  worrying  human  beings.  We 
find  it  difficult  to  feel  with  them.  Hence,  the  ex- 
istence of  indifferentism,  the  difficulty  of  being 
"my  brother's  keeper,"  the  presence  of  "it's  none 
of  my  business"  attitudes  toward  others. 

Secularization  and  Anomie.  In  place  of  a  sa- 
cred society,  such  as  the  folk-agrarian  society  was 
in  large  measure,  we  have  in  modern  mass  societies 
a  tendency  toward  secularization  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  secular  society. 

In  a  secular  society,  owing  to  physical  and  social 
mobility,  utilitarian  emphases,  anonymity  and  cos- 
mopolitanism, and  higher  levels  of  literacy,  the 
traditions  and  ancient  established  ways  are  deemed 


of  little  consequence.  There  is  increasing  skepticism 
regarding  them.  Individuation  reaches  a  high 
point;  self-interest  is  the  dominant  appeal;  con- 
science functions  less  and  less.  There  is  a  reluctance 
to  accept  things  on  faith  or  traditional  authority. 
To  do  so  is  considered  naive.  Rational  grounds 
are  insisted  upon  as  a  basis  for  beliefs.  The  au- 
thority for  action  rests  on  personal  tastes,  momen- 
tary preferences,  sophisticated  points  of  view;  per- 
sons insist  that  they  have  the  right  to  choose. 

This  secularism  carries  with  it  the  disintegration 
of  unitary  faiths  and  doctrines.  It  results  in  what 
Durkheim  called  anomie.  (52;  56,  Bk.  Ill,  Chap. 
1)  Anomie  consists  of  normlessness,  or  a  confu- 
sion or  conflict  of  norms.  There  is  a  lack  of  clear- 
cut,  generally  understood  and  accepted  goals, 
values,  and  interests.  There  is  insufficient  motiva- 
tion for  many  persons  and  a  perplexity  regarding 
both  individual  roles  and  group  actions.  Much  ac- 
tivity does  not  seem  to  be  worth  the  effort.  A  dis- 
organization and  disintegration  of  what  Linton 
calls  the  "designs  for  group  living"  occurs.  The 
resulting  frustration  may  lead  to  personality  disor- 
ganization and  to  various  types  of  extremist  and 
emotional  movements,  such  as  aberrant  religious 
sects  and  other  escapist  phenomena.  (55,  p.  401; 
110;  115,  pp.  532-538) 

Formal,  Deliberately  Organized  Social  Con- 
trol. In  the  simpler,  more  homogeneous,  fixed, 
and  intimate  folk-agrarian  society,  the  control  ex- 
ercised by  the  group  over  the  individual  in  the 
interest  of  social  order  is  direct  and  largely  infor- 
mal. Group  opinion  and  group  reaction  are  the 
major  instrumentalities.  The  individual  adjusts  his 
behavior  to  conform  to  group  standards,  thus 
avoiding  the  disfavor  and  retaliation  of  the  group, 
and  feels  obliged  to  meet  their  expectations.  More- 
over, individuals  are  also  more  readily  indoctri- 
nated under  primary-group  conditions. 

The  impersonality,  anonymity,  and  individua- 
tion, the  physical  and  social  mobility  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  social  distance  and  strangeness,  and  the 
general  complexity  and  diffuseness  of  relationships 
in  the  mass  society,  however,  do  not  permit  the 
informal  primary-group  controls  to  operate  effec- 
tively in  the  interests  of  general  social  order.  Save 
in  certain  exceptional  circumstances,  the  mass  so- 
ciety is  unconscious  of  individuals  and  smaller 
groups,  and  strange  individuals  mean  little  to  each 
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other.  Individuals  have  no  reputation  to  maintain 
and  no  expectations  of  others  to  fulfill.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  great  variety  of  standards  of  be- 
havior, often  of  a  conflicting  nature,  to  choose 
among.  At  the  same  time  the  social  situations 
acquiring  control  increase  in  kind,  gravity,  and 
number. 

This  means  that  the  sanctions  of  social  behavior 
must  be  couched  in  the  form  of  universal,  formal, 
rational  laws  and  regulations.  These  grow  out  of 
the  general  consensus  of  the  group;  that  is,  they 
represent  the  will  of  the  majority  or  at  least  that 
of  an  effective  minority.  They  must  be  planned 
and  devised  through  a  governmental  process  and 
administered  and  enforced  through  the  coercive 
power  of  political  agencies  with  delegated  power, 
particularly  the  police  force  and  system  of  courts. 
The  resultant  behavior  may  be  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  social  order,  but  it  takes  the  form  of  outer 
conformity,  of  abiding  to  a  sufficient  degree  by  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

There  is  also  much  control,  mainly  for  purposes 
of  selfish,  special-interest  group  manipulation,  ex- 
ercised through  symbols  and  stereotypes  which  are 
managed  by  people  working  behind  the  scenes 
through  their  control  of  the  instruments  of  com- 
munication. 

Folkways,  mores,  and  customs  are  not,  however, 
wholly  inoperative  in  a  mass  society.  They  func- 
tion to  some  extent  in  the  primary-group  relation- 
ships wherever  these  survive.  But  the  important 
points  are,  first,  that  the  social-control  influence  of 
primary  groups  is  waning,  and,  second,  that  in- 
dividuals can  easily  escape  from  the  control  of 
their  primary  groups  by  losing  themselves  in  the 
sea  of  strangers.  Hence,  the  utter  indispensability 
of  widely  influential  and  impersonally  enforced 
legal  and  other  institutional  controls. 

Societal  Operation  through  Large-Scale  For- 
mal Organizations.  In  a  folk-agrarian  society  the 
essential  regulatory  and  maintenance  tasks  are 
carried  on  in  small,  face-to-face  groups.  The  tasks 
are  relatively  simple  and  understood  by  all,  and 
the  division  of  labor  is  determined  by  sex  and  age, 
status,  or  simple  handicraft  specialization.  The  or- 
ganization is  that  of  customary  routines  or  infor- 
mal, on-the-spot  procedure. 

In  a  mass  society,  however,  such  spontaneous  or 
customary  organization  is  utterly  insufficient;   in 


fact,  it  is  hazardous.  The  tasks  are  elaborate  and 
complicated  and  indispensable.  They  involve  many 
persons,  each  one  of  which  is  crucially  important, 
since  in  the  division  of  labor  each  small  portion 
contributes  an  essential  part  to  the  larger  whole. 
The  nature  of  the  specific  relations  of  the  multiple 
tasks  is  incomprehensible  to  the  individual  partici- 
pants. Hence,  the  bulk  of  the  tasks  carried  on  by 
modern  societies  must  be  deliberately  and  planfully 
organized  with  an  established  pattern  or  system  of 
organization.  In  fact,  the  larger  the  society  and  the 
larger  and  more  complicated  the  tasks,  the  more 
artificed  and  more  highly  organized  the  operation 
(or  cooperation)  must  be.  Such  organizations  are 
referred  to  as  large-scale  formal  organizations. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  at  this  point,  that  such  organi- 
zations are  great  hierarchically  constructed  me- 
chanisms, specifically  planned,  structured,  and  ad- 
ministered to  carry  on  specific  processes  and 
provide  specific  services.  The  individual  is  born  in 
a  large  organization— a  hospital  with  a  hierarchi- 
cally arranged  staff— educated  in  a  public-school 
system  and  a  college  or  university,  and  employed 
by  a  huge  corporation.  When  he  marries,  he  fol- 
lows the  dictates  of  church  and  state.  He  lives  his 
religious  life  in  a  vast  church  organization.  His 
scientific  tasks  are  conducted  by  great  laboratories 
or  research  foundations.  He  is  governed  by  a  mas- 
sive, centralized  political  organization.  If  he  be- 
comes dependent,  he  is  cared  for  by  a  semipublic 
or  governmental  agency.  His  amusement,  recrea- 
tion, even  artistic  interests  are  provided  for  by 
organizations.  Even  his  antisocial  and  illegal  ac- 
tivities are  conducted  by  organized  rackets  and 
syndicates.  He  is  buried  by  a  corporation  in  a 
corporation-owned  cemetery.  From  womb  to  tomb 
his  individual  and  social  needs  and  activities  are 
dominated  by  mass  organizations  and  managerial 
functions  and  a  vast  organized  complexity.  (103) 

The  State  as  the  Over-All  Service  Organiza- 
tion. In  the  modern  complex,  secular,  mass- 
society,  the  state  has  come  to  be,  not  merely  an 
agency  exercising  ordering  and  regulatory  func- 
tions, but  the  final  planner,  integrator,  arbiter,  and 
administrator  of  societal  needs  and  operations.  In 
its  very  nature  as  the  over-all  institutionalized 
organization,  we  have  come  to  call  upon  it  to  do 
for  us  what  we  cannot  conveniently  or  efficiently 
carry  on  as  individuals  or  through  private  or  semi- 
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public  organizations.  It  is  continually  invading 
new  social  provinces  and  administering  them  for 
the  people;  there  seem  to  be  no  limits  to  its  range 
of  activity.  There  is  a  most  perceptible  drift  toward 
statism. 

The  modern  state,  notably  the  American  state, 
in  its  local,  state,  and  regional,  as  well  as  its  na- 
tional, jurisdictions,  conducts  a  multiplicity  of 
unavoidable  and  essendal  services.  The  state  is  re- 
sponsible for  police  and  fire  protecdon;  provides, 
supervises,  and  endows  education,  which  is  univer- 
sal and  compulsory;  teaches  trades  and  vocations 
and  makes  provision  for  rehabilitation  along  these 
lines;  and  cares  for  defectives,  delinquents,  and  the 
underprivileged. 

The  state  takes  the  initiative  in  the  conservation 
of  resources,  carries  on  or  subsidizes  projects  in 
irrigation,  drainage,  land  utilization,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  water  power  and  electrical  power, 
and  owns  public  lands  and  provides  public  pleasure 
grounds.  The  state  also  operates  necessary  public 
industries  and  udlities,  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  patrol  of  highways  and 
waterways,  conducts  postal  systems  and  regulates 
communications,  in  some  countries  actually  oper- 
ating telephone,  telegraph,  radio  and  transporta- 
tion systems.  It  cares  for  health  and  sanitation  and 
protects  against  communicable  diseases,  impure 
food,  and  drugs. 

The  state  makes  itself  responsible  for  the  regu- 
lation, improvement,  financing,  and  even  the  actual 
provision  of  housing.  It  provides  art,  music,  li- 
braries, museums,  and  recreation  and  safeguards 
the  population  against  obscenities  in  amusements 
and  communications.  It  has  developed  the  whole 
array  of  social  security  and  social  assistance  pro- 
grams—public employment  service  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance, 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  needy  blind  and  to 
dependent  children,  child  welfare  and  maternal 
services.  This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  services 
rendered  by  the  modern  state. 

The  Family  as  Mainly  a  Unit  of  Reproduc- 
tion and  Consumption.  In  the  folk-agrarian  so- 
ciety, the  family,  or  more  particularly  the  kinship 
group,  is  the  central  maintenance  unit  of  the  so- 
ciety. But  in  the  modern  complex  industrial-urban 
society  the  kinship  group  has  largely  disappeared 
as  its  members  become  spatially,  economically, 
socially,  and  culturally  separated.  The  solidarity  of 
the  family  is  lost  as  its  members  pursue  their  di- 


vergent economic,  vocational,  religious,  polidcal, 
and  recreational  interests. 

The  modern  family  is  still  the  unit  into  which 
children  are  born  and  in  which  they  receive  their 
earliest  conditioning.  But  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
child-rearing  and  indoctrinating  significance.  Most 
of  its  industrial,  vocational,  educational,  religious, 
health,  security,  and  recreational  functions  have 
been  assumed  by  formalized,  specialized,  large- 
scale,  institutionalized  agencies  organized  on  a 
community-wide  and  even  national  basis. 

The  home  has  come  to  be  a  dwelling  unit,  a 
place  where  people  have  residence,  receive  mail, 
engage  in  certain  physiological  functions,  eat  a  di- 
minishing number  of  meals,  and  keep  their  per- 
sonal effects. 

Regionalization.  Because  of  the  vast  geo- 
graphical expanse  of  modern  societies  like  our 
own,  with  the  diversities  of  climate  and  terrain,  of 
resources  and  industry,  of  demographic  factors,  of 
history  and  interests,  there  is  a  definite  tendency 
for  modern  societies  to  become  regionalized,  that 
is,  divided  into  more  or  less  distinctive,  self-con- 
scious, less-than-national  geographic-economic-cul- 
tural areas— and  this  despite  the  centralizing, 
standardizing  and  uniformity-producing  agencies 
and  processes.*  These  areas,  however,  are  inter- 
dependent, interrelated,  cooperative  parts  of  the 
whole. 

Unlike  the  folk-agrarian  society,  which  is  rela- 
tively static,  a  modern  society  like  our  own  is  in 
process  of  continuous,  rapid,  and  far-reaching 
change.  With  its  mobile  population,  its  various 
subcultures,  its  multiplicity  of  contacts,  its  unceas- 
ing flow  of  discoveries  and  inventions,  its  competi- 
tiveness and  emphasis  on  activity  and  achievement, 
new  patterns  of  thought  systems,  new  value  sys- 
tems, and  new  action  systems  are  continually 
arising.  Consequently,  its  structure  is  never  fully 
articulated,  and  its  functions  are  ever  being 
modified. 

With  some  conception  of  the  general  character- 
istics and  processes  of  the  vast  societal  organization 
of  which  we  are  a  part,  we  now  go  on  to  a  more 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  general  and  special 
functions,  processes,  and  factors  involved  in  the 
total  functioning  of  such  a  modern  complex 
society. 

*For  the  nature  of  regionalism  and  the  processes  in- 
volved, see  Chap.  9. 
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IN  THE  EXAMINATION  of  any  going  concern 
or  functioning  system  the  underlying,  elemental, 
observed  fact  is  its  changefulness.  Change  is  omni- 
present, universal,  incessant,  and  inevitable.  Every- 
thing—the universe  and  all  that  it  contains— is  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  alteration  and  becoming.  More 


than  two  thousand  years  ago  Heraclitus  established 
a  significant  though  disturbing  fact  when  he  dis- 
covered the  eternal  flux  of  things  and  definitely 
stated  the  concept.  Instead  of  saying  there  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  all 
things  are  ever  new. 


Omnipresent  Change  in  Space  and  Time 


The  statement  that  the  only  unchangeable  law 
is  the  law  of  change  is  supported  by  every  science 
and  is  a  problem  of  every  philosophy.  In  all  our 
experience  nothing  has  fixity  of  form  or  position. 
Such  words  as  "static,"  "motionless,"  "quiescent," 
and  "immutable"  are  deceptive.  There  is  modifi- 
cation of  the  variables,  or  factors,  in  every  situa- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  the  various  structurings 
and  functionings  are  changing  both  within  them- 
selves and  in  all  of  their  interrelationships.  In  all 
living  things  there  is  change,  and  life  is  ever  on- 


flowing  and  transient.  Most  significant  from  our 
point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  the  world  and  the  life 
of  mankind  share  with  all  else  this  eternal  trans- 
formation. 

Every  occurrence  is  within  the  three  dimensions 
of  space  and  the  fourth  dimension  of  time.  For 
man  space  is  both  physical  and  social.  As  indi- 
viduals and  as  groups,  men  at  any  given  time  have 
location  on  the  earth;  they  live  within  areas  that 
have  boundaries  and  move  about  in  physical  space. 
As  they  live  in  human  societies,  men  have  also 
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both  horizontal  and  vertical  location  and  move- 
ment in  the  socially  differentiated  and  stratified 
structures.  Change  also  constantly  occurs  in  time 
span.  Things  in  the  present  are  compared  with 
things  in  the  past;  that  is,  they  have  a  history,  and 
they  will  be  different  in  the  future.  Occurrences 
have  duration  and  hence  can  be  quantitatively  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  They  are  movements 
in  time  sequence  at  varying  rates  and  velocities  of 
change.  They  have  recurrence  or  repetition  in 
time,  which  permits  the  comparison  of  different 
events  with  respect  to  rhythm  or  periodicity,  tempo 
or  number  of  events  per  unit  of  time,  and  timing 
or  synchronizing  of  interdependent  activities  to 
place  them  in  relative  time  order. 

Space  and  time  are  inseparable.  Every  spatial 
pattern  can  be  thought  of  only  as  it  is  at  any  given 
moment  in  a  temporal  pattern;  every  spatial 
change  is  at  the  same  time  a  change  in  time. 
Every  event,  therefore,  must  be  located  in  both 
space  and  time  to  be  understood,  and  every  move- 
ment or  action  is  one  in  space  and  time.  Thus,  all 
functional  activity,  all  process,  is  a  space-time  con- 
tinuum. 

Change  itself  is  merely  movement;  everything 
becomes  everlastingly  something  different.  The 
student  of  change  must  know  why  change  occurs. 
Wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs,  it  is  due  to 


dynamic  factors,  that  is,  forces  or  energizers,  act- 
ing upon  the  agents  both  from  within  and  from 
without.  Energy  emanating  from  some  source  is 
behind  all  action,  whether  in  the  physical,  biolog- 
ical, or  societal  realm.  Energy  is  merely  some  sort 
of  power  that  produces  some  sort  of  result.  Proc- 
esses which  everywhere  produce  results  are  expres- 
sions of  dynamic  factors.  Thus,  going  concerns 
may  be  looked  upon  as  energy  systems. 

The  continuous  changes  in  conditions  and  in  the 
form  and  relationship  of  constituent  elements  of 
every  going  concern  tend  to  produce  some  degree 
of  disequilibrium;  that  is,  they  get  out  of  func- 
tional balance  with  each  other.  At  times  the  ele- 
ments, as  the  result  of  the  forces  at  work,  undergo 
marked  changes  of  form  and  relationship  in  order 
to  restore  some  sort  of  equilibrium  of  parts.  These 
occurrences  in  the  physical,  biological,  psycholog- 
ical, and  societal  realms  produce  problem  situa- 
tions—conditions of  stress  and  strain— for  human 
beings  individually  and  collectively.  These  situa- 
tions take  the  form  of  crises,  varying  from  those 
minor  ones  that  barely  register  in  human  con- 
sciousness to  those  of  major  significance.  The 
meeting  of  the  challenges  of  these  crises  by  adjus- 
tive  response  constitutes  a  large  share  of  individual 
and  social  action.  Each  of  these  fundamental  con- 
siderations will  be  concisely  examined. 


Social  Change 


Human  society  is  perpetually  becoming  some- 
thing different.  One  generation's  commonplaces 
are  another  generation's  antiquities.  Any  society 
or  any  part  of  a  society  may  foster  the  illusion  of 
changelessness  and  permanence.  Men  may  think 
of  a  society  as  static,  but  it  is  so  only  in  momen- 
tary appearance.  This  appearance  is  deceptive  be- 
cause of  the  limited  perspective  and  insight  of  the 
contemporary  observers.  When  viewed  over  a  span 
of  time,  however  brief,  any  given  society  shows 
changes,  endless  in  variety,  though  differing  in 
quantity,  quality,  ease,  and  tempo  for  its  differ- 
ent parts.  There  is  no  possibility  of  continuing  the 
present  unchanged  or  of  returning  to  an  earlier 
way  of  life,  however  nostalgically  some  may  yearn 
for  it.  The  record  of  history  abundantly  attests 
the  kaleidoscopic  changefulness  that  characterizes 


all  societies.  Social  life  must  therefore  be  viewed 
as  social  change. 

Social  change  consists  in  alterations  of  social 
structures,  patterns  of  behavior,  and  the  functions 
carried  on  by  different  societal  elements  and  in  the 
transformations  in  the  arrangement  and  functional 
interrelatedness  of  all  parts  to  each  other.  Change 
begets  change. 


Array  of  Social  Processes  and  Procedures 

Social  life  has  real  meaning  only  as  process.  But 
there  is  neither  a  separate  and  distinct  nor  an 
over-all  process  of  social  change.  Rather,  social 
change  consists  of  a  complex  of  interrelated  and 
interdependent  actions  and  interactions  in  which 
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human  beings  relate  themselves  to  one  another 
and  carry  on  functions  both  essential  and  inimical 
to  their  joint  societal  life. 

The  ever-changing  societal  life  involves  all  of 
the  processes  and  procedures  of  the  given  social 
system.  These  processes  both  sustain  and  disturb 
the  functional  equilibrium  of  all  the  parts.  But,  in 
general,  any  society  as  a  normally  functioning  or- 
ganization is  a  continuing  and  moving  equilib- 
rium of  all  the  processes  operating  interdepend- 
ent^ in  a  relatively  established  and  fairly  orderly 
relation  to  one  another,  to  the  basic,  underlying 
physical  and  biological  environment,  and  to  the 
general  cultural  configuration  of  which  they  are 
constituent  expressions.  The  stresses  and  strains 
are  met,  the  functional  needs  satisfied,  and  the 
society  carries  on  in  space  and  time.  But  no  social 
equilibrium  is  ever  permanent  or  perfect;  at  best, 
it  is  only  relative  and  approximate.  As  has  been 
well  said,  a  society  "is  like  a  web  that  exists  only 
as  it  is  newly  spun."  (10,  p.  512)  The  spinning, 
raveling,  and  respinning  go  on  continually. 


Factors  in  Social  Change 

The  causal  and  contributing  factors  involved 
in  social  change  will  be  examined  from  various 
angles  in  the  course  of  this  study  as  the  categories 
of  processes  are  treated.  Only  a  general  over-all 
view  of  them  will  be  given  at  this  point  as  a  pre- 
liminary orientation.  The  factors,  like  the  processes, 
have  a  wide  range.  Some  are  relatively  automatic 
in  operation  and  occur  without  conscious  human 
agency  because  they  are  largely  beyond  human 
control.  Certain  psychological,  social,  and  cultural 
situations,  not  necessarily  intended  to  produce  so- 
cial changes,  often  have  far-reaching  social  conse- 
quences; whereas  other  highly  conscious  and 
purposive  individual  and  collective  efforts  produce 
specific  or  general  and  more  or  less  clearly  con- 
ceived changes. 

Natural,  or  Physical,  Environment.  Man's  nat- 
ural, or  physical,  environment  constitutes  an 
ubiquitous  and  potent  setting,  but  it  is  beset  with 
fluctuations,  transformations,  and  convulsions.  The 
great  geological  and  geographic  changes  in  the 
earth's  contours,  climatic  and  seasonal  variations, 
and  catastrophes  of  nature  all  frustrate  social  ac- 


tion. They  upset  established  relations  and  social 
configurations  and  require  men  to  readjust  them- 
selves to  new  conditions  and  devise  new  structures 
and  functions. 

Biological  Changes.  Changes  in  the  biological 
world  produce  vast  social  changes.  They  may  take 
the  form  of  plagues  that  destroy  animals  or  plants 
that  are  important  sources  of  food  or  of  human 
epidemics  which  decimate  populations.  The  ordi- 
nary biological  processes  among  animals  and  plants 
also  produce  vast  social  changes.  Significant  also 
are  biological  factors  in  the  life  of  man  himself, 
such  as  his  own  almost  infinite  genetic  variation 
resulting  from  the  rather  unpredictable  recombina- 
tion of  genes  through  successive  generations  and 
the  shortness  of  human  life. 

Demographic  Changes.  Demographic  changes 
cause  vast  social  changes.  Populations  and  their 
component  stocks  increase  or  decrease  according 
to  variations  in  their  birth  and  death  rates.  The 
age  groups  vary  in  proportion  and  size  from  time 
to  time,  with  corresponding  changes  in  their  influ- 
ence. Extreme  unbalancing  of  the  sex  ratio  pro- 
duces certain  social  changes  as  do  population 
movements  and  changes  in  marital,  birth,  and 
death  differentials. 

Changes  in  Human  Cultural  Order.  The  fore- 
going are  subsocial  factors.  Above  these  are  the 
changes  occurring  in  the  distinctly  human  cultural 
order,  changes  which  usually  bulk  largest  in  hu- 
man societies.  They  are  due  to  contact,  to  com- 
munication and  transportation,  to  diffusion  and 
borrowing  of  culture,  to  discovery  and  invention, 
and  the  attendant  cross-fertilization  of  culture. 
Technology  is  ever  changing  and  modifying  man's 
physical  and  biological  environment,  his  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  occupations,  wealth,  indus- 
trial organization,  and  class  structure.  A  notable 
example  of  this  is  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the 
automobile,  which  has  caused  changes  in  transpor- 
tation, family  life,  suburbanism,  and  even  politics 
and  law  enforcement.  (12;  14) 

Man's  very  ignorance  or  lack  of  observation  of 
the  effects  of  his  sociocultural  processes  may  bring 
about  vast  social  changes.  Exhaustion  of  non- 
replaceable  resources  and  soil  impoverishment 
through  misuse  and  erosion  have  caused  depopula- 
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tion,  and  changed  modes  of  culture  including  the 
whole  system  of  social  institutions. 

Man's  attitudes,  interests,  mores,  and  laws 
change.  His  evaluations,  which  change  with  human 
experience,  are  factors  intrinsically  operating  to 
direct  social  change.  New  ideas  in  the  form  of 
philosophical  concepts,  political  and  economic 
ideologies,  and  religious  creeds  are  everlastingly 
producing  profound  changes.  Culture  itself  is  con- 
tinually accumulating;  in  fact,  the  more  numerous 
the  culture  elements,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of 
accelerated  cultural  development. 

Social  psychological  currents  and  social  catas- 
trophes, such  as  depressions,  rebellions,  and  wars, 
have  recurrently  played  their  part  in  social  change. 

Some  social  change  arises  from  unexpected  con- 
ditions. The  social  and  cultural  heritage  of  any 
society  is  selectively  cumulative,  building  up  along 
the  lines  of  current  "run  of  attention"  and  bring- 
ing about  accelerated  change  along  some  lines 
while  neglecting  others.  Furthermore,  change  be- 
gets change.  The  mere  fact  of  the  succession  of  the 
generations  of  men  is  an  important  factor.  Each 
new  generation  tries  to  copy  the  ways  of  preceding 
ones  but  finds  itself  unable  to  do  so— and  often 
does  not  wish  to. 

Finally,  a  good  deal  of  social  change  is  due  to 
conscious,  deliberate,  and  purposive  effort  on  the 
part  of  men,  individually  and  collectively.  Men  do 
not  always  wait  for  the  slow  natural  or  automatic 
processes  and  immanent  forces  to  provide  them 
with  the  world  of  their  desire.  They  consciously 
experiment,  invent,  utilize,  construct,  and  recon- 
struct. Advertisers  and  propagandists  work  their 
ways,  and  leaders,  misleaders,  and  special-interest 
groups  originate  and  organize  social  movements. 
Dictators  and  totalitarian  movements  rise,  and  so- 
cial, political,  economic,  and  religious  revolutions 
are  brought  about.  In  some  measure,  however, 
there  are  intelligently  planned  and  soberly  and  effi- 
ciently executed  constructive  changes  along  certain 
lines,  and  "Nature's  Insurgent  Son"  effects  a  good 
deal  of  the  change. 


Critical  Examination  of  Social  Evolution 

Men  have  long  sought  a  unifying  explanation  of 
continuous  social  change,  preferably  in  the  form 
of  some  capsule  formula  or  law  that  would  reveal 


an  over-all  pattern  or  process.  Many  of  the  nine- 
teenth- and  some  of  the  twentieth-century  social 
thinkers,  taking  their  cue  from  the  hypotheses  re- 
garding cosmic  biological  evolution,  developed 
such  formulas.  In  general  their  conception  of  so- 
cial evolution  was  that  society  develops  automat- 
ically and  spontaneously  in  a  preordained,  gradual 
manner  in  time  through  regular  sequences  from 
the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  forms  in  accordance 
with  inherent  forces  and  selective-adaptive  tenden- 
cies. (5;  6) 

Herbert  Spencer  and  his  followers,  for  example, 
presented  the  actual  progression  of  humanity  as  a 
natural  fact,  a  sequel  to  the  general  cosmic  move- 
ment and  controlled  by  the  same  principles.  Evolu- 
tion was  a  universal,  mechanical,  irresistible  move- 
ment toward  perfection.  The  movement  was 
conceived  as  inevitably  unilinear  and  consistently 
upward,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  with  increas- 
ing differentiation  of  parts,  greater  specialization 
of  function,  and  increased  general  operational  effi- 
ciency. For  Auguste  Comte  every  society  passed 
successively  through  the  theological,  metaphysical, 
and  positive  stages  of  sociocultural  life. 

While  accepting  certain  features  of  such  concep- 
tions, most  sociologists  have  departed  somewhat 
from  such  precise  explanations,  because  of  their 
false  simplicity  and  the  implied  automatism  or 
passivity.  They  cannot  accept  a  concept  of  social 
change  which  implies  "the  irresistible  march  of 
some  predetermined  sequence  of  developments, 
through  which  all  human  societies  everywhere 
have  passed."  *  They  maintain,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
tensive examination  of  societies  of  various  eras  and 
areas  and  states  of  development,  that  there  is  no 
single  law  of  social  change.  Furthermore,  social 
change  is  not  purely  automatic  in  the  older  me- 
chanical sense,  nor  is  it  always  and  necessarily 
gradual.  Automatic  factors,  to  be  sure,  play  an 
important  part  in  social  change,  but  as  we  have 
just  noted,  they  are  of  an  external  and  subsocial 
nature.  We  have  also  noted  that  in  social  change 
humanly  devised  sociocultural  factors  due  to  man- 
kind's creativeness,  diversity,  contact,  movement, 
and  exchange  are  of  predominant  significance. 
Furthermore,  in  the  course  of  social  change  there 
are  occasional  jumps  and  crises.  Crises,  in  fact,  are 

*F.  N.  House,  The  Development  of  Sociology  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1936),  p.  508. 
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of  crucial  significance  both  as  effects  and  causes  of 
social  changes,  as  will  be  noted  later.  Social  evolu- 
tion, if  we  care  to  use  the  term,  is  not  an  automatic 
process;  it  is  a  matter  of  a  multiplicity  of  highly 
diverse  social  and  cultural  processes,  operating  in 
all  manner  and  number  of  combinations  in  differ- 
ent times  and  places  in  the  same  society  and  in 
other  societies.  (8)  Although  inherent  factors  are 
operative  in  all  these,  human  creativeness  must  also 
be  accepted  as  a  unique  "given." 

Evolution  literally  means  "unrolling,"  as  Maclver 
has  indicated.  Here  is  the  general,  acceptable  scien- 
tific key  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  social  change. 
"While  the  uniformity  and  unilinearity  of  develop- 
ment is  denied,  it  remains  true  that  certain  things 
come,  and  must  come,  before  other  things."  (7) 
All  that  occurs  and  is  socially— artifacts,  groups, 
institutions,  even  large  social  systems— emerges 
from  earlier  stages  by  various  determinable  and 
expectable  orderly  sequences.  These  sequential 
changes  represent  an  unfolding  of  potentialities 
and  tendencies  in  particular  types  of  situations.  Or, 
stated  in  another  way,  the  existing  combination  of 
factors  and  conditions  in  the  given  situation  con- 
stitutes the  causes  out  of  which  the  perceptible  or 
discoverable  effects  flow. 

These  processes  may  be  similar  and  even  recur- 
rent in  different  times  and  different  societies,  as 
well  as  in  given  societies  in  some  time  span;  hence, 
working  scientific  generalizations  may  be  made 
regarding  them.  As  scientific  insight  increases  and 
improves,  the  nature  and  flow  of  these  processes 
become  more  distinct  and  elaborate.  That  is  not 
to  imply,  however,  that  some  inherent  law  or  force 
is  operating  through  them  which  causes  a  given 
social  system  or  any  of  its  subforms  to  unfold 
through  successive  stages  of  ever  more  complex, 
better  integrated  and  adapted  organization.  It  sim- 
ply means  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  occur- 
rences involving  transitions  or  modifications  of 
structure  and  function  of  a  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative nature  in  time  and  space. 

In  brief,  the  course  of  social  change  is  that  of 
regular  processes,  operating  stage  by  stage,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect.  By  means 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  these  processes,  we 
are  enabled  to  explain  the  relatively  stable  tenden- 
cies and  regularities  in  history  and  society.  In 
some  measure  we  can  predict  the  changes  that  are 
to  come. 


Pattern  and  Course  of  Social  Change 

Having  critically  examined  the  evolutionary  con- 
ception, let  us  posit,  very  concisely,  a  working 
interpretation  of  the  general  course  and  pattern  of 
change  in  and  of  a  social  system.  The  general 
hypothesis  is  that  social  change  is  rhythmic,  espe- 
cially of  a  qualified  cyclical  nature.  The  over-all 
view  is  one  of  continuous  alteration  everywhere. 
All  sociocultural  phenomena  change  from  some- 
thing to  something,  from  one  state  to  another 
state.  No  social  system  and  no  part  of  a  system 
can  ever  return  to  its  original  state;  that  is,  it  can 
never  reproduce  itself  in  absolutely  identical  fash- 
ion. However,  according  to  our  best  scientifically 
determined  present  knowledge,  the  moving  picture 
of  a  particular  social  system  or  subsystem  is  one 
of  sequential  and  interrelated  development,  inte- 
gration, maturity,  disintegration,  and  decline. 

linear  Change.  In  the  process  of  change  of  a 
social  system  we  note  various  kinds  of  linear 
change  which  merge  into  relatively  recurrent  or 
cyclical  changes.  Linear  change  is  change  in  a 
given  direction.  It  takes  the  forms  of  spatial  direc- 
tion, as  when  a  social  way  of  action  moves  steadily 
from  one  place  to  another;  of  quantitative  direc- 
tion, that  is,  becoming  more  or  less;  and  of  quali- 
tative direction,  that  is,  an  order  of  sequence  that 
may  be  better  or  worse  according  to  some  standard. 
The  common  typical  patterns  of  linear  change  are 
unilinear,  that  is,  accumulation  along  a  straight 
line,  like  the  course  of  an  invention  once  started; 
oscillating,  or  up  and  down,  like  many  economic 
phenomena  with  their  rise,  boom,  and  slump; 
spiral,  or  round  and  round,  but  in  a  given  general 
direction;  and  branching,  but  in  a  general  line, 
until  stopped,  like  the  growth  of  a  corporation. 
Linear  changes  are  never  limitless,  however;  they 
are  links  in  a  chain  of  change. 

Cyclical  Change.  Cyclical  change  refers  to  a 
relative  repetition  or  recurrence  of  a  given  state  or 
states  of  being  going  on  again  and  again.  It  is 
some  form  of  circular  movement,  which  may  be 
spatial,  that  is,  from  place  to  place  and  back  again 
to  the  point  of  inception;  or  it  may  be  quantitative 
or  qualitative,  that  is,  from  high  efficiency  to  low 
efficiency,  and  so  on  repeatedly.  The  constant  repe- 
titions may  be  periodic,  that  is,  recurrent  in  fixed 
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periods,  or  they  may  be  nonperiodic  or  irregular  in 
recurrence. 

These  repetitions  of  change  in  types  of  social 
systems  recur  rhythmically,  but  also  always  rela- 
tively; there  is  never— there  cannot  be— identical 
return  to  a  previous  position  or  condition.  Each 
cycle  presents  new  variations  of  the  preceding 
phase.  Thus,  every  social  process  represents  some 
degree  of  old  themes  and  rhythms  and  so  offers 
the  possibility  of  observable  regularity;  but  it  un- 
avoidably involves  new  elements.  Says  Sorokin, 
"All  in  all  the  variably  recurrent  pattern  seems  to 
be  the  only  adequate  master-pattern  of  the  direc- 
tion of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  sociocultural 
processes."  * 

To  make  what  seems  to  be  the  most  typical 
pattern  of  social  change  more  concrete,  we  will 
examine  the  elements  and  sequences  of  a  typical 
cycle  of  change.  The  principles  discussed  apply  to 
a  general  societal  system  or  to  some  part,  such  as 
an  institution  or  association.  First,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized that  the  processes  of  change  in  a  social 
system  or  part  of  it  are  contingent  upon  the  con- 
juncture and  interaction  of  numerous  factors  and 
conditions,  as  discussed  above.  These  interdepend- 
ent variables  constitute  the  components  of  the  situ- 
ation, which  generate  series  of  consequences  affect- 
ing and  largely  determining  subsequent  action. 
Each  type  of  process  or  recurrence,  however,  play- 
ing its  part  in  the  total  process  of  change,  has  its 
own  particular  combination  of  more  or  less  con- 
stant specific  factors  and  occurs  according  to  its 
own  unique  potentialities. 

In  each  instance  the  factors,  tendencies,  and 
potentialities  converge  in  the  gross  cycle  of  struc- 
tural-functional equilibration  and  disequilibration 
of  relationships  of  the  component  elements.  In  the 
typical  cycle  there  are  four  steps: 

1.  There  are  organizational  and  functional  de- 
velopments which  involve  increasing  division  and 
variation  of  parts  and  increasing  specialization  of 
function,  together  with  diversity,  complexity,  and 
refinement  of  structure  and  function  as  it  adapts 
itself  to  its  environment  and  to  its  epoch  as  these 
create  demands  and  needs. 

2.  The  multiple  dependent  variables  become  in- 

*This  discussion  of  linear  and  cultural  directions  of 
change  is  based  largely  on  P.  A.  Sorokin,  Society,  Culture, 
and  Personality  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1947), 
pp.  675-680. 


tegrated  with  each  other.  There  are  equilibration 
and  stability  of  elements  and  high  functional  effi- 
ciency of  the  coordinated  whole.  This  state  may 
last  for  a  long  or  a  short  time. 

3.  But  this  state  always  has  within  it  and  sur- 
rounding it  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 
Strains,  inertia,  overorganization,  and  the  like  ap- 
pear and  result  in  disequilibration  and  disintegra- 
tion with  loss  of  function. 

4.  Finally,  there  are  death  and  disappearance,  or, 
if  the  sociocultural  system  (structural-functional 
mechanism)  is  desirable  or  indispensable  in  the 
operation  of  the  particular  society  at  the  time,  there 
is  resurrection  or  reorganization  and  a  building  up 
toward  the  re-establishment  of  equilibrium  on  a 
revised  basis,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

This  general  cyclical  pattern  of  change  is  found 
in  almost  every  department  of  societal  life.  Com- 
munities grow,  reach  a  peak  of  maturity,  and 
decline.  An  institution  or  association,  for  example, 
a  business  concern  or  a  political  party,  has  a  typical 
life  cycle  consisting  of  incipient  organization,  the 
period  of  efficiency,  then  the  period  of  formalism, 
and  finally  disorganization. 

A  cycle  that  is  somewhat  similar  but  results  in 
the  tentative  adj  ustment  of  elements  involved  or  in 
the  completion  of  the  process  is  found  in  other 
aspects  of  societal  operation.  Thus,  a  form  of  con- 
flict begins  with  contacts  and  aggravating  factors 
and  conditions,  rises  to  active  efforts  at  reciprocal 
elimination  or  destruction,  and  terminates  either 
in  defeat  and  subjection  of  one  opponent  or  in 
some  sort  of  accommodation,  only  often  to  be  re- 
vived in  some  variant  form,  possibly  with  a  rever- 
sal of  aggressors.  The  life  cycle  of  a  new  political 
party  might  follow  this  pattern— and  in  a  short 
time  span. 

The  twentieth  century,  as  well  as  earlier  eras, 
produced  theories  of  large-scale  cycles  involving 
whole  civilizations  and  vast  expanses  of  time. 
Oswald  Spengler  and  A.  J.  Toynbee  have  depicted 
great  terminal  cycles,  and  Sorokin  has  presented 
social  history  as  a  vast  continuous  cycle.  (20;  23; 
24)  In  general,  though,  social  scientists  have  found 
the  small-cycle,  theory  of  change  more  congenial 
to  their  subject  matter.  The  examination  of  small 
cycles  in  terms  of  their  process  series,  sequence 
patterns,  rhythms  and  periodicities  falls  within 
time  spans  more  readily  susceptible  to  present-day 
scientific  analytical  procedures. 
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Rate,  or  Tempo,  of  Social  Change 

Although  social  change  occurs  everywhere  all  the 
time,  its  rate  or  degree  of  rapidity  varies.  Innumer- 
able rates  of  acceleration  and  retardation  are  pos- 
sible. Within  a  given  society  the  general  tempo 
will  vary  greatly  at  different  times.  "Changes  in 
pace"  occur  with  differences  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  change  effects.  Thus,  in  our  Western 
society,  change  was  relatively  slow  and  relatively 
small  prior  to  the  twelfth  century.  Since  then  both 
tempo  and  volume  have  increased  with  great 
rapidity  as  a  result  of  a  multiplicity  of  events  and 
circumstances,  including  the  Crusades,  the  pene- 
tration of  the  West  by  Arabic  culture,  the  Renais- 
sance, the  Mongol  invasions,  the  introduction  of 
the  printing  press,  paper,  gunpowder,  and  the 
compass,  the  Reformation,  geographic  explorations 
and  discoveries,  the  commercial  revolution  and  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  two  world  wars  with  all 
that  they  imply.  These  occurrences  have  probably 
produced  more  social  change  in  the  last  eight  cen- 
turies than  transpired  in  all  of  man's  previous 
history. 

Changes  also  occur  at  different  rates  in  different 
parts  and  phases  of  a  given  society  during  a  given 
time  span.  Thus,  in  our  society  economic  organi- 
zation and  the  parts  directly  related  to  technologi- 
cal development  have  changed  at  a  furious  rate  in 
the  last  two  centuries,  while  change  has  been  com- 
paratively slow  in  political,  religious,  and  ethical 
institutions. 

Of  special  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  rate 
of  social  change  varies  among  different  societies. 
Some  are  slow-motion  societies;  others  are  fast- 
motion.  We  speak  of  the  former  as  "static,"  and 
of  the  latter  as  "dynamic,"  societies.  The  general 
concepts  require  brief  analysis. 

Static  Societies.  In  a  static  society  a  more  or 
less  stable  equilibrium  of  parts  and  functions  ob- 
tains. Although  this  static  equilibrium  does  not 
imply  that  all  change  has  been  eliminated,  since 
every  society  is  in  constant  flux,  the  array  of  on- 
going processes  function  so  slowly  and  so  moder- 
ately that  changes  consist  of  slight  or  limited  and 
temporary  deviations  from  the  established  pattern 
of  life.  There  is  no  accelerated  and  cumulative 
development  bringing  about  far-reaching  funda- 
mental modification  in  the  structures  and  percepti- 


ble  and  marked  disturbance  of  the  functional  equi- 
librium of  the  parts.  The  individuals,  groups, 
institutions,  and  all  the  other  interests  of  the  asso- 
ciated people  are  so  well  synthesized  and  so  har- 
moniously coordinated  that,  in  the  main,  an 
uninterrupted  and  undisturbed  reciprocal  function- 
ing of  all  the  parts  takes  place.  Changes  occur,  but 
they  are  minor  and  gradual  and  not  disequili- 
brating. 

Dynamic  Societies.  A  dynamic  society  is  one  in 
which  change  is  occurring  at  a  rapid  rate,  at  least 
in  parts  of  it.  There  is  much  accumulation  of 
effects,  either  of  a  progressive  or  retrogressive 
character,  much  transformation,  displacement,  or 
elimination  of  fundamental  component  societal 
elements.  Various  factors  intervene  to  throw  the 
integrating  process  out  of  harmony;  balances 
between  individuals,  organizations,  institutions, 
classes,  and  so  on  are  being  disturbed  continually. 
Most  structures  and  functions  undergo  marked 
variation.  This  does  not  imply  a  state  of  disequili- 
brium; but  it  does  mean  that  there  is  no  stable, 
persisting,  normal  equilibrium.  There  is  a  rapid- 
flowing,  ever-changing,  dynamic  equilibrium. 

If  the  changes  taking  place  can  be  kept  in 
a  fair  state  of  balance  and  harmony  with  each 
other,  such  a  dynamic  society  with  its  dynamic 
equilibrium  presents  possibilities  of  a  better  state 
of  social  health  than  a  static  society.  By  its  very 
nature  a  static  society  invariably  suffers  from  stasis, 
or  inflexibility,  and  fixity  of  structures  and  proc- 
esses. What  is  remains  so.  Individuals  and  groups 
must  either  live  with  and  suffer  their  conditions 
as  they  are  or  instigate  violent  upheaval  to  crack 
the  cake  of  custom.  In  a  dynamic  society,  on  the 
other  hand,  rapidity  and  fluidity  of  adjustment  ex- 
ist in  much  greater  degree.  Almost  all  elements 
have  the  possibility  and  usually  the  facility  of  ex- 
pression and  action.  Destructive  and  constructive 
factors  and  situations  are  more  likely  to  cancel 
each  other,  permitting  an  ever-new  stability  and 
functional  efficacy  to  reign. 

The  distinction  between  static  and  dynamic  so- 
cieties is  still  valid  for  analytical  purposes,  but 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  typically  static  societies. 
The  characteristic  ones— those  of  primitives  and 
most  of  the  societies  of  the  Orient— are  being 
sucked  into  the  orbit  of  change  in  which  the 
Western   world  moves.   The   last   residuary  static 
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societies  are  becoming  increasingly  dynamic  and     with  a  highly  dynamic  society  like  our  own.  An- 
volatile;  they  are  only  relatively  static  as  compared      other  century  may  see  their  virtual  disappearance. 


Sociological  Significance  of  Space 


No  analysis  of  going  concerns,  whether  biologi- 
cal organisms  or  physical  or  social  mechanisms, 
can  avoid  dealing  with  the  concept  of  space.  All 
entities  exist  in  space,  have  a  location  in  space, 
and  occupy  a  certain  portion  of  space.  All  change 
within  entities  and  between  entities  involves  some 
degree  of  movement  in  space  and  some  relative 
change  of  the  spatial  arrangement  and  relationship 
of  parts.  In  fact,  change  without  movement  in  one 
or  more  of  the  three  dimensions  of  space  is  im- 
possible. 

In  order  that  human  beings  may  deal  effectively 
with  limitless  space,  several  means  of  designating 
it  are  necessary. 

1.  There  must  be  markers  or  points  of  reference 
fixed  in  space  whereby  the  location  or  position  of 
entities  can  be  determined;  for  example,  a  point 
at  so  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  a 
position  at  such  an  altitude  above  sea  level  or  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

2.  Boundaries  must  be  set  up  to  indicate  extent 
or  limits  of  the  earth's  territory  that  is  occupied  by 
a  particular  entity  or  which  constitute  an  area  of 
some  special  interest,  such  as,  the  city  limits  or  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States.  We  also  establish 
boundaries  by  means  of  artificially  and  arbitrarily 
established  lines  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  namely, 
parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

3.  Units  of  tneasurement  must  be  devised  to  in- 
dicate the  amount  of  distance  moved  and  the 
amount  of  space  occupied  by  an  entity,  for  exam- 
ple, so  many  miles  from  such  and  such  a  place,  so 
many  square  miles  of  territory,  so  many  cubic 
yards  in  a  room. 

4.  Directions  must  be  established  to  distinguish 
one  line  of  movement  from  another— movement 
which  is  horizontal  or  vertical;  sideways,  forward 
or  backward;  north,  south,  east,  or  west;  up  or 
down. 

5.  Areas  must  be  distinguished  with  respect  to 
each  other  in  some  larger  segment  of  space;  for 
example,  the  North  American  continent  among 
the    earth's    land    bodies,    the    Pacific    Coast,    the 


North  Side.  All  these  devices  for  designating  as- 
pects  of  space  are  man-made. 

As  the  social  scientist  analyzes  social  phenomena, 
he  is  concerned  with  two  different  kinds  of  space: 
physical  space  and  social  space. 


Physical  Space 

Physical  space,  especially  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  the  physical  arena  in  which  human  life  is 
lived.  Individuals,  communities,  institutionalized 
organizations,  cultures,  and  the  various  essential 
natural  and  cultural  resources  are  located  at  points 
of  reference  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Human  be- 
ings form  agglomerations  in  space;  they  are  mem- 
bers of  different  kinds  of  locality  groupings,  which 
are  tied  to  given  areas  of  the  earth  and  have  more 
or  less  determinable  geographic  boundaries.  With- 
in these  areas  they  have  settlement  patterns,  as  well 
as  arrangements  of  groupings  for  reciprocity  in 
their  cooperative  activities  and  for  forms  of  dis- 
crimination and  systems  of  physical  segregation. 

It  is  also  essential  to  designate  the  territorial  size 
of  societal  units  as  well  as  their  relative  location 
and  spatial  relationship.  In  general,  without  the 
concept  of  space  expressed  in  geometric  terms,  no 
location,  extent,  movement,  or  relationship  of  hu- 
man, cultural,  or  societal  entities  can  be  understood 
or  described.  The  sociological  significance  of  physi- 
cal space  will  be  examined  in  greater  detail  in 
Chapters  8  and  9,  and  in  the  sections  on  commu- 
nities and  regions  that  follow  here. 


Social  Space 

There  is  a  societal  geometry  of  great  pertinence 
to  the  social  scientist  which  involves  the  concept  of 
sociocultural  space  in  the  social  environment.  Indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  categories  of  persons  are 
separated  from  each  other  horizontally  by  sheer 
sociocultural  difference.  They  are  also  spaced  in  the 
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vertical  or  hierarchical  dimension;  that  is,  by  their 
relative  positions  on  the  social  ladder  or  in  the 
pyramid  of  social  strata  or  layers.  Where  there  is 
considerable  social  distance,  there  is  little  intimacy, 
friendliness,  communication,  and  free,  common 
activity,  and  there  is  greater  likelihood  of  opposi- 
tion than  where  there  is  little  or  no  distance.  There 
is  also  lateral  movement  in  social  space,  as  from 
one  occupation  to  another  with  similar  qualifica- 
tion requirements  or  from  one  religious  denomina- 
tion to  another,  and  there  is  vertical  movement  up 
and  down  the  social  ladder. 


The  concept  of  social  space  is  essential  as  a  fun- 
damental referential  principle.  It  enables  us  to 
locate  sociocultural  phenomena  in  their  social  uni- 
verse, to  determine  their  position  in  regard  to  one 
another,  to  analyze  their  nearness  of  relationship, 
their  change  of  position,  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically (usually  a  combination  of  both),  and  their 
various  characteristics  and  functions.  The  socio- 
logical significance  of  social  space  will  be  examined 
in  more  detail  in  the  chapters  on  differentiation, 
stratification,  and  social  distance  and  social  mobil- 
ity that  follow. 


Sociological  Significance  of  Time 


As  just  noted,  everything  that  happens  occurs  in 
space  with  its  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  or  altitude.  What  is  equally  im- 
portant is  that  all  events  and  processes  also  have 
a  fourth  dimension— time.  Time  is  a  basic  factor 
in  any  and  all  becoming.  Until  very  recently  it  has 
been  neglected  in  sociological  analysis.  Its  signifi- 
cance in  the  understanding  of  human  society, 
especially  its  relation  to  social  processes,  will  be 
briefly  examined.  No  concept  of  motion  or  process 
is  possible  without  the  factor  of  time.  Reciprocally 
our  very  awareness  of  time,  the  continuum  of  ex- 
perience, rests  upon  the  observation  of  the  various 
processes  which  occur  in  the  universe. 

Time  is  also  a  necessary  variable  in  all  social 
life,  for  social  life,  as  we  have  noted,  is  a  matter 
of  movement  or  process.  Man  lives  in  time,  and  all 
that  he  does  occurs  in  time.  His  collective  life  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  a  snapshot  of  patterns  of 
action,  something  fixed  and  at  rest,  but  as  a  moving 
picture  of  complex  structural  and  functional  modi- 
fications and  transformations  in  time.  Nothing  is 
entirely  the  same  in  successive  instants.  Social 
becoming,  like  all  other  becoming,  is  a  matter  of 
stages  or  of  sequences  in  time.  Each  activity  re- 
quires time  for  its  performance,  and  all  forms  of 
social  participation  are  limited  by  time. 

Conversely,  the  time  sequence  presents  the  con- 
necting links  of  change  and  unifies  the  patterns  of 
relationship  and  the  processes  of  functioning  as 
phases  of  a  total,  on-flowing,  variable,  but  continu- 
ous, interaction.  To  understand  the  changing  oc- 
currences in  the  whole  relationship  in  time,  we 


examine  their  order  of  succession,  their  tempo, 
their  timing  in  relation  to  other  events,  and  their 
rhythms,  or  oscillations  and  cycles. 


Social  Time,  Time  Systems,  and 
Time  Markers 

Time  is  infinite,  but  the  lives  of  men  and  their 
relationships  and  actions  in  it  are  finite.  These 
events  are  specific  performances  in  time  that  must 
be  indicated  and  expressed  in  terms  of  location  and 
duration.  The  social  life  of  all  groups,  in  fact,  is 
reflected  in  time  expression.  Therefore,  as  men 
carve  out  their  individual  and  collective  careers, 
they  must  have  both  measures  of  time  and  points 
of  reference  in  time.  In  brief,  men  have  had  to 
construct  symbolic  systems  of  time  reckoning.  In 
this  respect,  men  have  established  some  degree  of 
adjustment  to,  and  control  over,  time,  for  while 
time  is  an  ultimate,  "given"  reality,  the  systems  of 
reckoning  spring  from  collective  life  and  reflect  the 
round  of  social  activities.  Furthermore,  their 
observance  is  imperatively  demanded  by  social 
necessity. 

Time  systems  vary  among  peoples,  depending 
upon  the  importance  of  time  for  them  in  the  in- 
tensity and  complexity  of  their  lives.  There  has 
been  current  the  view  that  primitive  or  folk  peoples 
have  no  time  sense  and  no  need  of  one,  but  this  is 
entirely  erroneous.  There  has  been  a  past— yes,  and 
the  old  men  know  about  it;  and  there  is  always 
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tomorrow.  Among  primitives,  however,  time  has 
more  the  character  of  a  free  good,  like  air,  than  it 
has  among  peoples  in  advanced  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. Time  reckoning  is  not  very  exact,  and  time 
indication  is  fragmentary  and  discontinuous. 
Primitives  have  a  few  specific  or  quantitative  time 
units  and  no  very  systematic  chronology.  Time  is 
reckoned  mainly  in  relation  to  physical  or  biologi- 
cal phenomena;  only  rarely  with  respect  to  social 
events.  Things  happened  at  sunrise,  before  harvest- 
ing, or  in  the  reign  of  Chief  X.  (30) 

But  for  modern  dynamic  societies  time  is  of  the 
essence.  Their  members  live  by  the  clock.  Each 
day  is  precious  and  scheduled  in  hours  and  min- 
utes, even  in  split  seconds.  Events  begin  at  a  given 
time  and  must  be  accurately  placed  in  time  rela- 
tionship to  each  other,  as  before  and  after  World 
War  II.  Certain  types  of  action  extend  over  speci- 
fied periods  of  time  (as  a  semester).  Time  is  also 
a  cost  factor  in  many  business  procedures,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  close  of  the  market  day,  eighteen 
months'  installment  plan,  interest  on  loans  and 
dividends  on  investments,  contractual  obligations 
with  time  limits  and  penalties.  The  humanly  de- 
vised and  imposed  intricate  temporal  pattern  acts 
as  a  supreme  coercive  ruler  over  our  mentality  and 
our  individual  and  social  action.  We  may  ignore 
it  only  at  the  risk  of  isolation  from  a  large  part  of 
the  collective  life.  "After  consulting  Gulliver  on  the 
function  of  his  watch,  the  Lilliputians  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  his  God." 

There  are  also  various  time  systems  that  exist  for 
specific  areas  of  interest  and  analysis,  such  as  the 
terrestrial  time  system  of  geology,  the  time  system 
of  biological  development  with  its  epochs  of 
growth  and  decline,  and  psychological  time,  that 
is,  psychic  developmental  periods  of  mental  age. 
But  a  general,  standardized  type  of  time  system 
exists  for  conceiving,  locating,  and  measuring  the 
change  and  movement  of  sociocultural  phenomena. 
This  system  is  a  combination  of  astronomical- 
mathematical  and  social  time.  The  qualitative 
periods  of  time  are  reckoned  in  terms  of  the  rota- 
don  of  the  earth  and  expressed  in  astronomical 
time  units— years,  months,  weeks,  and  days.  But 
mathematical  time  is  empty;  it  has  no  marks  to 
serve  as  points  of  origin  or  end.  Therefore,  within 
this  flow  of  years,  months,  weeks,  and  days,  the 
social  phenomena  are  always  purposively  indi- 
cated with  reference  to  particular  socially  signifi- 


cant historical  events,  \nown  and  meaningful  to 
many  people  in  the  social  system,  and  conven- 
tionally selected  to  serve  as  indicators  or  focal 
points. 

In  the  case  of  time,  human  beings  arbitrarily 
establish  units  of  extent,  measuring  time  in  terms 
of  intervals  between  events  and  locating  and  relat- 
ing occurrences  in  time  with  respect  to  known  or 
conventionally  established  events.  Time  as  an  ex- 
perienced reality  for  man  does  not  exist  apart  from 
events.  Each  time  system  has  its  markers  by  means 
of  which  other  events  are  located  and  extent  of 
time  is  indicated,  as  b.c.  and  a.d.  among  Chris- 
tians and  the  reckoning  of  time  since  the  tradi- 
tional date  of  Creation— 3761  b.c— among  Ortho- 
dox Jews.  Such  arbitrary  markers  are  necessary 
for  past,  present,  and  future  time  reference. 

Sociocultural  processes  and  conditions  have  even 
modified  the  astronomical  units  in  some  measure 
for  different  social  purposes.  Our  year  generally 
starts  on  New  Year's  Day,  but  organizations  have 
fiscal  years  which  may  start  and  end  on  any  one 
of  the  365  days  of  the  astronomical  year.  Instead 
of  lunar  months  we  have  months  variously  named 
after  gods  and  emperors  with  a  conventionally 
designated  order  of  rotation  of  30,  31,  and  28  (or 
29)  days.  Weeks  are  differently  oriented  with  re- 
spect to  the  Sabbath  for  different  religious  groups 
and  have  different  beginnings  and  lengths  (for 
example,  the  five-day  or  forty-hour  work  week) 
for  different  purposes.  Similarly,  the  division  of  the 
days  into  hours  is  artificial  and  varies  with  objec- 
tives: the  eight-hour  working  day,  the  day  of  the 
produce  or  stock  exchange,  the  school  day. 

The  modern  world  is  characterized  by  wide- 
spread communication,  growing  cultural  uniform- 
ity and  interdependence,  and  farflung  administra- 
tive and  other  collective  activities.  Hence,  there  is 
a  definite  and  essential  tendency  to  depart  from 
local  and  highly  special  systems  of  time,  or  to  use 
them  only  for  special  purposes.  Today  we  increas- 
ingly abide  by  a  universal,  abstract  time  system, 
a  kind  of  time  esperanto,  for  time  coordination 
and  time  spacing,  which  is  intelligible  to,  and 
usable  by,  all  peoples  and  nations.  For  this  the 
units  of  the  astronomical-mathematical  system, 
based  on  two  natural  occurrences,  namely,  the 
diurnal  cycle  of  the  twenty-four-hour  day  and  the 
lunar  cycles  are  universally  used.  For  longer  loca- 
tion and   duration   in   terms  of  years   of  socially 
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significant  occurrences  the  Christian  time  marker 
system  is  being  more  and  more  widely  used. 


Social  Functions  of  a  Time  System 

Time  systems  grow  out  of  human  experience. 
They  are  sociocultural  constructs  to  meet  definite 
societal  needs  and  are  constructed  because  the  or- 
ganizations and  functions  of  groups  require  time 
and  because  mankind  purposively  utilizes  time  in 
all  its  activities.  What  essential  functions  does  a 
time  system,  especially  a  widespread,  standardized 
cosmopolitan  system,  perform?  The  concise  ensu- 
ing analysis  will  be  both  a  pointing  up  and  a  sum- 
marizing of  the  significance  of  time  reckoning  and 
time  designating  in  relation  to  social  processes. 

Location  and  Orientation  of  Occurrences.    Man 

has  been  referred  to  as  the  "time-binding"  animal, 
which  in  one  sense  means  that  he  has  the  ability, 
by  means  of  his  time  systems,  to  locate  and  relate 
significant  events  of  all  kinds  in  the  endless  flow 
of  time.  We  are  especially  concerned  with  the  loca- 
tion of  social  and  historical  events  which  are  in- 
stances and  parts  of  sociocultural  continuity.  To  be 
meaningful  and  efficient  functional  occurrences, 
our  acts  have  to  have  time  position.  In  brief,  we 
need  dates  both  as  indicators  of  the  beginning  of 
social  actions  and  as  points  of  reference  before  or 
after  which  events  occurred. 

To  start  an  act  we  must  have  a  point  of  time. 
We  must  also  locate  past  events  in  time  so  that 
they  can  be  temporally  related.  When  events  are 
thus  located  with  respect  to  points  of  reference  in 
time,  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  their  sociocultural 
relationship.  The  relationship  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  one  of  cause  and  effect,  as  an  occurrence  at  this 
point  in  time  was  a  contributory  factor  in  a  later 
one.  But  always,  we  must  know  that  one  event 
occurred  before  or  after  another. 

Synchronization  and  Coordination.  Closely  re- 
lated to  the  function  of  location  and  orientation  is 
that  of  synchronizing  and  coordinating  in  time  the 
actions  of  all  individuals  or  of  all  groups  involved 
in  concerted,  collective  activities.  Most  human  ac- 
tivities demand  the  complex  cooperation  of  many 
persons.  One  of  the  indispensable  conditions  for 
any  possible  collective  action  is  that  it  occur  at  a 


certain  fixed  or  appointed  time.  There  must  also 
be  a  mutual,  coordinated  timing  of  behavior,  for 
without  it  no  normal  social  life  is  possible.  Joint 
activity  must  be  synchronized  in  time  as  well  as 
related  in  space  and  organized  as  to  functioning 
constituent  parts  or  agents.  Unless  you  and  I  meet 
at  7  p.m.  (the  time  factor  in  the  action)  at  the 
corner  of  Sutter  and  Gough  Streets  (the  space 
factor)  we  cannot  attend  together  the  movie  (the 
collective  action). 

In  modern  heterogeneous,  industrial-urban  socie- 
ties, the  significance  of  synchronization  of  action 
becomes  more  and  more  pointed.  For  example,  six 
thousand  men  must  come  to  work  from  all  over 
metropolitan  Detroit  for  a  given  shift  of  a  given 
automobile  production  line  and  must  work  to- 
gether throughout  a  given  eight-hour  period  so 
many  days  as  a  work  week,  else  they  lose  their 
wages  individually  and  not  a  single  car  rolls  off  the 
line. 

Designation  of  Duration.  Neither  men  nor 
their  acts  are  eternal.  To  conceive  the  existence  of 
given  social  events  and  to  carry  on  effectively  cer- 
tain functional  relationships,  we  need  to  know 
their  extent  or  determine  their  extent  or  duration 
in  terms  of  moments  or  periods  of  the  endless 
durability  of  time.  A  time-reckoning  system  en- 
ables us  to  indicate  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
given  events,  as  the  academic  year.  It  enables  us 
also  to  measure  events  in  terms  of  time  elapsed: 
World  War  II  lasted  so  many  years,  months,  and 
days.  It  is  possible  to  arrange  functional  affairs, 
such  as  contractual  relations,  in  terms  of  time 
duration:  interest  and  profits  are  reckoned  by  the 
year;  leases  on  property  extend  for  given  periods 
of  time. 

Designation  of  Sequence.  Many  social  phenom- 
ena, as  we  have  noted,  are  occurrences  of  a  rhyth- 
mic, sequential  nature;  they  consist  of  a  temporal 
distribution  of  actions.  These  must  be  timed 
(started  and  ended);  executed  at  a  certain  tempo 
or  rate  (a  certain  number  of  acts  per  time  unit); 
and  spaced  in  related  series  in  time,  as  flows  of 
action  in  the  flow  of  time.  The  daily  life  of  an 
individual  is  a  matter  of  successive  acts  which  are 
timed,  rated,  and  spaced  by  the  clock.  Every  func- 
tional organization  has  its  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  series  of  variant,  rated,  and  spaced  per- 
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formances— a  university,  a  department  store,  com- 
munities, all  have  their  time  sequences,  based  on 
a  calendar  governed  by  physical  and  sociocultural 
factors. 

The  various  cycles  of  change  are  a  matter  of 
time,  as,  for  example,  the  typical  business  cycle  or 
the  rainfall  cycle  as  it  affects  individuals  and  com- 
munities. Each  phase  of  cyclical  phenomena  is 
better  understood  if  determined  in  time.  Without 
the  analysis  of  the  time  factor  men  have  little 
anticipatory  or  predictive  ability. 


Time  Perspectives 

Human  beings,  as  individuals,  as  groups  and 
categories  of  persons,  and  as  societies,  have  some 
degree  of  time  perspective  with  respect  to  the  past 
and  the  future  from  their  position  in  the  present. 
Young  persons,  for  example,  have  a  limited  range 
and  live  mainly  in  and  for  the  moment,  but  suc- 
cessive age  groups  have  more  extensive  ranges. 

Societies  differ  in  their  emphasis  on  past,  present, 
or  future  at  a  given  period.  Much  can  be  told 
about  the  nature  of  the  particular  society  or  part 
of  society  being  studied,  and  much  about  the  direc- 
tion of  change  within  it  can  be  predicted  when 
the  emphasis  on  time  is  known.  Men  with  little 
comprehension  of  the  future  and  little  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  effect  desired  changes  in  it  repair 
to  golden  ages  in  the  past  for  intellectual  and 
emotional  comfort  in  a  world  of  change  or  escape 
into  problematical  messianic  states  or  Utopias.  Men 


who  have  learned  to  control  physical  and  social 
processes  in  some  measure  look  more  and  more 
to  the  altered  dimensions  of  the  present  as  a  future 
of  their  own  devising.  (32) 

The  men  of  the  last  millennium  have  developed 
a  more  pronounced  historical  consciousness.  (26) 
From  the  perspective  of  the  present  they  engage 
in  both  retrospect  and  prospect.  They  have  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  past  in  terms  of  a  temporal 
flow  of  related  successive  occurrences,  which  gives 
them  at  the  same  time  a  new  prospect  of  the 
future.  As  they  become  historically  aware  of  the 
reality  of  time,  they  realize  that  the  past  is  not 
recoverable,  though  it  yields  stern  lessons,  and  that 
they  must  accept  the  present  and  live  in  it  and 
prepare  for  the  future.  This  very  ability  to  com- 
prehend an  inevitable  future  in  turn  becomes  an 
impulse  to  both  intellectual  and  social  life.  (29;  34) 

As  we  gain  new  perspectives  regarding  the  past 
and  prepare  for  the  future,  we  realize  that  our 
history  must  be  reinterpreted  and  rewritten  again 
and  again.  We  do  this  rewriting,  not  because  of  a 
nostalgic  devotion  to  the  past,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion of  creating  a  new  time  perspective  for  the  past 
that  makes  the  present  an  inevitable  step  toward  a 
desired  future.  Each  age  produces  a  conception  of 
history  most  compatible  with  its  necessities,  beliefs, 
perplexities,  visions,  and  objectives.  As  we  function 
socially,  we  continuously  reinterpret  the  past  and 
reorganize  and  reconstitute  the  living  present  in 
order  to  live  effectively  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
With  a  time  perspective  we  identify  ourselves  with 
the  on-going  stream  of  life. 


Dynamics  of  Social  Action 


All  change  is  concerned  with  the  dynamic  fac- 
tors that  lie  behind  the  processes  that  bring  it 
about  and  operate  through  them.  To  understand 
the  changing  processual  nature  of  society  in  space 
and  time  means  to  analyze  at  the  very  outset  its 
dynamics,  that  is,  the  factors  that  initiate  and  di- 
rect social  behavior.  Processes  consist  of  activated 
individuals  and  groups  acting  and  interacting  for 
a  great  variety  of  reasons.  These  human  actors  act 
because  of  numerous  and  diverse  impellers,  pro- 
pellers, determiners,  conditioners,  instructors,  and 


wooers.  In  brief,  the  social  behavior  of  human  be- 
ings, whether  they  are  acting  individually  or  col- 
lectively, involves  propulsive  and  impulsive  acti- 
vating, influencing,  and  shaping  factors. 

Man,  like  all  else  in  the  universe,  is  an  energy 
system,  that  is,  "an  arrangement  of  work  capacities 
potential  or  aroused,  which  forms  a  united  whole." 
He  is  an  unusual  energy  system,  however,  in  that 
he  is  not  only  an  expender  of  aroused  energy  but 
also  "an  attacker  of  new  energy  potential."  (45, 
p.  34)  The  human  actors  possess  energy,  are  sub- 
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jected  to  energy,  utilize  energy,  and  expend  various 
kinds  of  energies  in  various  ways  under  various 
conditions.  The  behavior  patterns  of  man,  in  fact, 
whether  innate  or  acquired,  are  caged  energy  wait- 
ing to  be  released. 

Similarly,  "human  society,  from  the  dynamic 
point  of  view,  can  be  regarded  as  a  system  of 
energy,  operating  within  a  field  of  force  in  time." 
The  social  processes,  constituting  as  they  do  all  the 
interactions  of  energized  human  beings,  are  mani- 
festations of  energy,  and  the  structures  of  a  society 
"represent  the  channels  along  which  flow  the 
energy  .  .  .  which  we  postulate  as  behind  all  ac- 
tivity." (49) 

In  the  mechanics  of  action,  there  are  two  funda- 
mental elements:  the  stimulus,  or  that  which 
touches  off  a  tendency  to  act,  and  the  response,  or 
the  resultant  action.  The  activity  itself  is  release 
of  energy,  which  is  initiated  by  the  various  factors 
operating  as  stimuli  to  move  individuals  and 
groups  into  a  complex  array  of  socially  significant 
actions.  These  factors  range  from  compulsions  ex- 
ercised by  environment  and  by  innate  biogenic 
and  psychogenic  needs,  through  the  various  social 
psychic  motivators,  to  an  array  of  sociocultural 
phenomena  which,  in  addition  to  other  sociological 
significance,  also  function  as  impulsions  or  pro- 
pulsions to  action.  These  dynamic  factors  are  the 
background  energizers  responsible  for  most  social 
processes;  many  of  the  factors,  especially  the  psy- 
chic and  sociocultural,  are  themselves  in  large  part 
effects  of  social  processes.  The  more  important 
categories  of  these  factors  which  energize  human 
beings  to  act  will  be  briefly  examined,  so  that 
we  shall  have  some  awareness  of  the  general  types 
of  dynamic  ingredients  which  combine  in  infinitely 
diverse  arrays  to  induce,  accelerate,  or  retard  social 
behavior. 


Physical  and  Extrahuman  Biological 
Energizers 

Wherever  and  whenever  physical  influences  bear 
upon  human  beings,  they  are  moved  to  act  in 
some  manner.  They  must  always  adjust  themselves 
to  these  influences.  Sometimes  the  responsive  action 
is  compulsive,  as  when  they  are  confronted  by 
catastrophes.  In  the  daily  life  of  men  various  factors 
of  the  physical  environment,  such  as  temperature, 


humidity,  and  light,  create  conditions  that  facili- 
tate, stimulate,  determine,  or  inhibit  human  be- 
havior. Various  biological  catastrophes  have  might- 
ily influenced  men  and  societies  in  the  form  of 
plagues  among  animals  and  plants  which  are 
important  to  men  and  plagues  and  epidemics 
among  men  themselves.  The  ordinary  biological 
processes  of  reproduction,  selection,  and  survival 
among  both  fauna  and  flora  upon  which  men 
depend  and  among  the  human  populations  are 
productive  of  vast  and  numerous  propulsions  and 
retardations. 

In  general,  the  various  natural  physical  and  bio- 
logical elements  in  the  area  of  a  given  people 
affect  their  health  and  efficiency,  their  location,  the 
size  of  their  population  aggregations,  and  their 
ecological  organization,  their  economy,  in  fact, 
almost  every  aspect  of  their  social  organization. 
Even  their  typical  mental  patterns  and  idea  sys- 
tems are  affected. 


Biogenic  and  Psychogenic  Needs 
and  Drives 

Among  human  beings  the  basic  bodily  organic 
and  appetitive  needs  and  the  elemental  psychologi- 
cal urges  produce  imperative  propulsions  to  indi- 
vidual action,  but  action  which  affects  and  involves 
many  of  the  basic  structures,  functions,  and  rela- 
tionships in  every  society.  In  order  merely  to 
survive,  human  beings  must  have  food  and  water; 
eliminate  wastes  and  glandular  secretions;  procre- 
ate; have  shelter  from  harmful  natural  forces  and 
from  human  and  animal  foes;  balance  exertion  and 
rest;  exercise  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems; 
and  be  free  to  develop  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

These  needs  create  tensions  which  are  expressed 
in  behavior  by  such  various  names  as  "drives," 
"instincts,"  "propensities,"  or  "prepotent  reflexes," 
with  "drives"  perhaps  most  widely  used.  These 
drives  are  the  genetically  inherited  and  therefore 
unlearned  energized  tendencies  to  act,  the  vitalistic 
energies  which  make  the  organism  go.  By  means 
of  them  the  organism  is  powerfully  compelled  to 
reduce  or  remove  the  painful  or  unpleasant  ten- 
sion, to  release  the  impounded  energy,  to  experi- 
ence satisfaction  and  freedom  from  restlessness. 
This  is  done  without  foresight  of  ends  and  without 
previous  education  in  performance. 
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There  are  also  the  elemental  psychogenic  reac- 
tions of  individuals  bound  up  with  survival,  such 
as  curiosity,  acquisitiveness,  struggling,  gregarious- 
ness,  and  imitativeness,  which  function  almost 
with  the  intensity  of  the  biogenic  drives. 

Both  the  biogenic  and  psychogenic  drives  involve 
other  drives  in  the  course  of  their  satisfaction  and 
take  place  in  a  social  and  cultural  setting.  They 
are  transformed  into  socially  directed  and  self- 
restraining  purposes.  They  affect  many  social  struc- 
tures and  become  effective  through  many  social 
functions  and  processes.  In  both  their  elemental 
and  their  derived  forms  they  provide  much  of  the 
motive  power  that  keeps  societies  operating. 


Socially  Elicited  Expression  of  Drives 

The  emotions  and  the  feelings  are  internal  states 
that  are  associated  with  the  elemental  needs  and 
their  drives  and  that  have  considerable  propulsive 
significance  and  play  an  important  part  in  many 
of  the  choices  which  men  make.  Although  emo- 
tions and  feelings  rest  upon  the  innate  biogenic 
and  psychogenic  drives,  they  are  socially  elicited 
and  socially  modified,  reflecting  the  experiences 
and  the  particular  culture  of  the  actors. 

Emotions  are  the  fundamental  psychic  states  of 
relative  arousal  that  individuals  are  in  when  they 
are  under  the  propulsion  of  the  biogenic  and  psy- 
chogenic drives  and  under  certain  physical  condi- 
tions. They  cause  the  individual  to  want  to  act, 
to  perform  with  intense  activity,  or  they  make  him 
temporarily  unable  to  act.  The  emotions  involve 
the  whole  organism  physiologically,  neurologically, 
and  mentally.  But,  unlike  the  drives,  which  are 
aroused  from  within  the  organism  by  its  needs, 
the  emotions  are  elicited  primarily  by  external 
stimuli  or  situations.  As  the  result  of  the  emotions 
and  the  circumstances  of  a  given  situation,  we  may 
act  positively,  that  is,  be  elated,  love  someone,  have 
satisfying  companionship  with  others,  assert  our- 
selves; or  we  may  act  negatively,  that  is,  be  angry, 
envious,  hateful,  and  terrified.  Thus,  emotions  are 
powerful  factors  in  both  associative-integrative  and 
disruptive-distintegrative  behavior. 

Feelings  are  bound  up  with  the  elemental  drives 
and  the  emotions.  By  feeling  is  meant  that  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  tone  of  consciousness  which 


accompanies  an  activity  or  the  anticipation  of  a 
previously  experienced  response.  It  is  a  quicker- 
than-thought  subjective  valuation  which  the  organ- 
ism gives,  a  valuation  that  is  the  result  of  group  or 
individual  experience  in  the  past.  The  feelings  are 
usually  designated  as  pleasurable  or  painful.  In 
general,  the  feeling  tones  accompany  action  rather 
than  instigate  it.  They  do,  however,  at  any  given 
time  function  for  the  individual  as  guides  in  ap- 
proaching or  withdrawing  and  in  seeking  or 
avoiding. 


Experiential  Motivators 

Although  innate  biological  and  psychological 
propulsions  are  the  foundation  factors  in  human 
individual  and  social  motivation,  they  are  power- 
fully affected  and  effected  by  environmental  condi- 
tions. The  social  as  well  as  the  physical  environ- 
ment acts  as  an  influencing,  determining,  and 
propelling  factor  external  to  the  individual.  Most 
of  the  ways  in  which  certain  individuals  and 
groups  perform  in  a  given  society  are  a  matter  of 
sociocultural  stimuli,  functioning  as  cues  and  domi- 
nators,  that  release  human  energies— energies  ex- 
pended in  socially  patterned  or  channeled  forms. 
We  have  an  array  of  wishes,  tastes,  aspirations, 
ambitions,  interests,  attitudes,  and  habits  which 
are  interpersonally  expressed  and  are  shaped  in  spe- 
cial social  environments.  We  are  sucked  or  pulled 
into  various  kinds  of  mass  behavior  by  powerful, 
almost  irresistible,  social  psychic  currents  and 
pressed  to  follow  broad  planes  of  practices.  These 
various  sociocultural  patterns  and  pressures  draw 
out  and  develop  certain  modes  of  thought  and 
action,  mobilize  individuals  and  groups  to  act,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  in  certain  widespread  or 
standard  ways,  inhibit  other  action,  and  induce 
striving  toward  socially  induced  goals. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important 
conditioned  forms  of  behavior  greatly  affected  by 
experience,  which  motivate  to  various  kinds  of 
socially  significant  action. 

Sentiments.  Sentiments  are  an  organized,  en- 
hancing or  detracting  system  of  emotional  dispo- 
sitions which  are  related  to  certain  social  ideas  and 
values.  They  predispose  us  to  feel  and  usually  to 
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act  positively  or  negatively  in  a  specific  way  about 
some  object  or  class  of  objects  external  to  us.  Thus, 
we  have  sentiments  and  we  sentimentalize  about 
the  flag.  Sentiment  predisposes  the  individual  or 
group  to  react  toward  (with  admiration,  respect, 
or  pity)  or  away  or  against  (with  fear  or  antipa- 
thy). All  sentiment  seeks  expression  in  action. 

Interests.  Interests  are  luminous,  culturally  de- 
fined concerns  associated  with  values  characteristic 
of  a  particular  society.  They  induce  activities  which 
individuals  carry  on  for  their  own  sake.  Mention 
need  be  made  only  of  interests  in  golfing  and  re- 
form activity  to  indicate  their  dynamic  nature. 

Attitudes.  Attitudes  are  deep-seated  functional 
tendencies,  predispositions,  or  proclivities  to  react 
selectively  and  immediately  to  either  specific  or 
general  stimuli.  They  are  learned  in  the  course  of 
an  individual's  development.  They  are  the  begin- 
nings of  acts,  and  in  certain  situations  action  is  the 
result  of  the  play  of  attitudes.  They  are  always 
positive  or  negative,  never  neutral;  they  induce 
reactions  toward  types  of  persons,  groups,  com- 
patible proposals  or  ideas  or  against  them. 

Wishes.  Wishes  are  varying  combinations  of 
organic  appetites,  physical  and  psychic  activity 
drives,  emotions  and  attitudes  tied  together  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  goal  of  value.  Each  wish  is  a  driving 
stimulus  toward  its  goal  as  well  as  a  persistent 
effort  to  avoid  the  reverse  of  the  goal.  In  its  very 
nature  a  wish  implies  the  accumulation  of  energy 
and  the  existence  of  tension  or  strain  until  the 
energy  is  expended  in  accomplishment.  W.  I. 
Thomas,  who  gave  the  classic  interpretation  of 
wishes,  presented  four  main  types:  the  wish  for 
(1)  new  experience,  (2)  for  security,  (3)  for  recog- 
nition or  status,  and  (4)  for  response.  (44;  59) 

Habits.  Habits  are  forms  of  behavior  or  ten- 
dencies to  act  that  are  acquired  by  individuals  and 
groups  through  experience  during  their  lifetime. 
They  grow  out  of  repeated  successful  adjustments 
to  types  of  past  situations.  They  begin  as  conscious 
acts,  but  are  repeated  so  often  that  they  become  in 
large  measure  unconscious,  automatic,  a  kind  of 
second  nature.  Hence,  they  are  responsible  for  ac- 
tion toward  objects  and  persons  in  common  and 


recurrent  situations  and  occasions  with  a  mini- 
mum of  attention  and  strain.  They  function  as 
automatic,  economical,  and  standardized  dynamic 
elements  in  the  action  of  individuals.  A  very  sizable 
part  of  our  essential  social  action  is  of  a  habitual 
nature. 


Intellectual,  Expressional,  and  Spiritual 
Propulsive  Factors 

All  the  dynamic  factors  thus  far  examined  are 
innately  automatic  in  operation,  or  they  are  various 
combinations  of  innate  and  acquired  propulsives 
that  operate  more  or  less  automatically  in  a  given 
situation.  All  of  them  come  out  of  the  past  and 
motivate  to  action  that  is  adjustive  to  past  condi- 
tions. But  man  must  also  function  dynamically  in 
new  situations. 

Intellect.  Intellect  is  a  kind  of  compensatory 
power  that  man  possesses  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  more  or  less  automatically  oper- 
ating responses.  It  is  the  discerning,  reflective,  for- 
mulating and  reformulating,  projective,  correlating 
side  of  human  nature.  Intellect  enables  man  not 
only  to  acquire  great  stores  of  knowledge,  but  also 
to  utilize  this  knowledge  and  experience  which  he 
remembers  in  order  to  construct  new  concepts, 
new  methods,  new  syntheses  of  elements.  By 
means  of  intellect  man  can  discriminate,  evaluate, 
predict,  invent,  indulge  in  abstraction,  and  give 
concrete  form  to  his  expressional  and  spiritual  abil- 
ities and  urges.  Most  of  man's  revised  and  new 
action  is  a  matter  of  intellectual  propulsion  and 
direction.  One  need  only  mention  scientific  activity 
as  an  example  and  think  of  all  the  propulsion 
which  it  gives  to  both  individual  and  collective 
action  in  all  departments  of  life. 

Ideas.  Through  the  ages  ideas  have  been 
known  to  be  intimately  related  to  action,  actually 
functioning  as  powerful  propulsive  factors.  There 
is  an  ancient  proverb:  Ideas  rule  the  world.  Alfred 
Fouillee  posed  the  doctrine  of  "idea-forces."  He 
pointed  out  that  ideas,  once  devised,  are  forces  that 
tend  to  assert  themselves  in  action.  Any  examina- 
tion of  history  or  of  the  present  reveals  that  ideas 
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in  the  form  of  political,  economic,  and  racial 
ideologies,  beliefs  of  all  kinds,  religious  creeds, 
ethical  credos,  or  reformist  programs  have  dynamic 
social  effects.  Always  they  have  provided  auxiliary 
energy  and  action  patterns  through  which  innova- 
tive enthusiasms  were  reinforced.  (39;  56)  The 
whole  literature  of  the  sociology  of  knowledge  pro- 
vides extensive  elaborations  of  the  thesis. 

Beliefs.  Beliefs  are  durable  organizations  of  at- 
titudes, perceptions,  and  cognitions  about  various 
aspects  of  the  world  of  human  beings.  They  in- 
clude knowledge,  opinion,  and  faith  and  constitute 
patterns  of  meanings.  Thus,  they  take  the  form 
of  standardized  interpretations  of  meaning  of  all 
kinds  of  phenomena  (modern  man's  belief  that 
the  earth  is  spheroid),  of  social  situations  (the 
Nazi  belief  in  Aryan  supremacy),  and  of  super- 
natural beings  and  the  relations  to  these  beings 
(the  whole  array  of  religious  beliefs).  As  individ- 
uals and  groups  holding  these  beliefs,  men  make 
them  the  basis  of  their  daily  conclusions  and  of 
their  daily  behavior  in  all  situations  in  which  the 
beliefs  are  involved  or  applicable.  When  men  be- 
lieve something,  they  are  compelled  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  it  or  in  behalf  of  it.  All  social 
procedures,  ranging  from  planting  superstitions 
or  worship  procedures  to  the  very  latest  scientific 
experiments  or  engineering  feats,  rest  upon  fun- 
damental  beliefs. 

Urges  for  Expression.  The  tremendous,  poign- 
ant urges  for  expression  in  men,  usually  stimu- 
lated by  association  with  their  fellow  men,  cannot 
be  ignored.  Through  the  ages  people  have  been 
seeking  to  express  their  inimitable  human  poten- 
tialities and  inner  upheavings.  They  have  been 
impelled  to  give  expression  to  their  yearnings  for 
a  better  world,  for  communion  and  peace  with 
supernatural  powers,  for  giving  aesthetic  form  to 
words  and  phrases,  things,  movements,  sounds, 
and  colors,  and  to  their  yearnings  for  contriving, 
discovering,  inventing,  and  otherwise  venting 
their  creative  urges.  Such  expression  is  felt  as  a 
necessity.  The  effects  of  these  energizers  are  seen 
in  religious  expression  and  religious  movements, 
aesthetic  creation,  concepts  of  ideal  social  states, 
social  reform,  and  revolutionary  movements,  most 
discovery  and  invention— in  fact,  in  some  of  the 
work  and  some  of  the  recreational  activities  of 
most  people. 


Psychosocial  Currents  and  Planes  of 
Collective  Behavior 

Whenever  and  wherever  men  interact,  there  are 
uniformities  of  feeling,  emotion,  belief,  thought, 
and  volition.  These,  in  turn,  result  in  character- 
istic uniformities  of  social  action,  and  they  may 
impel  social  action  which  is  highly  dynamic.  These 
uniformities  of  action  may  be  classified  as  psycho- 
social currents  and  planes. 

Psychosocial  Currents.  Psychosocial  currents  are 
swift-moving,  highly  contagiousrand  relatively 
temporary  streams  of  collective  action.  They  range 
from  forms  mainly  emotional  in  nature  to  those 
involving  considerable  elements  of  rationality. 
Crowds,  mobs,  crazes,  and  manias  are  mental 
epidemics.  Their  action  may  be  likened  to  the 
milling  of  a  herd.  They  constitute  ephemeral 
whirlpools  of  group  action  that  suck  people  in 
and  swirT  them  about.  Under  their  sway  people 
want,  often  frantically,  to  do  certain things- 
lynch  someone,  get  their  deposits  out  of  a  bank, 
obtain  eternal  salvation,  and  so  on.  Invariably 
they  produce  dynamic  overt  action  which  is  often 
antisocial. 

In  the  case  of :^kds  some  people  are  pursuing, 
more  or  less  irrationally,  some  novelty  in  dress, 
amusement,  food,  or  the  like.  They— must  be  '^in 
the  swim."  Fashion  is  marked  by  rhythmic  imita- 
tion as  people  adopt  for  a  season  or  more  new 
ideas,  procedures,  or  objects  in  almost  every  realm 
of  life.  Inferiors  try  to  imitate  superiors  and  equals 
all  follow  the  vogue  but  try  to  differentiate  them- 
selves conspicuously  in  particulars. .At  their  height 
fadsand  fashions  become  a  requirement  of  action  V\l 
for,  many  peop]e_lest  they  appear  uncouth  or  un- 
sgphisticated.  Few  can  stand  apart  when  "every- 
bo^y/s_dgiDg^it." 

Publics  are  currents  that  have  a  considerable 
element  of  deliberation  about  them.  The  members, 
by  virtue  of  their  common  concern  about  some 
specific  controversial  matter,  are  more  or  less  self- 
conscious  and  thoughtful.  They  have  latitude  for 
range  of  opinion.  But  as  the  result  of  discussion 
(using  various  means  of  communication)  a  con- 
sensus or  majority  point  of  view  on  the  subject 
emerges  as  a  common  or  public  opinion.  Once 
fairly  clearly  defined,  this  opinion  functions  as  a 
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.conformity-producing  pressure  upon  the  minorities 
/and   upon   the   newly   interested   and   newly    in- 
volved persons.  We  all  belong  to  numerous  publics 
—political,  religious,  occupational,  and  so  on.  Each 
I  of  these  are  circles  of  influence  that  tug  people 
I  this   way  and  that.  When  "everybody's  thinking 
it,"  few  can  stand  apart— or  care  to. 

Psychosocial  Planes.  The  psychosocial  planes 
are  the  more  enduring,  though  changeable,  widely 
embracing  levels  of  common  action  that  we  all 
acquire  from  our  culture,  which  center  around 
persisting  and  widely  sanctioned  behavior  require- 
ments. They  require  us  to  act  and  think  uniformly 
in  different  kinds  of  social  situations.  Custom  con- 
sists of  the  ways  of  doing  certain  things  that  are 
transmitted  from  previous  generations.  It  is  espe- 
cially operative  in  language  forms,  religious  prac- 
tices, marriage  and  family  performances,  and 
most  institutionalized  activities.  Customs  have  the 
Tightness  of  time  and  the  support  of  the  genera- 
tions behind  them.  They  are  difficult  to  challenge, 
since  we  cannot  argue  with  our  ancestors.  Much 
of  our  behavior  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  imperious 
sway  of  custom.  Traditions  are  the  ways  of  think- 
ing or  believing  and  the  rationalizations  of  most 
required  behavior  transmitted  from  previous  gen- 
erations. They  operate  much  as  do  customs.  Con- 
ventions are  the  behavioral  planes  resulting  from 
the  deliberate,  noncompetitive,  nonrational  imita- 
tion of  contemporaries.  They,  too,  in  large  measure 
stem  from  the  experience  of  the  past.  They  espe- 
cially relate  to  the  more  formal  phases  of  social 
life,  such  as  etiquette  and  good  manners.  They 
define  proper  and  approved  usage,  and  under 
their  sway  we  are  kept  from  acting  like  jungle 
creatures  and  are  required  to  act  like  cultivated 
persons. 


Ego  Factor  in  Human  Action 

In  the  treatment  of  social  dynamics  the  ego  is 
frequently  and  curiously  overlooked.  The  ego  in 
almost  all  individuals  is  a  propulsive  factor  of 
considerable  potency  in  their  action  among  their 
fellows.  Every  individual  is  a  sensitive  ego  in  a 
social  world  among  other  sensitive  egos.  Every 
ego  has  a  strong,  ever-present  sense  of  personal 
worth  and  wants  to  amount  to  something  among 


other  egos.  Every  ego  is  seeking  a  basis  for  self- 
respect,  self-confidence,  and  self-security  and  at  the 
same  time  is  avoiding  a  sense  of  submergence, 
inferiority,  or  failure.  In  every  relationship  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  however  friendly  and 
sympathetic,  there  is  this  effort  on  the  part  of 
each  to  reinforce  his  own  ego.  Even  a  comfortable 
group  of  agreeable  friends  vie  politely  as  they 
tell  stories,  make  points,  or  recount  travel  experi- 
ences. 

The  action  of  ego  ranges  from  the  mere  avoid- 
ance of  injuries  and  slights  and  various  face-saving 
defense  reactions,  both  inner  and  overt,  to  highly 
forceful  self-promotional  action.  Always,  however, 
vast  amounts  of  human  energy  and  ingenuity  are 
consciously  and  unconsciously  expended  in  the 
efforts  of  every  person  to  maintain  and  enhance 
his  own  feeling  of  self-regard.  Some  of  the  most 
basic  and  powerful  aspects  of  social  dynamics 
develop  out  of  the  eternal  and  persistent  processes 
of  ego-building  and  ego-vying. 

The  action  of  the  ego  in  seeking  recognition  is 
one  of  these  ego-building  processes.  It  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  major  motivators  of  human  behavior. 
Almost  universally  human  beings  make  a  play  for 
attention  and  notice.  They  want  to  be  looked 
upon  favorably  and  to  be  accepted  and  respected 
by  their  fellows,  to  belong  and  not  be  left  out. 
They  seek  and  crave  favorable  reflections  or  mir- 
rorings  of  themselves  in  the  reactions  of  others 
toward  them  and  abhor  reproof.  Hence,  individ- 
uals, often  unconsciously,  by  their  ego  perform- 
ances, try  to  obtain  favoring  reactions  to  themselves 
by  doing  approved  things  and  by  avoiding  doing 
unfavorable    things. 

The  normal  individual  also  see^s  prestige.  He 
tries  by  one  means  or  another  to  gain  some 
superiority  over  some  others  in  one  or  more  spheres 
of  action.  Prestige  means  the  high  esteem  of  others, 
but  the  individual  seeks  more  than  that.  He  wants 
to  be  lifted  above  the  common  herd,  to  be  on  the 
inside  of  the  groups  or  activities  that  are  in  his 
opinion  the  best.  Very  frequently  this  ego  aspira- 
tion expresses  itself  in  the  form  of  striving  for 
leadership,  authority,  and  power.  Always,  though, 
prestige  is  sought  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  ego,  as  security  for  the  integrity  of  the 
person.  Its  quest  is  a  powerful  propulsive  in  the 
system  of  incentives,  especially  in  such  a  society  as 


our  own. 
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Two  features  of  ego-vying  are  bound  up  with 
the  search  for  both  recognition  and  prestige: 
avoidance  of  frustration  and  aggressiveness.  Avoid- 
ance of  frustration— a  negative  aspect  of  ego-vying 
—is  highly  important  in  a  competitive  culture. 
If  the  opportunities  for  individuals  to  achieve  ego- 
recognition  and  ego-expansion  in  a  satisfying 
degree  are  cut  off  or  blocked,  the  personality  suf- 
fers some  degree  of  frustration.  And  frustration 
dams  up  energy  until  it  eventually  may  reach 
explosive  proportions.  Frustration  produces  various 
veiled  or  open  forms  of  retaliation  and  other  more 
forceful  action  bent  on  neutralizing  or  clearing 
away  the  individuals  and  conditions  conceived  of 
as  obstacles. 

Aggressiveness  is  a  significant,  positive  dynamic 
aspect  of  ego-expression.  Most  individuals,  in  at 
least  some  of  their  relationships,  attempt  to  assert 
themselves  over  others,  to  obtain  possession  of 
things  wanted  or  had  by  others,  to  exercise  control 
or  dominance  over  others,  or  successfully  to  op- 
pose others.  In  many  instances  such  aggressive  acts 
give  great  emotional  thrills  to  the  individual;  in 
fact,  indulgence  in  aggressiveness  can  be  compared 
to  a  drinking  bout  or  sexual  orgy,  for  it  too  is  a 
powerful  propulsive  factor. 

A  third  general  aspect  of  ego  performance, 
which  relates  to  social  dynamics,  is  the  stimulus 
that  derives  from  the  coacting  of  consciously  or 
unconsciously  vying  egos.  This  coaction  occurs  as 
they  participate  in  common  undertakings  and  even 
in  doing  similar  things  within  sight  and  sound  of 
each  other.  Not  only  is  the  stimulus  of  the  desire 
to  excel  or  to  win  approval  or  distinction  present, 
but  the  coacting  of  human  beings  in  physical  or 
intellectual  tasks  often  facilitates  the  performance. 

A  final  aspect  of  ego-drive  is  the  necessity  ex- 
pressing itself  in  satisfying  endeavor,  either  work 
or  recreation.  The  ego  must  convey  itself  in  overt 
or  dynamic  action.  But  it  should  be  in  action  which 
is  recognized  as  acceptable,  significant,  or  good  by 
one  or  more  groups  in  which  the  individual  func- 
tions. He  cannot  be  a  meaningless  and  microscopic 
cog  in  a  huge  machine;  he  is  not  contented  or 
balanced  if  he  is  only  part  of  dozens  of  impersonal 
cycles.  This  action  must  not  be  mere  task  involve- 
ment; it  must  be  socially  significant  action  that 
requires  and  evidences  ego-involvement. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  ego-vying  has  strate- 
gic significance  in  almost  every  phase  of  societal 


operation.  It  underlies  many  social  facilitations  and 
inhibitions  and  is  directly  involved  in  the  status 
system  of  every  society  and  all  of  society's  processes 
of  competition  and  conflict.  Ego-vying  affects  all 
forms  of  cooperation  and  plays  a  continuous  part 
in  both  personal  and  social  disorganization.  It 
poses  some  of  the  basic  problems  and  tasks  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  regulative  system  and,  if  socially 
expressed  and  utilized,  is  a  powerful  resource  in 
all  societal  maintenance. 


Eminent  Men 

In  this  examination  of  the  factors  in  social  dy- 
namics, we  must  take  note  of  the  part  played  by 
individuals.  We  shall  not  be  concerned  with  in- 
dividuals as  vyers  for  ego-security  and  prestige 
and,  hence,  as  blind  propulsive  units  in  social  ac- 
tion, but  with  certain  individuals  mainly  of  an 
exceptional  nature  who  are  direct,  conscious,  com- 
petent dynamic  creators  and  directors  of  social 
action. 

Vast  differences  in  social  potential  exist  among 
human  beings— differences  in  intellect,  emotion, 
energy,  will,  knowledge,  ingenuity,  enthusiasm, 
charm,  imagination,  manipulative  skill,  and  cre- 
ativeness.  Most  persons  just  plod  along  in  their 
social  life.  Some,  however,  can  be  referred  to  as 
eminent  or  exceptional,  rather  than  as  ordinary, 
men.  Although  these  men  are  part  of  their  society, 
subject  to  its  elements  and  influences  and  respon- 
sive to  its  stimuli,  yet  they  are  to  an  extent  outside 
it,  free  from  its  leveling  compulsions  and  stand- 
ardizing currents.  They  have  certain  qualities  in 
more  pronounced  degree  than  the  general  run  of 
men  that  enable  them  to  perceive  the  insufficiencies 
of  life,  to  be  challenged  by  them,  to  gain  new 
conceptions  of  things,  to  chart  new  courses  and 
devise  means  of  moving  men  in  these  courses. 
They  also  function  as  active  agents  in  crystallizing, 
organizing,  and  instigating  new  social  tendencies 
and  occurrences.  Exceptional  men  are  unproduc- 
tive without  ordinary  men,  but  ordinary  men 
would  not  get  far  without  exceptional  men.  These 
latter  can  be  simply  classified  as  innovators  or  as 
leaders. 

The  innovators  are  the  initiators,  the  formers  of 
new  combinations  of  facts  and  principles,  the  co- 
ordinators of  thought  and  activity.  They  function 
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as  the  intermediaries  through  whom  the  signal 
forces  and  tendencies  of  their  area  and  time  pass, 
meet,  and  fuse.  As  they  assay  facts  and  trends, 
they  provide  conceptions  of  new  desirable  and 
exciting  ways  of  functioning;  they  rouse  possibili- 
ties into  purposes  and  set  free  the  potentialities  of 
the  mass  of  men.  They  are  the  creative  thinkers, 
the  idealists,  the  contrivers  of  new  or  greatly  modi- 
fied ideas,  beliefs,  and  things  involving  the  mate- 
rial, social,  and  spiritual  universe,  the  constructors 
of  values  and  goals,  the  devisers  of  new  blueprints, 
and  the  originators  of  revisionary  and  revolution- 
ary social  movements. 

All  these  innovators  are  inventors  in  that  they 
sense  needs  and  gaps,  menaces,  and  thwarted  pur- 
poses in  social  life,  have  premonitory  visions  of 
solutions,  and  have  the  ability  to  profit  by  failures, 
accidents,  and  exceptions.  Above  all,  they  have  the 
essential  knowledge,  imagination,  and  ingenuity 
to  utilize  the  various  extant  culture  materials  and 
combine  them  in  forms  that  have  new  significance 
and  applicability.  Their  products— the  inventions— 
whether  new  gadgets,  new  techniques  and  tech- 
nologies, new  methods  in  science,  new  moral  or 
religious  ideas,  new  organizational  forms,  new 
maintenance  or  regulatory  procedures— invariably 
bring  about  great  modifications  of  many  standard 
structures,  functions,  and  processes  and  usually  in- 
stitute new  ones.  Always  they  animate  readjust- 
ments and  frequently  operate  as  impulses  to  ex- 
periment; often  they  initiate  chains  of  innovative 
action. 

Leaders  are  the  dynamic  directors  and  often  in 
considerable  part  effectors  of  the  processes  of  social 
action.  Most  men  depend  upon  exceptional,  self- 
starting  individuals  to  set  up  models  and  goals,  to 
provide  the  impulse  to  action,  to  organize  the 
action,  and  to  command  them.  They  also  require 
leaders  in  certain  situations  to  coerce  them  or  to 
deflect  them  from  persistent  but  deleterious  lines 
of  action. 

In  general,  leaders,  as  dynamic  factors,  originate 
action.  They  appeal  to  and  mobilize  pertinent 
drives,  emotions,  and  wishes  of  their  particular 
group.  They  clarify,  crystallize,  and  capitalize 
dominant  interests  and  aspirations,  usually  sym- 
bolizing them  in  various  ways,  and  stimulate  the 
people.  They  pose  a  line  of  action  to  be  followed; 
then  they  give  the  orders  or  "directives"  which 
will  realize  the   objectives.  Readers   are   in   some 


measure  human  dynamos  and  indispensable  utili- 
ties. (Leadership  will  be  more  fully  treated  in 
Chapter  10.) 

Historically  and  logically,  innovators  and  leaders 
are  the  focal  determinants  in  most  social  decisions 
and  the  spark  plugs  in  a  large  part  of  social  action. 

Social  Values* 

No  survey  of  dynamic  factors  in  human  social 
action,  however  brief,  can  be  considered  adequate 
unless  it  calls  attention  to  the  social  values  of  a 
society,  especially  in  certain  of  their  ramifications 
and  special  forms,  as  determinative  and  propulsive 
factors.  They  exist  in  our  sociocultural  environ- 
ment outside  of  us  as  individuals,  but  they  bear  in 
upon  us  as  members  of  our  society.  They  operate 
as  highly  pertinent,  omnipotent,  substantial  cul- 
tural realities. 

Values  are  treated  last  in  this  examination  of 
dynamics  of  social  action  because  they  grow  out 
of,  and  at  the  same  time  react  upon,  the  multi- 
plicity of  other  dynamic  factors  already  considered. 
Values  are  directly  related  to  biogenic  and  psycho- 
genic drives,  the  interests,  attitudes,  and  habits,  the 
various  intellectual  reactions,  essential  beliefs,  and 
expressional  forms,  the  currents  and  planes,  ego 
reactions  of  all  kinds,  and  the  actions  of  excep- 
tional individuals.  In  a  very  real  sense,  values 
summate  the  whole  discussion  of  dynamics. 

Men  make  choices  between  alternatives  with 
respect  to  all  manner  of  actions,  situations,  persons, 
groups,  and  symbols  which  they  are  aware  of  and 
which  seem  to  have  some  bearing  on  human  life. 
They  arrive  at  judgments  regarding  these  realities 
which  we  refer  to  as  "values."  Suffice  it  to  say  at 
this  point  that  these  values,  as  constructed  products 
of  man's  experience,  function  as  expressions  of  col- 
lective preferential  force.  They  arise  out  of,  and 
govern  every  area  of,  human  interest  and  action. 
From  them  there  is  no  escape. 

Their  significance  in  social  dynamics  can  be 
concisely  "pointed  up"  as  follows: 

1.  Values  are  what  people  pay  attention  to  as 

•We  will  analyze  social  values  in  their  sociologically 
pertinent  forms,  expressions,  and  functions  in  greater 
detail  in  connection  with  their  strategic  functional  sig- 
nificance in  societal  organization  in  Chap.  10.  Here  we 
are  concerned  with  them  briefly  and  simply  as  socially 
created  propulsives,  lures,  and  guides  to  social  action. 
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valuable  and  essential;  they  focus  attention  upon 
socially  desirable  things,  conditions,  and  ways  and 
awaken  men  to  them. 

2.  Values  act  as  ready-made  ensembles  of  socially 
acceptable,  socially  good,  and  socially  ideal  forms 
of  belief  and  action.  As  such  they  overshadow  and 
override  individual  desires  and  preferences,  give 
us  established  orders  of  preference,  and  serve  as 
guides  and  regulators.  They  enable  people  to  make 
wise  choices. 

3.  Existing  values  function  as  creators  and  for- 
mulators  of  desires  and  interests,  of  outlooks  and 
aspirations.  As  such  they  are  incentives  or  stimu- 
lators which  move  men,  magnets  or  intensities  of 
desiring  which  draw  out  their  efforts.  Malinowski, 
in  his  Freedom  and  Civilization,  points  out  that 
values  are  the  "prime  movers  of  human  existence. 
Men  work  to  obtain  the  things  they  value  whether 
these  be  objects,  ways  of  life,  or  beliefs."  (p.  137) 

4.  Values  establish  metes  and  bounds  and  act  as 
restraints  upon  beliefs  and  actions  that  are  dis- 
approved of,  deemed  dangerous,  and  by  consensus 
prohibited. 

5.  In  certain  areas  and  situations  of  social  life 
values  exist  as  sternly  felt  pressures,  powers,  or 
dominating  musts  which,  if  not  heeded,  present 
possibilities  of  costs  to  the  individual  or  group. 

Every  possible  action  involves  choice.  The  values 
of  a  society  relate  to  almost  every  area  of  action 
and  choice.  Under  their  pressure  and  surveillance, 
in  nearly  every  social  situation  we  must  do  or  not 
do  this  or  that. 

Several  derived  forms  of  social  values  of  special 
sociological  significance  require  our  attention 
briefly. 

Ideals.  Ideals  are  both  accumulations  of  values 
around  certain  ends  and  the  projections  of  values 
toward  those  ends.  Ideals  grow  out  of  the  valuing 
process.  When  we  value  anything,  we  often  move 
forward  beyond,  or  rise  above,  the  is  and  its  con- 
sequence, and  conceive  of  something  better  or 
what  ought  to  be.  We  achieve  a  new  way  of  see- 
ing and  appraising  persons  and  conditions,  and 
we  acquire  a  new  and  richer  perspective.  In  fact, 
we  develop  a  hierarchy  of  values,  and  ideals  are 
at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy.  They  are  imaginative 
representations  at  any  given  moment  of  the  most 
desirable,  the  most  hoped-for,  the  superior.  They 
transcend  the  existing  situation,  express  aspirations, 


and  forecast  eminently  desirable  possibilities  to  be 
achieved  sometime. 

Ideals  are  essentially  some  of  the  finest  products 
of  the  intellect,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time 
suffused  with  emotion  and  feeling,  which  power- 
fully increase  their  efficacy  as  propulsive  agents  of 
social  action.  It  also  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  most 
men  prefer  to  steer  a  course  rather  than  drift;  for 
them  ideals  function  as  guide  posts  or  beacon 
lights.  Invariably  also,  being  more  or  less  consist- 
ent presentations  of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  a  better  state  of  things,  they  serve  as  specifica- 
tions and  blueprints  of  social  action.  In  many 
persons  and  groups  ideals  seem  to  instill  a  sense 
of  obligation,  an  urge  not  only  to  support  them 
but  to  fulfill  them.  Most  great  purposeful  social 
actions— the  great,  dynamic  forward  movements  of 
men— have  been  built  on  ideals  and  are,  in  some 
part,  an  externalizing  and  effecting  of  them  in  the 
social  order. 

Norms.  Norms,  or  standards,  are  another  spe- 
cific aspect  of  the  value  system  of  a  society  and 
have  great  motivational  significance.  They  reflect 
the  values  involved  in  almost  every  recurrent  social 
situation.  They  are  statements  or  prescriptions  of 
how  one  should  or  should  not  thin\,  feel,  or  act 
in  these  social  situations.  Concretely  they  take  the 
form  of  sets  of  rules  for  almost  every  kind  of  com- 
mon social  behavior.  Thus,  there  are  political  and 
legal  norms,  moral  and  religious,  scientific,  aesthe- 
tic, and  many  others.  They  range  along  a  scaled 
obligatoriness,  the  rules  saying  that  some  behavior 
is  permitted,  some  recommended,  some  impera- 
tively required,  and  some  disapproved  of  or  posi- 
tively and  insistently  prohibited. 

All  behavior  is  presided  over  by  norms,  which 
function  continuously  as  stimuli  and  directives  of 
valued  action,  and  restrainers  of  disvalued  behavior. 
They  have  this  additional  distinctive  feature:  sanc- 
tions attach  to  the  norm-governed  behavior;  that 
is,  nonconformity  to  the  norm  is  followed  by  some 
kind  and  degree  of  punishment,  and  conformity  is 
rewarded.  Some  sociologists  thus  call  them  "sanc- 
tion patterns."  From  them  there  is  no  escape. 

Although  norms  motivate  and  govern  in  some 
degree  in  every  process,  function,  and  relationship 
to  be  treated  in  this  study,  they  are  of  fundamental 
esses  of  society.  Therefore,  they  will  be  more 
importance  in  the  operation  of  the  regulatory  proc- 
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adequately  analyzed  as  to  nature,  formation,  and 
operation  in  Chapter  20. 

Roles.  Roles  are  a  special  set  of  normative  pre- 
scriptions that  have  great  dynamic  significance  in 
the  everyday  behavior  of  individuals  in  every  so- 
ciety. Roles  are  the  socioculturally  defined  and 
patterned  ways  of  behaving  expected  of  actors  by 
virtue  of  their  social  positions  in  all  of  the  typical 
relationship  situations  of  a  given  social  system. 
Thus,  my  society  or  various  organizations  of  it 
have  a  standard  set  of  generally  known  principles 
governing  what  I  am  required  to  do,  forbidden  to 
do,  and  permitted  to  do  as  a  son,  a  student,  a 
father,  a  husband,  a  citizen,  a  religious  communi- 
cant, and  so  on.  All  other  actors  in  each  type  of 
relationship  have  complementary  or  reciprocal  roles 
to  play  toward  me  because  of  their  similar  or  oppo- 
site positions  in  the  specified  interactive  situations. 

What  is  expected  in  the  way  of  a  combination 
of  acts  in  each  relationship  is  in  the  culture  and 
identified  and  integrated  with  the  particular  set  of 
values  relating  to  the  particular  kind  of  interaction. 
These  values,  like  all  others,  grow  out  of  experi- 


ence and  reflect  the  nature  and  societal  significance 
of  each  typical  relationship.  On  the  basis  of  this 
experience  as  evaluated  by  many  people  through 
time,  the  society  sets  the  expectations,  the  require- 
ments, and  the  limits  of  action.  Each  role  thus 
presents  the  individual  performer  with  a  catalogue 
of  specific  functions  to  be  carried  out  and  with 
specific  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  attached  to 
the  action. 

Although  the  roles  must  be  interiorized  in  the 
individual  to  be  effective,  they  exist  prior  to,  ex- 
ternal to,  and  independent  of  the  persons  who 
play  them.  They  are  ready-made  and  omnipresent 
blueprints  for  action.  But  what  is  equally  import- 
ant in  our  present  frame  of  reference  is  the  fact 
that  the  roles  are  felt  as  imperatives.  If  the  actors 
do  not  play  their  roles  adequately,  they  suffer  the 
loss  of  esteem,  the  avoidance,  and  even  the  punish- 
ment of  their  fellows.  Hence,  roles  operate  both 
as  propulsions  and  compulsions  among  coactors  in 
almost  every  type  of  concrete  interactional  situation 
in  a  given  society.  Roles  will  be  more  compre- 
hensively examined  in  Chapter  10,  both  for  their 
general  significance  and  as  motivating  factors. 


Significance  of  Social  Crises 


All  things  are  constantly  changing  in  relation  to 
each  other.  This  change  of  relationship  means 
that  there  is  perpetually  some  degree  of  disorder 
or  disequilibrium.  In  human  societies  the  effect  of 
the  various  factors  that  produce  disorder  is  known 
as  "social  crisis."  Some  degree  of  social  crisis  pre- 
vails in  some  part  or  other  of  every  social  system 
or  subsystem  at  some  time.  These  social  crises 
range  from  those  that  are  so  minor  and  continu- 
ous or  regularly  recurrent  as  almost  to  escape  at- 
tention to  those  that  are  of  only  occasional  but 
catastrophic  significance.  These  crises  always  call 
for  some  compliant  efforts  at  readjustment.  They 
have  profoundly  modified  social  structures,  func- 
tions, and  processes,  and  invariably  they  have 
necessitated  the  inauguration  of  new  structures, 
functions,  and  processes— temporary  or  enduring— 
if  the  society  was  to  carry  on.  Their  brief  analysis, 
especially  in  terms  of  their  sociological  significance 
follows  as  an  essential  part  of  the  background  for 
our  study. 


Nature  of  Social  Crises 

As  social  change  occurs,  any  social  system,  in 
order  to  maintain  its  stability  and  functional  effi- 
ciency, must  continually  balance  its  equilibrating 
factors  and  processes  with  those  that  make  for  dis- 
equilibrium. The  processes  of  equilibration— those 
conducive  to  structuralization,  functionalization, 
regulation,  maintenance,  and  reorganization- 
should  be  continually  realigning  the  societal  pat- 
terns and  re-establishing  functional  processes  and 
procedures  to  meet  the  ever-new  needs  and  de- 
mands of  societal  operation.  But  no  society  and 
no  part  of  it  ever  functions  perfectly.  Some  disin- 
tegration, destruction,  disruption,  dislocation,  or 
suspension  of  some  basic  elements  of  sociocultural 
life,  which  alters  fundamental  structures  and  func- 
tional rhythms  and  interrelationships,  is  always 
going  on. 

Some  of  the  maladjustive  social  changes  are  the 
result  of  the  most  orderly  and  regular  physical, 
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biological,  social  psychological,  and  social  condi- 
tions and  processes.  But  the  changes  occur  at  dif- 
ferent tempos  and  have  variant  cumulative  effects. 
Other  social  changes  are  due  to  more  or  less  pow- 
erful irregular  and  occasional  occurrences  in  these 
respective  phenomenal  fields  and  have  an  upheav- 
ing effect  that  may  reach  catastrophic  proportions. 
Change,  regardless  of  the  volume  or  quality  of  its 
effects,  always  builds  up  pressures  against  the 
equilibrium,  always  has  explosive  possibilities,  and 
always  requires  modifications  which  work  toward 
the  re-establishment  of  equilibrium  on  a  new  or 
different  basis. 

There  is  always  somewhere,  in  some  one  or 
more  groups,  organizations,  institutions,  or  com- 
munities of  the  social  system,  some  departure  from 
the  ideal-typical  normal,  some  breakdown  and  in- 
adequacy, some  incapacity  and  inefficiency,  some 
instability  and  insecurity.  Either  the  capacity  of 
the  social  machinery  has  deteriorated,  or  its  poten- 
tialities have  not  been  used  or  have  been  misused. 
Such  situations  perpetually  produce  some  kind  and 
degree  of  social  crisis  somewhere  in  a  social  sys- 
tem. In  major  crisis  situations  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  breakdown,  imbalance,  or 
inadequacy  of  functioning.  But  always,  whether 
minor  or  major,  the  deteriorative  and  disbalancing 
factors  and  processes  have  disturbed  the  normaliz- 
ing ones.  The  social  situation  prevents  the  satisfac- 
tion of  many  needs  and  wants  of  the  population 
affected.  There  is  some  serious  disturbance  of  the 
habits,  customs,  standards,  and  working  life  pat- 
terns of  the  group.  The  functional  efficiency  of 
strategic  organizations,  institutions,  and  conven- 
tional patterns  of  control  has  been  impaired  or  lost 
entirely.  The  personnel,  deep  in  the  ruts  of  tradi- 
tion and  established  practice,  is  unable  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  The  trend  has  reached  a  climactic 
stage. 


Factors  Contributing  to  Crises 

Most  of  the  factors  involved  in  general  social 
change  are  also  causal  or  contributory  precipitants 
of  crises;  but  they  are  factors  in  crises  only  when 
they  are  uncontrollable,  neglected,  or  permitted  to 
get  out  of  hand.  The  simplest  categories  are  en- 
vironmental (or  external)  factors  and  the  sociocul- 
tural   (or   internal)   factors.    The    environmental 


factors  take  the  form  of  natural  phenomena,  physi- 
cal and  biological,  which  have  destructive  or 
deteriorative  effects  upon  the  people  affected,  such 
as  hurricane,  flood,  epidemic,  and  so  on.  Also  in- 
cluded here  may  be  accidents  to  or  within  man- 
made  structures,  such  as  shipwreck  and  aerial 
bombardment. 

The  sociocultural  (internal)  factors  are  innumer- 
able. They  may  consist  of  any  unexpected,  unpre- 
pared for,  or  unpreventable  occurrences  of  a  social 
nature  that  disrupt  the  normal  social  processes, 
such  as  a  bank  failure,  a  strike,  or  a  defeat  in 
battle.  These  usually  grow  out  of  functional  dis- 
orders or  inefficiencies  of  the  social  system.  Much 
of  mankind's  behavior  is  notoriously  inert  as  to 
form.  It  crystallizes  in  habit  and  a  cake  of  custom 
develops.  Collective  life,  in  short,  is  inflexible  at 
many  points  and,  therefore,  resistant  to  change. 
The  disproportionate  growth,  or  unequal  rates  of 
change,  of  interdependent  parts  and  functions  of 
a  system  are  also  highly  important. 

Although  there  is  always  the  tendency  toward 
inertia,  there  is  also  always  innovation  resulting 
from  discoveries  and  inventions.  But  inventions, 
for  example,  are  more  likely  in  fields  of  societal 
life  that  are  receiving  special  attention.  As  a  result 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  invention  in  closely  re- 
lated but  neglected  fields  which  makes  for  com- 
pliant adjustment.  Thus,  to  resort  to  the  crucial 
situation  in  our  society,  the  techniques  and  instru- 
ments of  economic  production  and  exchange  have 
changed  much  more  rapidly  than  the  inextricably 
related  ethical  standards,  personnel  relations,  social 
class  alignments,  property  institutions,  and  other 
closely  related  human-social  conditions.  This  lack 
of  synchronization  between  relatively  fast-changing 
and  slow-changing  elements  brings  about  a  lack 
of  cooperation  and  balanced  interplay.  Any  such 
situation  sooner  or  later  presents  threats  and  dan- 
gers that  may  induce  crisis. 


Social  Awareness  of  the  Crisis  Condition 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  state  of  disor- 
ganization and  disequilibrium  must  be  socially 
defined  as  crisis  if  it  is  to  have  the  social  effect  of 
crisis.  (77,  p.  438)  At  this  time  when  the  group 
defines  the  situation  as  a  crisis,  tensions  heighten 
to  the  breaking  point;  the  people  are  projected  into 
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the  world  of  the  unknown,  but  are  temporarily 
helpless.  The  ordinary  and  expected  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  extraordinary  and  the  unexpected. 
Everyone  is  aware  of  insecurity.  Fear  becomes 
widespread;  disorder  reigns;  morale  distintegrates. 
Chaos  seems  to  threaten.  The  dangers  of  irrational 
and  precipitate  action  are  greatly  increased.  The 
people  want  escape  or  release  from  the  crisis  situ- 
ation. There  is  a  demand  for  solutions,  for  order, 
security,  and  a  tangible  program  of  action.  Regi- 
mental action  is  often  necessary  to  meet  the  recog- 
nized emergency.  (77,  pp.  105-110). 


Significance 

Social  crises  are  inseparable  from  all  the  aspects 
of  social  dynamics.  They  have  the  strategic  place 
in  the  ideal-typical  cycle  of  equilibrium.  This  cycle, 
in  the  form  of  an  adaptation  of  Becker's  analysis 


Every  crisis,  whether  major  or  minor,  poses  a 
series  of  problems.  The  existing  means  and  ends 
are  in  some  measure  inadequate,  inconsistent,  in- 
congruous, or  conflicting,  and  the  problems  are 
insoluble  by  them.  The  crisis  confronts  the  group 
or  society  with  what  Hart  refers  to  as  "the  dy- 
namic of  menace"  or  with  what  Toynbee  presents 
as  "adversity."  (73;  84,  pp.  80-87)  Menace  and 
adversity  function  as  powerful  motivators.  There 
are  motivations  produced  by  physical  pain  and 
suffering  and  by  psychological  discontent  and  re- 
sentment. 

All  sorts  of  cultural  and  social  maladjustments 
are  possible.  They  may  be  due  to  the  disturbance 
of  existing  equilibriums  by  inventions,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  industrial  revolution;  or  to  natural 
catastrophe,  rebellions,  or  wars;  or  to  the  fumbling 
development,  disintegration,  or  ossification  of  insti- 
tutions; or  to  antagonisms  between  groups;  or  to 
any   one   of  hundreds   of   other   threats   to   social 
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(69),  can  be  presented  as  it  is  here.  There  is  the 
combination  of  factors  which  produce  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  collectivity  af- 
fected. These  blocked  or  thwarted  impulses  lead 
to  tension  and  frustration,  which  in  turn  produce 
individual  and  social  unrest.  This  unrest  crystal- 
lizes in  the  crisis  situation. 

When  the  crisis  is  defined,  there  are  efforts  at 
resolving  it  by  adjustive  actions.  If  the  efforts  are 
successful,  there  is  a  lessening  of  tension  and  un- 
rest, and  a  new,  though  more  or  less  temporary 
and  dynamic,  equilibrium  is  established.  If  the 
efforts  are  unsuccessful,  there  may  be  further 
regression,  and  the  group  or  society  may  fail  to 
survive  or  it  may  start  the  cycle  anew. 


stability  and  the  satisfaction  of  personality  needs 
and  purposes.  These  crises  generate  emotional  and 
intellectual  energies  which  operate  toward  read- 
justment. Much  of  man's  career  is  devoted  to  solv- 
ing the  problems  created  by  crises. 

Thus,  crises  mark  a  parting  of  the  ways,  a  point 
at  which  transition  must  be  made  from  an  old  to 
a  new  form  of  action.  Hence,  crisis  situations  are 
incentive  situations.  Things  and  events  not  only 
present  many  possibilities  for  a  better  or  a  worse 
outcome;  they  focus  attention,  produce  a  summons 
to  decision,  and  demand  resolution  by  social  action. 
Crisis  acts  as  a  kind  of  cultural  and  social  catalyst. 

This  eternal  and  universal  human  situation  has 
been    stated    by    Toynbee    as    "challenge-and-re- 
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sponse."  (84)  Each  problem  is  a  challenge,  a 
stimulus  that  invites  adjustive  response.  The  inter- 
play between  challenge  and  response  is  what  counts 
above  all  else  in  the  human  career.  Ability  to  meet 
the  challenges  means  survival,  even  prosperity; 
inability  means  disintegration,  reversion  to  a  more 
primitive  form,  or,  in  time,  complete  disappearance 
of  an  organization,  a  class,  a  nation,  or  even  a 
civilization.  A  stable  and  enduring  society  goes 
from  challenge  through  successful  response  to  fur- 
ther challenge,  which  meets  another  successful 
response,  and  so  on  ad  finitum.  Such  is  the  rhythm 
of  societal  survival. 

Social  crises  have  strategic  importance.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  any  society  crises 
have  a  direct  connection  with  practically  every 
category  of  social  processes.  The  processes  of  de- 
structuralization  and  defunctionalization,  such  as 
isolation,  opposition,  decadence,  and  ossification, 
contribute  to  situations  and  conditions  that  may 
eventuate  in  crises.  The  innovative  processes  of 
discovery  and  invention,  the  modifications  of  tech- 
nics, techniques,  and  technologies,  the  demo- 
graphic processes,  the  various  processes  of  cultural 
growth,  transmission,  and  exchange,  the  processes 
of  physical  and  social  mobility  are  both  cause  and 
effect  of  crises. 

Many  processes,  if  functioning  efficiently,  tend  to 
produce  a  social  system  that  forestalls  or  prevents 


crises.  Pertinent  are  the  various  group-forming 
processes,  especially  those  that  produce  purposive 
organizations,  the  institutionalization  processes 
with  their  establishment  of  standardized  and  codi- 
fied behavior,  the  differentiation  and  stratification 
processes,  the  regulative  processes,  and  the  mainte- 
nance processes,  such  as  ordination,  accommodation 
and  assimilation,  which  normalize  and  sustain 
social  interaction  and  assure  smooth  societal  func- 
tioning. 

Many  of  the  most  important  social  values,  such 
as  liberty,  equality,  and  the  freedoms,  which  are 
themselves  the  result  of  typical  human  processes, 
exist  to  avoid  crisis  situations.  The  regimenting 
and  the  reorganizing  processes  are  explicitly  con- 
ducted both  to  prevent  and  to  extricate  the  given 
system,  if  threatened  by  or  actually  in  a  crisis 
situation,  from  that  deplorable  state,  and  re-establish 
or  construct  anew  effective  agencies  of  operation. 
Almost  all  processes,  therefore,  can  be  said  to  be 
both  cause  and  effect  of  crises. 

Some  degree  of  crisis  at  some  time  and  at  some 
place  is  always  possible  in  every  social  system.  If 
the  system  is  to  function  smoothly  and  survive,  it 
must  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  deal  with  any 
disaffection,  impairment,  dislocation,  or  partial 
breakdown  that  comes  with  change,  and  it  must 
be  constantly  and  constructively  poised  to  re-estab- 
lish peace  and  operational  efficiency  after  crises. 
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THE  PROTO,*  or  master,  or  basic,  processes  are 
those  which  are  to  be  found  wherever  two  or 
more  persons  are  in  some  sort  of  relationship  and 
where  generation  follows  generation  in  maintain- 
ing a  continuing  society.  These  processes  are  the 
over-all  elemental  occurrences  upon  which  societal 
existence  is  contingent. 

To  date  many  of  the  analysts  have  stopped  with 
association  and  dissociation  and  the  related  proc- 
esses of  cooperation,  competition,  conflict,  accom- 
modation, and  assimilation.  As  a  result  we  have 
a  very  general  explanation  of  social  occurrence;  not 
a  conception  of  a  many-faceted,  multi-functioning, 
continuously  operative  societal  mechanism.  These 
proto  processes  will  here  be  briefly  related  to  their 


general  place  and  function  in  a  society;  specific 
forms  and  instances  of  them  in  operation  will  ap- 
pear among  the  several  major  categories  of  proc- 
esses where  they  play  their  significant  parts  in 
carrying  on  the  numerous  functions,  essential  or 
unavoidable,  in  a  living,  changing  society. 

Two  general  processes  dominate  all  human  social 
life— adjustment  and  interaction.  Human  beings 
are  in  continuous  process  of  adjustment  to  all  their 
environments  and  to  each  other;  this  is  necessary 
if  they  are  to  survive  and  flourish.  As  they  adjust, 
they  interact,  unconsciously  and  consciously.  So 
fundamental  is  each  of  these  master  processes  that 
they  should  all  be  thought  of  as  major  aspects  of 
societal  operation. 


Adjustment 


The  universe  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  equili- 

*I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Paul  Meadows, 
for  this  apt  term. 


brating  energy  system.  The  tendency  to  establish 
an  equilibrium  is  the  basic  process  among  all 
energy-embodying  elements  interacting  in  any  en- 
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vironment,  which  may  be  considered  a  field  of 
force.  The  objects  or  units— mechanisms  or  or- 
ganisms—have varying  potentials  of  energy  that 
are  exerted  at  different  rates  of  speed  and  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  There  are  attractions,  coherencies, 
and  reciprocal  dependencies,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are  resistances,  repulsions,  and  incoherencies 
to  be  overcome.  The  forces  constantly  tend  to  get 
out  of  balance  with  each  other.  Disequilibrium  is 
found  in  the  relationship  of  everything  to  every- 
thing else. 

All  natural  movement,  however,  may  also  be 
thought  of  as  a  tendency  to  establish  an  equilib- 
rium within  the  area  of  operation.  There  is  a 
strain  toward  balance.  The  forces  tend  to  equalize, 
though  they  rarely  become  equal.  The  unstable 
and  unbalanced  move  in  the  direction  of  stability 
and  balance.  The  equilibrium  is  purely  theoretical, 
however;  it  is  never  perfect,  never  complete,  never 
permanent;  it  is  a  "moving  balance."  (3) 

Among  purely  physical  elements  this  process 
takes  the  form  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces.  Water 
and  mountains  tend  to  seek  a  level;  electricity 
flows  from  high  to  low  potentials;  the  hot  iron 
radiates  heat  to  surrounding  bodies.  Every  living 
thing,  in  its  intake  and  release  of  energy,  tends 
toward  an  equilibrium  with  its  surrounding  con- 
ditions. Thus,  all  biological  forms  are  in  a  continu- 
ous process  of  survival.  This  process  consists 
essentially  of  maintaining  a  balance  with  all  aspects 
of  the  encompassing  physical  environment,  and 
with  all  other  organic  forms,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  species. 


Adaptation  and  Adjustment 

According  to  the  best  current  scientific  usage, 
the  processes  of  equilibration  of  biological  organ- 
isms, animal  or  plant,  with  the  conditions  of  their 
physical  and  biological  environments  are  called 
adaptation.  The  adaptation  processes  are  automatic. 
They  consist  of  two  classes  of  equilibrative  ten- 
dencies. (1)  There  are  continuous  structural,  func- 
tional, and  biochemical  changes  within  the  organ- 
ism, as  it  conforms  through  variation  (including 
mutation),  selection,  and  inheritance  to  the  physi- 
cal conditions  under  which  it  happens  to  live: 
altitude,  temperature,  light  or  darkness,  dryness  or 
moisture,  nutrition  supply,  enemies,  symbiotically 


related  other  species,  and  the  members  of  its  own 
species  (for  example,  overcrowding).  (2)  There  is 
compliant  change  in  physical  location,  as  the  result 
of  competition  for  space  and  for  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  conditions  for  existence, 
slow  and  impeded  though  the  movement  may  be. 
The  very  process  of  living  and  surviving  among 
other  interacting  creatures  in  the  various  environ- 
ments consists  of  a  continuous  sequence  of  modifi- 
cations in  make-up,  function,  and  location. 

Human  beings  as  biological  specimens  undergo 
some  automatic  adaptive  modification.  Social  adap- 
tation, however,  is  an  improper  term  in  current 
sociological  usage.  The  human  processes  of  equili- 
bration are  seldom  purely  automatic.  With  human 
beings  adaptation  passes  into  adjustment,  that  is, 
a  more  or  less  conscious,  deliberate,  and  purposeful 
procedure  whereby  persons  and  groups  establish 
systems  of  action. 

Human  beings  live  in  a  multiplicity  of  environ- 
ments. Individually  and  jointly  they  must  adjust 
continuously  and  more  or  less  consciously  to  the 
ever-changing  physical  and  biological  environ- 
ments; in  addition,  there  must  be  the  continual 
fitting  of  individuals  and  groups.  Man  has  even 
conceived  of  a  supernatural  environment  to  which 
he  feels  constrained  to  adjust  himself.  Without 
these  various  adjustments,  there  can  be  no  survival 
and  no  satisfying  security. 

In  the  last  analysis,  all  human  behavior,  indi- 
vidual and  social,  impulsive  or  purposive,  casual 
and  organized,  is  of  an  adjustive  nature.  No  one 
can  live  with  complete  passivity,  but  must  adjust 
his  every  activity  more  or  less  to  the  conditions 
about  him.  Human  life  is  in  some  measure  an  un- 
ending effort  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  work 
out  problems  of  strain,  disequilibrium,  or  crisis 
and  to  find  means  of  enhancing  individual  and 
social  adjustment.  All  innovation,  exploration,  and 
experimentation  have  adjustment  as  an  objective. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  habit  forming  and 
learning. 

Adjustment  is  the  best  single  key  to  the  social 
processes.  The  formation  of  culture,  the  protection 
against,  or  the  manipulation  of,  elements  in  the 
physical  or  biological  environments,  the  instruction 
of  the  young,  cooperation,  the  devising  of  all  man- 
ner of  groupings,  organizations,  and  institutions, 
migration  and  social  mobility,  differentiation  and 
stratification,  subservience  and  striving,  accommo- 
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dation  of  antagonisms,  assimilation  and  conform- 
ity, societal  regulation  and  maintenance,  ameliora- 
tion, reformative  activity,  and  reorganization  are 
all  adjustive  procedures.  So  too  are  the  forming  of 
values  and  goals,  all  planning  and  engineering,  all 
pursuit  of  economic,  political,  moral,  aesthetic,  re- 
ligious, and  other  desires,  interests,  and  goals. 

Even  when  men  act  destructively,  antagonistic- 
ally, unsocially,  or  antisocially,  they  are  in  their 
own  particular  way  attempting  to  overcome  some 
inner  or  group  imbalance,  although  they  are  accen- 
tuating general  maladjustment.  For  example,  in 
withdrawal  and  isolation  the  participants  are  seek- 
ing to  adjust  themselves  by  separating  themselves 
from  maladjustive  factors  and  conditions;  in  com- 
petition and  conflict,  the  participants  are  attempt- 
ing to  overcome  frustration,  tensions,  or  pressures; 
the  very  actions  and  reactions  of  disorganized 
personalities  are  escapes  or  other  modes  of  coping 
with  the  distracting  world  about  them.  Individuals 
and  groups  seek  to  avoid  maladjustment  by  all 
sorts  of  negative  and  positive  procedures.  Most  of 
man's  means  or  instrumentalities— equipment, 
techniques,  and  technologies,  all  his  ideologies,  his 
sciences,  his  folkways  and  mores,  his  complex  in- 
stitutional systems,  society  itself— are  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  adjustment. 


Certain  Characteristics  of  Man's 
Adjustment 

1.  Adjustment  is  partial,  never  complete.  Man 
is  eternally  discontented;  he  is  avoiding  pain  and 


seeking  pleasure;  his  goals  are  ever  receding  as  he 
approaches  them.  The  very  environments  them- 
selves are  continually  changing.  Social  life  is  a 
complex  scheme  of  relationships,  and  there  is  con- 
stant variation  in  it  due  to  the  geographical,  bio- 
logical, psychological,  and  cultural  forces  acting 
upon  it.  Hence,  equilibrium  is  never  fully  attained. 

2.  Adjustment  is  dynamic,  and  not  stable.  Man 
exercises  much  control  over  his  environments  and 
is  ever  doing  so;  the  more  he  modifies  them,  the 
more  he  must  adjust  himself  to  them.  This  means 
that  his  adjustment  is  a  constant  shift  and  flow. 

3.  Adjustment  is  selective  and  variant.  For  man 
there  are  myriad  environments,  and  he  must  make 
adjustive  choices.  But  he  has  versatility,  mobility, 
and  constructive  ability  and  can  cope  selectively 
and  by  using  artifice  in  some  measure  with  every 
changed  situation. 

4.  Adjustment  is  done  jointly  and  always  in- 
volves others.  There  is  joint  action  in  adjusting  to 
the  physical  and  biological  environments,  as  there 
is  interaction  in  every  adjustment  of  individuals 
and  groups  to  each  other.  Most  adjustive  action  is 
cooperative  and  conducted  in  an  organized  man- 
ner with  some  associates,  though  some  forms  of 
action  may  not  conduce  to  equilibrium  in  the 
larger  society. 

5.  Adjustment  is  learned  and  transmitted.  Per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  feature  of  man's  adjust- 
ment is  not  that  it  is  achieved  by  the  biological 
methods  of  natural  selection,  as  among  other  forms 
of  life,  but  that  it  is  due  to  vast  cultural  equipment 
and  conducive  behavior  patterns  which  he  learns 
and  utilizes  in  his  every  action  and  transmits  to 
his  kind. 


Social  Interaction 


Nature  and  Significance  of  Social 
Interaction 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  interaction  is 
the  other  fundamental  prerequisite  and  condition 
of  all  structure  and  all  process  wherever  these 
exist,  whether  in  the  universe  or  in  any  of  its  parts. 
Similarly,  to  posit  interaction  as  the  essential  re- 
quirement for  social  activity  and,  hence,  the  all- 
important,  basic  social  process  is  to  belabor  the 


obvious.  Yet  a  brief  review  of  its  pointed  nature 
and  significance  and  its  general  constituent  ele- 
ments is  essential  as  part  of  the  general  reference. 
Interaction  in  general  is  "the  process  in  which 
the  action  of  one  entity  causes  reaction  by  another. 
In  the  course  of  this  action  and  reaction  the  course 
of  the  original  entity  is  altered  as  to  location,  con- 
dition, or  both."  (11)  By  social  interaction  we 
mean  "the  reciprocal  influences  that  human  beings 
exert  on  each  other  through  interstimulation  and 
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response."  (15)  It  is  concerned  with  the  relation- 
ship between  the  activity  of  one  person  or  group 
and  that  of  another  person  or  group.  The  reaction 
may  occur  between  individuals,  between  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  group,  or  between  groups. 

Interaction  is  a  two-way  process,  although  some- 
times it  appears  to  be  one-way,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  person  or  group  has  great  power  or  influ- 
ence over  another  person  or  group  and  obtains 
complete  submission.  Even  in  such  extreme  in- 
stances, there  is  actually  some  two-way  action  and 
reaction.  Always  in  the  process  of  interaction  each 
individual  or  group  influences  or  stimulates  the 
other  to  some  extent,  and  each  brings  about  some 
degree  of  response  on  the  part  of  each  or  all.  The 
behavior  of  all  participants  is  modified.  Many  dif- 
ferent types  of  reciprocal  stimulation  and  response 
are  going  on  in  every  society.  In  a  very  real  sense 
they  comprise  social  life. 

Human  interaction  is  not  only  two-way  but  also 
circular  in  nature  (20),  owing  to  the  fact  that  any 
response  which  one  of  the  parties  in  the  relation- 
ship makes  to  another  is  at  the  same  time  a  stimu- 
lus to  further  response  from  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample, irritation  produces  irritation;  cooperation 
intensifies  in  the  direction  of  cooperation. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  human  beings  cannot 
be  themselves  without  interaction.  When  it  ends, 
individuals  are  isolated  and  detached,  personality 
deteriorates,  and  human  action  has  significance 
only  as  biological  maintenance  in  a  physical  en- 
vironment. 

The  causes  of  particular  social  interactional  acts 
are  biological  and  psychological  in  nature  and,  as 
such,  are  problems  of  these  respective  fields  of 
study.  But  when  the  social  acts  are  repeated,  so 
that  they  become  recognized  and  established  forms 
or  patterns  of  behavior,  the  sociologist  can  study 
them  as  forms  of  social  interaction  per  se,  inde- 
pendent of  specific  circumstances. 

The  innumerable  special  social  processes  are 
simply  particular  forms  which  interactions  take  in 
terms  of  the  functions  and  persons  as  various  com- 
binations of  human  beings. 


Essentials  in  Social  Interaction 

Analytically,  social  interaction  breaks  down  into 
two  basic  subprocesses  and  conditions,  namely, 
contact  and  communication. 


Contact  is  the  initiating  stage  in  social  inter- 
action. As  Eubank  stated,  it  "occurs  whenever  and 
wherever  two  or  more  persons  are  simultaneously 
aware  of  each  other  and  are  conscious  of  each 
other's  awareness."  (12)  The  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  whether  contact  is  not  primarily  a  con- 
dition essential  to  social  process  rather  than  a 
process  itself.  At  any  rate,  if  the  contact  is  not  too 
temporary,  or  remote,  and  if  there  is  some  degree 
of  sense  connection  between  the  persons  and 
groups,  the  initiation  of  some  sort  of  interaction, 
in  the  sense  of  some  sort  of  social  experience,  be- 
gins. There  is  some  interaction  or  social  action 
between  all  sentient  creatures  if  there  is  any  con- 
tact at  all.  The  determinable  function  of  contacts 
is  to  release  interacdon. 

The  contact  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  In 
primary  contact  the  persons  involved  are  in  spatial 
proximity  and  directly  and  personally  influence 
each  other;  whereas  in  secondary  contact  the  units 
are  spatially  separated,  and  the  relationships  are 
impersonal;  yet,  the  individuals  or  groups  are 
aware  of  each  other  and  influence  each  other.  Con- 
tact may  be  of  short  or  long  duration  with  varying 
attendant  effects.  It  occurs  at  different  levels,  the 
most  elementary  of  which  is  that  it  is  purely  auto- 
matic and  symbiotic— a  matter  of  immediate  or- 
ganic response  in  the  presence  of  the  other  organ- 
isms. This  consists  merely  of  living  together  on 
the  biological  level  in  the  form  of  either  parasitism 
(one-way  advantage)  or  mutualism  (two-way  ad- 
vantage). The  reladon  is  largely  physical.  The 
more  distinctive  human  contact,  however,  is  at  the 
psychic-cultural  level,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  contact  may  be  merely  a  matter  of  physical 
proximity,  with  the  result  that  it  is  limited  as  to 
mutuality  of  responses;  or  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
social  proximity  and,  hence,  of  close  social  bonds 
and  greater  freedom  and  volume  of  reciprocal  and 
mutual  response.  Contact  may  range  from  an 
involuntary  or  purely  casual  nature  to  that  which 
is  voluntary  and  intendonal.  Finally,  it  may  be 
positive  and  lead  to  relations  of  approach,  or  it  may 
be  negative  and  lead  to  reladons  of  avoidance  and 
antagonism  and  make  for  isolation.  (27,  p.  155) 

Communication  of  some  kind  and  on  some  plane 
is  made  possible  by  contact  among  individuals  and 
groups  and  alone  makes  contact  significant  with 
respect  to  social  interaction.  Human  interaction  is 
communicative  interaction.  Social  life  cannot  exist 
in  the  absence  of  communication.  It  is  fundamen- 
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tal  to  all  social  processes  and  is  involved  in  every 
single  act  of  social  behavior.  Communication 
makes  community  possible.  It  can  be  thought  of 
as  a  web  of  signals  and  expectations  and  under- 
standings that  make  living  together  possible.  The 
members  of  every  group  have  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  reference  to  their  common  tasks, 
incentives,  values,  and  risks. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  human  communica- 
tion is  that  it  involves  the  transmission  of  mean- 
ings through  the  use  of  symbols.  Human  beings 
have  the  ability  to  participate  in  the  symbolic 
process.  A  symbol  is  an  easily  recognizable  mark 
or  technique  without  meaning  or  importance  in 
its  own  right,  which  is  used  to  represent,  direct 
attention  to,  or  recall  ideas,  actions,  emotions,  or 
things  that  have  common  social  significance.  Sym- 
bols evoke  more  or  less  uniform  response  in  the 
communicating  human  beings.  They  are  them- 
selves social  products,  summaries  of  human  experi- 
ence, which  function  as  humanly  devised  agents 
to  bring  the  world  of  reality  under  more  effective 
control.  Through  mental  imagery,  by  a  kind  of 
abbreviated  reasoning,  symbols  monopolize  atten- 
tion, excite  reaction,  and  point  easily,  quickly,  and 
unerringly  to  a  conclusion.  They  produce  common 
understandings.  With  the  achievement  of  sym- 
bolism, man's  behavior  became  irretrievably  cul- 
tural. Whether  illiterate  or  literate,  the  communi- 
cation of  human  beings  occurs  through  one  or 
more  levels  of  symbolism  and  takes  place  through 
various  symbolic  media  and  techniques,  such  as 
natural  actions,  signs,  language,  and  mechanical 
devices. 

Natural  actions  refer  to  gestures,  postures,  into- 
nations, movements,  grimaces,  and  spontaneous 
noises,  and  communication  by  these  means  is  neces- 
sarily very  limited,  being  confined  mostly  to  the 
revealing  of  emotions  and  simple  attitudes.  If  the 
contact  is  continued  for  any  length  of  time  or  is 
repeated,  these  natural  mediums  are  likely  to  be- 
come conventionalized,  as  in  the  sign  language  of 
the  Indians  or  the  gestural  communication  which 
develops  between  people  of  widely  diverse  cultures. 

Signs  are  found  in  the  form  of  flags,  the  cross, 
the  crescent,  wedding  rings,  emblems,  and  so  on, 
all  charged  with  communicable  meaning  and  cap- 
able of  evoking  response. 

Especially  significant  is  language  in  its  various 
forms  and  uses.  Common  language  is  the  medium 
of  most  direct  human  interacdon  and  the  chief 


instrument  of  common  action.  Language  consists 
essentially  of  a  great  array  of  conventionalized, 
systematized,  and  standardized  sounds  in  the  form 
of  words,  each  of  which  has  a  specific  meaning  for 
all  who  understand  the  language.  With  verbaliza- 
tion in  the  form  of  vocabulary,  concepts  of  all 
kinds  can  be  formed  and  transmitted.  Without 
words  there  can  be  no  conceptualization;  usually 
without  them  there  is  only  inarticulate  perception 
and  emotional  reaction.  Language  thus  makes  pos- 
sible the  transmission  of  thought  in  all  its  forms 
as  opposed  to  mere  reactions. 

The  very  extent  of  social  interaction  is  limited 
by  the  development  and  adequacy  of  language.  In 
addition,  language  serves  as  a  cohesive  force  unit- 
ing human  groups  and  setting  them  apart  from 
other  groups.  Common  speech  is  an  index  of  the 
social  solidarity  of  a  group.  The  common  lan- 
guage, sometimes  even  the  peculiar  dialect,  repre- 
sents one  of  the  differences  between  the  in-group 
and  the  out-group. 

When  the  concepts  which  we  express  by  words 
or  other  auditory  symbols  are  translated  into  the 
form  of  physical  objects,  pictures  or  pictograms, 
alphabet  or  other  conventionalized  visible  figures, 
we  have  writing.  With  writing  communication 
can  extend  far  beyond  the  reaches  of  the  human 
voice  in  space  and  in  time  far  beyond  the  life  span 
of  any  individual,  group,  generation,  or  culture. 
By  means  of  it  there  can  be  a  much  more  exact 
and  verifiable  transmission  and  a  durable  record- 
ing of  experience  of  all  kinds. 

Today  communication  is  vastly  facilitated  by  the 
various  mechanical  means  of  transmitting  either 
language  or  writing,  such  as  postal  service,  print- 
ing, telephone  and  telegraph,  radio,  photography, 
motion  pictures,  and  television.  These  immeasur- 
ably increase  the  speed,  range,  and  volume  of  com- 
munication. In  our  present-day  world  of  mass 
organization  and  secondary  contacts,  communica- 
tion by  these  mechanical  means  is  highly  sig- 
nificant. 

Certain  general  features  of  communication 
should  be  noted.  Communication  may  be  direct  or 
indirect.  If  direct,  it  is  face  to  face  and  among 
persons  or  groups  within  earshot  or  sight  of  each 
other.  If  indirect,  it  is  between  persons  and  groups 
removed  from  each  other  in  space  and  time.  Com- 
munication, like  the  contact  out  of  which  it  grows, 
may  be  one  way,  two  way,  or  many  way.  If  one 
way,  it  is  mere  communicadon,  and  only  limited 
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response  and  exchange  are  likely.  If  it  is  two  way 
or  many  way,  real  intercommunication  exists. 

To  be  complete  and  as  meaningful  as  possible, 
communication  should  rest  upon  an  array  of  com- 
mon experiences.  Community  of  experience  is  a 
factor    which    conditions    communication.    For    if 


communication  is  to  be  the  conveyance  of  meaning 
which  has  effects  on  the  recipient,  then  the  par- 
ticipants must  have  a  common  fund  and  a  com- 
mon level  of  sufficiently  uniform  experience.  Thus, 
a  given  phenomenon  has  approximately  the  same 
meaning  for  two  or  more  persons.* 


Common  Arraying  of  Interactional  Tendencies 


The  most  obvious  and  general  and  most  widely 
resorted  to  portrayal  of  the  various  specific  forms 
of  social  interaction  places  them  on  a  continuum. 
At  one  pole  are  those  processes  variously  referred 
to  in  the  recent  and  contemporary  sociological 
literature  as  associative,  solidary,  cooperative,  con- 
junctive, and  integrative;  at  the  other  pole  we  find 
the  dissociative,  antagonistic,  isolative,  disjunctive, 
and  disintegrative  processes.  Most  of  the  social 
processes  of  a  society  can  be  located  somewhere 
along  this  continuum. 

The  major  conceptualizations  of  the  two  general 
sets  of  processes  should  be  known  to  students,  for 
they  provide  a  general  overview.  They  will  be 
treated  here  as  the  associative  and  the  dissociative- 
isolative  processes.  Actually,  these  interactional  ten- 
dencies complement  each  other.  The  difference 
between  them  is  not  one  of  \ind,  but  of  degree. 


Association 

By  association  we  mean  human  beings  and 
groups  interacting  so  reciprocally,  so  understand- 
ing^ and  sympathetically,  so  freely  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  agreement  and  common  values,  objec- 
tives and  ways,  that  a  strong  we-feeling  or  sense 
of  nearness,  partness,  and  togetherness  prevails 
among  them.  It  is  essentially  the  process  of  living 
together  compatibly. 

Although  contact  and  communication  are  pre- 
requisites of  association,  association  is  not  the  in- 
evitable result  of  these  preliminary  processes.  Liv- 
ing together,  we-feeling,  and  cooperative  action  do 
not  necessarily  result.  Usually  more  than  one 
contact,  even  a  repetition  and  accumulation  of 
contacts,  is  necessary  to  produce  definite  associa- 
tion. Furthermore,  although  contacts  and  commu- 


nication often  lead  to  new  significant  relationships, 
they  also  bring  about  modification,  intensification, 
diminution,  or  displacement  of  relationships  al- 
ready existing.  (7,  pp.  152-153) 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  process  of 
association  and  those  organizations  of  human  be- 
ings, based  on  common  interests  and  purposes, 
known  as  associations,  to  be  analyzed  later.  How- 
ever, all  forms  of  association  (groups  of  all  kinds, 
informal  or  formal,  spontaneous  or  durable)  rest 
upon  and  result  from  processes  of  association. 

The  process  of  association,  in  some  degree  or 
form,  is  the  basis  of  all  effective  societal  organiza- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  important  social  processes, 
such  as  various  forms  of  socialization,  partici- 
pation, integration,  organization,  cooperation, 
accommodation,  acculturation,  assimilation,  amal- 
gamation, and  circulation,  are  subprocesses  of 
association;  they  occur  to  produce,  maintain,  or 
enhance  a  sufficient  degree  of  unity  and  positive 
social  action  to  enable  the  society,  or  particular 
parts  of  it,  to  carry  on  effectively. 

The  association  of  individuals  may  produce 
groups  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  rather  simple 
and  small  associations  such  as  the  family  or  neigh- 
borhood to  the  large  complex  associations  of  com- 
munities, states,  nations,  and  various  regional  and 
federal  combinations  of  these.  Human  beings  are 
involved  in  some  degree  of  association  with  their 
fellows  from  the  moment  of  birth  on.  The  stimuli 
of  association  with  other  persons  of  varying  sex, 
age,  and  experience  impinging  upon  the  individual 
from  the  first  moment  of  social  consciousness 
sound  out  and  help  develop  the  human  potentiali- 
ties of  persons  into  more  or  less  normally  behav- 
ing personalities.  Association  in  sufficient  quantity 

•This  third  aspect  of  communication  is  derived  from 
an  unpublished  paper  by  Richard  Videbeck. 
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and  quality   is   essential   throughout   life   for   the 
maintenance  of  individual  health  of  personality. 


Dissociation 

The  dissociative-isolatwe  processes,  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  continuum,  make  for  a  diminution 
or  interruption  of  general  interaction.  Some  of 
them  produce  interaction  of  an  antagonistic  and 
disorganizing  form.  Owing  to  this  hindrance,  or 
absence  of  interaction,  or  to  antagonistic,  divisive 
interaction,  there  is  produced  for  the  individuals 
and  groups  concerned  a  detached  position  with 
respect  to  other  groups  or  even  to  the  larger  society 
and  culture.  The  detached  elements  have  a  sense 
of  apartness,  distance,  exclusion,  even  of  antago- 
nism. Isolation  thus  is  a  matter  of  infinitely  differ- 
entiated association. 

Isolation  always  exists  to  some  degree  in  every 
relationship.  The  very  nature  of  certain  types  of 
contacts  and  the  limitations  upon  the  amount  and 
efficiency  of  communication  between  individuals, 
between  groups,  or  between  individuals  and 
groups,  frequently  actually  produce  a  feeling  of 
isolation,  especially  in  its  mental  and  cultural 
forms.  (27,  p.  153)  The  major  processes  that  relate 
to  isolation  and  dissociation,  in  most  instances  tak- 
ing the  form  of  subprocesses,  are  individuation  in 
its  extreme  aspects,  the  various  mobility  processes, 
specialization,  competition  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
the  various  contravention  and  conflict  processes, 
differentiation,  stratification,  superordination-sub- 
ordination,  discrimination,  segregation,  ossification, 
and  decadence. 

As  a  result  of  the  various  processes  of  isolation, 
every  considerable  population  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous nonfreely  communicating  and  more  or 
less  estranged  groups.  Also,  as  will  be  presently 


noted,  isolation  of  individuals  prevents  their 
proper  socialization,  and  isolation  of  groups  re- 
sults in  their  ossification  and  prevents  cross-ferti- 
lization of  cultures. 

As  previously  noted,  both  association  and  dis- 
sociation-isolation are  matters  of  degree.  There  is 
never  absolutely  perfect  association;  some  isolation 
always  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  absolute 
isolation  is  complete  and  permanent  spatial  separa- 
tion without  any  means  of  communication  what- 
soever. As  many  and  as  significant  interactional 
processes  grow  out  of  relative  or  developing  isola- 
tion as  grow  out  of  association. 

The  associative  processes  are  the  essence  of  so- 
cietal stability,  but  the  dissociative  ones  are  its 
great  and  continuous  threat.  Although  this  near- 
ness-farness  scale,  among  other  dichotomous 
ranges,  is  one  on  which  processes  may  be  fruitfully 
examined,  it  does  not  give  us  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  societal  process.  (28,  p.  681)  Instead,  it  presents 
a  conception  of  a  society  consisting  merely  of  the 
combining  or  separating  of  its  elements,  of  proc- 
esses merely  as  tendencies  in  themselves. 

These  tendencies  are  continually  in  evidence  in  a 
society,  but  society  as  a  going  concern  is  vastly 
more  than  this.  The  very  existence  of  dissociative 
processes,  for  example,  requires  a  concomitant 
array  of  equilibrative  processes  to  restore  and 
maintain  social  balance,  unity,  order,  and  efficiency. 
The  key  words  are  not  interaction,  or  association, 
or  dissociation,  or  isolation;  but  survival,  action, 
function,  and  operation.  A  society  as  a  living  on- 
going unit  is  made  up  of  a  host  of  specific  and 
determinable  functional  occurrences  contributing 
to  its  operative  requirements  and  its  acknowledged 
purposes.  As  such,  it  consists  fundamentally  of 
processes  of  organization,  of  valuation  and  norm- 
forming,  of  regulation,  maintenance,  and  reorgani- 
zation. 


Socialization 


The  survival  and  continuity  of  a  society  depend 
upon  another  proto  process,  socialization,  which 
in  turn  consists  of  numerous  subprocesses.  Adjust- 
ment is  the  combination  of  over-all  processes  that 
enables  man  to  make  himself  at  home  in  all  his 


environments.  Socialization  is  the  master  process 
whereby  the  individual  comes  to  be  at  home  in  his 
own  society.  By  it  is  meant  the  congeries  of  proc- 
esses whereby  the  inhabitants  of  a  societal  area  are 
subjected  continuously  and  persistently  to  a  host 
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of  social  influences,  pressures,  and  controls,  which 
surround  them  like  an  atmosphere  and  develop 
them  into  associates  and  participants,  that  is,  into 
members  functioning  in  a  tolerable,  if  not  always 
admirable,  manner.  Without  socialization  a  society 
could  not  perpetuate  itself  beyond  a  single  genera- 
tion and  culture  would  be  nonexistent. 


Aspects  of  Socialization 

Socialization  has  two  important  aspects.  First,  it 
affects  all  members  of  a  society  continuously 
throughout  their  lives.  Since  societal  life  is  an  ever- 
flowing  affair,  the  life  of  the  individual  must  be 
an  everlasting  adjustment.  Second,  it  is  the  specific 
process  whereby  new  increments  to  a  society— 
especially  each  new  generation,  but  also  immi- 
grants—acquire the  degree  of  patterned  behavior 
essential  to  life  in  the  society.  L.  K.  Frank  refers 
to  the  process,  although  he  gives  it  a  different 
name,  as  one  "educating  each  generation  of  chil- 
dren in  terms  of  basic  ideas  and  conceptions,  the 
selective  awareness,  the  sensibilities,  the  socially 
sanctioned  ways  of  functioning,  thinking,  believ- 
ing, speaking,  acting,  and  feeling."  (31)  Each  so- 
ciety accomplishes  some  of  this  socialization  more 
or  less  informally  and  unsystematically,  but  no 
society  can  have  adequate  socialization  without 
resorting  to  deliberate,  systematic,  self-conscious, 
and  organized  procedures. 

Socialized  persons  and  groups  have  at  least  the 
minimal  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  habits,  includ- 
ing skills  and  techniques,  essential  to  social  action 
in  the  society.  They  feel  and  think  dependably 
together;  they  accept  the  values  and  conform  to 


the  institutions;  they  perform  their  various  roles. 
In  general,  their  behavior  is  sufficiently  patterned 
and  established  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  toler- 
ance permitted  by  the  society. 

Socialization  is  a  molding,  inducting,  and  absorp- 
tive social  process  among  interacting  individuals 
and  groups,  and  its  over-all  function  is  to  achieve 
unity  of  purpose  and  action.  By  means  of  it  people 
learn  to  live  with  others  and  become  interrelated 
functional  parts  of  a  going  concern. 


Modification  and  Interpretation 

Socialization  is  always  a  relative  matter;  it  never 
occurs  in  complete  form.  Furthermore,  its  ingredi- 
ents and  criteria  are  and  should  be  subject  to  con- 
tinuous modification  and  interpretation.  But  when 
sufficient  socialization  has  occurred  among  a  large 
enough  proportion  of  the  population,  the  society's 
functional  structures  (groups,  associations,  institu- 
tions, class  system)  operate  adequately  and  meet 
the  various  types  of  needs  of  the  people,  and  indi- 
viduals act,  both  unconsciously  and  consciously,  in 
the  numerous  ways  essential  to  physical  existence 
and  to  social  order  and  peace. 

Socialization  thus  is  involved  in  a  host  of  societal 
functions  that  are  of  paramount  significance.  These 
will  be  discussed  later  in  a  comprehensive  manner 
at  the  appropriate  points. 

Among  the  major  specific  subprocesses  of  sociali- 
zation are  the  norm-forming  (in  part),  the  con- 
ditioning and  learning,  the  role-forming,  the 
standardizing,  and  the  motivating  processes. 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  every  social  process  is 
socializing  in  some  degree  and  manner.* 


Individualization 


The  proto  process  of  individualization  is  a  con- 
comitant of  socialization,  for  in  the  processes  of 
interaction,  human  beings  develop  not  only  social- 
ity but  also  individuality.  Because  of  the  complex- 
ity of  social  life  and  the  reactions  of  persons  to  it 
during  their  lives,  no  two  persons  pass  through 
exacdy  the  same  socialization  experience.  Further- 
more, while  socialization  brings  about  unity  of 
purpose  and  action,  it  does  not  bring  about  all- 


alikeness  or  uniformity  of  personality  traits  or 
completely  similar  forms  of  behavior  among  indi- 
viduals within  the  general  minimal  patterns.  Each 
individual  is  unique  genetically  and  reacts  uniquely 
to  the  multiple  conditioners  and  processes  of  his 
total  environments. 
By  individualization  we  mean  that  combination 

*For  the  specific  part  of  socialization  in  societal  regu- 
lation, see  Chap.  20. 
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of  processes  whereby  the  individual,  with  his  par- 
ticular hereditary  constitution  (physiological  and 
psychological)  and  as  the  result  of  his  personal 
experiences  in  growing  up  and  living  and  respond- 
ing in  a  society,  is  built  into  a  unique,  variant, 
personality  within  and  part  of  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  Individuals  do  not  live  in  a 
vacuum;  essentially  they  are  products  of  group 
living.  The  very  processes  of  association  and  dis- 
sociation are  productive  of  differences  between 
individuals  within  groups,  and  for  that  matter  be- 
tween different  groups. 

What  we  refer  to  as  personality  is  "that  organ- 
ization of  individual  behavorial  characteristics 
which  develop  in  a  social  environment  and  which 
serve  to  distinguish  one  individual  from  another." 
(35,  p.  287)  The  individual  native  potentialities  in 
their  infinite  variability  are  encouraged,  discour- 
aged, inhibited,  or  modified  by  environmental  fac- 
tors. The  product  is  a  particular  and  peculiar 
person  with  a  special  configuration  of  emotions,  a 
set  of  characteristic  responses  to  social  situations, 
individual  needs  for  different  kinds  of  dependency 
upon  others,  a  certain  ability  to  "give"  himself  to 
others,  special  introvertive  and  extrovertive  ten- 
dencies, a  way  of  his  own  of  participating  in  joint 
and    antagonistic    activities;    in    brief,    a    unique 


bundle  of  responses  and  processes,  responding  in 
characteristic  ways  to  other  social  persons  in  social 
life. 

There  is  no  implication  that  the  individualizing 
processes  produce  an  antisocial  person,  one  who 
is  irreverent  of  values  and  institutions,  refusing  to 
accept  cultural  patterns  or  failing  to  participate  in 
essential  social  actions,  or  a  person  who  is  oblivious 
of  his  associates,  although  this  does  also  occur  in 
certain  instances.  Nor  are  these  processes  to  be 
identified  necessarily  with  those  making  for  isola- 
tion, atomization,  or  other  dissociative  or  disorgan- 
izing processes. 

The  individualization  processes  are  involved  in 
all  other  social  processes.  They  are  especially  sig- 
nificant, however,  in  group  movements  like  fad, 
fashion,  reform,  and  other  iconoclastic  processes 
and  movements,  in  superordination-subordination 
processes  (including  leadership-followership),  and 
in  all  regulatory  processes. 

These  proto  processes  do  not  explain  societal 
operation.  They  are  simply  fundamental  processes 
that  occur  universally  and  continuously  in  any 
society.  Primary  attention  must  be  paid  to  cate- 
gories of  specific  processes  that  are  generally 
operative  in  the  major  functional  areas  of  a  society 
such  as  ours. 
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ONE  OF  THE  most  distinctive  features  of  hu- 
man life  is  that  it  is  never  merely  a  passive  prod- 
uct of  automatic  processes  but  is  always  dynamic 
and  creative  in  some  measure.  Individually  or  col- 
lectively, men  do  not  act  merely  on  the  basis  of 
inherited  behavior  patterns.  They  are  curious  and 
discover  things  about  their  total  environment. 
They  have  intelligence  and  germinate  ideas;  that 
is,  they  think  conceptually  and  come  to  conclusions 
about  things  and  occurrences.  They  concern  them- 
selves with  what  seems  to  be  essential  and  desir- 
able and  rationally  calculate  utilities  in  some  de- 
gree, however  dim  and  groping.  They  remember, 
in  part  at  least,  what  has  succeeded.  In  a  word, 
men  learn  by  experience. 

Even  more  important  than  the  ability  of  men 
to  learn  by  experience  is  the  fact  that  men  have 
initiative  and  powers  of  contrivance  and  construc- 
tiveness;  that  they  intervene  in  their  world  and 


learn  in  some  degree  to  harness  its  energies  and 
processes  and  make  them  serviceable;  that  they 
devise  techniques  for  mitigating  the  untoward  fea- 
tures of  their  world  and  expeditiously  adjusting 
to  every  aspect  of  it;  and  that  they  experiment 
with  ways  of  modifying  and  utilizing  their  world. 
These  utilitarian  ways  they  adopt  and  develop, 
although  often  only  partially,  belatedly,  and  hap- 
hazardly. 

In  some  measure  and  in  some  manner  men  bor- 
row from  their  fellows,  both  near  and  remote  in 
time  and  space,  ways  of  living  that  seem  good, 
modify  them,  and  apply  them  in  their  own  scheme 
of  living.  They  profit  by  the  past  and  build  on  it, 
and  they  usually  try  and  often  succeed  in  some 
respects  in  outstripping  the  achievements  of  their 
forebears.  These  ways  they  transmit  to  posterity  as 
they  bind  human  action  and  human  time  into  a 
continuous  creative  and  adjustive  process. 
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CULTURIZATION 


The  Building  of  Culture 


All  the  foregoing  efforts  and  achievements  are 
summated  in  what  social  scientists  refer  to  as 
culture.  Unlike  other  species,  man  has  always  been 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  culture- 
producing,  culture-maintaining,  culture-transmit- 
ting, and  culture-perpetuating  animal.  Culture  is 
his  unique  and  inimitable  handiwork.  As  Kroeber 
points  out,  "It  is  all  those  things  about  man  that 
are  more  than  just  biological  or  organic  and  also 
more  than  merely  psychological."  And,  "It  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  totality  of  the  products 
of  social  men,  and  a  tremendous  force  affecting  all 
human  beings,  socially  and  individually."  (14,  pp. 
8-9)  Culture  is  both  a  multiplicity  of  processes  and 
an  array  of  instrumentalities. 


Cultural  Processes 

The  cultural  processes  consist  of  all  those  proc- 
esses whereby  man  cultivates  and  disciplines  his 
own  nature  and  develops  and  exploits  selected 
potentialities  of  the  natural  physical  and  social 
world  in  which  he  finds  himself.  (3;  9)  By  means 
of  these  processess  he  creates  and  maintains  his 
peculiarly  human  world  and  human  mode  of  living 
and  achieves  his  numerous  ends  by  collective  and 
implemented  action.  These  processes  are  for  con- 
trolling, planning,  artificing,  utilizing,  and  organ- 
izing natural,  biological,  psychological,  and  social 
phenomena,  and  for  transmitting,  exchanging,  im- 
proving, increasing,  and  perpetuating  through  time 
the  instrumentalities  by  which  man  achieves  this 
hegemony  over  phenomena.  They  are  ways  of  do- 
ing things  which  carry  man  far  beyond  mere 
adaptation  to  nature,  and  by  means  of  which  man 
gives  himself  a  self-made  environment;  that  is,  he 
makes  himself  more  or  less  at  home  in  the  universe 
by  what  he  has  wrought.  These  processes  are  con- 
tinually in  operation,  producing  an  ever-changing 
culture. 


Array  of  Instrumentalities 

As  an  array  of  instrumentalities,  culture  consists 
of  a  collection  of  behavioral  equipment  over  and 


above  his  biological  inheritance  that  has  been  in 
process  of  accumulation  and  selection  since  human 
interaction  began.  It  reflects  the  historical  experi- 
ences of  the  generations  of  men  and  is  "the  pre- 
cipitate of  history,  the  accumulated  treasury  of 
human  creation."  (13)  In  this  sense,  culture  con- 
sists of  all  the  constantly  appearing  man-made 
features  of  man's  life:  all  the  products  of  his  trial 
and  error,  his  accidents,  his  observations,  his  dis- 
coveries, his  inventions,  his  imaginings,  and  the 
working  conclusions  arrived  at  in  his  attempts  to 
come  to  satisfying  terms  with  nature,  with  his 
fellow  men,  and  with  his  supernatural  and  super- 
human world. 

Culture  constitutes  a  magnificent  inheritance  for 
associative  human  living.  Each  generation  need  not 
start  at  the  beginning;  instead,  it  is  provided  with 
effective,  tried,  ready-made  solutions  to  most  of  the 
problems  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confronted. 
(15)  In  fact,  in  its  cumulative  phases  culture  is 
like  a  cornucopia,  narrow  at  the  bottom  but  wide 
at  the  top,  and  this  store  at  the  top  is  available  to 
each  new  generation. 

All  culture  is  basically  utilitarian  from  one  point 
of  view,  and  almost  all  of  its  essential  features 
are  reputed  to  have  survival  value.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  well-being  of  the  whole  society, 
some  of  these  features  may  not  be  good,  and  many 
are  directly  harmful  among  the  interlocking  socie- 
ties of  the  present  world,  for  they  include  the 
stupid  and  vicious  practices  and  instruments  of 
men— implements  of  war,  crime,  vice,  superstitions, 
and  the  like— as  well  as  the  enlightened  and  benefi- 
cent practices.  Moreover,  although  culture  is  an 
instrument  of  human  gratification,  at  the  same 
time,  as  man's  way  of  social  life  it  places  serious 
restraints  on  certain  forms  of  gratification  in  the 
interests  of  general  well-being.  Always  it  is  an 
ever-developing  complex  affair,  the  elements  of 
which,  however  contrived  or  acquired,  require  con- 
tinual adjustment  to  each  other. 

What,  then,  are  the  more  important  processes, 
functions,  and  factors  involved  in  the  originating, 
exchanging,  revising,  integrating,  preserving,  dif- 
ferentiating, transmitting,  and  fixing  of  the  culture 
elements  of  the  culture  system  of  a  given  area  or 
society  ? 
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Social  Interaction  and  Culture 


Human  society  and  culture  are  intertwined  as- 
pects of  a  complex  of  phenomena  that  regularly 
occur  only  in  social  interaction.  Culture  originates 
in  and  because  of  the  interaction  of  two  or  more 
individuals.  Interaction  has  created  the  great  bulk 
of  needs  and  the  goals  that  stimulated  and  moti- 
vated the  satisfaction  of  these  needs.  (18)  Interac- 
tion provides  the  reciprocal  relations,  that  is,  the 
contacts  and  communication,  the  association,  or- 
ganization, and  cooperation  that  make  possible 
the  formation,  manipulation,  and  utilization,  as 
well  as  the  sharing,  selection,  modification,  sub- 
stitution, and  discarding  of  usable  materials,  tools 
and  techniques.  Cultural  processes  are  part  of  social 
processes. 

Interaction  in  space  and  through  time  makes 
possible  transmission  of  culture  from  individual  to 
individual  and  group  to  group  and  acquisition  of 
culture,  both  conscious  and  unconscious.  It  also 
makes  possible  the  continuity  of  culture  through 
time  and  the  accumulation  of  culture  elements  in 
volume  and  variety.  The  essential  requirements 
of  human  interaction  everywhere  determine  the 
universal  patterns  and  schemes  of  culture.  At  the 
same  time  the  peculiar  requirements  of  interaction 
of  a  given  combination  of  people  in  a  given  en- 
vironment and  with  their  peculiar  history  provide 
each  society,  even  each  portion  thereof,  with  its 
own  peculiar  culture  traits  or  simple  units,  its 
complexes  or  interrelated  and  interdependent  traits 
and  its  patterns  or  broader  configurations,  built 
upon  the  universal  pattern. 

Culture,  in  turn,  provides  all  the  essential  facili- 
ties of  interaction.  Even  more  important,  since 
culture  consists  of  the  established  ways  of  believ- 
ing, thinking,  and  acting  of  men,  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  determinant  of  the  manner  in  which  indi- 
viduals and  groups  participate  in  nearly  all  the 
social  processes  and  functions  of  any  society;  in 
brief,  it  is  the  major  determinant  of  human  social 
events. 


Social  Functions  of  Culture 

The  fundamental  significance  of  culture  can  be 
brought  out  by  concisely  depicting  its  major  func- 


tions in  the  operation  of  a  societal  going  concern. 
Some  overlapping  is  unavoidable,  since  these  func- 
tions are  carried  on  together.  In  any  given  social 
situation,  however,  some  functions  will  be  more 
significant  than  others. 

Culture  provides  man  with  a  "stoc\  in  trade" 
and  a  behavioral  "set  of  tools"  in  the  way  of 
necessary  physical  and  social  equipment  for  living 
humanly  in  his  various  environments.  Of  elemen- 
tal importance  in  this  inventory  of  stock  are  the 
artifacts,  the  material  things  that  he  has  fabricated 
by  transforming  components  of  the  physical  and 
biological  world.  Related  to  these  are  all  the  forms 
of  production,  transportation,  distribution,  and  ex- 
change of  what  man  has  made.  These  boons  are 
made  possible  by  means  of  the  tools  and  machines, 
the  techniques  and  technologies  that  he  has  de- 
vised. They  assure  sustenance,  protection,  controlled 
energy  to  supplement  his  own  limited  supply,  and 
various  kinds  of  place  utility. 

Culture  provides  man  with  the  ways  of  safely 
gratifying  his  biological  needs  and  also  with  ways 
of  modifying  his  own  biological  drives,  such  as 
eating  only  certain  things  and  at  certain  times  and 
controlling  his  reproduction.  Culture  gives  him  his 
socially  conditioned  attitudes,  habits,  and  interests 
and  his  ways  of  satisfying  his  sociopsychological 
needs,  such  as  play  and  companionship,  aesthetic, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  expression.  Man  has  also 
acquired  from  culture  all  his  symbols,  including 
both  unmodified  objects  (for  example,  stars  or 
mountains  to  steer  by)  and  constructs  to  which 
he  has  given  special  meanings  and  utilities.  Of 
vast  importance  are  the  means  of  communication 
(language  and  writing  and  their  extensions),  the 
knowledge,  beliefs,  values,  works  of  art,  ideas  and 
idea  systems,  and  the  theologies  and  rituals  by 
which  man  adjusts  himself  to  what  he  conceives 
of  as  his  supernatural  and  superhuman  environ- 
ment. 

All  the  structural-functional  patterns  of  human 
relationship  and  societal  organization  by  means 
of  which  men  succeed  in  living  together  continu- 
ously and  more  or  less  efficiently  and  attain  their 
common  ends  are  signal  features  of  culture.  In 
brief,  culture  provides  man  with  the  instrumen- 
talities for  mastering  his  various  environments  and 
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hence  enables  him  in  some  degree  to  gratify  his 
needs  of  physical,  biological,  psychological,  and 
social  existence,  and  to  satisfy  his  yearnings  for 
cosmic  understanding  and  security.  It  is  cherished 
and  husbanded  as  a  precious  means  of  protection, 
survival,  social  fulfillment,  and  self-fulfillment. 

Culture  gives  man  a  "design  for  living,"  that  is, 
it  defines,  in  terms  of  what  is  known  and  available 
as  socially  approved  and  historically  effective,  the 
prerequisites  and  requirements  of  social  action.  Its 
patterns,  by  defining  liberties  and  restraints,  estab- 
lish the  prohibited,  the  permissible,  and  the  re- 
quired forms  of  social  behavior.  As  such  it  limits  or 
channels  the  interaction  of  all  human  beings  within 
the  particular  area,  group,  or  society.  As  Linton 
points  out,  culture  provides  the  members  of  social 
groups  with  "an  indispensable  guide  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  life."  *  (16,  p.  20)  Each  human  community 
lives  and  moves  in  the  grooves  of  its  culture.  Its 
members  are  thus  relieved  of  much  anxiety  and 
strain.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  because  of  this 
channeling  function  of  culture,  the  social  action  of 
human  beings  can  never  begin  untrammeled  by 
designs  for  acting,  feeling,  and  thinking  which  are 
already  in  existence. 

Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  is  the  fact  that 
culture,  which  is  an  accumulation  or  residue  of  the 
long  and  broad  experience  of  men,  especially  in 
the  way  of  solid  achievements,  has  developed  con- 
ceptions of  ends  of  human  living  as  well  as  means. 
In  it  are  embedded  most  of  the  goals  as  well  as 
the  propulsives.  Hence,  culture  functions  conspicu- 
ously in  giving  meaning,  direction,  and  purpose  to 
human  life.  Human  beings  will  strain  to  do  what 
is  presented  in  the  culture  as  desirable  and  good, 
but  will  hesitate  to  do  something  outside  the 
traditional  spheres. 

These  last  two  functions  together  enable  culture 
to  serve  as  a  structure  of  expectancies.  Thus,  when 
we  know  a  culture,  we  know  what  various  cate- 
gories of  individuals  within  it  do  and  what  they 
expect  from  each  other  and  from  outsiders. 

Another  aspect  of  culture  is  as  a  combination  of 
tools,  guides,  and  goals  that  surrounds  every  indi- 
vidual of  a  given  society  with  a  set  of  conditioning 
stimuli  and  pressures.  Hence,  culture  is  "the  domi- 

*This  treatment  of  the  social  functions  of  culture  is  in 
part  dependent  upon  reference  13,  pp.  103-106,  and  refer- 
ence 16,  pp.  19-22. 


nant  factor  in  establishing  the  basic  personality 
types."  (16,  p.  151)  Each  culture  produces  its  own 
peculiar  attitudes  and  habits,  as  the  individual 
discovers  when  he  moves  from  one  culture  area  to 
another. 

Culture,  as  the  precious  common  heritage  of  a 
given  group  or  society,  functions  as  a  solidarity- 
producing  factor.  It  is  the  common  ways  of  life  and 
enables  its  adherents  together  to  solve  the  problems 
posed  by  the  total  environments.  Hence,  it  acts  as 
the  binder  that  unites  the  individuals  and  lesser 
groups  into  a  living,  continuous,  functioning  me- 
chanism with  a  character  of  its  own. 


Society  and  Culture 

In  spite  of  the  close  functional  interrelationship 
between  any  society  and  its  culture,  the  two  con- 
cepts must  not  be  thought  of  as  synonymous.  A 
society  is  an  organized,  interacting  aggregate  of 
people  who  are  conscious  of  their  unity,  structurally 
differentiated,  occupying  a  common  territory,  and 
together  working  out  their  major  problems  of  ex- 
istence. Culture  is  that  people's  distinctive,  complex 
man-made  pattern  of  ways  and  means  of  doing 
things.  It  is  compounded  of  elements,  some  of 
which  are  universal  and  constant  among  all  man- 
kind, whereas  others  are  peculiarly  indigenous.  (13, 
pp.  79-93;  19;  20;  23)  We  apprehend  and  under- 
stand culture  only  by  observing  the  ways  in  which 
the  people  of  a  given  society  act. 

Culture  consists  of  the  behavioral  instrumentali- 
ties for  living,  which  have  a  reality  and  continuity 
apart  from  the  individuals  or  the  society  that  uti- 
lizes them  or  abides  by  them.  Thus,  a  given  society 
is  the  temporary  steward  and  modifier  of  these 
ways  of  living.  Societies  come  and  go;  culture  goes 
on. 

But  since  the  culture  elements  prevalent  in  a 
given  society  constitute  the  ingredients  and  me- 
diums of  its  dynamic  action,  and  since  the  con- 
tinuity of  any  society  is  dependent  upon  an  ade- 
quate and  unbroken  culture,  any  systematic  and 
fundamental  understanding  of  human  society  in 
operation  must  necessarily  rest  upon  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  cultural  framework  within  which 
the  multitudinous  processes  of  the  society  operate. 
Because  of  the  special  orientation  of  this  study,  we 
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must  begin  with  the  culture  processes  themselves. 
Hence,  we  are  concerned  with  the  basic  social 
processes  that  produce  the  cultural  elements;  how 
they  are  derived  from  within  and  from  without 
the  society,  developed,  and  naturalized  within  the 
society;  fixed  in  individual  and  group  action;  and 
preserved  and  transmitted  through  space  and  time. 


All  cultures  undergo  modification  continually 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as  men  are 
dissatisfied  and  curious  and  so  long  as  individuals 
and  societies  meet  and  influence  each  other.  These 
cultural  changes  take  place  in  response  to  definite 
patterns  of  factors  and  take  the  form  of  typical, 
regular  processes. 


Culture  Area 


The  processes  affecting  culture  occur  both  with- 
in the  culture  area  and  between  different  culture 
areas.  The  areas  involved  may  be  relatively  small 
and  few,  as  among  primitive  or  isolated  and  back- 
ward societies.  In  the  modern  highly  mobile  and 
communicative  interlocking  world  the  areas  are 
numerous  and  expansive,  tending  more  and  more 
to  include  the  societies  of  the  world. 

A  culture  area  is  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
a  spatial  unit  or  "patch,"  small  or  great,  in  which 
certain  definite  and  identifiable  elements  of  culture 
exist.  In  a  given  area  certain  specific  traits,  com- 
plexes, and  patterns  of  acting  and  believing  are 
found  over  and  over  again.  In  their  particular 
forms  they  are  characteristic  of  this  area,  grow  out 
of  its  influencing  conditions  and  its  history,  have 
certain  consistency  and  compatibility,  and  give  it 
its  peculiar  character.  The  size  of  the  area  will  vary 
with  different  items  of  culture.  Most  of  the  earth 
has  traits  and  complexes  related  to  the  automobile; 
only  limited  and  scattered  areas  have  various  kinds 
of  "catde  complexes."  Some,  in  fact  many,  of  the 
culture  forms  of  a  given  area  will  be  found  in 
other  areas,  but  invariably  will  show  special  re- 
gional peculiarities. 


Culture  Centers 

Most  culture  areas  have  spots  or  places  where  its 
specific  traits  or  complexes  originated,  or  where 
these  culture  elements  show  their  special  determin- 
ing characteristics  and  are  most  orthodox  and  most 
faithfully  followed,  or  where  they  are  most  dy- 
namic, active,  and  authoritative,  most  venturesome 
and  inventive,  and  from  which  they  radiate  in  the 
most  influential  and  determining  manner.  These 


nuclei,  or  points  of  dispersal  or  greatest  density, 
are  known  as  culture  centers.  Thus,  ranches  are 
the  center  of  American  cow-country  traits  and 
complexes,  and  New  York  City  is  the  theatrical 
center  and  the  center  of  banking  and  commercial 
forms  and  practices.  Within  large  areas  there  may 
be  numerous  centers  for  particular  culture  elements 
as  well  as  subcenters  for  each. 


Culture  Gradient 

The  culture  elements  of  a  given  area  are  not 
equally  dense  at  all  points  in  the  area.  The  dis- 
tribution of  a  given  trait,  complex,  or  pattern 
usually  is  found  to  be  densest  in  one  part  of  the 
area,  becoming  sparse  as  distance  from  its  center 
of  origin  or  its  point  of  greatest  concentration  in- 
creases. It  is  thus  possible  to  indicate  concentric 
zones  arranged  about  this  point,  which  describe  a 
range  from  maximum  strength  for  frequency  at 
the  center  to  a  minimum  at  the  margin.  This  in- 
creasing weakening  or  infrequency  of  the  trait  as 
we  move  outward  from  the  center  through  the 
series    of    zones    is    referred    to    as    the    culture 


gradient. 


Flow  of  Culture 

Culture  is  contagious,  however,  and  its  elements 
radiate,  spreading  from  centers  like  ripples  when 
a  pebble  is  tossed  into  a  pond.  There  is  thus  a 
rather  regular  and  well-defined  flow  of  culture 
from  zone  to  zone.  At  the  periphery  of  the  culture 
areas  where  they  adjoin,  there  are  penumbral  areas 
in  which  the  elements  take  on  the  characteristics 
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of  each  other  area  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  other  area.  At  the  penumbra, 
barring  absolute  physical  barriers  (though  man 
seems  to  have  conquered  most  of  them)  or  sedu- 
lously established  and  maintained  social  barriers 
(of  which  there  are  many),  the  intercommunica- 
tion, exchange,  and  blending  begin.  New  elements 
penetrate  the  adjoining  areas  if  they  have  recog- 


nized utility  or  prestige  or  both.  (24;  25;  26;  27) 
Hence,  a  culture  area  is  not  one  of  uniform 
homogeneity  or  density  of  its  elements.  Nor  can 
its  limits  be  arbitrarily  drawn  on  a  map.  The 
boundaries  themselves  are  fuzzy  zones  of  transi- 
tion where  the  culture  elements  pass  into  adjoining 
areas,  and  culture  areas  overlap  and  shade  into 
each  other. 


Processes  of  Culture  Innovation 


How  does  a  given  area,  even  a  given  society, 
achieve  and  obtain  its  manifold  ways  of  life?  How 
do  the  innumerable  and  diverse  elements  consti- 
tuting a  culture  come  to  be?  It  would  be  most 
revealing  if  we  could  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  human  time  and  then  follow  through  the  events 
and  processes  that  spin  the  threads  and  weave 
them  into  the  complex  fabric.  But  this  we  cannot 
do.  We  have  to  assume  something  in  the  way  of 
culture  at  a  given  time  as  our  point  of  departure 
and  then  note  how  it  develops  quantitatively, 
qualitatively,  differentially,  and  temporally. 

Obviously,  a  given  culture  can  develop  only  as 
the  result  of  processes  of  innovation  occurring 
within  the  area  or  society  and  by  means  of  acqui- 
sition from  without.  We  will  first  apply  ourselves 
to  the  type  of  changes  and  the  type  of  culture 
elements  which  are  initiated  within  a  given  culture 
area  or  society. 

All  culture  elements  have  their  origin  in  inno- 
vation processes,  whereby  new  ideas,  new  culture 
objects,  and  new  usages  are  developed  independ- 
ently within  the  framework  of  a  given  culture  by 
manipulating  and  combining  existing  and  available 
elements.  Although  these  processes  are  carried  on 
mainly  by  individuals  or  small  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, they  nevertheless  originate  in  group  life. 
The  individuals  function  with  materials  obtained 
through  contact  and  communication  with  their 
fellows  and  under  the  influences  and  stimuli  ema- 
nating from  their  total  environment.  The  actual 
processes  of  culture  modification  resulting  from 
factors  operating  within  the  culture  area  or  the 
society  range  along  a  continuum  from  those  that 
are  largely  of  a  passive,  casual,  even  accidental, 
nature  to  those  that  are  highly  conscious,  deliber- 
ate and  purposive. 


Processes  of  Cultural  Change 

Culture  is  never  static,  even  in  the  most  tradi- 
tion-ridden, backward,  and  isolated  societies.  There 
is  what  Sorokin  has  called  "immanent  change," 
that  is,  unavoidable  and  automatic  change  which 
occurs  simply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  of  operation 
itself.  For  example,  an  automobile,  all  other  things 
being  constant,  changes  continually  as  it  functions, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  wear  and  tear.  As  long 
as  a  culture  exists  and  functions,  it  incessantly 
generates  consequences  which  are  themselves  the 
results  of  the  system  of  its  activities.  (41,  pp.  587, 
600-601)  Largely  uncontrollable  nonsocial  and  ex- 
ternal phenomena  also  function  as  dynamic  factors. 

More  specifically,  involuntary  processes  at  both 
the  subsocial,  or  biotic,  and  the  social  levels  are 
continually  bringing  about  changes  in  the  condi- 
tions of  life  and  attendant  modifications  in  the 
culture— modifications  often  revealed  by  a  short- 
time  perspective.  The  following  are  the  more  obvi- 
ous of  these  processes: 

Subsocial  Physical  and  Biological  Processes. 
These  processes  include  changes  in  climate,  cata- 
clysms of  nature,  and  changes  in  biological 
resources.  These  in  turn  force  compliant  social 
adjustment,  both  involuntary  and  voluntary. 

Static-Dynamic  Processes.  These  processes, 
called  static-dynamic  by  Ross,  are  regular  activities 
or  processes  of  daily  living  of  mankind  which 
leave  behind  them  unintended  by-products.  In  time 
these  by-products  accumulate  and  bring  about 
notable  cultural  changes.  Historically  significant 
are  the  effects  of  hunting  in  wiping  out  a  valuable 
source  of  food  and  clothing  and  of  overcropping 
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in  the  consequent  decline  of  soil  and  agricultural 
produce. 

Changes  in  Density  and  Composition  oj  Popula- 
tion. As  the  density  and  composition  of  the 
population  change,  they  affect  the  economic  and 
political  ways  of  life,  sometimes  inducing  such 
processes  as  migration.  In  connection  with  these 
changes,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  rela- 
tive shortness  of  human  life  and  the  consequent 
rather  rapid  sequence  of  generations,  each  produc- 
ing, whether  they  will  or  not,  their  own  New  Deal. 

Transmutations.  As  named  by  Ross,  transmuta- 
tions are  unintended  culture  changes  due  to  the 
inability  of  any  generation  or  society  to  copy  or 
reproduce  exactly  the  ways  and  ideas  of  their  fore- 
bears, even  if  they  wish  to.  Such  changes  are  evi- 
dent in  the  modifications  of  a  language  through 
the  centuries  and  of  religious  interpretations. 


The  Innovating  Processes 

The  actual  processes  of  innovating  culture  ele- 
ments that  expedite  adjustment  to  ever-changing 
conditions  are  discovery  and  invention,  both  closely 
related. 

Discovery.  Discovery  is  ordinarily  thought  of 
as  a  rather  passive  perception  of  the  utility  of  ex- 
isting relations  among  various  elements.  We  stum- 
ble upon  or  "find"  some  ready-made  phenomenon 
—a  useful  object,  an  idea,  or  a  combination  of 
human  relationships— already  existing  in  unrecog- 
nized form.  The  result  is  usually  more  or  less 
accidental  or  unanticipated,  and  the  methods  used 
in  the  apprehension  are  somewhat  haphazard, 
though  discovery  may  also  be  a  matter  of  deliber- 
ate search.  Thus,  we  discover  a  useful  plant  (we 
do  not  produce  it  through  genetic  manipulation), 
or  we  discover  an  idea  or  principle  that  can  be 
applied  in  a  given  situation.  On  the  other  hand, 
somewhat  deliberately  we  discover  a  hypothetical 
vitamin  heretofore  missing  in  a  particular  series. 
Perhaps  the  main  feature  of  discovery  is  that  the 
phenomenon  that  has  become  known  and  utilized 
is  apprehended  as  already  in  existence  and  repre- 
sents an  addition  to  knowledge,  not  a  newly  con- 
structed element. 


The  obvious  factors  involved  in  discovery  are 
curiosity  with  respect  to  possible  new  things,  ideas, 
or  ways;  opportunity  to  explore,  whether  physical 
areas,  various  fields  of  phenomena,  heretofore  un- 
recognized bodies  of  ideas,  and  the  like;  observa- 
tion of  occurrences,  things,  and  ideas;  and  appreci- 
ation plus  imagination  in  determining  the  possible 
utilization  of  the  newly  apprehended  phenome- 
non. (32) 

Invention.  Invention  is  the  process  of  actively 
and  experimentally  combining  or  synthesizing  and 
applying  in  a  new,  unusual,  and  meaningful  form 
familiar  or  known  culture  elements— objects,  ideas, 
or  ways— previously  discovered  or  devised  by 
others.  The  specific  function  of  invention  is  to  re- 
combine,  reorganize,  and  redirect  known  and 
accepted  elements  of  culture  into  new  patterns  in 
order  to  solve  the  problems  of  human  living, 
whether  these  are  physical,  social,  philosophical,  or 
spiritual. 

Discovery  and  invention  are  closely  related,  as 
noted  above.  The  further  discovery  of  new  facts 
or  relations  depends  upon  invention  of  new  meth- 
ods of  thinking  and  acting,  whereas  invention  uses 
newly  discovered  elements,  facts,  and  principles. 
The  central  innovative  process  is  invention,  how- 
ever, since  it  is  the  basis  both  of  discovery  and  of 
all  subsequent  invention.  Practically  all  discoveries 
have  to  be  followed  by  or  accompanied  by  inven- 
tions if  they  are  to  be  culturally  significant.  (34, 
p.  533)  The  major  portion  of  our  analysis,  there- 
fore, will  be  devoted  to  the  inventive  process  and 
the  factors  involved  in  it. 


The  Process  of  Invention 

The  process  of  invention  is  one  of  human  inter- 
action extending  through  human  time.  A  given 
invention  is  merely  a  present,  temporary,  or  mo- 
mentary combination  of  culture  elements.  No 
invention  is  produced  out  of  whole  cloth  or  is 
final.  Every  invention  is  the  result  of  long  processes 
of  contact  of  thinkers  and  their  ideas,  of  the  trans- 
mission, adaptation,  selection,  combination,  and 
recombination  of  component  elements.  Behind  each 
invention  lies  at  least  two  previous  discoveries  or 
inventions;  behind  each  of  these  are  at  least  two 
more;  and  so  on  back  into  human  inventive  time 
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and  experience  ad  infinitum.  Even  the  inventions 
that  appear  to  be  most  revolutionary  are  usually 
the  results  of  slow  accretions  of  many  earlier 
inventions. 

Thus,  the  modern  automobile  is  the  product  of 
a  series  of  inventions  in  connection  with  internal- 
combustion  engines,  gasoline  and  oil,  electricity, 
gears  and  drives,  circulation  systems,  rubber,  and 
many  other  components.  The  modern  American, 
so-called  Christian,  Christmas  developed  through  a 
long,  complex,  interrelated  series  of  Jewish,  Mith- 
raic,  Greek,  Roman,  Teutonic,  and  early  and 
later  Christian  and  Church  seasonal  beliefs,  prac- 
tices, and  festivals,  which  were  combined  and  re- 
combined,  and  finally  molded  by  vast  commercial 
accretions  in  recent  times.  The  modern  plow  began 
as  a  digging  stick,  progressed  through  the  forked 
stick,  the  crude  stone  hoe,  the  forked-stick  plow 
drawn  by  man  or  domestic  animal,  the  animal- 
drawn  metal-share  plow,  to  the  modern  multiple, 
or  gang,  plow  powered  by  a  diesel  tractor. 

What  then  are  the  interdependent  and  interre- 
lated dynamics,  conditions,  and  cultural  prerequi- 
sites essential  for  the  appearance  of  an  invention? 
Such  an  analysis  of  factors  puts  detail  into  the 
understanding  of  the  invention  process. 

Demand  or  Need  in  the  Specific  Culture  Area 
at  the  Specific  Time.  Each  region  at  a  given  time 
creates  a  need  or  demand  for  certain  types  of  in- 
vention. This  does  not  mean  that  "necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,"  for  history  records  many 
inventions  which  died  aborning,  so  to  speak,  or 
were  passed  over  for  generations,  even  centuries, 
because  the  general  condition  and  needs  of  their 
times  did  not  offer  demand  or  opportunity  for 
utilization.  But  the  given  time  and  place  are  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  development  of  inventions 
that  are  encouraged  and  used.  The  following  sub- 
factors  are  important  in  the  acceptance  of  an 
invention: 

Natural  Setting  and  Resources  of  Area.  The 
invention  of  physical  objects,  of  ideas  about  them, 
and  of  forms  of  social  organization  related  to  them 
are  of  necessity  related  to  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal aspects  and  resources  of  the  region.  Thus, 
inventions  in  the  breeding  of  beef  cattle,  in  forms 
of  local  government  suitable  to  widely  dispersed 
ranches    and    sparse    population,    and    of   special 


springs  for  automobiles  operating  on  the  open 
range  were  developed  in  the  open-range  cow 
country  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Level  of  Knowledge,  Techniques,  Education, 
and  Suggestive  Materials.  What  the  people  of  an 
area  know  and  have  been  educated  up  to,  what 
they  can  appreciate  in  the  way  of  innovations  on 
the  basis  of  existing  culture,  including  all  their 
previous  inventions,  opens  up  possibilities  for  and 
suggests  innovations.  People  who  do  not  have 
mile-long  furrows  and  gang  plows  do  not  need 
tractors.  Laws  governing  social  order  in  complex, 
crowded  urban  centers  are  not  needed  or  under- 
stood in  villages  of  "Population  319."  The  concep- 
tion of  a  single  Father-God  of  heterogeneous 
peoples  with  sublime  spiritual  qualities  is  not 
devised  in  a  tiny  primitive  tribe. 

The  "Run  of  Attention."  The  run  of  atten- 
tion (a  term  first  used  by  W.  I.  Thomas)  is  re- 
lated, possibly  as  a  refinement,  to  both  of  the 
above  subfactors  and  further  emphasizes  the  social 
nature  of  invention.  The  bulk  of  the  particular 
inventions  appearing  at  any  given  time  reflect  the 
major  trends,  interests,  and  preferences  of  that 
time  in  that  area  or  society.  In  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  for  example,  inventions  of  a 
technological  nature  are  favored  and  are  occurring 
in  an  unprecedented  manner.  Inventions  in  social 
and  political  organization,  such  as  the  formal  pyra- 
midal operative  organization  (bureaucracy)  or  new 
aspects  of  labor  organization  or  social  security 
related  to  technological  development  get  secondary 
consideration,  and  religious  inventions  are  even 
discouraged  in  some  circles.  During  a  war  the  "run 
of  attention"  is  along  the  antithetical  lines  of  more 
efficient  military  machines  and  of  peace-making 
and  peace-maintaining  devices. 

Favoring  Attitude  toward  Innovation.  The 
appearance  and  acceptance  of  an  invention  in  a 
given  area  and  time  depend  also  on  existing  atti- 
tudes toward  change.  Attitudes  in  turn  depend 
upon  the  prevailing  conditions.  If  the  time  is  rela- 
tively quiet,  without  notable  crises,  if  life  is  flowing 
along  smoothly  and  a  state  of  equilibrium  seems 
to  exist,  the  general  psyche  of  the  population  will 
oppose  upsetting  the  equilibrium  with  new  things, 
new  ideas,  or  new  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
changes  are  occurring  and  maladjustments  exist, 
inefficiencies  become  apparent,  needs  along  many 
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lines  are  recognized,  and  the  society  is  willing  to 
try  the  new— even  to  search  for,  demand,  and 
welcome  it. 

Actual  or  Implied  Reward.  The  keener  the 
need  for  given  types  of  inventions,  the  larger  the 
possible  rewards  for  those  who  make  them.  The 
very  existence  of  bonuses  of  one  kind  or  another 
invites  attention  and  application  to  certain  kinds 
of  inventive  problems.  Conversely,  the  kind  of  in- 
ventions that  do  come  about  are  in  considerable 
measure  conditioned  by  what  the  given  society 
does  reward  at  the  moment. 

The  Culture  Base.  For  the  occurrence  of  any 
given  inventions  more  than  a  demand  is  required. 
All  the  essential  ingredients  must  exist.  A  funda- 
mental factor  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  inven- 
tion at  any  given  time  in  a  given  society  and  in 
the  possible  appearance  of  a  given  invention  is  the 
culture  base.  By  culture  base  we  mean  the  total 
accumulated  culture  heritage,  framework,  or  matrix 
of  a  specific  society,  the  sum  total  of  its  existing 
and  available  culture  elements  and  facilities  of  all 
kinds. 

Invention,  as  we  have  noted,  is  a  process  of  com- 
bining and  recombining,  accumulated  culture  ma- 
terials, for  improving  old  utilities  or  for  providing 
new  ones.  If  the  culture  base  is  broad,  that  is,  if  it 
consists  of  a  great  store  of  culture  materials  of  all 
sorts,  including  a  host  of  completed  inventions, 
and  if  knowledge  is  extensive  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  highly  developed,  then  there  are  many 
varieties  and  an  infinite  number  of  culture  mate- 
rials available  for  combination  by  the  use  of  in- 
numerable tried  and  proved  skills  and  techniques. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  culture  base  is  small  or 
narrow,  there  are  only  a  few  elements  available 
for  combination,  and  inventions  will  be  limited 
and  circumscribed  in  number  and  range. 

The  American  Indian  had  a  very  limited  culture 
base.  For  thousands  of  years  his  culture  remained 
simple  and  relatively  unchanging,  and  his  inven- 
dons were  very  few.  European  stocks,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  had  a  culture  that  for  millennia  has 
been  growing  like  a  snowball  rolling  downhill. 
Their  inventions  have  been  increasing  in  number, 
era  by  era,  like  the  successive  layers  of  an  inverted 
pyramid. 

As  Hornell  Hart  has  pointed  out  (35,  p.  529), 


the  need  for  an  invention  may  be  clearly  recog- 
nized and  the  general  intellectual  conception  of 
the  method  of  solving  the  problem  may  be  fairly 
clear.  But  if  materials,  tools,  and  scientific  princi- 
ples have  not  yet  been  invented,  the  particular 
invention  must  await  its  proper  order  in  the 
parade  of  invention.  Thus,  for  example,  Roger 
Bacon  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  Francis  Bacon 
in  the  seventeenth  century  both  saw  the  need  of 
flying  machines  and  visualized  their  general  na- 
ture, but  not  until  the  twentieth  century  were  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  other  elements  available. 
Then,  in  less  than  half  of  that  century,  thanks  to 
a  culture  base  that  has  expanded  more  during  that 
short  period  than  in  all  prior  human  history,  the 
development  of  airplanes  has  been  phenomenal. 

When  the  demand  for  an  invention  and  the  ap- 
propriate culture  base  exist,  then  the  "ripeness  of 
time"  factor  is  discernible.  That  is,  the  time  and 
the  people  and  the  culture  are  ripe  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  next  invention  along  a  given  usage 
line  in  the  long  series.  The  modern  airplane  came 
when  the  times  were  ripe  and  not  before.  It  should 
be  noted  that  when  the  times  are  ripe,  the  same 
invention  is  often  made  almost  simultaneously  by 
two  or  more  individuals  or  groups  of  inventors  in 
the  general  culture  area.  (35,  pp.  518-524;  38,  pp. 
90-112)  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  conceded  by 
students  of  invention,  such  as  Ogburn,  Stern,  and 
Gilfillan,  that  if  a  given  invention  or  discovery 
had  not  been  made  by  the  person  or  persons  who 
actually  did  make  it,  the  logic  of  the  demand  plus 
the  culture  materials  available  would  have  caused 
someone  else  to  create  it.  Similarly,  in  culture 
groups  that  are  isolated  from  each  other,  but  have 
had  a  somewhat  similar  culture  development  and 
have  a  similar  culture  base,  there  is  a  great  likeli- 
hood that  parallel  inventions  will  appear  among 
them. 

Finally,  when  inventions  of  a  given  type  exist 
in  the  culture  base,  they  stimulate  new  needs  and 
often  produce  inventions  in  the  same  field  or  in 
different  but  causally  related  fields.  Thus,  when  a 
superior  invention  has  been  made  in  government, 
the  people  find  that  they  need  still  better  govern- 
mental agencies;  when  the  automobile  was  de- 
veloped,  a  host  of  related  inventions,  such  as  traffic 
laws,  drive-ins,  automatic  garage  doors,  motels, 
and  so  on,  made  their  appearance.  In  general,  in- 
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vention  leads  to  invention  as  we  have  indicated 
in  the  cumulative  frequency  curve. 

The  Inventor.  The  apparent  demand  and  the 
adequate  culture  base  do  not  automatically  produce 
inventions.  There  is  still  the  need  for  the  special 
services  of  the  human  devising  and  combining 
instrumentality,  the  inventor.  Inventions  actually 
and  finally  come  into  being  only  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  conscious  thought  and  specialized  action 
of  inventors.  Although  the  inventor  is  a  product 
of  his  time,  he  is  also  the  strategic  intermediary 
through  which  the  influences  of  the  time  and 
place  pass,  meet,  and  fuse. 

Inventive  ability  is  a  highly  precious  capacity 
possessed  by  relatively  few  individuals.  Certain 
persons  are  inventors  for  very  good  reasons.  They 
feel  the  pressure  of  desires  and  needs  more  poign- 
antly than  most  people,  and  perceive  the  problem 
situation  with  its  malfunctionings  which  needs 
solution.  Through  their  imagination  inventors 
have  the  premonitory  pictures  or  symbolical  recon- 
structions of  known  elements  of  the  situation,  or 
they  meditate  and  plan  and  get  the  creative  idea. 
They  have  or  acquire  the  essential  knowledge,  the 
theoretical  principles,  the  skills  and  inventive  tech- 
niques. They  make  the  struggling  experimental 
searches,  discover  the  defects  in  the  instruments 
and  procedures,  and  iron  out  the  difficulties,  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  assay  and  utilize  the  past 
failures,  accidents,  exceptions,  opposition,  and  criti- 
cism of  themselves  and  others.  In  addition  they 
have  the  enthusiasm  and  courage,  the  infinite  pa- 
tience and  good  sense  to  proceed  one  step  at  a 
time,  and  they  have  the  drive  and  tenacity  to  carry 
on  tasks  that  are  often  arduous,  tedious,  discourag- 
ing, even  heartbreaking.  They  are  the  ones  who 
finally  succeed  or  are  forced  to  admit  failure. 

Not  all  inventors  can  make  the  same  kinds  of 
inventions;  each  works  along  the  lines  of  his  own 
innate  genius  and  his  special  aptitude  and  training. 
The  inventive  demands  and  available  culture  ma- 
terials at  any  given  time  select  some  inventive 
persons  and  reject  others.  Moreover,  some  inventors 
are  able  to  apply  a  discovery  or  invention  and  yet 
are  not  able  to  make  one,  for  the  initiation  of  a 
great  idea  and  the  consummation  of  an  invention 
require  a  vastly  different  set  of  capacities  from 
those  required  to  use  it,  derive  benefits  from  it, 
or  even  make  minor  repairs  on  it. 


In  the  last  analysis  the  direction  and  consumma- 
tion of  a  given  invention  depend  upon  the  relative 
number  of  special  superior  individuals  we  call  in- 
ventors, though  what  they  will  invent  depends 
upon  the  stimulus,  the  times,  and  the  culture 
materials  of  the  given  society. 

Cooperation    and    Organization    of    Inventors. 

Invention  in  modern,  complex  civilized  societies  is 
less  and  less  an  activity  of  lone,  isolated  individuals 
following  their  own  separate  gleam.  In  rapidly 
changing  times  with  needs  multiplying  in  geo- 
metric ratio,  it  is  seen  that  solo  invention  is  often 
too  slow  and  inefficient.  Isolation  prevents  contact 
with  its  interstimulation  and  sharing  and,  in  effect, 
retards  invention.  On  the  other  hand,  anything 
which  enlarges  the  number  of  innovators  who 
freely  exchange  results  increases  the  probability  of 
more  rapidly  and  more  effectively  combining  ele- 
ments. Hence,  more  and  more  invention  depends 
upon  cooperation  of  investigators  and  inventors  at 
meetings,  through  publications,  and  especially  in 
deliberately  organized  and  fostered  research  or- 
ganizations. 

Today,  by  means  of  our  scientific  societies,  re- 
search committees,  medical  centers,  research  foun- 
dations, university  laboratories  and  other  combined 
research  facilities,  and  research  laboratories  main- 
tained by  the  large  corporations,  invention  is 
facilitated.  By  these  means  communication  between 
inventors  is  promoted,  mutual  stimulation  occurs, 
knowledge  and  talent  are  pooled,  a  division  of 
specialized  labor  takes  place  informally  or  for- 
mally, wider-scaled  and  superior  techniques  and  all 
manner  of  facilities  can  be  shared,  and  economic 
resources  can  be  used  more  effectively. 

In  modern  societies  the  factor  of  cooperation  in 
invention  is  indispensable  if  the  internal  needs 
along  all  lines  within  a  society  are  to  be  met,  or  if 
the  societies  are  to  survive  intersociety  competition 
effectively. 

Scientific  Systematization  of  Inventive  Processes. 

In  the  modern  world  invention  cannot  be  left  to 
chance  or  individual  fumbling.  If  inventions  are 
to  occur  in  sufficient  variety,  volume,  and  quality 
to  meet  the  multiple  and  diverse  needs  of  the  time, 
they  must  be  part  of  a  telic  or  planned  process. 
This  process  contains  the  following  steps:  (1)  the 
determination,  as  accurately  and  as  fully  as  possible, 
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of  the  needs  to  be  met;  (2)  the  accumulation  by 
active  and  systematic  search  and  adequate  defini- 
tion, measurement,  and  classification  of  all  the 
available  culture  materials  that  seem  pertinent  in 
meeting  the  need;  (3)  the  marshaling  of  the 
known   scientific   facts,   principles,   and   methods; 


and  then  (4)  the  experimentation,  that  is,  sys- 
tematic manipulation  of  the  variables,  the  method- 
ical exploration  of  the  possibility  of  producing 
useful  combinations  of  the  culture  elements,  fol- 
lowed by  the  repeated  testing  and  revising  of  the 
results. 


The  Acculturation  Processes 


Although  all  new  culture  elements  anywhere  are 
derived  from  invention  and  discovery  sometime  and 
somewhere,  the  great  bulk  of  the  culture  elements 
found  in  any  given  culture  area  or  society  are  due 
to  acquisition  from  elsewhere.  The  acquisitions  of 
a  given  area  or  society  are  the  result  of  a  series  of 
processes  of  culture  exchange  usually  combined 
under  the  general  term  "acculturation." 

The  processes  of  culture  exchange  take  place  in 
some  degree  and  kind  whenever  and  wherever 
there  is  some  kind  of  contact  between  people  of 
differing  cultures,  whether  they  reside  within  a 
large  area  or  live  in  different  areas.  The  transpor- 
tation of  elements  may  be  from  individual  to  in- 
dividual, from  group  to  group,  from  one  society 
to  another,  from  one  international  region  to  an- 
other. For  if  there  is  some  kind  of  contact,  there 
are  reciprocal  relationships  of  a  sort;  and  if  there 
are  reciprocal  relationships,  there  is  some  culture 
exchange.  The  processes  grow  out  of  the  fact  that 
few  cultures  are  completely  isolated  from  others. 

These  acculturation  processes  are  fundamentally 
processes  of  give  and  take  among  peoples  who  inter- 
act—processes of  mingling,  selecting,  and  partial 
merging  of  culture  elements,  ranging  in  complexity 
from  traits  to  whole  patterns,  and  in  space  from 
immediately  adjacent  peoples  to  all  the  peoples  in 
the  world  available  by  any  means  of  communica- 
tion. These  processes  rest  upon  the  fact  that  culture 
itself  is  highly  mobile  and  highly  contagious  and 
that  all  peoples  exercise  some  catholicity  of  response 
to  the  culture  of  other  peoples,  regardless  of  the 
particular  situation  of  contact.  Moreover,  mere  con- 
tact of  culturally  different  groups  is  always  a  chal- 
lenge to  each  of  them. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  lending  and  bor- 
rowing are  sure  to  occur,  regardless  of  whether  the 
contacts  are  friendly  or  unfriendly,  and  regardless 
of  the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  in  numbers  or  in 


the  cultural  level  of  those  contacting,  or  the  force- 
fulness  or  dominance  of  the  respective  peoples  or 
cultures.  Purposive  isolation  may  be  attempted  in 
defense  against  foreign  ways,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  at  least  some  small  degree  of  exchange 
of  elements.  And  culture  contact  always  produces 
some,  often  greatly  varying,  modification  of  ways 
of  acting,  thinking,  and  feeling  among  peoples 
involved,  though  the  changes  induced  are  not 
necessarily  radical  or  voluminous. 

These  social  processes,  like  many  others,  have 
been  greatly  extended  in  scope  and  accelerated  in 
time  by  recent  and  modern  agents  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation.  They  are  of  signal  import- 
ance in  a  time  when  there  is  world-wide  commu- 
nication and  trade,  a  developing  world  division 
and  specialization  of  labor,  a  world  of  global  wars 
and  global  confederations. 

The  acculturation  processes  are  means  whereby 
different  societies  or  societal  elements,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  pool  their  cultural  resources,  and 
thus  often  achieve  a  greater  range  of  satisfactions 
and  a  more  efficient  and  durable  society  than 
would  be  possible  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 


Diffusion  Processes 

The  diffusion  processes  are  those  phases  of  ac- 
culturation that  involve  the  spread,  circulation,  or 
dissemination  of  culture  elements  from  a  culture 
center  to  other  culture  groups.  Such  diffusion  proc- 
esses are  usually  gradual  but  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly dynamic  today  because  of  improved  and 
widespread  facilities  for  communication  and  trans- 
portation. Culture  elements,  even  whole  systems 
of  culture,  are  spread  and  transferred  through 
contacting  individuals  or  groups  from  one  group 
or  culture  to  another. 
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In  general,  the  migration  of  culture  elements 
follows  routes  of  communication  and  movement 
established  by  trade,  military  conquest,  and  mis- 
sionization.  The  contacts  may  be  brief,  as  when 
some  elements  are  transported  by  explorers  or 
migrants  passing  through  an  area  or  by  military 
contingents;  or  they  may  be  sustained,  as  under 
the  influence  of  modern  ubiquitous  means  of  com- 
munication and  exchange.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
tact may  be  direct,  that  is,  between  persons  or 
groups,  or  indirect  by  means  of  various  commu- 
nicative devices,  such  as  printed  materials  and 
radio  broadcasts. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  groups, 
cultures,  or  societies  involved,  the  different  means 
of  exchanging  culture  elements  may  be  defined  as 
intracultural  or  intercultural.  The  intracidtural,  or 
intrasociety,  exchange  of  culture  operates  among 
different  persons  or  groups  within  the  framework 
of  a  single  culture  or  larger  society.  It  spreads 
geographically  from  one  community,  section,  or 
region  of  a  given  culture  area  or  society  to  an- 
other; horizontally  from  one  group  or  population 
segment  to  another  on  the  same  general  economic 
or  social  level;  or  vertically  from  one  social  class 
or  stratum  to  another  up  or  down  the  social  scale. 
The  intercultural,  or  intersociety,  exchange  of  cul- 
ture takes  place  between  one  culture  or  society  and 
another,  often  without  direct  or  long-continued 
primary  contact  between  the  cultures  involved. 

The  process  of  diffusion  involves  a  donor,  or 
disseminator,  usually  a  center  of  dominance.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  absence  or  presence  of 
design  on  the  part  of  the  disseminator,  the  process 
may  be  one  of  two  kinds:  (1)  natural,  uncon- 
scious, spontaneous,  or  incidental,  that  is,  a  matter 
of  gradual  and  undirected  infiltration  of  culture 
elements  as  facilitated  by  geographical  proximity, 
random  migration,  trading  and  commerce,  travel, 
press,  or  radio;  or  (2)  purposeful,  that  is,  a  matter 
of  deliberate  and  often  aggressively  pursued  efforts 
by  such  processes  as  missionization,  certain  forms 
of  education,  or  other  organized  procedures  of  in- 
doctrination and  proselyting,  colonization,  or 
conquest. 

When  diffusion  is  too  rapid  or  too  voluminous, 
or  both,  as  it  makes  its  impact  on  members  and 
groups  of  the  receiving  culture,  thus  preventing 
adequate  adjustment  to  the  new  elements  and  re- 
sulting in  some  personal  and  group  disorganiza- 


tion, there  may  be  both  a  process  and  a  condition 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  culture  shoc\. 


Borrowing,  or  Receiving,  Processes 

The  Nature  of  the  Processes.  The  borrowing, 
or  receiving,  processes  are  those  which  involve  the 
action  of  the  recipients  of  new  and  foreign  culture 
elements.  They  are  the  counterpart  of  the  diffusion 
processes.  Since  in  this  study  we  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  culture  of  a  given  society, 
we  are  more  concerned  with  this  receiving  and  ac- 
cepting phase  of  acculturation  than  with  diffusion. 

By  means  of  the  borrowing  processes  one  seg- 
ment of  a  society  takes  over  from  other  segments 
certain  fructifying  culture  elements,  or  one  culture 
or  society  takes  over  certain  elements  from  other 
cultures  or  societies  as  the  result  of  interaction.  The 
processes  imply  some  degree  of  adoption  and  in- 
corporation into  the  culture  system  of  the  borrow- 
ing group  or  society.  During  the  course  of  adop- 
tion, the  elements  are  usually  somewhat  modified, 
and  invariably  their  acceptance  and  incorporation 
bring  about  some  modification  of  related  indige- 
nous culture  elements. 

Most  observers  agree  that  any  given  society 
acquires  the  great  majority  of  culture  elements 
existing  in  and  utilized  by  it  by  borrowing  rather 
than  by  invention,  chiefly  because  borrowing  is 
easier  than  inventing,  especially  when  communica- 
tion and  transportation  provide  easy  access  to 
ready-made  ways  of  dealing  with  human  situa- 
tions. Invention  is  arduous,  and  most  human  beings 
suffer  from  lack  of  originality  and  the  inertia  of 
habit  and  routine.  Even  in  times  of  need,  most 
men  will  accept  what  is  at  hand  rather  than 
attempt  invention. 

Borrowing,  of  course,  has  vastly  accelerated  the 
rate  at  which  the  volume  of  elements  and  the  en- 
richment of  given  cultures  have  increased.  By  con- 
trast, primitive  cultures  of  past  ages  developed 
slowly  because  of  very  limited  contacts.  They  had 
to  depend  on  invention  for  much  of  their  culture; 
consequently,  there  were  few  culture  changes  over 
thousands  of  years.  Modern  cultures,  however,  bor- 
row far  more  than  they  produce  internally,  and 
culture  change  is  tremendous  both  in  scope  and  in 
amount. 

The  borrowing  or  acceptance  of  culture  elements 
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from  without  may  range  from  spontaneous,  even 
unconscious,  imitation  to  high-pressure  adoption 
by  organized  instruction  or  even  the  threat  or  use 
of  force.  Under  most  modern  conditions  borrow- 
ing is  a  more  or  less  free-will,  take-it-or-leave-it 
process,  involving  the  taking  over  of  elements  be- 
cause of  their  attractiveness  or  utility  or  mere 
presence.  But,  in  the  past  and  occasionally  in  the 
present,  culture  elements  are  taken  over  as  the  re- 
sult of  careful  instruction  or  even  arbitrary  pres- 
sure. A  notable  example  of  the  latter  is  the  Ameri- 
canization movement  whereby  a  deliberate  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  acceptance  of  American  ways 
by  immigrants  in  the  United  States. 

The  diffused  culture  elements,  whether  single 
traits,  complexes,  or  patterns,  are  seldom  taken 
over  by  the  receiving  or  borrowing  people  auto- 
matically, with  complete  passivity,  by  pure  addi- 
tion, or  in  toto.  Even  when  the  element  is  taken 
over  with  eagerness,  there  is  some  modification. 
Usually  some  originality,  even  of  an  inventive  na- 
ture, is  exercised  unconsciously  or  consciously  in 
incorporating  the  borrowed  element  into  the  gen- 
eral culture  of  the  recipient  people.  Invariably  the 
adoption  is  of  a  selective  nature  with  respect  to 
amount  and  kind  and  occurs  at  varying  rates. 
Usually  there  is  some  reinterpretation  of  meaning. 
The  items  adopted  are  always  made  consistent  with 
the  general  system  or  configuration  of  culture. 
Furthermore,  many  diffused  elements  are  actually 
rejected  in  whole  or  in  part  for  reasons  that  will 
be  discussed  below.  Thus,  the  adoption  may  take 
the  form  of  (1)  adoption  with  slight  modification, 
as  when  the  European  stocks  in  America  took  over 
the  maize  culture  of  the  Indian;  (2)  substitution 
in  part  of  the  new  for  the  old,  as  in  the  case  of 
primitives  displacing  some  of  their  tools  and  arms 
with  those  of  Europeans;  (3)  fitting  the  new  into 
the  old,  as  in  the  case  of  Americans  fitting  all 
kinds  of  foreign  foods  into  their  diet. 

Important  Factors  in  Borrowing.  Borrowing  is 
rarely  entirely  free  or  without  obstructions  and 
deflections.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  wholesale,  but, 
as  just  noted,  relative  and  graded.  A  variety  of 
factors  are  involved  in  these  peculiarities  of  the 
process,  which  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Spatial  Location  and  Distance.  Cultures  or 
societies  contiguous  to  the  point  of  origin  or  domi- 
nance  of   given    culture   elements    are    likely    to 


borrow  them  first.  Physiographic  barriers,  however, 
may  isolate  given  peoples  and  prevent  them  from 
making  contact  with  the  borrowable  elements.  In 
the  modern  world  both  contiguity  and  physical 
barriers  may  be  overcome  by  ease  of  transportation 
and  communication.  Physical  space  and  contiguity 
of  the  transmitting  and  receiving  culture  are  still 
factors  in  the  borrowing  of  culture,  but  they  are 
rapidly  losing  their  determinative  significance. 
Furthermore,  the  cultural  complexion  of  contigu- 
ous or  contacting  peoples  is  also  an  important 
factor  affecting  the  possible  exchange  of  elements, 
as  will  be  noted  below. 

Culture  Differences  and  Antagonisms.  Both 
within  a  people  and  between  cultures  and  societies, 
the  presence  of  sharp  culture  differences,  especially 
if  they  involve  avoidances  or  antagonisms,  will 
create  barriers  and  prevent  or  limit  borrowing. 
Significant  are  linguistic  differences,  diverse  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  practices,  ethnic  differences  and 
distances,  diverse  social-political-economic  ideolo- 
gies, and  many  others.  These  various  culture  dif- 
ferences may  operate  singly  or  in  combination. 
Mennonite  religious  sectarians  in  the  United  States 
have  for  two  centuries  kept  themselves  from  bor- 
rowing many  elements  of  the  surrounding  culture. 
In  Canada  the  population  segments  of  French  and 
British  origin  have  had  linguistic,  religious,  and 
nationality  factors  as  barriers.  At  present  differ- 
ences in  social-political-economic  ideology  and 
practice  are  erecting  an  "iron  curtain"  between 
the  democratic  and  the  communistic  totalitarian 
nations. 

Similarity  of  Diffusing  and  Receiving  Cul- 
tures. When  the  cultures  are  very  similar  and 
on  nearly  the  same  level,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
mutual  ability  to  comprehend  and  utilize  each 
other's  culture  elements;  there  is  considerable  cer- 
tainty that  there  will  be  mutual  stimulation;  very 
often  there  will  be  a  two-way  exchange  and  a  har- 
monious and  fairly  complete  fusion  of  many  cul- 
ture elements. 

Variation  of  Culture  Elements  between  Peo- 
ples. Where  there  is  a  great  difference  in  culture 
levels,  as  between  the  simpler  or  preliterate  peoples 
and  highly  civilized  peoples,  the  preliterate  peo- 
ples as  possible  borrowers  have  only  a  limited 
comprehension  of  elements  of  the  higher  culture 
and  limited  ability  to  appropriate  them.  There  is, 
as    Thurnwald   puts    it,    a   marked    difference    in 
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"civilizatory  equipment"  of  the  two  people  and  a 
"state  of  culture  tension"  exists.  (70)  In  fact,  be- 
cause of  these  limitations  the  backward  people 
may  lose  interest  and  self-confidence  and  become 
deadened  rather  than  stimulated  by  the  contact. 
At  any  rate,  until  the  contacts  have  been  long  and 
intimate  and  sympathetic,  the  preliterates  will  be 
borrowing  only  the  somewhat  superficial  aspects 
of  the  higher  culture. 

The  order  of  adoption  of  types  of  culture  mate- 
rials by  the  lower  culture,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  relative  concreteness  or  abstractness,  is 
usually  as  follows: 

First,  the  more  superficial,  more  comprehensible, 
more  readily  applicable  material  utilitarian  ele- 
ments, such  as  hand  tools  and  weapons,  some  items 
of  food  and  clothing,  utensils,  ornaments,  narcotics, 
and  alcoholic  beverages  are  adopted.  These  ele- 
ments from  the  higher  culture  are  obviously  su- 
perior to  their  own.  Thus,  two  generations  ago, 
the  typical  African  tribesman  was  able  to  take 
over  gold  teeth,  but  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  operative  dentistry  were  beyond  him;  he  could 
take  over  and  use  the  rifle,  but  not  rifle-making  by 
machine  processes. 

Second,  enough  of  the  language  of  the  higher 
culture  to  communicate  in  an  everyday,  manner 
and  the  superficial  aspects  of  social  intercourse  and 
technology  are  taken  over.  The  primitive  worker 
can  converse  with  his  boss  in  a  version  of  the 
boss's  language  and  function  as  a  modern  farmer 
or  proficient  machinist.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
he  talks  about  freedom  and  equality,  the  subtleties 
of  philosophical  and  political  democracy  are  be- 
yond him;  and  while  he  can  prate  the  word 
"Jesus,"  he  comprehends  little  of  Christianity  as  a 
complex  body  of  abstract  beliefs  and  dogmas. 

Third,  and  still  later,  after  long  contact,  the 
members  of  the  lower  culture  are  able  to  borrow 
with  fair  comprehension  and  even  ability  of  utili- 
zation the  forms  of  social  organization,  such  as  the 
standardized  sex  habits,  the  family  organization, 
or  the  forms  of  administration  of  law  and  order. 

Fourth  and  last  to  be  borrowed  and  incorporated 
are  the  inner  culture  elements,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  them  and  appraising  their 
superiority.  Notably  difficult  to  take  over  are  atti- 
tudes, beliefs,  values,  philosophical  ideas,  and 
ideologies  along  economic  political,  ethical,  aesthe- 


tic, and  religious  lines.  Adoption  of  these  elements 
requires  long  experience.  Often  they  are  not  bor- 
rowed at  all. 

Variations  between  Classes.  If  class  differ- 
ences and  spacing  are  sharp  within  a  given  society, 
a  strong  class  or  even  caste  consciousness  is  pro- 
voked which  makes  full  and  free  interaction  diffi- 
cult. The  flow  of  elements  either  upward  or 
downward  will  be  slow  and  piecemeal,  often  actu- 
ally resisted. 

More  important  in  this  connection,  however,  is 
the  great  variation  in  culture  catholicity  between 
the  upper  and  lower  classes  both  within  a  society 
and  between  societies.  The  upper  strata  usually 
have  more  diversified  and  widespread  culture  in- 
terests. They  have  almost  universally  a  readier  and 
more  frequent  mobility,  contact,  and  exchange  of 
culture  elements  than  the  lower  strata,  more  edu- 
cation and  leisure  to  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
universality  and  catholicity  in  their  class  as  well 
as  in  their  general  cultural  attitudes,  values,  inter- 
ests, manners,  traditions,  and  customs.  The  lower 
strata,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  provincial  or 
parochial,  that  is,  they  are  dialect  bound  and  habi- 
tation bound  and  have  narrow  physical  and  cul- 
tural horizons.  Hence,  they  are  culturally  limited 
and  retarded. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that  people  at 
the  higher  culture  levels  throughout  history  have 
shown  a  greater  interchangeability  between  re- 
gions, nations,  and  even  to  some  extent  races  with- 
out experiencing  great  maladjustments.  Notable 
are  the  nobility,  the  learned  and  professional 
groups,  and  the  upper  levels  of  the  population  of 
Europe  during  many  centuries.  The  European 
lower  classes,  however,  especially  the  rural  peas- 
antry, have  had  less  mobility  and  more  limited 
communication;  they  have  usually  been  isolated 
both  physically  and  culturally;  they  have  been 
bound  to  racial,  local,  provincial,  class,  and  pri- 
mary-group attitudes  and  usages  and  have  had  a 
narrower  set  of  culture  elements  that  they  have 
rigidly  adhered  to.  Hence,  their  borrowing  has 
been  most  limited,  and  their  cultures  have  been 
highly  variant. 

In  general,  as  Sorokin  points  out,  the  class  levels 
and  persons  exposed  to  culture  elements  earliest 
and  most  frequently  are  more  likely  to  be  the  first 
importers  and  recipients  of  these  elements.  Thus, 
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besides  the  upper  classes,  such  groups  as  merchants 
and  traveling  salesmen,  missionaries,  scholars, 
scientists,  intelligentsia,  teachers,  adventurers,  jour- 
nalists, and  government  officials  are  more  likely  to 
take  over  new  items,  provided  that  the  items  are 
not  too  inimical  to  their  basic  culture.  (41,  pp. 
227-228)  Rural  groups  and  classes  are  slower  than 
urbanites. 

The  principles  governing  the  borrowing  by  dif- 
ferent strata  within  a  culture  or  society  are  very 
similar  to  those  operating  between  societies  of  dif- 
ferent culture  levels.  There  is  likely  to  be  consider- 
able borrowing  between  adjoining  strata,  but  less 
between  remote  strata  in  the  social  pyramid.  In  a 
steeply  and  rigidly  stratified  society  there  is  much 
that  does  not,  perhaps  cannot,  pass  either  up  or 
down.  Lower  classes,  even  in  the  absence  of  sump- 
tuary restrictions,  cannot  understand  or  utilize  the 
abstract  beliefs  and  values  of  the  higher  levels,  nor 
can  they  afford  certain  forms  of  consumption, 
though  they  will  take  these  over  (for  example, 
styles  of  dress)  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able. 
The  upper  classes  refuse  to  take  over  elements  that 
reflect  low  status,  though  they  will  take  over  nov- 
elty items,  such  as  smocks,  jazz  tunes,  certain 
dances,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  both  the  upper 
and  the  lower  cultures  and  upper  and  lower  classes 
the  principle  of  "ripeness  for  acceptance"  is  in- 
volved. (59) 

Attitude  toward  Foreign  Culture  Elements. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  peoples  vary  greatly  in 
their  hospitality  to,  and  liberal  point  of  view  to- 
ward the  possible  acceptance  of,  foreign  ways, 
ideas,  and  objects.  Long-standing  isolation,  a  sense 
of  superiority  or  exclusiveness,  an  attitude  of  de- 
fensiveness  (for  example,  in  maintaining  the  purity 
of  religion  or  of  domestic  relations),  general  iner- 
tia, however  induced,  inability  to  comprehend 
meanings  and  utilities,  and  so  on,  may  create  great 
obstacles  in  borrowing. 

Crisis  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  often  point 
to  the  inadequacy  of  existing  instrumentalities  and 
procedures  and  create  recognized  needs.  As  a  re- 
sult, people  readily  try  what  promises  to  be  a 
way  out.  The  needs  of  an  ambitious  and  rapidly 
expanding  society  may  also  create  a  market  for  all 
kinds  of  new  things  and  ways.  Education  and 
sophistication  are  usually  factors.  A  generalization 
of  the  attitude  of  hospitality  to  borrowed  culture 


can  be  cryptically  put  thus:  The  Romans  had  it 
and  built  a  great  empire;  the  Chinese  did  not  have 
it  and  built  a  great  wall. 

The  Utility  and  Compatibility  of  Foreign 
Culture  Elements.  The  possible  borrowers  of 
culture  elements  must  usually  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance and  usefulness  of  the  available  element.  If 
the  new  element  promises  distinct  utility  undei 
given  conditions,  it  will  be  taken  over.  Thus, 
Europeans  and  Americans  in  the  Arctic  borrowed 
extensively  from  the  Eskimo,  adopting  his  cloth- 
ing, housing,  hunting  methods,  and  food  items 
and  food  habits;  the  Congo  Negro  took  over  the 
white  man's  rifle  and  cooking  pot.  If  the  element 
has  no  utility,  it  will  ordinarily  not  be  adopted. 
Thus,  Eskimos  have  little  use  for  office  desks  or 
electric  refrigerators  or  federated  systems  of  gov- 
ernment. To  be  accepted,  an  item  must  have  some 
demonstrable  utility  alongside  of  existing  items  or 
some  demonstrable  superiority  over  items  of  fa- 
miliar usage. 

Closely  related  to  utility  is  the  factor  of  compati- 
bility. While  there  is  usually  a  broad  zone  of  un- 
certainty, the  traits  to  be  borrowed  must  be  in  line 
with  the  major  interests  of  the  receiving  group. 
The  principle  of  run  of  attention  as  it  applies  in 
invention  applies  here.  Conversely,  if  much  conflict 
or  disorganization  is  likely,  or  if  radical  reorgani- 
zation of  the  larger  culture  complex  is  threatened 
upon  acceptance  of  the  culture  element,  and  if 
choice  is  possible,  the  acceptance  of  incompatible 
elements  is  likely  to  be  checked  and  blocked  or 
rejected  altogether  and  their  use  even  forbidden 
under  penalty.  Thus,  Seventh-Day  Adventists  will 
refuse  the  latest  thing  in  packaged  pork.  Many 
features  of  democratic-capitalist  freely  competitive 
American  society  have  no  place  whatsoever  in  the 
communistic  Soviet  Union  or  in  any  dictatorship. 
In  general,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater 
the  culture  differences,  the  less  likely  is  borrowing 
to  occur.  In  the  phrase  of  Webster,  the  cartoonist, 
"They  don't  speak  our  language!" 

Relative  Prestige  and  Dominance.  The  rela- 
tive prestige  of  the  donor  and  receiving  groups  is 
a  factor  of  significance.  Under  most  conditions, 
as  Linton  points  out,  a  group  which  recognizes  its 
social  inferiority  will  be  more  likely  to  borrow 
from  its  superiors  than  will  the  superiors  be  likely 
to  borrow  from  it.  (56,  p.  491) 
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Occasionally  there  is  transfer  upward  from  lower 
to  higher  classes,  although  this  is  seldom  a  large- 
scale  acceptance.  Usually  elements  that  have  nov- 
elty or  piquancy,  such  as  certain  foods  or  decora- 
tions, move  upward. 

Generally  the  submissive  group  is  eager  to  be 
socially  and  culturally  identified  with  the  dominant 
group.  If  the  dominance  is  largely  a  matter  of 
social  and  psychological  lures  and  pressures,  it  is 
not  resented,  and  borrowing  takes  place  freely  and 
spontaneously.  But  if  the  dominance  is  physical 
or  political,  or  crude  and  harsh,  it  may  produce 
negative  responses.  If  force  is  used  by  the  domi- 
nant disseminators,  there  will  be  a  surface  show 
of  conformity,  but  there  will  be  inner  opposition 
and  resistance  and  often  actual  retardation  of  ac- 
ceptance. Thus,  when  the  use  of  a  language  is 
forced  upon  a  people  by  a  conqueror,  the  people 
practice  the  language  in  public  to  the  minimal 
extent,  while  using  their  own  language  surrepti- 
tiously on  every  possible  occasion. 

The  use  of  force  often  produces  an  added  con- 
sciousness of  culture  differences;  the  elements  pre- 
scribed and  required  by  the  dominator  become 
symbols  of  revolt.  Persecuted  groups  resist  borrow- 
ing of  such  elements  for  centuries.  Where  a  group 
must  accept  the  elements  of  the  culture  forced  upon 
it,  the  group  modifies  and  reinterprets  them  for 
itself  in  such  a  manner  that  these  elements  will 
not  do  violence  to  their  basic  beliefs  and  values. 

In  general,  other  things  being  equal,  models  of 
high  prestige  tend  to  be  copied  because  their  ways 
of  social  life  carry  various  recognized  social  re- 
wards. The  copiers  anticipate  the  enjoyment  of 
these  rewards. 

The  last  two  factors  to  be  discussed  relate  to  the 
matter  of  incentive  in  borrowing  culture  elements. 
If  there  are  great  or  perceptible  incentives,  such  as 
attractiveness  or  novelty,  utility,  prestige,  and  re- 
wards, borrowing  is  likely  to  occur.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  incentives  are  limited  or  lacking,  owing, 
for  example,  to  great  diversity  of  the  respective 
cultures,  apparent  lack  of  utility  on  the  part  of  the 
available  culture  materials,  reigning  antagonisms 
between  the  contracting  groups,  or  the  existence 


of  active  prejudices,  inhibitions,  and  taboos,  there 
will  be  very  little  borrowing,  and  it  will  be  very 
selective. 

The  Time  Factor.  Although  under  modern 
conditions  of  transportation  and  communication 
the  time  factor  has  been  reduced  in  significance, 
it  still  affects  borrowing.  Furthermore,  sheer  in- 
ability to  learn  the  complex  ways  of  a  strange 
culture  in  a  short  time  is  involved.  Adoption  in- 
creases with  subsequent  generations  of  a  people 
exposed  to  available  elements.  The  first  generation 
takes  over  superficial  forms;  by  the  third  or  fourth 
generation,  the  more  intangible  and  abstract  as- 
pects have  been  fully  incorporated  into  their  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting. 


The  Cross-fertilization  Process 

Cross-fertilization  is  the  over-all  process  of  which 
the  respective  processes  of  diffusion  and  borrow- 
ing are  coordinate  parts.  This  simply  means  that 
in  the  course  of  reciprocal  diffusion  and  borrow- 
ing, which  go  on  in  some  degree  wherever  there 
is  or  has  been  any  interaction  whatsoever,  there  is 
not  only  mutual  giving  and  taking,  but  also— and 
unavoidably— more  or  less  stimulation  of  develop- 
ment of  each  culture.  It  might  be  thought  of  as 
a  kind  of  bridge  building  between  people  of  di- 
verse culture. 

This  cross-fertilization  provides  the  materials  and 
stimuli  for  innovation  in  any  society  or  portion 
thereof.  What  is  more  important,  however,  in 
terms  of  total  content  of  the  culture  of  a  given 
society,  is  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  its  elements  is 
acquired  by  diffusion-borrowing,  and  not  through 
innovation,  although  every  culture  element  is  a 
product  of  innovation  processes,  somewhere,  some- 
time, by  someone,  as  noted  above.  Gillin  states,  in 
this  connection,  "It  is  probably  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  estimate  that  perhaps  ninety  percent  of  the 
elements  of  present-day  North  American  culture 
were  originated  in  societies  other  than  our  own, 
either  in  modern  times  or  earlier."  (48,  p.  555;  for 
classic  statement,  see  57,  pp.  326-327) 
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ALTHOUGH  THE  CULTURE  of  a  given  so- 
ciety is  an  ever-changing  affair,  it  is  and  must  be 
also  continuously  undergoing  organization  if  it  is 
to  perform  its  essential  functions.  It  cannot  be 
unstable,  chaotic,  piecemeal,  and  unbalanced.  It 
must  have  internal  consistency  of  its  elements,  a 
gearing  together  of  its  parts,  and  efficacious  adjust- 
ment to  the  environments  within  which  it  func- 


tions. The  time  factor  is  important;  different  as- 
pects of  culture  change  in  various  ways  in  time. 
Finally,  culture  is  "precious";  each  culture  group 
has  its  processes  for  transmitting  it  to,  and  fixing 
it  in,  its  new  members. 

The  more  important  and  apparent  of  the  proc- 
esses involved  in  this  organization  will  be  first 
discussed. 


Organizational  Processes  of  a  Culture 


The  basic  process  in  culture  organization,  as 
distinct  from  the  processes  of  culture  origination, 
is  accumulation.  Through  this  process  the  main 
body  of  culture  grows  both  among  all  the  contact- 
ing cultures  through  the  ages  and  within  a  given 
area  or  society.  It  is  a  process  that  has  been  going 
on  since  the  predecessors  of  mankind  first  began 
being  manlike,  that  is,  culture-constructing.  Cul- 
ture   has    historical    continuity;    it    deepens    and 


expands;  its  elements  are  obtained  from  the  vari- 
ous peoples,  periods,  and  areas. 

Jastrow,  starting  with  our  American  civilization, 
leads  us  back  into  the  cultures  that  have  "passed 
the  baton"  on  to  us.  He  states: 

The  history  of  mankind  is  a  continuous  series 
of  links,  forming,  as  Herder  phrased  it,  the 
"golden  chain  of  culture."  Each  civilization  as  it 
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arises  is  the  heir  of  the  ages  that  have  gone  be- 
fore; every  phase  of  human  culture  stands  in 
some  connection  with  the  preceding  phase.  Our 
American  civilization  is  an  offshoot  of  European 
culture  to  which  we  have  made  some  contribu- 
tions. The  culture  of  Western  and  Northern 
Europe  represents  the  extension  of  Roman  civili- 
zation. Rome  owes  its  intellectual  stimulus  to 
Greece,  whose  heir  she  became,  and  Greek  cul- 
ture, as  we  know  it,  rests  on  a  substratum  of 
Asiatic  influence  and  embodies  elements  derived 
from  Egypt  and  Babylonia  as  well  as  from  Asia 
Minor;  and  even  when  we  pass  to  the  distant 
East,  the  chain  is  not  broken.  Persia  looks  back 
to  India,  as  Japan  to  China.  Through  Buddhism 
the  connection  is  established  between  Chinese 
and  Hindu  civilizations,  and  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  a  direct  cultural  influence 
came  to  China  from  India  at  a  period  even 
earlier  than  the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  There 
is  also  evidence,  not  yet  complete  but  increas- 
ing, which  indicates  that  both  Chinese  and 
Hindu  civilizations  lie  within  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence emanating  from  such  far  older  cultural 
centers  as  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.  (4) 


Accumulation 

Within  a  given  society  the  body  of  culture  grows 
continually  in  variety,  complexity,  and  volume  as 
the  result  of  innovations  from  within  and  all  man- 
ner of  elements  added  from  other  past  and  present 
cultures.  In  a  sense,  elements  ranging  from  single 
traits  to  large  portions  of  whole  culture  systems 
are  piled  up  in  longer,  wider,  and  higher  piles  of 
varied  shape,  content,  and  congruity.  Nearly  every- 
thing that  is  added  to  a  culture  tends  to  stay  there 
because  human  culture  does  not  keep  on  auto- 
matically eliminating  its  own  waste  or  outmoded 
portions.  Nevertheless,  culture  accumulation  is  not 
a  simple  process  of  stacking  or  indiscriminately 
depositing  layer  upon  layer. 

During  the  ages  a  good  deal  of  culture  has 
been  lost  as  a  result  of  accidents,  physical  and  so- 
cial catastrophes,  foolishness,  and  bad  guessing; 
other  elements  have  been  more  or  less  consciously 
abandoned  or  eliminated  because  of  apparent  in- 
applicability or  uncongeniality  at  some  time  and 


under  certain  existing  conditions;  still  other  ele- 
ments as  they  appeared  have  been  adopted,  but 
restricted  in  function  or  located  in  some  different 
pattern  from  that  which  they  had  been  a  part  of. 
In  general,  while  there  is  some  loss,  some  weeding 
out,  and  some  recombining,  these  processes  within 
the  general  process  of  accumulation  do  not  occur 
so  fast  or  so  consistently  as  the  adding  process. 
Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  from  the  quali- 
tative point  of  view,  the  cumulative  changes  that 
may  be  taking  place  in  different  parts  of  the  cul- 
ture may  be  of  either  a  progressive  or  a  retrogres- 
sive character. 

The  process  of  accumulation  may  be  graphically 
illustrated  as  occurring  either  horizontally  or  ver- 
tically. In  the  horizontal  figure  the  accumulation  is 
both  a  matter  of  a  broadening  base  and  linear 
movement  with  upward  inclination,  both  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative,  of  the  elements  added. 
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1950 


Vertically  considered,  the  process  of  accumula- 
tion may  be  likened  to  an  inverted  pyramid  with 
ever-broader  layers  successively  placed  on  top  of 
earlier  layers: 


1950 


Vertical 
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Processes  of  Resistance  and  Preservation 

A  set  of  processes  occurring  alongside  those  of 
accumulation— in  fact,  processes  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  special  phase  of  accumulation, 
though  they  appear  to  be  the  reverse  of  it— are 
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those  that  tend  to  resist  modifications  and  addi- 
tions and  those  that  tend  to  preserve  culture  ele- 
ments intact. 

Processes  of  Resistance.  Processes  of  resistance 
both  to  new  culture  elements  originating  within 
the  culture  and  to  the  elements  diffused  from  with- 
out are  continually  operating  within  a  given  so- 
ciety. Societies  differ  greatly  in  their  readiness  and 
willingness  to  adopt  the  new.  Isolated  peoples  in- 
variably are  loathe  to  accept  the  new  and  raise  and 
maintain  all  manner  of  obstacles  to  acceptance. 
Self-segregated  groups  within  a  society,  whether 
segregated  by  special  religious  beliefs,  adherence  to 
nationality  values  and  practices,  or  other  precious 
and  insistently  maintained  differentiating  culture 
characteristics,  resist  modification. 

Culture  changes  in  certain  departments  of  a 
given  society  will  be  resisted  at  the  same  time  that 
change  is  eagerly  sought  in  other  departments.  In 
our  American  society  new  or  substitute  govern- 
mental beliefs  and  practices  come  slowly.  In  the 
United  States  we  persistently  adhere  to  a  two-party 
system,  and  although  third-party  movements  are 
frequent,  third  parties  have  been  short-lived  with- 
out exception.  Amendments  to  our  federal  and 
state  constitutions  come  slowly  and  arduously.  On 
the  other  hand,  new  technological  developments 
and  new  forms  of  recreation  tend  to  be  widely 
welcomed. 

In  general  our  ways  of  life  are  channeled,  and 
we  resist  departures  from  them.  The  old  or  the 
existent  is  familiar  and  safe,  and  a  host  of  symbolic 
values  are  attached  to  it.  We  crave  fixation  and 
security  and  interpret  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  as  a  prime  essential.  The  new  is  usually 
suspect;  it  threatens  the  utility  of  old  charts  and 
charters,  causes  dislocations,  and  requires  learning 
and  reorganization  of  thinking  and  acting.  Hence, 
it  usually  takes  powerful  and  cleverly  used  dy- 
namic factors  to  get  our  behavior  out  of  the  rut. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  unseat  ancient  beliefs,  pri- 
vate prejudices,  deeply  grooved  attitudes,  estab- 
lished habits,  and  rigidly  adhered-to  traditions, 
mores,  and  customs,  which  have  a  sanctity  of  their 
own. 

Our  own  culture,  for  example,  has  shown  re- 
sistance to  all  manner  of  inventions,  although  they 
were  later  accepted  and  highly  improved— anes- 
thetics, the  germ  theory  of  disease,  and  vaccination 


in  the  field  of  medicine,  coal,  laborsaving  ma- 
chinery, new  foods,  the  telephone,  and  so  on.  (3) 
Along  social  and  ideological  lines  some  groups 
have  resisted  at  one  time  or  another  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  child  labor,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, simplified  spelling,  changes  in  our  concep- 
tions of  marriage  and  the  family,  geologic  time, 
man's  place  in  nature,  and  many  other  changes. 

Processes  of  Preservation.  Closely  related  to 
processes  of  resistance  are  processes  of  culture  pres- 
ervation, by  means  of  which  the  culture  of  a  people 
is  preserved  and  protected  against  loss,  disintegra- 
tion, marked  modification,  or  inundation  by  for- 
eign ideas  and  ways.  A  host  of  conservative  and 
conserving  influences  and  agencies  are  working 
to  maintain  the  prevalent,  deep-seated  attitudes  of 
people  toward  their  life  and  culture,  their  mores 
and  institutions,  their  elders,  patriots,  and  priests. 
In  quiet  and  peaceful  times  these  processes  are 
rather  obscure.  But  in  periods  of  crisis  they  are 
noticeable,  often  conspicuous. 


Cultural  Integration  and  Assimilation 

In  spite  of  the  resistance  processes  tending  to 
retain  the  old,  some  culture  elements  in  any  given 
society  are  always  becoming  outmoded  and  ready 
to  be  discarded  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  As  noted 
above,  passive  changes  with  dynamic  effects  are 
continually  occurring.  These  unavoidable  changes 
disturb  the  relationship  and  adjustment  of  the 
parts  of  the  culture  to  some  degree,  thus  threaten- 
ing to  impair  in  some  measure  the  functional  effi- 
cacy of  the  culture. 

Furthermore,  the  culture  of  a  given  area  or  so- 
ciety is  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  elements,  not  a 
mere  sum  of  parts,  not  a  congeries  of  scattered, 
meaningless  particles  of  ways  of  living.  The  com- 
ponent traits  and  complexes  existing  at  any  given 
time  are  in  process  of  being  interrelated  and  func- 
tionally organized  into  a  distinctive,  efficient,  con- 
sistent, meaningful  whole. 

Cultural  Integration.  Cultural  integration  is 
the  process  of  developing  at  least  a  working  ad- 
justment, and  preferably  a  more  and  more  nearly 
perfect  relationship,  among  the  various  elements 
that  compose  the  total  culture.  (5,  p.  348)  It  is  a 
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continuous  process  whereby  the  diverse  and  chang- 
ing indigenous  or  pre-existing  elements  and  the 
incoming  and  borrowed  elements  are  smoothly 
geared  into  each  other,  so  that  the  culture  system 
functions  without  serious  friction  or  maladjust- 
ment. All  the  elements  undergo  a  main  orientation 
and  organization  within  the  particular  society's 
general  frame  of  reference. 

This  process  is  in  part  automatic  and  in  part 
conscious  and  deliberate.  Glaringly  and  increas- 
ingly incompatible  and  ineffective  aspects  of  in- 
digenous patterns  of  behavior,  attitudes,  ideas, 
values,  techniques,  and  artifacts  are  discarded  or 
modified.  Diffused  elements  are  examined  for  com- 
prehensibility  and  applicability  and  discarded  or 
accepted.  If  accepted,  they  are  pared  or  enlarged, 
changed  qualitatively  and  often  as  to  meaning. 
Reinterpretation  and  refitting  of  all  elements  are 
continuous  as  gaps  are  filled,  slack  taken  up,  and 
clashes  resolved.  As  Sumner  put  it,  there  is  a 
"strain  toward  consistency"  and  a  general  ten- 
dency, in  the  long  run,  toward  some  kind  of 
equilibration  of  all  elements. 

In  the  integration  process  culture  elements  com- 
ing from  higher  rather  than  lower  cultures  and 
from  numerically,  politically,  economically,  eth- 
nically, or  otherwise  superior  groups  may  be- 
usually  are— dominant  and  enter  predominantly 
and  preponderantly  into  the  integrated  product. 
Furthermore,  the  resulting  equilibrium  of  ele- 
ments may  be  arbitrarily  established  by  virtue  of 
the  social  power  of  the  dominant  group,  but  the 
stability  of  any  such  equilibrium  is  usually  delicate 
and  precarious. 

The  time  factor  is  always  involved,  since  inte- 
gration takes  time.  In  some  departments  and 
under  certain  conditions,  it  will  be  precipitate;  in 
others— possibly  the  majority— the  integration  will 
be  slow.  The  process  is  of  course  always  relative 
and  never  perfect  or  complete  in  any  complex  or 
pattern  or  in  the  system  as  a  whole.  There  is  con- 
tinual movement  toward  an  equilibrium.  It  may 
even  be  that  complete  cultural  integration  would 
be  undesirable,  since  it  would  be  evidence  of  stag- 
nation or  rigidity. 

Cultural  Assimilation.  One  aspect  of  the  inte- 
gration of  a  culture  is  what  is  referred  to  as  cul- 
tural assimilation,  the  process  whereby  diverse  cul- 
ture elements  that  exist  at  a  given  time  in  a  given 


area,  regardless  of  their  time  or  place  of  origin, 
are  merged  and  equilibrated  with  the  common 
way  of  life.  It  consists  of  a  common  sharing  and 
use  of  elements  with  a  resultant  fusion  of  basic 
ways,  ideas,  beliefs,  and  values  and  a  unity  of  feel- 
ing and  thought  about  them.  It  is  a  continuous 
process,  a  "moving,"  or  "flowing,"  synthesis.  Cul- 
ture assimilation  must  be  distinguished  from 
societal  assimilation,  which  is  the  functional  incor- 
poration of  diverse  groups  of  human  beings  into  a 
society.  The  latter  will  be  analyzed  in  Chapter  21. 
These  two  types  of  assimilation  are  related  and 
under  some  conditions  go  on  concomitantly  and 
simultaneously. 

Out  of  this  fusion  process  a  new  culture  emerges, 
which  is  more  or  less  homogeneous  and  composed 
of  elements  of  the  diverse  contributory  cultures. 
The  fusion  can  occur  under  conditions  of  relative 
equality  among  the  contributory  cultures  or,  what 
is  more  likely,  under  conditions  of  some  degree 
of  dominance  and  submission.  The  parts  con- 
tributed by  the  respective  cultures  to  the  new 
culture  are  rarely  equal,  and  the  majority  or  in- 
digenous culture  usually  make  the  largest  contribu- 
tion. The  new  culture  is  not  entirely  representative 
of  any  of  the  contributory  cultures;  rather,  it  is  a 
synthesis  of  these.  Usually  all  of  the  contributory 
parts  have  been  modified  in  some  degree  and  have 
lost  some  of  their  previous  identity  as  they  were 
fused  into  the  new  whole. 

We  must  distinguish  between  acculturation  and 
culture  integration  and  assimilation.  Acculturation 
occurs  among  all  the  cultures  or  peoples  in  any 
kind  of  interaction;  after  the  diffusion  and  bor- 
rowing, all  the  parties  are  still  in  their  own  sepa- 
rate territories,  and  each  and  all  have  their  own 
modified,  but  still  distinctive  and  more  or  less 
integrated,  culture.  Integration  and  assimilation, 
on  the  other  hand,  take  place  within  a  given  cul- 
ture area  and  produce  an  ever-new,  more  or  less 
balanced,  consistent  synthesis  of  elements. 


Intercultural  Differentiation  and 
Intra-Areal  Regionalization 

At  the  same  time  that  a  given  culture  is  under- 
going integration  within,  it  is  usually  also  differ- 
entiating itself  significantly  from  other  cultures. 
This  differentiation  occurs  in  spite  of  the  leveling 
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or  unifying  efforts  of  diffusion.  Although  the  fun- 
damental needs,  motives,  and  satisfactions  of  men 
are  pretty  much  the  same  everywhere,  the  particu- 
lar attendant  circumstances  and  manner  in  which 
they  fulfill  them  differ. 

Cultural  Differentiation.  A  number  of  impor- 
tant general  factors  are  involved  in  the  cultural 
differentiation,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Some  degree  of  physical  and  social  isolation, 
sometimes  self-imposed. 

2.  The  peculiar  topography,  climate,  and  natural 
resources,  and  the  resultant  economic  and  other 
practices. 

3.  The  peculiar  composition  of  the  society's  pop- 
ulation resulting  from  various  demographic,  ethnic, 
and  selective  biological  processes. 

4.  The  cultural  and  national  history  of  the  so- 
ciety, including  the  accidents  of  history— changes 
in  climate  and  resources,  cataclysms  of  nature,  mili- 
tary campaigns,  internal  disturbances,  and  so  on. 

5.  The  predominantly  urban-commercial-indus- 
trial or  rural-agricultural  make-up  of  the  society. 

6.  The  special  combination  of  minority  and  ma- 
jority groups  in  the  society. 

7.  The  international  and  intersociety  situation 
and  relationships. 

8.  The  special  political,  religious,  and  other  run 
of  attention  in  the  society. 

In  many  cases  there  are  other  peculiar,  indige- 
nous, and  local  social  and  cultural  conditions  and 
combinations  of  conditions.  Cultural  differentiation 
is  a  process  continually  going  on  in  every  culture 
and  giving  each  society,  each  culture  area,  its  spe- 
cial stamp  of  uniqueness  and  distinction,  for  each 
society  has  its  own  aims  and  values  or  "ethos"  and 
its  own  differential  cultural  landscape. 


Regionalization.  Within  large  nation-wide,  even 
continent-wide,  culture  areas  like  our  own,  there 
is  a  process  going  on  which  further  differentiates 
the  given  culture  along  certain  distinctive  lines 
and  in  certain  ways.  This  process  may  be  called 
regionalization.  By  means  of  it  the  culture  of  the 
subareas  known  as  regions  tends  to  develop  along 
distinctive  lines  and  adjust  itself  uniquely  and  ap- 
propriately to  the  major  physical,  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  historical  determiners  of  the  area. 

Natural  factors,  such  as  topography,  climate,  soil, 
mineral  and  biological  resources,  first  shape  a  re- 
gion. But  as  men  work  and  live  in  such  a  distinc- 
tive geographic-economic  area,  they  unconsciously 
and  consciously  invent,  discover,  select,  and  shape 
culture  traits  and  complexes  that  are  well  adjusted 
to  the  geographic-economic  arena  and  enable  them 
to  survive  and  even  to  flourish.  In  brief,  they  un- 
avoidably build  a  distinctive  culture  system— one 
that  is  in  more  or  less  stable  equilibrium  with  the 
physical  features  of  the  area— upon  a  distinctive 
physical  environment.  Thus,  every  region  has  typi- 
cal activities,  peculiar  types  of  industry,  special 
political  attitudes  and  activities,  typical  folkways, 
and  other  expressional  products. 

These  combined  natural  factors  and  the  adjustive 
cultural  processes  produce  variations,  concentra- 
tions, and  coherences  of  culture  materials  and  give 
us  a  distinctive  and  identifying  combination  of 
traits,  complexes,  and  patterns— a  cultural  Gestalt— 
for  each  region,  as,  for  example,  in  the  South,  New 
England,  the  Middle  West,  the  Great  Plains,  or 
the  Far  West  of  the  United  States.  Because  of  these 
competitive  and  adjustive  processes,  there  are  a 
number  of  perceptible  cultural  similarities  with- 
in each  region  and  certain  differences  between 
regions. 


Processes  Involving  Culture  Changes  in  Time 


To  understand  fully  a  given  culture,  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  be  conscious  of  the  processes  that 
bring  about  internal  modification  and  those  that 
make  for  culture  organization,  but  also  to  have 
some  idea  of  what  is  known  about  the  types  of 
change  that  occur  in  time.  Some  or  many  parts  of 
a  culture  may  show  inertia  and  persist  beyond 
their  time;  some  parts  may  lapse  and  later  be  re- 


vived; other  parts  change  in  a  circular  manner, 
coming  back  to  earlier  forms;  and  still  other  parts 
change  at  differential  rates  of  speed  and  in  varying 
volume. 

What  are  the  more  important  tendencies  that  a 
culture  and  its  parts  present  in  relation  to  the 
time  factor}  It  should  be  pointed  out  at  the  outset 
that  within  a  culture  all  types  of  change  may  be 
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occurring  simultaneously  among  different  parts. 
Furthermore,  we  still  know  very  little  about  these 
temporal  changes  in  culture;  at  best  we  can  only 
attempt  some  brief  effort  at  identification  and 
systematization.  (8;  12;  16;  17) 


Inertia,  Survivalism,  and  Culture  Lag 

Accumulation  is  continually  occurring,  giving  us 
a  linear  movement,  that  is,  a  growth  of  culture  in 
volume  in  time,  as  a  result  of  increasing  knowl- 
edge, inventions,  and  borrowings. 

Inertia.  Within  the  general  process  of  accumu- 
lation, however,  there  are  also  retarding  factors  and 
processes  that  cause  inertia  in  few  or  many  parts 
of  a  culture.  By  inertia  we  mean  the  tendency  of 
culture  elements,  ranging  from  traits  to  whole 
patterns,  to  persist  in  relatively  unchanged  form 
when  they  have  outgrown  their  usefulness  in  the 
total  culture.  The  circumstances  which  called  the 
culture  elements  into  existence  have  largely  dis- 
appeared, and  the  elements  no  longer  serve  their 
pristine  functions  or  even  any  other.  Inertia,  there- 
fore, is  a  process  whereby  past  and  passe  culture 
forms  are  carried  over  into  the  present. 

Inertia  is  the  result  of  a  variety  of  factors,  among 
which  attitudes  of  insecurity  held  by  members  of 
certain  groups  and  special  attachments  to  certain 
ways  are  important.  There  is  a  tendency  to  avoid 
change  if  a  culture  element  seems  to  work  and  is 
deemed  tried  and  true  among  many  people;  they 
fear  change  along  certain  lines  which  seem  to  be 
bound  up  with  their  precious  and  distinguishing 
interests,  seek  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making 
new  adjustments,  hold  sentimental  attachments 
and  emotional  preferences  for  certain  beliefs,  ways, 
and  things,  and  venerate  age  and  give  long-term 
forms  and  actions  an  air  of  sacredness. 

Physical  and  cultural  factors  also  contribute  to 
inertia.  The  culture  of  societies  or  segments  of  so- 
ciety that  are  physically  or  socially  isolated  and 
hence  remote  from  the  stream  of  change  will  show 
inertia.  Lack  of  communication,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, retards  change.  Until  recently  the  culture  of 
the  Appalachian  and  the  Ozark  highlanders  and 
of  the  Acadians  of  the  Louisiana  bayous  showed 
vast  inertia.  The  lack  of  contact  or  communication 
on  the  part  of  a  population  segment  may  be  de- 


liberate in  order  to  maintain  isolation,  as,  for 
example,  among  Mormons,  Mennonites,  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists,  or  foreign  nationality  groups 
within  a  larger  society.  Many  of  the  culture  ele- 
ments among  such  self-segregated  groups  will 
show  inerda. 

In  a  cosmopolitan,  complex,  fragmental  culture 
like  ours,  the  inertia-producing  processes  are  largely 
confined  to  the  culture  of  certain  physical  areas 
and  certain  undercommunicative  segments  of  the 
population  and  stem,  as  noted,  from  attitudes  held 
by  individuals  and  subcultural  groups.  And  yet, 
every  culture  group  has  some  residual  culture  ele- 
ments which  intrude  into  the  present,  prevent  the 
acceptance  of  more  timely  culture  elements,  and 
hence  act  as  obstructions  to  efficiency  and  as  com- 
plications to  integration.  Culture  elements  have 
a  tendency  to  persist  as  they  are  and  have  been; 
culture  elements  and  culture  systems  tend  to  con- 
tinue through  time  in  their  planes  of  motion  until 
some  set  of  new  forces  gives  them  a  new  trend. 

Survivalism.  The  outmoded  and  archaic  cul- 
ture elements  that  carry  over  into  the  present  are 
called  "survivals."  They  are  found  in  every  insti- 
tutional field,  notably  in  language,  superstitions, 
ritual  and  ceremony,  holidays,  aesthetics,  conven- 
tions, and  religion.  The  main  justification  of  sur- 
vivals is  the  fact  of  their  existence,  although  most 
are  rationalized  as  meeting  a  real  or  supposed 
need,  but  not  necessarily  the  one  for  which  they 
were  designed.  When  the  survival  does  pertain  to 
some  deep-lying  purpose,  for  example,  a  practice 
or  belief  in  connection  with  religious  need,  it  has 
great  persistence  and  remains  little  altered,  though 
it  may  at  times  be  clothed  in  new  garb.  (18) 

Culture  Lag.  In  a  culture  like  ours  there  is  no 
general  inertia;  the  inertia  is  largely  confined  to 
certain  segments  of  complexes  and  patterns,  as 
compared  with  relative  dynamism  in  others.  This 
unequal  and  differential  rate  of  change,  lacking 
synchronization  between  the  fast  and  relatively 
slow  variables  in  culture,  we  call  "culture  lag."  * 
Inventions  and  culture  contacts,  as  noted  above, 
are  continually  producing  new  runs  of  attention, 
new  hard-worked  emphases  in  a  culture.  On  the 

•The  naming  and  basic  analysis  of  "culture  lag"  are 
the  work  of  W.  F.  Ogburn  in  his  Social  Change  (New 
York:  Heubsch,  1922). 
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other  hand,  in  the  backwaters  of  culture  the  ten- 
dency toward  inertia  prevails.  Thus,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  rate  of  development  in  time  of 
different  parts  of  the  whole  culture.  If  all  traits 
within  a  given  culture  moved  or  changed  at  the 
same  rate  and  at  the  same  time,  lags  would  be 
impossible.  But,  of  course,  they  do  not.  (9) 

The  classic  example  of  culture  lag  in  our  society, 
as  first  set  forth  by  Ogburn  and  subsequently  by 
almost  everyone  else,  is  the  lag  between  the  present 
rapid  technological  development,  which  has  af- 
fected the  material  and  economic  ways  of  life,  and 
the  relatively  slow  development  of  the  social 
values,  attitudes,  ideas,  codes,  and  other  institu- 
tional factors  unavoidably  related  to  material  ways. 
Inventions  affecting  the  material  aspects  of  life 
have  been  occurring  at  an  astonishing  rate,  but  the 
essential  parallel  social  inventions,  especially  insti- 
tutional adjustments,  have  been  relatively  retarded. 
During  the  last  half  century  in  China,  the  lag  has 
been  reversed.  Many  intellectual,  ideological,  and 
social  changes  occurred  there  much  more  rapidly 
than  did  material  changes.  (13) 

Such  time  differentials  in  the  development  of 
the  various  interrelated  portions  of  a  culture  have 
significant  effects  upon  that  culture.  For  a  culture 
is  and  must  be,  at  any  given  time,  a  unified,  inte- 
grated, balanced,  synchronized,  functioning  entity. 
When  one  or  more  highly  emphasized  parts  are 
developing  at  a  very  rapid  rate  while  others,  un- 
avoidably closely  related,  develop  at  a  very  slow 
rate,  the  time  disparity  in  development  may  pro- 
duce a  long-run,  over-all  functional  inefficiency. 


Revivals  and  Reversions 

Another  significant  form  of  culture  rhythm  ap- 
pears in  revivals  and  reversions.  Often,  after  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time  and  use,  culture  elements 
from  the  past  are  resurrected  or  revived  and  put 
into  some  kind  of  use.  Old  values  are  redefined 
and  given  appropriate  contemporary  meanings; 
traditional  beliefs  and  customary  behavior  come 
again  to  be  highly  esteemed  and  cherished;  and 
satisfaction  is  found  in  ancient  ways. 

Cultural  revivals  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
survivals  or  lags,  although  revivalism,  of  course, 
involves  some  degree  of  survivalism.  (10)  The 
difference  is  that  a  survival  has  been  in  active  use 
all  along,  whereas  the  revival  has  been  quiescent, 
lingering  or  surviving  in  memory  only  until  re- 
emphasized  and  reactivated  in  use. 

The  revived  culture  items  may  be  of  a  retro- 
gressive, neutral,  or  progressive  character  in  the 
present.  Among  retrogressive  or  malignant  items 
may  be  ancient  superstitions  and  beliefs,  forms  of 
dictatorship,  or  revivals  of  dueling  embraced  as 
escapes.  The  present  writer  some  years  ago  ana- 
lyzed a  set  of  neutral  revivals  by  modern  Ameri- 
cans in  the  form  of  renewed  interest  in  ancestors, 
genealogy,  and  antiques.  (11)  Other  common  neu- 
tral revivals  are  types  of  clothing,  ballads,  rituals, 
and  some  aspects  of  architecture.  The  significant 
fact  is  that  the  past,  in  some  form,  again  and 
again,  intrudes  into — in  fact,  is  deliberately  invited 
or  inserted  into— various  departments  of  present 
culture. 


Processes  of  Culture  Transmission  and  Culture  Fixing 


We  have  examined  briefly  the  processes  whereby 
culture  is  originated,  transported  in  space  and  ex- 
changed between  cultures,  accumulated  and  inte- 
grated within  a  given  culture  area  and  differenti- 
ated from  that  of  other  areas,  as  well  as  the 
variations  in  time.  One  more  major  set  of  processes 
must  be  examined,  namely,  those  whereby  the 
life-ways  are  projected  into  the  future  and  fixed 
in  each  new  generation  and  among  incoming 
individuals  of  the  culture  area. 

As  we  have  noted,  culture  is  the  tested  "precious 
way  of  life"  of  any  given  people;   it  consists  of 


their  basic  beliefs  and  values,  their  concepts  and 
interpretations,  their  techniques,  their  uses  of  para- 
phernalia and  material  possessions,  the  summa- 
tion of  their  experience,  and  the  whole  battery  of 
their  instrumentalities  for  living.  Therefore  it  must 
be  passed  on  without  fail  and  without  loss  to  the 
next  generation.  It  must  also  be  imparted  to  all 
immigrant  members  of  the  society.  Every  new-born 
member  must  become  a  competent  participant  in 
the  life  of  the  society;  the  thought- ways  and  action- 
ways  must  become  fixed  in  him,  and  their  perpetu- 
ation and  potency  in  the  future  must  be  guaran- 
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teed.  Neither  individuals  nor  groups  can  be 
permitted  to  be  without  the  culture  or  to  deviate 
too  widely  from  it. 

As  indicated  above,  culture  is  not  innate,  and 
its  transmission  is  not  instinctive;  it  is  acquired  by 
each  individual  during  his  lifetime.  But  man  has 
the  capacity  to  acquire  culture,  and  the  motivations 
and  conditions  under  which  he  acquires  it  are 
essentially  social.  The  basic  process  is  learning,  the 
elemental  psychological  features  of  which  will  first 
be  presented  briefly. 


The  Learning  Process 

The  four  fundamental  factors  in  the  learning 
process  are  drive,  cue,  response,  and  reward.* 
Drive  is  the  strong  stimulus  which  impels  per- 
sons, individually  and  collectively,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  to  act  or  respond,  that  is,  to  want 
to  do  certain  things  in  certain  ways  in  order  to 
acquire  certain  satisfactions.  The  individual  has 
innate  drives  such  as  fear,  avoidance  of  pain,  hun- 
ger, thirst,  cold,  or  lonesomeness;  he  has  socially 
acquired  drives  which  motivate  him  positively, 
such  as  desire  for  conformity  and  social  approval, 
prestige  seeking,  desire  to  match  associates  along 
certain  lines,  and  drives  of  a  negative  or  inhibitive 
nature  such  as  avoidance  of  social  approbrium. 

The  cue  is  the  characteristic  of  objects  or  situa- 
tions which  functions  as  stimulus  and  which  sets 
off  the  drive.  The  cues  are  signals  to  respond,  such 
as  the  new  feat  of  three-year-old  Johnny's  play- 
mate which  invites  emulation,  the  noon  whistle, 
or  the  neighbor's  new  car.  Cues  determine  when 
and  where  the  individual  will  respond  and  which 
responses  he  will  make.  These  trigger  stimuli  vary 
in  strength,  kind  or  distinctiveness,  and  quantity 
and  quality. 

The  response  is  the  resultant  action  determined 
by  the  cue;  it  is  what  occurs  after  the  individual 
receives  the  cue  if  he  has  the  essential  drive.  When 
the  cue  and  the  response  are  bound  together  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  cue  evokes  the  response 
and  a  new  pattern  of  thought  or  action  is  formed, 

*In  general  this  brief  discussion  is  dependent  upon  the 
excellent  analysis  of  N.  E.  Miller  and  J.  Dollard,  Social 
Learning  and  Imitation  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1941),  pp.  1-32.  See  also  G.  L.  Freeman,  The  Ener- 
getics of  Human  Behavior  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University 
Press,  1948),  pp.  174-192. 


we  have  a  new  habit;  something  has  been  learned. 
The  strengthening  of  cue  response  is  the  essence 
of  learning. 

Any  event  known  to  strengthen  the  cue-response 
connection  is  a  reward.  The  degree  and  quality  of 
repetition  of  the  response  depend  on  whether  or 
not  it  is  rewarded.  If  the  response  is  not  rewarded, 
the  tendency  to  repeat  it  with  the  same  cues  is 
weakened,  and  the  inclination  to  respond  may  be 
abandoned  and  become  extinct;  or  if  rewards  pro- 
duce reductions  in  drive  or  satiation,  the  rewarding 
value  disappears  or  is  weakened.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  individual  or  social  utility  or  desir- 
ability of  what  is  learned  is  underscored  by  re- 
wards of  various  kinds,  such  as  successes  and 
approvals,  the  connection  between  the  cue  and  the 
rewarded  response  is  so  strengthened  that  the  next 
time  the  same  drive  and  cues  are  present,  the 
response  is  more  likely  to  occur.  Without  reward 
of  some  kind  and  degree  people  fail  to  learn. 
Hence,  if  culture  is  to  be  acquired,  either  in  the 
form  of  specific  habits  or  as  a  whole  (in  the 
case  of  immigrants),  or  if  phases  of  it  are  to  be 
relearned  (as  in  the  case  of  adults),  and  if  it  is  to 
be  adequately  maintained,  the  rewards  for  so  doing 
must  be  apparent  and  reasonably  certain. 

For  human  beings  several  preliminary  advan- 
tages exist  as  far  as  the  learning  process  is  con- 
cerned. First,  human  beings  are  highly  suggestible 
and  susceptible  to  stimuli  cues;  and,  second,  they 
want  to  be  like  other  people  of  their  culture,  to  be 
well  regarded  and  well  received.  Hence,  they  can 
and  do  learn  what  the  group  has  to  offer. 


Processes  of  Transmission 

The  transmission  processes,  involving  the  gen- 
eral processes  of  learning,  are  those  by  means  of 
which  the  internal  structuring  of  the  individual 
under  the  influence  of  culture  stimuli  is  going  on 
continually.  The  culture  is  being  interiorized,  or 
built  into  each  individual,  so  that  every  response 
and  attitude  and  act  is  in  conformity  with  the 
society's  attitudes  and  action  patterns  relating  to 
every  typical  social  situation.  Then  the  culture  pat- 
terns of  the  society  operate  with  certainty  and 
smoothness. 

As  Cantril  points  out  (20),  the  process  ot  in- 
teriorization  varies  greatly  as  between  individuals 
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of  different  capacities  and  temperaments,  as  be- 
tween different  culture  groups,  and  with  respect 
to  different  types  of  culture  elements.  Says  Cantril: 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  that  an  individual 
living  in  a  backward,  underprivileged,  bigoted 
rural  community  would  acquire  his  ideas  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  individual  in  a  progressive, 
middle-class  urban  environment.  .  .  .  Nor  would 
we  expect  a  highly  intelligent,  introverted  boy 
to  acquire  his  ideas  in  the  same  way  as  a  stupid, 
extroverted  boy  brought  up  in  the  same  en- 
vironment. 

The  general  features  of  the  transmission  proc- 
esses, however,  can  be  presented.  They  involve  all 
the  processes  and  means  of  communication  and 
range  in  deliberateness,  intensity,  and  organization 
from  very  informal  and  casual  to  highly  formalized 
and  purposive  processes. 

Informal  Processes  of  Transmission.  These 
processes  include  relatively  simple  and  casual  sug- 
gestion-imitation and  conditioning.  At  this  sim- 
plest level  the  culture  is  transmitted  almost  auto- 
matically. Cultural  elements,  especially  usages  and 
standards,  impinge  upon  the  individual  from  birth 
on.  He  more  or  less  unconsciously  and  automat- 
ically is  trained  in  many  of  the  cultural  ways  that 
confront  him  at  each  stage  of  his  development  or, 
in  other  words,  at  each  stage  of  his  expanding 
social  and  cultural  awareness.  Every  contact  with 
family,  with  other  associates,  unorganized  and 
organized,  every  occupational,  class,  recreational, 
or  other  institutional  contact  presents  him  with 
cultural  ways  and  standards,  often  under  some 
pressure  to  accept  and  conform. 

The  techniques  of  imitation  are  important  in 
achieving  desirable  conformity  to  culture  patterns. 
They  take  the  form  either  of  response  to  an  active 
signal  by  a  leader  or  authority  or  of  slow  copying 
in  response  to  repeated  cues  emanating  from 
models.  (24,  pp.  11,  183) 

Aspects  of  informal  transmission  processes  range 
from  simple  word-of-mouth  advice  passed  on  by 
older  to  younger  members  of  the  society  to  the 
transmissive  influence  exercised  by  newspapers, 
periodicals,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  so  on. 

Formal  Processes  of  Transmission.  To  over- 
come the  deficiencies  of  the  spontaneous  processes 


of  transmission,  all  known  historical  peoples  have 
resorted  to  formal,  direct,  purposive  transmission 
through  specialized,  organized  inculcation  and 
systematized  educational  procedures.  The  mediums 
have  taken  the  form  of  special  ceremonies,  schools 
of  all  kinds  and  levels,  other  organized  services 
and  programs  for  informing  people,  such  as  for- 
ums, extension  services,  lecture  courses,  museums, 
galleries,  libraries,  and  pamphleteering.  These  for- 
mal transmission  procedures  are  conducted  by 
specially  prepared  administrators,  instructors,  and 
trainers,  who  use  specially  devised  instructional 
techniques  and  materials.  (For  elaboration,  see 
reference  230) 


Adoption  of  Foreign  Culture 

This  aspect  of  culture  transmission,  together 
with  the  transmission  of  prevailing  culture  to  im- 
migrants, will  be  briefly  examined.  The  learning 
of  culture  elements  diffused  to  a  given  society  from 
without  is  basically  a  process  of  copying  and  ac- 
quiring habits  and  values.  The  diffused  traits  find 
a  place  in  the  actions  of  the  members  of  the  re- 
cipient society.  The  general  principles  of  the  learn- 
ing process  apply  here  also.  A  degree  of  drive  is 
needed.  If  the  introduced  items  are  comprehensible 
and  compatible,  existent  responses  can  be  utilized; 
the  received  item  can  be  more  readily  and  quickly 
learned.  The  new  item  may  actually  reinforce  ex- 
isting responses;  for  example,  it  is  easier  to  intro- 
duce a  new  card  game  among  a  card-playing 
people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  subresponses 
lengthens  the  time  of  learning  a  new  trait  or  pre- 
vents its  intrusion.  It  means  that  the  new  trait  is 
incompatible.  The  reward  factor  also  is  important; 
if  a  new  trait  or  complex  is  likely  to  offer  increased 
facility  in  drive  satisfaction,  it  is  likely  to  be  widely 
learned  and  practiced. 


Transmission  of  Prevailing  Culture 

If  the  prevailing  culture  is  to  be  adequately 
transmitted  to  the  immigrants  in  the  culture  area, 
the  essential  conditions  for  learning  must  exist. 
The  immigrants  must  have  drives  which  can  be 
satisfied  in  the  new  culture.  It  is  essential  that  they 
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also  have  something  in  the  way  of  pre-existing 
understanding  of,  and  familiarity  with,  the  types 
of  culture  items  and  culture  actions  in  order  to  be 
susceptible  to  the  cues  and  pressures  of  the  host 
culture.  To  be  able  to  respond  they  should  have 
some  degree  of  appropriate  and  particular  response 
patterns— something  in  the  way  of  a  pre-existing 
habit  outfit.  For  example,  an  immigrant  who  has 
already  learned  a  language  other  than  his  own 
finds  it  easier  to  learn  still  another.  With  practice, 
he  develops  increasing  fluency  and  greater  exact- 
ness in  the  reproduction  of  the  new  culture  ways. 
But  he  must  feel  rewarded,  both  in  the  way  of 
individual  satisfactions  and  utilities  and  in  the 
way  of  social  acceptances,  approvals,  and  oppor- 
tunities. In  fact,  the  whole  learning  process  of  the 
immigrant  rests  on  rewards;  he  copies  in  order 
to  obtain  rewards,  not  to  achieve  perfection  of 
response. 

If  one  or  more  of  these  four  basic  learning  prin- 
ciples are  not  sufficiently  operative  in  the  case  of 
given  immigrant  individuals  or  groups  or  in  the 
case  of  certain  types  of  culture  elements,  the  immi- 
grants do  not  learn  the  culture  in  sufficient  degree 
or  with  sufficient  facility  to  become  accepted 
members. 


The  Fixing  Factors 

Beyond  these  informal  and  formal  transmission 
procedures  are  the  pressures  which  seek  to  fix  or 
reinforce  in  individuals  and  in  constituent  groups 
of  the  society  the  cultural  ways  and  ideas  and 


ma\e  them  conform  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously. These  pressures  are  the  propulsive  norms 
that  dominate  roles  and  all  other  required  acts  and 
beliefs  and  the  prohibitions  and  taboos  whereby 
foreign  and  other  antigroup  ways  are  indicated. 
The  society's  rituals  groove  and  routinize  essential 
action,  and  its  ceremonials  attach  a  sanctifying  sen- 
timent to  such  acts  and  beliefs.  They  woo  the  in- 
dividuals to  accept  the  cultural  ways  and  solidify 
them  as  attitudes  and  habits.  The  myths,  legends, 
traditions,  customs,  and  conventions  require  con- 
formity, and  violation  or  nonacceptance  isolates 
the  individual  from  the  large  group  and  makes 
him  appear  uncouth.  Above  all  is  the  vast  system 
of  institutions  with  their  codes,  organizations,  func- 
tionaries, and  supporting  public  opinion  which 
govern  almost  every  aspect  of  culture  and  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  Involved  in  all  of  these 
is  the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Cul- 
tural conformity  brings  approval,  contentment, 
acceptance,  even  social  prosperity;  nonconformity 
brings  disapproval,  exclusion,  reduction  of  status, 
pain,  a  sense  of  shame  and  guilt,  and  the  gnawing 
conscience. 

In  most  instances  these  learning  and  fixing 
processes  are  so  thorough,  so  pervasive,  that  the 
members  of  the  given  society  seem  to  be  reacting 
automatically  to  their  culture  rather  than  reflecting 
upon  it.  When  these  processes  have  effectively  oc- 
curred, with  respect  to  the  new  generation  or  to 
immigrants,  enculturation  can  be  said  to  have 
taken  place,  to  use  Herskovits's  apt  term;  that  is, 
the  individuals  have  achieved  competence  in  the 
culture  of  the  area.  (22) 
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ALL  SOCIETIES,  however  simple  or  complex, 
must  work  out  their  destiny  within  the  elemental 
arena  of  the  natural  physical  and  natural  biological 
environments.  Men  are  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
and  dependent  upon  it.  All  that  they  are  and  do, 
wherever  they  are,  is  influenced  by  the  natural 
environment.  These  influences  are  never  stilled. 
Men  live  and  survive  and  their  societies  function 
only  when  they  adequately  meet  the  exigencies  of 
this  physical  situation.  Here  is  the  base  upon  which 
all  individual  and  collective  human  life  rests. 

The  major  elements  in  this  natural  environ- 
ment may  be  classified  as  follows  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  influence  on  man:  Cosmic  factors 
are  those  inherent  in  the  universe— beyond  the 
earth— that  affect  the  earth  and  all  on  it.  Significant 
are  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  of 
other  planetary  systems  that  affect  diurnal,  seasonal, 
and  climatic  cycles  and  other  great  time  rhythms, 
and  as  they  produce  various  physical  and  biological 
benefits   and  catastrophes   on   the   earth.  Physical 


factors  consist  of  space  itself  and  of  gravity,  alti- 
tude, oxygen  supply,  and  barometric  pressure. 

Geographic  factors  may  be  subdivided  into 
physiographic  factors,  consisting  of  topographic 
or  relief  or  land-form  features,  such  as  plains, 
deserts,  and  oceans,  and  gravity  and  altitude; 
climatic  features,  consisting  of  weather  and  sea- 
sons, with  such  major  factors  as  wind,  moisture 
and  aridity,  heat  and  cold;  inorganic  natural  re- 
sources, including  the  minerals  and  metals  and  the 
sources  of  mechanical  power,  such  as  minerals, 
fuels,  wind,  sunlight,  falling  water;  organic  natural 
resources,  consisting  of  all  forms  of  life. 

All  these  factors  affect  the  sustenance  and  shelter 
of  people  and  their  general  physical  and  racial 
characteristics,  their  energies  and  health,  location, 
social  and  cultural  homogeneities  and  heterogenei- 
ties, activities,  movement  in  physical  space,  forms 
of  social  organization,  special  interests  and  objec- 
tives, general  survival  and  prosperity,  and  histori- 
cal destiny. 
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Mankind  in  the  Natural  Environment 


Below  the  human  level  the  various  forms  of  life 
are  adapted  to  the  natural  environment.  As  noted 
previously,  adaptation  is  a  process  whereby  plant 
and  animal  species  and  varieties  passively  and  auto- 
matically fit  themselves  to  natural  forces,  materials, 
and  conditions.  Through  tremendously  costly  se- 
lectivity, those  individuals  with  the  quantitative 
and  qualitative  characteristics  essential  to  function- 
ing under  the  changing  conditions  survive  and 
pass  on  these  potentialides  to  descendants;  the 
others  perish.  While  there  may  be  a  certain  amount 
of  social  action,  especially  among  certain  widely 
advertised  species  of  insects  and  mammals,  this 
acdon  itself  is  the  result  of  selective  survival  and 
largely  takes  the  form  of  reflex  or  instinctive 
activity. 


Dependence  on  Natural  Environment 

Mankind  has  never  been  wholly  free  from  natu- 
ral selecdve  processes  and  is  not  now— anywhere. 
They  must  always  be  reckoned  with.  But  from 
earliest  times  mankind  has  never  lived  in  a  mere 
passive,  unconscious,  submissive  manner  in  the  face 
of  nature.  Hence,  the  widely  used  term  adaptation 
in  referring  to  mankind's  relation  to  the  natural 
environment,  though  a  superficially  obvious  con- 
clusion, is,  stricdy  speaking,  a  misnomer.  To  admit 
some  dependence  upon  natural  environment  is  not 
idendcal  with  an  admission  of  closest  dependence. 
While  the  natural  environment  is  man's  "home," 
he  has  always  tended  to  make  himself  "at  home" 
in  it.  As  Febvre  points  out,  man  is  the  only  living 
creature  that  lives  anywhere  and  everywhere  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  where  life  is  possible.  Yet 
man  is  more  subjected  to  nature  than  any  other 
form  of  life  by  the  very  reason  of  his  ubiquity. 
(7,  p.  8)  Every  physical  environment  occupied  by 
mankind  shows  muldple  effects  of  human  and 
social  action  in  actively  affecdng  and  effecting 
physical  conditions  and  facilitating  human  life. 
The  natural  determiners  are  always  relative. 

Man  has  always  been  in  some  measure  a  dynamic 
agent  in  his  environments,  actively  and  aggressively 
meeting  their  challenges.  He  has  never  been  purely 
and  simply  acted  upon  by  them.  He  has  taken 


advantage  of  many  of  the  opportunities  for  living 
provided  by  nature  and  circumvented  or  controlled 
the  limitations  imposed  by  it.  Nature  never  sur- 
renders, but  neither  does  man.  As  he  has  experi- 
mented and  succeeded,  he  has  acquired  more 
assurance  and  facility.  Of  course,  he  has  also  fre- 
quently been  an  active  and  often  aggressive  de- 
stroyer. But  whether  his  acdon  on  the  environment 
has  been  constructive  or  destructive  he  has  always 
"humanized"  it.  (7,  pp.  v-xix) 


Man  the  Architect  and  Engineer 

Man  has  by  no  means  succeeded  in  emancipat- 
ing himself  from  the  natural  environment.  Some 
courses  of  action  are  impossible,  and  others  are 
permissible.  It  does  not  mean  that  man  must  do 
this  or  that;  but  simply  that  if  he  does  this,  he 
survives  and  possibly  prospers;  if  he  does  that, 
he  runs  into  difficulty  or  danger.  Man  must  make 
the  choices.  But  with  his  growing  ability  to  cope 
with  nature,  man's  action  in  relation  to  it  has  be- 
come more  and  more  permissive.  To  use  Lowie's 
famous  terms,  the  natural  environment  sdll  fur- 
nishes the  "brick  and  mortar,"  but  man  increas- 
ingly has  become  the  architect  and  engineer.  (13) 

So  effecdve  has  man  been  as  a  modifying  agent 
that  often  what  was  an  obstacle  has  become  a  step- 
ping stone,  and  what  had  been  something  to  fight 
against  has  been  converted  into  an  ally  against 
new  obstacles.  Seas,  for  example,  ceased  to  be  bar- 
riers when  men  learned  to  navigate  and  became 
mediums  of  communicadon  and  transportadon. 
Furthermore,  the  very  changing  and  controlling 
activities  have  led  to  further  action;  the  more  men 
have  changed  primary  nature  the  more  they  are 
impelled  to  modify  it.  To  stand  still  or  to  retreat 
is  to  surrender  and  suffer  loss. 


Place  of  Social  Processes  in  Adjustment 

Such  human  mastery  of  nature  as  has  been 
achieved  has  been  due  to  social  action,  to  functional 
social  processes.  Men  have  not  acted  alone  or 
naturally.  By  some  degree  of  organized  coopera- 
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tion  they  have  fitted  themselves  to  and  modified 
the  physical  and  nonhuman  biological  environ- 
ments in  ways  essential  and  conducive  to  indi- 
vidual and  societal  existence  and,  preferably, 
prosperity.  Although  the  social  processes  have  had 
to  recognize  the  natural  processes  and  conform  to 
them,  they  have  always  also  appropriated  and 
utilized  them.  In  fact,  as  social  advance  has  taken 
place,  the  social  processes  of  environmental  control 
have  increased  in  volume  and  improved  in  efficacy. 
A  very  large  number  of  the  elemental  processes 
have  been  articulated  and  integrated  by  social 
processes.  Soil  processes,  for  example,  have  been 
accelerated  by  agricultural  practices;  climate  has 
been  specially  utilized  by  industry,  as  in  the  use 
of  areas  with  a  humid  atmosphere  for  textile 
manufacturing.  By  means  of  social  processes,  the 
effect  of  many  natural  processes  has  actually  been 
reversed. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  maintain  that  in  ninety-nine 


cases  out  of  every  hundred  modern  man's  rela- 
tions to  the  geographical  environments  involve 
social  interactions  that  are  based  on  historical  and 
contemporary  ingenuity  and  cooperation  of  human 
beings.  By  means  of  these  social  processes  man 
long  since  has  in  large  part  elevated  the  struggle 
for  existence  to  the  social  level  and  in  considerable 
degree  has  made  it  a  campaign  for  physical  en- 
hancement. As  a  result  of  these  social  processes, 
natural  phenomena  become,  in  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  instances,  merely  a  precondition  for  social 
phenomena  rather  than  specific  causes  or  de- 
terminers. 

In  this  analysis  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
influences  of  the  natural  environment  on  man, 
which  have  been  treated  in  a  very  sizable  body  of 
analytical  literature.  Rather,  our  interest  is  in  the 
social  processes  by  means  of  which  man  has  ad- 
justed himself  to  this  environment,  utilized  it,  and 
often  wasted  it. 


Motivations  and  Culture  Media 


The  social  processes  enabling  adjustment  to,  and 
control  of,  the  natural  processes  have  their  dynamic 
in  social  motivations  and  operate  by  means  of  vari- 
ous instrumentalities  of  human  culture.  In  their 
attack  upon  nature,  men  are  influenced  by  their 
drives,  their  wishes,  and  their  interests  in  survival, 
well-being,  and  prosperity.  Their  values  set  the 
goals  of  achievement.  Creative  intelligence,  will, 
memory  of  past  experiences,  and  logic  point  them 
toward  the  goals.  The  culture  that  men  have  cre- 
ated in  its  various  forms  provides  the  tools,  the 
"ways  and  means"  for  the  remodeling  and  con- 
trolling processes.  The  elements  of  culture  that  are 
of  special  importance  in  this  present  analysis  are 
the  following: 


increasing  this  body  of  facts  regarding  all  types 
of  phenomena  in  an  almost  geometric  ratio.  These 
facts  are  being  classified,  generalized,  and  verified 
and  constitute  an  ever-growing  store  of  facts  and 
principles  governing  the  relations  of  facts. 


Cooperative  Efforts  among  Men 

Cooperative  efforts  of  men  range  from  the  very 
simple  ones  that  involve  little  organization  to  the 
great  institutionalized  associations  purposefully 
and  planfully  organized  for  investigation  and  for 
the  execution  of  programs  of  attack  upon  nature. 
All  these  are  pertinent  and  essential  configurations 
of  culture. 


Man's  Scientific  Knowledge 

Science  has  been  developing  through  the  ages 
as  a  method  or  an  art  of  finding  facts.  Phenomena 
are  investigated,  new  facts  discovered,  new  synthe- 
ses of  facts  made.  Observations  under  various  de- 
grees of  control  and  experiments  in  the  form  of 
procedures  known  as  the  "scientific  method"  are 


The  Technical  System 

The  technical  system  is  that  phase  of  man's  cul- 
tural equipment  whereby  he  adjusts  himself  to, 
and  partly  controls,  the  natural  environment.  It 
consists  of  technics,  techniques,  and  technologies, 
all  means  of  utilizing  artifacts,  general  knowledge, 
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and  scientific  facts  and  laws.  The  processes  are 
usually  known  as  "applied  science"  or  "engineer- 
ing." 

Technics  refers  to  tools,  implements,  instru- 
ments, and  machines,  whereas  techniques  are  the 
actual  operational  actions,  with  their  patterned, 
sequential  mechanical  procedures  carried  on  by 
means  of  skills.  The  manipulation  and  modifica- 
tion of  physical  materials  and  living  things  occurs 
by  means  of  techniques.  Both  technics  and  tech- 
niques are  mechanical  or  operational;  symbolic, 
that  is,  involving  ideas,  traditions,  philosophies, 
and  sciences;  and  organizational,  that  is,  used  and 
applied  by  groups  in  institutionalized  ways.  Tech- 
nologies are  the  total  organization  of  techniques 
as  they  combine  the  multiplicity  of  technics  and 
apply  human  energy  and  ingenuity  by  means  of 
science  in  carrying  on  the  typical  engineering 
tasks  of  a  society.  Every  economy  is  an  array  of 
interdependent  technologies.  Our  culture  includes 
a  variety  of  them— biological,  physical,  psychologi- 
cal, and  sociological— which  function  interdepend- 
ently  and  in  combination.  (6,  pp.  223-249;  9;  16) 


By  means  of  these  three  related  sets  of  cultural 
agencies  men  are  able  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  universe,  work  in  conformity  with  it,  pre- 
dict some  of  its  occurrences,  invent  and  otherwise 
deliberately  and  consciously  innovate  upon  it,  and 
increasingly  manipulate  some  of  its  features  in  a 
planned  and  organized  manner  in  the  pursuit  of 
human  ends.  Thus,  men  override  many  of  the 
handicaps  of  the  natural  landscape  by  superimpos- 
ing the  cultural  landscape  upon  it.  What  is  more, 
with  each  degree  of  technical,  economic,  or  organi- 
zational development,  the  very  nature  of  the 
natural  environment  is  changed,  and  psychic  and 
sociocultural  factors  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant as  compared  with  geographic  and  biologic 
factors. 

In  general,  men  with  different  cultural  inherit- 
ances, with  different  degrees  of  ability  and  initia- 
tive, with  different  values  and  purposes,  and  in 
different  times  and  circumstances  may  develop  one 
or  another  of  many  different  ways  of  living  in  a 
given  physical  setting  and  create  very  different 
cultural  landscapes. 


Main  Social  Processes  Involved  in  Adjustment 


The  social  processes  relating  to  man's  successful 
career  in  the  natural  environment  are  largely  a 
matter  of  the  relative  degree  of  mastery  or  control 
of  effects  of  the  different  types  of  natural  elements. 
They  range  along  a  scale  from  mere  circumvention 
of  the  untoward  effects  to  actual  transformation  of 
elements  and  efforts  at  repair  of  man's  mistakes. 
All  are  adjustive  processes,  as  distinct  from  adap- 
tive processes,  in  that  they  involve  ingenuity, 
choice,  purpose,  and  the  use  of  techniques.  These 
processes  operate  singly  or  in  various  combinations, 
depending  upon  the  category  of  natural  elements 
existing  in  the  given  man-nature  relationship. 


Circumvention  and  Protection 

The  processes  of  circumvention  and  protection 
are  involved  especially  in  the  case  of  the  cosmic 
and  many  of  the  geographic  and  climatic  features 
of  the  natural  environment.  In  some  instances  man 
cannot  change  these  because  he  can  exercise  no 


controls  over  them.  But  he  can  ma\e  the  untoward 
or  destructive  effects  recede  into  the  background 
by  some  form  of  escape  from,  or  compliant  adjust- 
ment to,  or  protection  against,  these  phenomena, 
except  only  in  times  of  great  catastrophe.  He  can- 
not influence  the  movement  of  astronomical  bodies 
or  escape  from  rain  or  storm;  nor  can  he  prevent 
earthquakes  or  other  disturbances  or  the  vast 
weather  cycles,  such  as  the  rhythms  of  desiccation 
and  rainfall.  But  man  can  protect  himself  by  build- 
ing his  habitations  on  stilts  or  high  places  and 
constructing  dikes  and  dams  and  by  building 
quake-proof  structures;  he  can  protect  himself 
against  climatic  conditions;  and  he  can  overcome 
mountain  barriers,  circumvent  space  on  land  and 
sea,  and  decrease  the  expanse  of  time  by  various 
forms  of  transportation  and  communication.  He 
can  store  food  against  drought  and  famine,  and 
he  has  devised  various  ways  of  coping  with  disease 
carriers,  epidemics,  harmful  bacteria,  destructive 
creatures,  and  other  menaces  in  the  biological 
world. 
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When  all  circumventive  means  fail,  man  can 
escape  by  migrating  to  a  more  favorable  environ- 
ment, as  he  has  done  through  the  ages.  Nomadism 
and  the  unorganized  or  organized  movement  of 
peoples  as  small  groups  or  as  masses  are  the  his- 
torically significant  forms  of  this  adjustive  pro- 
cedure. 

Even  these  more  elemental  adjustive  processes 
involve  interacting  men  as  active  selectors,  plan- 
ners, and  manipulators  of  some  aspects  of  the 
external  environments  in  order  to  contend  with 
their  menacing  phases.  It  is  noteworthy  that  with 
experience,  men  exercise  foresight,  anticipate  some 
of  these  effectors  of  harm,  and  prepare  escape  or 
protection  in  advance  of  the  uncertain  but  pre- 
dictable event. 


Utilization 

The  utilization  processes  fall  short  of  actual 
modification  of  form  and  substance  of  environ- 
mental elements  themselves.  By  using  knowledge 
and  discovered  and  invented  manipulative  pro- 
cedures, mechanisms,  and  organizations,  man  has 
sorted  out,  controlled,  and  even  appropriated  for 
his  well-being  certain  of  the  physical  and  biological 
elements— both  forces  and  materials.  Thus,  Nature 
is  made  a  helpful  friend  instead  of  a  subtle  enemy. 
In  this  way  man  has  utilized  rain  by  storing  it 
and  diverting  it  where  most  needed  for  irrigation; 
harnessed  the  wind  with  windmills  and  used  the 
fall  of  streams  for  power  purposes;  converted  the 
indentations  of  coast  lines  into  harbors  and  natural 
barriers  into  frontiers  and  boundaries;  used  the 
air  for  transportation.  The  very  rhythms  of  nature 
are  predicted  and  utilized  for  all  manner  of  com- 
mercial, recreational,  and  ceremonial  purposes.  The 
processes  of  utilization  are  in  perpetual  flux  as  man 
fails,  learns,  tries,  and  works. 


Transformation* 

Associated  men  have  achieved  their  most  notable 
hegemony  over  nature  in  the  processes  of  transfor- 
mation. By  means  of  these  they  do  vastly  more 

*  This  peculiarly  appropriate  term  is  from  L.  L.  Ber- 
nard, Introduction  to  Sociology  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.,  1942),  pp.  288-330. 


than  merely  circumvent  the  hazards  and  limita- 
tions imposed  by  nature.  They  do  more  than  ap- 
propriate and  utilize  what  nature  provides.  They 
modify  natural  forces  and  materials  and  creatures 
in  structure,  or  function,  or  both,  and  thus  vastly 
increase,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  energies, 
materials,  utilities,  and  services  for  human  satis- 
factions and  purposes.  Here  the  technologies,  with 
their  unique  and  highly  developed  engineering 
processes,  come  into  full  play  as  men  remake  na- 
ture in  all  its  phases  and  subject  it  to  their  use 
and  desires.  By  these  processes  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  modified  and  manipulated  and  the  physi- 
cal energies  are  put  to  work.  Physical  materials, 
such  as  minerals,  metals,  and  wood  are  converted 
into  buildings  and  homes  and  machines  and  cloth- 
ing, and  vegetable  and  animal  fibers  become  tex- 
tiles. Chemical  constituents  of  matter  are  trans- 
formed from  their  natural  forms  and  combinations 
into  all  manner  of  substances  for  innumerable 
specific  uses.  Not  only  are  plants  cultivated  and 
animals  domesticated,  thus  making  them  continu- 
ally available  as  sources  of  food,  manufacturing 
materials,  and  power,  but  by  the  manipulation  of 
known  genetic  principles,  types  of  animals  are 
created  for  various  purposes.  Men  develop  crops 
suitable  to  particular  soil  and  seasonal  and  moisture 
conditions.  Noxious  or  pernicious  bacteria,  insects, 
animals  and  plants  are  destroyed  or  put  to  work 
for  man  in  various  ways.  Space  and  physical  bar- 
riers can  be  converted  into  aids  by  mechanical 
means  of  communication  and  transportation,  and 
he  can  transport  himself  and  all  his  usable  mate- 
rials on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air. 


Destruction  and  Waste 

While  man  has  been  uniquely  adept  as  a  side- 
stepper,  utilizer,  and  transformer,  he  has  also  been 
the  greatest  destroyer  and  waster  of  energies  and 
substances  among  all  of  the  species  of  the  earth. 
By  "destruction"  in  relation  to  natural  resources, 
we  mean  those  antisocial  processes,  unconscious  or 
conscious,  due  to  ignorance,  neglect,  carelessness, 
and  greed  which  cause  individuals  and  groups  to 
destroy  and  spend  natural  resources  and  to  be 
wasteful  in  production  and  distribution  and  de- 
structive and  extravagant  in  consumption. 

Men  have  destroyed  and  wasted  valuable  bio- 
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logical  and  physical  resources.  Forests  have  been 
denuded  and  burned.  Grasslands  and  pastures  have 
been  plowed  up  when  they  should  have  been 
left  as  they  were.  Valuable  animal  and  vegetable 
species  have  been  extinguished  and  pernicious  ones 
permitted  to  flourish.  Soil  has  been  robbed  and 
allowed  to  deteriorate  or  erode  and  wash  away, 
and  the  water-retaining  capacity  of  watersheds  has 
been  destroyed  and  water  supplies  polluted  and 
streams  and  reservoirs  permitted  to  silt  up.  Indus- 
trial firms  have  often  discarded  and  wasted  more 
of  the  raw  materials  than  they  utilized,  and  occa- 
sionally, to  maintain  price  levels  or  monopoly, 
quantities  of  finally  processed  consumption  goods 
have  been  permitted  to  deteriorate  or  have  even 
been  destroyed.  Finally,  use  of  finished  products 
by  the  consumer  has  been  and  is  wasteful.  But 
the  crowning  process  of  waste  and  destruction  has 
been  war  as  it  scarred  landscapes,  destroyed  soils, 
battered  bridges,  harbor  installations,  and  indus- 
trial plants,  converted  to  destructive  ends  every 
form  of  natural  energy  and  useful  substance  and 
all  of  man's  innovative  ability  and  machinery. 

If  we  do  not  cooperatively  use  our  technologies 
for  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  resources, 
we  become  technological  vandals  instead  of  benefi- 
cent collaborators  with,  or  inspired  innovators  of, 
nature. 


Conservation,  Restoration,  Replacement 

These  processes  especially  involve  the  time  per- 
spective in  man's  relationship  to  his  material 
world.  Men  must  consider  what  they  have  done 
to  natural  resources  in  the  past  and  are  now  doing 
and  what  they  desire  for  the  future.  Conservation 
applies  particularly  to  what  Mukerjee  has  called 
"fund"  resources  as  contrasted  to  "flow"  resources. 
(31)  The  flow  resources  are  those  continuously 
produced  by  nature,  such  as  water  power  and 
potential  water  power,  air,  sunshine,  and  much 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Fund  resources  are  those 
which  are  nonreproducible  or  are  very  slowly  re- 
newable, such  as  mineral  and  metal  deposits.  Hav- 
ing characteristics  of  both,  but  apparently  inclining 
more  toward  the  form  of  fund  resources  at  any 
given  time  unless  wisely  utilized,  are  forests,  soils, 
grasslands,  and  arable  lands.  The  flow  resources 
represent  man's  annual  income  from  nature;  while 


fund  resources  constitute  the  capital  which  nature 
has  stored  for  men.  The  conservation  processes  are 
essentially  those  of  administering  or  exercising 
stewardship  in  the  use  of  this  capital  fund. 

By  conservation,  then,  is  meant  the  processes 
whereby  valuable  nonreplaceable  or  only  slowly 
replaceable  resources  are  preserved  from  deteriora- 
tion, extermination,  loss,  or  injury  or  are  restored, 
or  satisfactory  substitutes  are  found  for  them.  Con- 
servation processes  have  significance  for  several 
reasons.  Men  have  discovered  that  certain  resources 
upon  which  the  whole  economy  depends  are  irre- 
placeable and  yet  have  been  used  with  abandon 
and  no  thought  of  the  future,  notably  coal  and 
petroleum.  Others,  such  as  forests  and  good  grass- 
lands, which  are  only  slowly  replaceable,  have 
been  recklessly  used.  Still  others,  like  the  soil,  must 
be  continually  restored  with  respect  to  physical, 
chemical  and  micro-organic  qualities  and  protected 
against  erosion. 

In  applying  the  conservation  concept  through 
private,  semipublic,  and  public  conservation  pro- 
cedures, more  and  more  dependence  should  be 
placed  on  flow  resources.  For  example,  water  power 
should  be  more  fully  developed  and  used  where 
possible  in  place  of  or  to  supplement  coal  and 
petroleum,  and  the  possibilities  of  sun  power 
should  be  more  fully  explored.  The  in-between 
resources  should  be  wisely  used  and  developed  as 
precious  and  depletable  elements.  Forests  should 
not  be  "mined,"  as  they  have  been  quite  generally, 
but  "cropped"  and  continuously  replanted,  as  is 
coming  to  be  the  practice  in  the  United  States. 
The  soil  of  arable  land  should  be  protected  from 
loss  of  essential  chemical  elements  by  crop  rota- 
tion, the  use  of  fertilizers,  control  of  water,  and 
protection  from  harmful  organisms.  Soil  erosion 
should  be  checked  by  appropriate  plantings,  the 
building  of  dams  and  embankments,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  contour  plowing  and  other  modern 
farming  practices,  and  grasslands  should  be  pro- 
tected against  overgrazing  and  plowing-up  during 
the  wet  phase  of  the  rainfall  cycle. 

The  fund  resources  should  be  used  with  the 
greatest  discretion.  Such  fund  resources  as  coal, 
petroleum,  iron  ore  and  most  of  the  other  metals 
are  exhaustible  and  are  being  very  rapidly  con- 
sumed. They  should  be  carefully  husbanded  by 
economical  mining  and  used  only  for  essentials, 
and    efforts    should    be   made    to   utilize    inferior 
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grades  and  to  find  substitutes  before  the  supplies 
are  exhausted. 

The  conservation  processes  are  concerned  with 
repairing  the  damage  and  replacing  the  losses 
arising  from  man's  careless  and  unwise  utilization 
of  natural  resources.  They  are  also  concerned  with 
the  present  generation's  use  of  existing  supplies  of 
durable  and  vitally  essential  material  goods.  But 


the  most  important  function  of  conservation  is  the 
creation  of  a  kind  of  insurance  fund  and  annuity, 
or  a  reserve  against  depreciation,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  future.  In  addition,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
conservation  process  is  devoted  to  training  people 
to  maintain  a  harmonious  and  fruitful  relationship 
with  their  natural  environments.  Nature  is  usually 
responsive  to  these  efforts. 
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SOCIAL   PROCESSES 
AFFECTING   POPULATION 
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A  HUMAN  SOCIETY  is  composed  elementally 
of  the  total  number  of  human  beings  occupying 
its  determined  territory  at  any  given  time.  Every 
population  is  territorially  localized,  that  is,  it  has 
a  spatially  bounded  locale,  which  is  often  an  area 
of  political  jurisdiction— a  district,  village,  ward, 
city,  county,  state,  nation.  All  these  people  are  the 
raw  material  from  which  the  society's  social  rela- 
tions—its social  system— is  shaped.  In  brief,  demog- 
raphy, or  the  science  of  population,  is  the  \eystone 
of  societal  analysis. 

A  census,  or  comprehensive  counting,  is  the 
basic  procedure  for  acquiring  population  facts,  and 
census  data  are  the  primary  source  of  population 
information  and  the  basis  for  population  princi- 
ples. These  data  are  expressed  in  statistical  form 
and  at  first  seem  to  be  a  vast,  complicated  mass  of 
dry-as-dust  figures.  But  the  slightest  insight  re- 
veals   the    fact   that    these    statistics   have   societal 


significance  and  meaning  and  that  they  indicate 
the  fundamental  bases  upon  which  a  society  is  built 
and  by  means  of  which  it  operates.  From  these 
statistics  the  organizational  characteristics  and  the 
social  trends  of  a  society— even  of  a  civilization- 
can  be  seen  emerging. 

Behind  the  statistics  and  the  numerical  indi- 
cators of  various  sorts  are  contributory  factors,  in 
the  form  of  physical,  biological,  psychological,  and 
sociocultural  occurrences,  that  affect  the  primary 
demographic  facts,  such  as  changes  in  marriage, 
birth  and  death  rates,  the  size  of  age,  sex,  ethnic, 
and  class  groups,  in  internal  and  international 
movements  of  persons,  and  so  on.  From  the 
statistical  indicators  all  manner  of  conclusions, 
implications,  and  interpretations  of  an  economic, 
familial,  political,  military,  educational,  socio- 
biological,  and  sociopsychological  nature  are 
possible. 
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Nature  and  Sociological  Significance  of  Population 


This  book  is  not  concerned  with  the  presentation 
of  statistical  data  or  of  the  generally  accepted 
demographic  principles.  A  sizable  body  of  such 
literature  is  available  to  social  scientists.  Rather, 
our  purpose  is  to  examine  the  available  facts  and 
reliable  hypotheses  regarding  the  significance  and 
action  of  sociocultural  factors  and  processes  in  af- 
fecting the  ever-changing  demographic  behavior 
of  a  society  like  our  own. 


Size,  Density,  and  Composition 

The  general  sociological  significance  of  popula- 
tion needs  to  be  pointed  out,  however,  before  the 
examination  of  the  pertinent  factors  and  processes 
is  undertaken.  The  population  of  a  specific  society 
differs  from  that  of  other  societies  in  size,  distribu- 
tion and  density,  composition,  and  internal  tenden- 
cies. Size,  or  the  total  number  of  the  population, 
determines  many  features  of  the  collective  life,  and 
as  the  size  of  the  social  aggregate  increases,  the 
behavior  of  the  members  changes.  Size,  for  ex- 
ample, affects  the  extent  of  specialization  in  that 
it  determines  the  number  of  human  beings  to  be 
functionally  divided,  the  number  of  different  ac- 
tivities to  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  and  the 
number  of  uses  of  given  specialized  products  and 
services.  Every  increase  in  size  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  specialization  may  be  developed.  Larger 
populations  are  also  usually  more  heterogeneous, 
thus  containing  a  greater  assortment  of  potential 
specialists  and  offering  greater  opportunity  for 
intensive  specialization  and  more  diverse  demands. 

The  members  of  a  given  society  are  unequally 
distributed  within  the  area.  There  is  greater  den- 
sity, or  a  larger  number  of  persons  per  square 
mile,  for  example,  in  very  fertile  areas  and  in 
cities.  This  distribution  roughly  affects  the  fre- 
quency and  variety  of  social  contacts  and  the  kinds 
of  collective  activities  that  are  possible  in  various 
localities  and  involves  the  potential  complexity  of 
group  organization.  Societies  differ  with  respect  to 
the  urban-rural  nature  and  the  size  of  both  local 
and  regional  component  communities  within  the 
larger  society. 

A  given  society  is  composed  of  persons  of  both 


sexes  of  various  ages,  ranging  from  the  newly 
born  to  the  very  aged,  arbitrarily  designated  as 
children  and  adults.  Most  people,  though  not  all, 
are  members  of  a  type  of  population  unit  known 
as  "families,"  and  all  fall  within  one  of  four  marital 
categories,  namely,  the  single,  the  married,  the 
widowed,  or  the  divorced.  In  our  country  people 
are  divided  into  various  racial  and  nationality 
classifications.  Their  composition  is  further  differ- 
entiated in  groupings  according  to  socially  signifi- 
cant and  socially  derived  characteristics,  such  as 
occupational  skills,  educational  level,  religious  affili- 
ation, and  socioeconomic  status.  Occasionally,  also, 
an  effort  is  made  to  array  them  on  the  basis  of 
their  biological  quality,  intelligence,  and  social 
proficiency.  Because  of  its  peculiar  composition, 
every  population  has  a  distinctive  character  that 
sets  it  apart  from  other  aggregates.  These  demo- 
graphic peculiarities  are  reflected  in  many  aspects 
of  its  social  organization. 


Population  Change 

Even  more  important  than  the  size,  distribution, 
and  composition  of  the  population  at  any  given 
time  is  the  fact  that  every  aspect  of  it  is  changing 
in  time;  that  is,  it  is  in  continual  process.  As  Vance 
points  out,  population  is  a  matter  of  dynamic  con- 
ditions, not  static  conditions.  It  should  be  regarded 
as  a  "flow,"  not  a  store;  trends  rather  than  a  given 
state  should  be  considered.  (36,  p.  7)  This  flow 
takes  various  forms.  People  are  being  born  and 
others  are  dying,  and  the  ratio  of  these  two  pro- 
cesses and,  hence,  the  rate  of  natural  increase  and 
replacement,  or  of  growth  and  decline,  are  ever- 
fluctuating. 

The  vital  processes  of  reproduction  and  mortal- 
ity are  always  governed  by  selective  factors  and 
occur  at  different  rates  among  the  different  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  Marriage  varies  as  to 
rate  among  the  different  levels  of  the  population. 
The  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  different 
age  groups,  sex  groups,  ethnic  groups,  and  all  other 
population  categories  changes  continually.  Some 
groups  may  be  disappearing.  Within  the  society, 
there  is  physical  movement  of  people,  and  there  is 
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migration  into  and  out  of  the  society,  which  aug- 
ments or  diminishes  the  number  of  persons  in  any 
given  segment  and  area.  These  processes  also  occur 
selectively.  These  changes  continually  modify  the 
general  and  specific  numbers,  the  distribution, 
composition,  and  quality  of  the  population. 


Effects  of  Population  Change 

Population  change  is  a  dynamic  affair.  Needless 
to  say,  it  has  dynamic  effects.  Increase  or  decrease 
of  numbers,  for  example,  means  a  changing  adjust- 
ment to  environment.  It  also  implies  altered  poten- 
tialities of  social  organization,  in  that  it  opens  up 
new  possibilities  or  imposes  new  limitations.  A 
change  in  composition  of  the  population,  such  as 
a  marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  aged, 
requires  or  brings  with  it  wide  changes.  In  this 
particular  instance  it  has  produced  notable  changes 
in  the  economy  (more  products  for  the  aged), 
housing  (fewer  detached  family  residences  and 
more  apartments),  personal  services  (for  example, 
medical)  and  recreational  services  (less  participat- 
ing recreation),  the  labor  force,  and  education.  It 
has  also  increased  demands  for  special  social  ser- 
vices, such  as  pensions,  and  possibly  a  trend 
toward  conservatism  in  all  kinds  of  organizations 
and  institutions. 

In  brief,  the  size,  composition,  and  distribution 
of  the  persons  of  a  society  are  of  fundamental  im- 


portance in  its  cultural  and  societal  structure  and 
organization,  and  the  demographic  processes  going 
on  within  and  about  it  have  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect effects  among  almost  all  social  processes, 
functions,  and  relationships.  Changes  in  size  and 
composition  pari  passu  bring  changes  in  the  rela- 
tionships and  hence  in  social  structure,  create  de- 
mands for  new  functions  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  and  desires  of  the  people,  and  set  in  motion 
new  and  revised  processes.  Population  may  be  con- 
ceived of  both  as  a  principal  permissive  and  as  a 
principal  limiting  factor  of  social  phenomena. 
Learning  how  to  control  demographic  processes 
enables  man  to  determine  in  some  measure  not 
only  the  size  but  also  the  organization  and  func- 
tioning of  a  nation. 

It  should  be  noted  too  that  population  bears  a 
close  and  sharply  delineated  relationship  to  such 
vital  aspects  of  a  society  as  its  science  and  tech- 
nology, economy,  government,  nutrition  and 
health,  literacy  and  education,  utilization  of  topo- 
graphical, physical,  and  biological  resources,  ecol- 
ogy, positional  arrangements  and  class  structure, 
family  organization,  qualitative  composition,  inter- 
national position,  and  even  religious  make-up.  A 
knowledge  of  demography  is  essential  in  all 
theoretical  understanding  of  human  society,  in  all 
determination  of  policy— private,  special-interest 
group,  and  public— and  for  all  efforts  at  practical 
reconstruction.  Social  phenomena  always  involve 
aggregates  of  human  beings. 


Human  Demographic  Behavior 


In  general,  wherever  there  is  energy,  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  equilibrium  between  the  carriers 
of  the  energy  and  the  forces  of  the  medium  with- 
in which  they  act  (Chapter  4).  Among  living 
things  this  means  that  the  organisms  are  ever 
seeking  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  all  the  factors 
of  their  environment  that  affect  their  life.  In  brief, 
there  is  a  continuous  and  persistent  tendency  to 
effect  what  might  be  called  an  "organism-environ- 
ment equation."  Man  is  no  exception  to  this  ele- 
mental and  essential  tendency  to  achieve  an  equi- 
librium. The  human  species,  like  every  other,  is 
constantly  in  process  of  adjustment  to  its  total 
environment. 


Of  crucial  significance  in  this  adjustment  process 
is  the  ability  to  achieve  adequate  survivorship,  so 
that  an  unbroken  line  of  succession  can  be  main- 
tained generation  after  generation.  This  survivor- 
ship, fundamentally,  is  a  matter  of  preponderance 
of  births  over  deaths  as  these  processes  are  affected 
by  the  physiological  performance  of  the  particular 
organisms  in  both  fertility  and  viability.  These 
performances,  in  turn,  are  determined  in  consider- 
able measure  by  an  array  of  factors  in  the  total 
environments  that  augment  and  diminish  both 
births  and  deaths.  Among  human  beings,  for 
example,  the  birth  rate  is  below  the  fecundity,  or 
potential  physiological  ability  to  reproduce,  and  the 
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death  rate  is  always  above  that  which  would  exist 
if  all  were  able  to  achieve  the  maximum  possible 
life  span  of  our  species. 

Any  analysis  of  the  organism-environment  equa- 
tion must  start  with  an  elementary  analysis  of  the 
basic  biological  factors  in  the  organism  that  are 
involved  in  fertility  and  mortality  and  those  in  the 
natural  environment  that  affect  births  and  deaths. 
This  analysis  will  be  made  with  special  reference 
to  man. 


Basic  Biological  Characteristics  of  Man 

There  are  three  basic  biological  characteristics  of 
man. 

Sex  Urge.  The  sex  urge  is  powerful  in  man, 
as  in  all  other  species.  But  in  man  a  distinctive 
feature  is  that  this  urge  is  continuous  throughout 
life  for  both  males  and  females;  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  oestrus  or  seasonal  periodicity.  It  is  naturally 
affected  in  intensity  by  physiological  vitality,  which 
is  affected  by  disease,  nutrition,  and  organic  and 
nervous  conditions. 

Reproductive  Capacity,  or  Fecundity.  The  hu- 
man male  is  able  to  inseminate  females  from 
adolescence  to  death,  although  this  capacity  tends 
to  taper  off  in  intensity  and  potency  in  senescence. 
Females  are  normally  capable  of  conception  and 
childbearing  from  between  eleven  and  fifteen  years 
of  age  to  between  forty-five  and  fifty  years,  al- 
though there  are  occasional  exceptions  at  the 
extremes  of  the  conception  span.  All  other  condi- 
tions being  favorable,  man  has  the  capacity  to 
double  his  numbers  every  seventeen  years.  Natural 
factors  which  reduce  this  capacity  are  physiological 
sterility,  malnutrition,  diseases  of  the  organism, 
and  injuries. 

Life  Span  and  Time  of  Death.  The  maximum 
life  span  of  man  is  approximately  one  hundred 
years.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  death  falls 
far  short  of  this  biological  maximum.  Even  the 
Biblical  "three  score  and  ten"  is  still  beyond  usual 
attainment,  though  Western  peoples  are  approach- 
ing it. 

Death  is  certain  and  is  caused  by  malnutrition 
and  starvation,  disease  and  organic  failure,  and 


natural  lethal  conditions,  including  the  catastro- 
phes of  nature.  (25)  Science,  however,  is  ceaselessly 
trying  to  control  these  factors. 


Basic  Factors  of  Geographic  Environment 

The  elemental  factor  in  geographic  environment 
is  living  space,  that  is,  land  or  standing  room. 
Land  is  never  unlimited  in  amount  or  quality. 
Thus,  it  always  sets  definite  limits  to  increase  in 
numbers;  for  numbers  can  never  increase  beyond 
the  supporting  power  of  the  habitat.  There  is  al- 
ways a  maximum  man-land  ratio.  The  land  area 
of  the  globe  amounts  to  only  about  57,000,000 
square  miles  out  of  a  total  of  197,000,000  square 
miles,  or  roughly  30  percent  of  its  total  area,  and 
most  of  this  is  not  readily  habitable  and  usable.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  5  percent  of 
the  entire  land  area  of  the  earth  contains  over  one 
half  the  world  population.  (26,  p.  268) 

Three  geographic  factors  limit  human  life  and 
habitation  and  contribute  to  births  and  deaths. 
These  are: 

Terrain  and  Soil.  The  land  surface  of  the 
earth  is  made  up  of  mountainous  areas,  tundras, 
deserts,  and  swamps  which  preclude  habitation  and 
hinder  movement  and  of  great  plains  and  river 
valleys  which  are  conducive  to  both  habitation  and 
movement.  In  the  main,  torrid  or  arctic  latitudes 
are  difficult  to  live  in,  whereas  temperate  latitudes 
make  habitation  easy.  Human  beings  normally 
thrive  in  the  lower  altitudes.  Good  natural  soil, 
ultimately  essential  to  sustain  all  forms  of  life,  is 
relatively  scarce,  and  the  minerals,  metals,  and 
other  important  chemicals  are  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 

Climate  and  Weather.  Extremes  of  rainfall  or 
aridity,  sunshine  and  cloudiness,  heat  and  cold  in 
particular  areas  discourage  human  habitation,  as 
do  very  great  seasonal  variations.  Human  beings 
and  societal  life  flourish  during  the  favorable  stages 
of  the  great  climatic  cycles  and  deteriorate  in  the 
unfavorable  periods,  such  as  the  drought  or  ice  age 
epochs. 

Catastrophic  Physical  Forces.  Catastrophic  phy- 
sical forces  include  volcanic  disturbances  and  earth- 
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quakes,  floods  and  tidal  waves,  cyclones,  tornadoes 
and  hurricanes,  lightning,  and  natural  fires  which 
destroy  human  beings.  Men  gamble  on  escaping 
the  devastation  of  these  forces,  however,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world— our  Middle  West,  Japan,  Mex- 
ico, West  Indies,  to  name  a  few. 


Basic  Biological  Factors  of  Environment 

In  man's  environment  other  forms  of  life  fall 
into  innumerable  categories.  But,  in  general,  some 
of  them  are  useful  and  beneficial  to  man,  con- 
tributing food  and  a  host  of  other  materials  essen- 
tial to  his  life,  and  others  are  harmful,  contributing 
poisons  and  causing  injury,  diseases,  epidemics, 
and  plagues. 

These  are  the  elemental  factors  in  survival.  The 
actual  reproductive  performance  is  dependent 
partly  on  the  physiological  health  of  both  females 
and  males  and  partly  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
instinctive  sex  urge  is  influenced  and  manipulated 
in  bringing  about  actual  conception.  Every  actual 
death  performance  results  from  some  combination 
of  insufficient  standing  room,  malnutrition,  disease 
and  organic  impairment,  accident,  and  catastrophe, 
and,  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  sometimes  sui- 
cide. Thus,  both  births  and  deaths,  as  they  actually 
occur,  are  due  to  innate  genetic  physiological 
capacity  and  influential  environmental  factors  af- 
fecting the  organism  physically,  psychically,  and 
socially. 

Below  the  human  level  this  balance  with  nature 
is  largely  an  automatic  adjustment  implemented 
by  a  process  known  as  "natural  selection."  At  the 
lowest  life  levels  survival  is  a  matter  of  enormous 
fertility,  usually  the  maximum  that  the  reproduc- 
tive power  of  the  various  species  and  the  environ- 
ment permit,  countered  by  an  extremely  high 
mortality,  which  is  due  to  a  combination  of  such 
natural  conditions  as  overcrowding,  starvation, 
fighting,  destruction  by  other  species  and  by  con- 
ditions and  changes  within  the  physical  environ- 
ment. Natural  selection  acts  ultimately  through 
the  death  rate,  for  the  survival  process  always 
involves  an  enormous  expenditure  of  vital  energy. 

Higher  on  the  life  scale,  forms  of  cooperation 
and  other  adjustment  procedures  which  tend  to 
preserve  life  and  postpone  death  for  greater  num- 
bers of  the  species  are  noted.  These  procedures, 
however,  are  largely  reflexive  or  instinctive  and 


are  a  matter  of  natural  selection.  Even  at  the 
monkey  and  ape  level  learned  and  creative  manip- 
ulation is  a  limited  aspect  of  adjustive  behavior. 

Another  aspect  of  survival  and  balance  in  the 
organism-environment  equation  is  the  tendency  of 
organisms  that  have  any  mobility  whatsoever  to 
"flow"  or  migrate.  They  seek  to  avoid  harm  or 
extinction  in  an  environment  by  moving  to  a  less 
hostile  or  more  compatible  one.  This  is  also  a 
phase  of  the  process  of  natural  selection.  Men,  too, 
individually  and  in  varying  numbers,  have  sought 
to  improve  their  lot  through  migration.  The  move- 
ment of  men  has  usually  been  conscious  and  has 
involved  an  array  of  socially  motivating  and  so- 
cially selective  factors,  which  will  be  discussed 
later.  The  distribution  of  men  is  always  a  tempo- 
rary affair;  there  is  never  any  final  locational 
adjustment. 


Manipulation  of  the  Elemental  Factors 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  noted  that  man's 
adjustment  to  his  physical  and  biological  environ- 
ment has  never  been  purely  passive,  never  a  com- 
pletely automatic  submission  or  adaptation  to 
physical  and  biological  propulsive  and  selective 
forces  and  conditions.  In  the  present  chapter  we 
shall  see  that  his  demographic  performance  has 
at  no  time  been  entirely  automatic  or  simply 
natural,  even  among  the  most  primitive  peoples 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  considerable  measure  of  social  selection 
by  means  of  sociocultural  processes.  Wittingly  and 
unwittingly  man  has  intervened  and  mitigated  the 
factors  that  affected  his  survival  equilibrium 
through  interactional  processes.  As  he  has  become 
more  adept  culturally  he  has  developed  bodies  of 
knowledge,  sets  of  technics  and  techniques,  and  a 
social  order  that  have  enabled  him  to  manipulate 
himself,  his  land,  and  a  variety  of  other  resources 
and,  hence,  in  varying  measure  have  enabled  him 
to  control  his  fertility,  morbidity,  mortality,  loca- 
tion, and  migration. 

Human  societies  thus  have  been  hostile  to  mere 
natural  selection  and  have  set  limits  to  the  struggle 
for  mere  existence.  They  have  developed  and  uti- 
lized values  and  arts  and  higher  levels  of  living 
which  freed  them  from  many  of  the  life  and  death 
rigidities  imposed  by  nature.  Men  have  exercised 
preferences  with  respect  to  mating,  birth,  death, 
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place  of  abode,  and  movements.  These  activities 
have  sometimes  been  preventive,  but  frequently 
they  have  been  highly  creative  and  constructive. 

Men  have  not  been  satisfied  merely  to  subsist 
and  survive.  They  have  eternally  sought  a  com- 
fortable margin  of  safety  and  a  quality  of  life. 
Even  primitives  have  tried  to  limit  conceptions 
and  births  and  have  engaged  in  euthanasia  so  that 
the  survivors  could  weather  the  seasonal  and  cli- 
matic cycles.  (19)  Thus,  men  have  persistently 
attempted  to  develop  and  maintain  a  favorable 
balance  in  their  behalf.  Moreover,  in  recent  times 
in  the  Western  world,  men  have  been  concerned 
with  what  the  economists  call  "opportunity  cost," 
that  is,  weighing  the  time,  energy,  discomfort,  and 
inconvenience  of  child  rearing  against  a  host  of 
social  and  cultural  opportunities. 

Some  of  the  social  action  that  has  affected  popu- 
lation performance  has,  of  course,  been  short- 
sighted, and  some  has  been  highly  detrimental  to 
man's  survival  and  has  effected  unbalance,  as  will 


be  noted  later.  But  distinctive  and  characteristic 
human  demographic  behavior  is  the  result  of  socio- 
cultural  factors  and  processes,  whether  advanta- 
geous or  detrimental.  These  sociocultural  processes 
and  factors  in  societies  like  our  own  not  only 
influence  but  even  determine  the  nature  of  the 
population  and  its  changes. 

Concretely,  these  processes  and  factors  determine 
in  considerable  measure  who  shall  marry  whom 
and  at  what  age;  how  many  shall  be  born  and  to 
whom;  who  is  more  likely  to  die  and  how  death 
may  be  persistently  postponed;  how  many  can 
live  in  an  area  and  where,  and  what  they  do;  who 
shall  move  and  when  and  where.  To  understand 
the  distinctive  population  conditions  of  a  given 
society,  it  is  far  more  important  to  understand  the 
social  processes,  which  affect  the  society,  than  the 
biological  processes,  which  are  shared  with  all 
organisms;  for  the  social  processes  are  ever  modify- 
ing the  biological.  Men  do  not  perform  merely  as 
biological  specimens  but  as  social  beings. 


Processes  and  Factors  Affecting  Population  Numbers 


The  total  number  of  human  beings  in  a  society 
affects  the  operation  of  that  society  in  a  multitude 
of  ways.  In  a  modern  society  these  are  important 
because  they  determine: 

1.  The  size  of  the  labor  force  and  hence  the 
human  essentials  for  physical  maintenance  and  for 
success  in  economic  competition. 

2.  The  man  power  for  military  action. 

3.  A  population  large  enough  to  provide  rich 
cultural  interstimulation. 

4.  A  basis  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  division 
of  labor  and  specialization  of  functions  essential 
to  a  high  level  of  group  existence. 

5.  The  amount  and  kind  of  political  adminis- 
tration and  other  social  processes  and  functions. 

The  major  sets  of  processes  affecting  the  num- 
bers of  a  given  popoulation  occupying  a  given, 
usually  politically  determined,  area  are  (1)  those 
relating  to  natural  increase,  including  the  processes 
and  social  procedures,  such  as  social  movements, 
affecting  marriages,  births,  and  deaths;  (2)  incor- 
poration procedures,  whereby  adjoining  areas  with 
their  population  are  added  to  a  given  political  juris- 
diction through  political  or  military  action;  and 


(3)  migration,  that  is,  the  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary movement  of  individuals  and  groups  into  and 
out  of  a  defined  area.  The  last  is  so  important  that 
it  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  section. 


Natural  Increase  and  Decrease 

The  primary  determinant  of  numbers  of  persons 
in  different  areas  of  the  world  is  natural  increase, 
or  the  preponderance  of  births  over  deaths.  But  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  natural  increase  among 
human  beings  is  not  entirely  based  on  natural 
factors,  that  is,  mere  biological  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Many  formal  and  informal  social-control 
processes,  which  encourage  or  retard  marriages 
and  births  in  different  manner  and  degree  for  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  population,  and  conditions 
and  movements,  which  protect  or  conserve  life  and 
hence  postpone  death,  are  in  effect  in  modern 
societies. 

Marriage  Selection  and  Marriage  Differentials. 

Mating  among  human  beings  is  not  merely  a  mat- 
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ter  of  sex  attraction  and  cohabitation.  All  known 
societies  prefer  that  human  beings  be  born  of  per- 
sons married  in  some  combination,  such  as  the 
almost  universal  combination  of  monogamy;  hence, 
nearly  all  reproduction  takes  place  within  some 
form  of  marriage  institution.  The  factors  affecting 
marriage— those  who  do  marry  differentially  with- 
in those  conditions  and  the  proportion  of  the  total 
population  that  is  married— are  therefore  important 
considerations  in  reproduction. 

The  elemental  factor  in  marriage  is  meeting  and 
the  possibility  of  acquaintanceship.  But  a  host  of 
discriminatory  factors  determine  who  may  or  is 
likely  to  marry  whom,  when,  and  at  what  age. 
Following  are  some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
in  our  society: 

Institutional  Controls  of  Marriage.  Wide- 
spread political  regulation  of  marriage  involves  a 
definite  marriage  contract,  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  age  for  both  sexes,  the  proscription  of 
bigamy  or  polygamy,  and,  varying  among  the 
states,  waiting  periods  and  health  certificates,  spe- 
cific grounds  for  divorce,  and  the  prohibition  of 
intermarriage  between  members  of  certain  ethnic 
groups.  Celibacy  is  generally  one  of  the  conditions 
for  males  and  females  in  certain  religious  orders, 
and  among  many  religious  groups  great  pressure 
is  exerted  upon  lay  members  to  "marry  within  the 
faith." 

Mores  and  Customs.  The  mores  set  up  the 
standards  on  which  acceptable  or  likely  marriage 
depends  among  different  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  general  the  lower  classes  tend  to  marry 
at  an  earlier  age  and  in  greater  volume  than  the 
upper  classes.  At  higher  educational  levels  people 
tend  to  marry  later,  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  education  the  less  likely  are  women  to  marry. 
People  are  most  likely  to  marry  "within  their  class" 
and  within  their  own  or  with  closely  related  race 
or  nationality  groups.  Similarly,  native-born  are 
more  likely  to  marry  native-born.  The  mores  of 
different  segments  of  the  population  also  vary  in 
the  degree  to  which  they  permit  the  remarriage  of 
divorced  and  widowed  persons. 

Demographic  Conditions.  An  important  factor 
in  marriage  is  the  balance  of  the  sexes  in  any 
defined  area.  If  the  numbers  of  each  sex  of  mar- 
riageable age  are  unequal,  obviously  some  of  the 
numerically  preponderant  sex  cannot  marry.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  there  is  an  excess  of  males,  there 


will  be  many  bachelors  and  few  spinsters,  and  vice 
versa.  The  proportion  of  the  age  groups  also  affects 
marriage.  If  the  population  is  normal  or  consists 
principally  of  persons  in  early  maturity,  the 
marriage  rates  will  be  normal  or  above  normal, 
other  things  being  equal. 

Social  Conditions.  Marriage  is  closely  related 
to  economic  conditions.  Thus,  in  time  of  business 
depression  with  its  attendant  unemployment,  the 
marriage  rate  tends  to  fall  off,  but  the  difference 
is  usually  made  up  as  economic  conditions  im- 
prove. The  birth  rate  will  show  corresponding 
fluctuations.  Opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
women  tend  to  reduce  their  likelihood  of  marriage 
or  delay  marriage,  and  certain  occupations,  such  as 
school  teaching,  tend  to  isolate  women  from  mar- 
riageable men  and  reduce  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quaintance. The  length  of  training  and  the  expense 
of  preparation  for  the  professions  also  tend  to 
postpone  the  time  of  marriage  and  in  marriages  to 
reduce  the  number  of  offspring. 

Urban-rural  conditions  are  also  important  in 
marriage.  Urban  life,  with  its  comfortable  celibacy, 
based  on  bachelor  apartments  for  both  sexes,  com- 
mercial eating  facilities,  and  so  on,  and  high  cost 
of  establishing  a  home,  tends  to  reduce  marriage. 
However,  because  of  the  preponderance  of  females 
in  most  cities,  males  have  a  higher  marriage  inci- 
dence in  cities  than  females,  and  among  all  age 
groups,  cities  have  more  spinsters  and  widows  and 
a  lower  proportion  of  married  women.  Urban  con- 
ditions make  both  the  divorced  status  and  widow- 
hood easier.  Agricultural  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
practically  requires  a  "home  plant,"  and  females 
have  a  higher  marriage  incidence  in  rural  areas 
than  males.  Migration  directly  affects  the  marriage 
situation  at  both  the  sending  and  the  receiving 
points.  These  effects  will  be  discussed  later  in  con- 
nection with  migration. 

Birth  Selection.  Procreation  is  a  highly  private 
matter  between  one  male  and  one  female  and  al- 
ways involves  someone  else  who  is  going  to  be 
procreated  in  the  future.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
direct,  immediate,  individual  survival  or  well- 
being.  In  fact,  as  most  view  procreation,  it  involves 
inconvenience,  pain,  strain,  and  expense.  Hence, 
birth  rates  are  subject  to  intentional  personal  con- 
trol. 

As  is  well  known,  for  over  a  century,  the  gen- 
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eral  tendency  of  the  birth  rate  among  Western 
peoples  has  been  persistently  downward,  although 
there  have  been  fluctuations.  The  factors  respon- 
sible for  this  will  be  discussed  below.  To  get  at  the 
significant  aspects  of  this  flow,  however,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  examine  the  fertility  variations  among  the 
different  segments  of  the  population. 

The  potential  or  actual  reproducers  are  suscepti- 
ble in  different  manner  and  degree  to  a  great 
variety  of  social  and  cultural  situations,  pressures, 
and  processes.  These  conditions  provide  them  with 
diverse  social  standards  and  life  achievement  goals, 
which  in  turn  affect  their  respective  patterns  of 
reproductive  behavior.  Hence,  the  birth  rates  are 
never  the  same  for  all  segments  and  levels  of  the 
population,  whether  the  tendency  of  the  over-all 
rates  is  generally  downward  or  upward.  Therefore, 
it  is  of  primary  importance,  first,  to  be  conscious 
of  the  general  birth  differentials  operative  in  a 
going  society  and  then  to  have  some  comprehen- 
sion of  the  sociocultural  processes  and  factors  that 
contribute  to  them. 

The  more  obvious  birth  differentials,  expressed 
quite  generally  and  without  detailed  features  or 
occasional  essential  qualifications,  are  noted  here. 
Needless  to  say,  they  are  interrelated  and  over- 
lapping. 

Regional  Differences.  The  least  progressive 
regions,  or  those  most  depressed  and  retarded, 
especially  along  economic  and  educational  lines, 
have  higher  birth  rates  than  the  more  advanced 
regions.  For  example,  in  the  United  States  birth 
rates  are  highest  in  the  Southeast  and  lowest  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  although  they  are  rising  in  the 
latter  region  as  a  result  of  recent  changes  in  the 
age-group  composition. 

Rural-Urban  Differences.  Fertility  is  gener- 
ally higher  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  areas.  The 
largest  cities  have  the  lowest  birth  rates,  but  the 
birth  rates  become  higher  as  the  cities  become 
smaller.  Rural  areas  usually  have  the  highest  birth 
rates,  and  the  rates  among  farm  populations  are 
higher  than  those  for  the  rural  nonfarm  groups. 
Rural  fertility  is  less  near  cities  and  increases  as 
the  rural  residents  are  farther  removed  from  cities. 
However,  fertility  has  been  decreasing  more  rap- 
idly in  rural  areas  than  in  urban,  and  also  more 
rapidly  among  farmers  than  among  nonfarm  rural 
residents.  In  1952,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
the  rural  birth  rate  was  actually  lower  than  the 


urban  birth  rate,  and  the  urban  birth  rate  was 
increasing. 

Occupational  Differences.  In  general,  the  fer- 
tility of  urban  occupational  groups  increases  as  we 
move  down  the  list  of  occupational  categories 
from  professional,  to  business  (these  two  consti- 
tuting the  white-collar  workers),  to  skilled  work- 
ers, to  unskilled  laborers.  The  birth  rates  for  farm 
groups  are  not  so  divergent,  but  a  differentiation 
is  apparent,  with  owners  lowest,  renters  next,  and 
farm  laborers  the  highest.  Of  all  the  urban  cate- 
gories only  unskilled  laborers  approach  the  fertility 
of  farm  groups. 

Differences  among  Educational  Levels.  Illit- 
erates have  higher  birth  rates  than  literates.  Mar- 
ried couples  with  only  an  elementary  education 
have  more  children,  on  the  average,  than  those 
with  a  high-school  or  college  education.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  latter  two  categories,  however, 
are  not  great.  Higher  education,  in  addition  to 
extra  cost  and  time  that  are  required,  has  the  effect 
of  causing  later  marriages  and  higher  goals  and, 
especially  among  women,  of  producing  celibacy. 
In  general,  the  higher  the  education  of  individuals 
the  lower  their  fertility. 

Differences  in  Socioeconomic  Status.  The  so- 
cioeconomic status  rests  upon  a  combination  of 
income,  occupation,  education,  nativity,  residence, 
and  prestige  on  a  scale  of  social  rating  and  ap- 
proval. In  general,  fertility  tends  to  be  highest 
among  the  groups  with  least  favorable  economic 
and  social  status,  or  those  with  the  lowest  plane 
of  living.  According  to  any  index  of  economic 
status,  the  fertility  rates  of  the  underprivileged 
groups  are  generally  higher  than  those  of  higher- 
income  and  propertied  segments  of  the  population. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  of  a  gradual  upward 
trend  in  fertility  among  some  of  the  upper  classes. 

Differences  in  Dependency.  Recipients  of  re- 
lief are  more  fertile  than  the  general  population, 
but  this  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  birth  rates 
increase  after  families  go  on  relief.  The  situation 
of  reliefers  is  due  partly  to  their  relative  social 
incompetence  and  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining large  families  in  difficult  economic  times 
and  the  financial  inability  to  obtain  contraceptive 
materials.  The  situation  accentuates  the  general 
relation  between  poverty  and  high  fertility. 

Differences  in  Age  at  Marriage,  Especially  of 
the  Wife.    It  has  been  consistently  demonstrated 
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that  the  earlier  the  age  at  marriage  the  greater 
the  number  of  births. 

Differences  in  Religious  Affiliation.  In  the 
United  States,  Catholics,  Mormons,  and  members 
of  fundamentalist  sects  have  the  highest  fertility 
among  religious  groupings.  The  Mormons  have 
the  highest  birth  rates  in  the  nation,  although  this 
is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  also  pre- 
dominantly rural. 

Differences  in  I.Q.  Families  with  the  lowest 
I.Q.  ratings  (short  of  being  feeble-minded)  have 
the  largest  number  of  children,  and  those  with  the 
highest  I.Q.  ratings  have  the  smallest  number.  In 
schools  children  making  high  scores  in  intelligence 
tests  come  on  the  average  from  smaller  families 
than  do  children  with  low  ratings.  Such  tested 
intelligence,  however,  bears  a  close  relationship  to 
family  cultural  conditions.  Thus,  children  with 
inferior  cultural-intellectual  development  tend  to 
come  from  larger  families  than  do  those  with 
superior  development  as  measured  by  tests.  (21, 
pp.  146-147) 

Differences  in  Racial  Groupings.  Minority 
racial  groups,  with  a  marginal  status,  usually  have 
higher  birth  rates. 

The  Extent  of  Abortion.  The  practice  of 
abortion  is  largely  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree 
in  which  birth  control  is  successfully  practiced. 
The  latter  is  primarily  a  matter  of  intelligence, 
educational  level,  economic  status,  and  religious 
affiliation  of  the  respective  families. 

In  addition  to  these  group  differentials  in  fer- 
tility, mention  should  be  made  of  two  significant 
temporal  differentials  that  apply  to  a  society  as 
a  whole.  The  first  is  prosperity  and  depression.  For 
most  sections  of  the  population,  births  are  more 
numerous  when  the  varied,  combined  economic 
processes  are  operating  so  as  to  produce  prosperity. 
The  other  differential  is  war  and  peace.  When 
males  in  early  maturity  are  withdrawn  from  mar- 
riage and  family  life  in  wartime,  births  diminish. 
Usually  there  is  a  compensatory  upsurge  of  births 
when  the  males  return  and  normal  family  life  is 
resumed. 

In  general,  birth  differentials  rest  largely  upon 
variations  in  the  diffusion,  acceptance,  and  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  family-limitation  practices 
(birth  control)  among  different  localities,  differ- 
ent social-economic-cultural  levels,  and  special  (for 
example,  religious)  groups  of  the  population,  and 


upon  differences  in  the  socioeconomic  ways  and 
places  of  living  of  the  different  elements  of  the 
population.  All  of  these  are  outgrowths  of  social 
conditions  and  situations,  which  in  turn  are  all 
induced  by  social  processes— but  it  is  impossible  to 
inventory  every  one  of  them. 

Major  Processes  Affecting  Fertility.  The  fer- 
tility differentials  are  due  in  large  part  to  the 
varying  degrees  to  which  different  segments  of  the 
population  have  been  affected  by,  and  become  sen- 
sitive to,  several  intimately  related  social  processes. 

Technological  Advance,  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, and  Increase  of  Wealth.  These  related 
processes  involve  the  industrialization-urbanization 
processes,  the  general  significance  of  which  has 
been  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  Here  the  specific 
demographic  effects  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

As  industrial  revolution  develops  in  a  society,  it 
quite  generally  effects  a  revolution  in  reproduc- 
tion. Owing  to  both  urban  and  rural  mechaniza- 
tion of  industry,  the  general  utilization  of  mechani- 
cal power,  and  the  advances  in  transportation, 
resources  can  be  much  more  proficiently  and 
economically  developed  and  utilized,  and  vastly 
more  of  them  can  be  made  accessible  to  more 
people.  A  great  increase  in  the  amount  and  range 
of  wealth  results. 

As  long  as  the  increase  of  wealth  means  merely 
a  movement  upward  from  a  bare  minimum  of  sub- 
sistence to  no  more  than  sufficiency  for  elemental 
physiological  needs  of  a  population  or  portion 
thereof,  it  results  in  an  increase  of  births.  But 
when  wealth  increases  beyond  this  sufficiency  level 
and  takes  the  added  form  of  available  decencies, 
comforts,  and  luxuries,  it  begins  to  have  a  restric- 
tive effect  among  all  sections  of  the  population 
which  desire  these  higher  forms  of  wealth  surplus. 
In  brief,  the  standard-of-living  factor  begins  to 
operate. 

Competition  for  a  Higher  Standard  of  Living. 
Competition  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  is  es- 
sentially a  psychoeconomic  process.  Wealth  is  a  pri- 
mary factor  in  the  standard  of  living.  But  wealth 
is  not  equally  divided,  and  there  is  therefore  com- 
petition for  its  acquisition.  Individuals  desire  more 
and  more  of  the  wealth,  competitively  acquired, 
for  themselves,  because  wealth,  or  the  more  con- 
spicuous and  desired  evidences  thereof  in  the  form 
of  luxuries  and  conveniences,  gives  social  standing. 
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Related  to  wealth  are  various  highly  valued  social 
and  cultural  opportunities.  In  most  instances, 
among  the  persons  and  segments  of  the  population 
influenced  by  the  standard-of-living  factor,  the 
economic  and  social  wants  increase  in  range  and 
volume  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  satisfying 
them.  But  always  there  is  the  feeling  of  urgency 
to  achieve  an  ever-higher  standard  of  living  and 
social  position  or  at  least  to  retain  the  one  achieved. 
The  humiliation  of  low  status  must  be  avoided. 

Social  Democratization.  In  the  case  of  our  so- 
ciety at  least,  the  opportunities  for  achieving  higher 
standards  of  living  have  been  accompanied  by  great 
gains  along  democratic  lines.  Caste  barriers  have 
weakened  and  classes  are  relatively  open.  Educa- 
tion is  not  merely  a  privilege,  but  to  some  extent 
is  required  of  all  classes  and  levels.  The  ballot  is 
practically  universal,  and  all  can  participate  in 
political  activity.  Both  physical  and  social  mobility 
are  possible.  Legal  sumptuary  restrictions  have  dis- 
appeared, and  all  can  buy  and  enjoy  anything  for 
which  they  can  pay.  These  multiple  freedoms  and 
opportunities  have  given  us,  and  have  continually 
accentuated,  what  has  been  called  "social  capillar- 
ity," that  is,  the  straining  to  reach  the  higher  rungs 
of  the  social  ladder.  Among  certain  segments  of 
the  population  a  quasi-moral  stigma  comes  to  be 
attached  to  those  persons  who  do  not  strive  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living. 

Urbanization.  Urban  life  makes  children  a 
luxury,  an  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  a  liabil- 
ity for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Here  the  social  com- 
petition is  intensified;  the  search  for  pleasure  and 
culture  is  greater  than  in  the  country;  the  eman- 
cipation of  women,  including  their  growing  eco- 
nomic independence  and  enlarged  and  diversified 
opportunities  for  employment,  is  more  advanced; 
the  cost  of  living  is  higher;  housing  is  more  ex- 
pensive, living  quarters  more  confined,  play  fa- 
cilities and  self-care  of  children  are  more  limited, 
thus  requiring  more  parental  or  institutional 
attention;  and  so  on.  In  the  rural  areas,  children 
are  still  an  economic  asset,  in  diminishing  meas- 
ure, to  be  sure.  But  the  city  family,  as  noted  on 
page  36,  has  almost  no  productive  functions  as 
such.  Furthermore,  in  the  rural  areas  familistic 
religion  and  mores  and  the  greater  fixity  and  se- 
curity of  the  family  still  militate  less  against  off- 
spring. 

Social  Movements.    Three  types  of  social  move- 


ments have  contributed  to  birth-rate  changes. 
Humanitarian  movements,  which  inspired  differ- 
ent kinds  of  social  legislation,  are  one  type. 
Child-labor  legislation,  invariably  and  of  necessity 
accompanied  by  compulsory  school-attendance 
laws,  has  added  to  the  cost  of  child  production. 
Although  every  socially  minded  person  approves 
of  these  laws,  it  must  be  recognized  that  when 
children  cannot  engage  in  employment  (save 
along  certain  restricted  lines)  and  must  attend 
school  up  to  a  certain  age  (for  example,  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years),  they  are  an  increased  and  pro- 
longed financial  burden  that  did  not  exist  in  a 
folk-agrarian  society.  The  eugenic  movement  has 
also  produced  social  legislation  affecting  fertility 
selectively.  As  a  result  many  classifications  of  the 
unfit  are  legally  segregated  and  confined  in  insti- 
tutions to  prevent  them  from  reproducing,  and 
sterilization  of  the  unfit  has  been  legalized  in  cer- 
tain states  and  in  some  made  compulsory. 

The  social  movement  of  most  far-reaching  im- 
portance, however,  has  been  the  birth-control 
movement,  for  this  provided  the  knowledge  and 
the  specific  technics  and  techniques  which  made 
family-limitation  desires  effective.  With  contracep- 
tion couples  have  a  hygienic  and  fairly  effective 
method  of  determining  the  number  of  their  off- 
spring and  of  spacing  them.  In  recent  decades  these 
techniques  have  improved,  spread  to  new  areas, 
and  percolated  to  lower  levels  in  the  class  structure. 

A  third  type  of  movement  that  affects  fertility- 
one  that  is  both  ancient  and  modern— involves 
birth  recruitment  agencies  and  procedures.  Gov- 
ernments have  sought  by  indirect  and  direct 
means  to  stimulate  births  within  the  society  in 
general  and  particularly  among  the  upper  class 
levels.  Recruitment  is  not  so  widely  resorted  to  in 
the  United  States  as  in  Western  European  coun- 
tries, but  it  will  be  noted  that  some  of  the  forms 
indicated  are  in  effect. 

The  principal  positive  forms  of  recruitment  in- 
clude loans  on  easy  terms  to  couples  contemplating 
marriage,  often  with  the  provision  that  the  princi- 
pal will  be  reduced  with  the  birth  of  each 
successive  child;  family  allowances  to  fathers  in 
the  form  of  cash  grants  or  additional  wages; 
measures  to  reduce  family  expenses  connected  with 
child  birth;  income  tax  exemptions  and  reductions 
for  the  wife  and  a  certain  number  of  children; 
special  educational  assistance  for  children  of  large 
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families;  maternal  and  infant  clinics;  taxes  on 
bachelors;  appeals  to  patriotism;  marriage  and 
birth  premiums,  and  prizes  for  large  families;  and 
reduction  of  railway  fares  for  expectant  mothers. 
The  most  common  negative  forms  are  making 
abortion  illegal  and  punishing  attempts  at  abortion 
save  under  certain  circumstances  and  making  the 
giving  of  contraceptive  information  illegal  or  dis- 
couraging the  diffusion  of  such  information  where 
it  is  not  outlawed. 

The  downward  trend  of  the  birth  rate  begins  as 
soon  as  the  various  interrelated  subprocesses  of  an 
industrial  revolution  become  effective  in  a  society. 
The  small-family  system,  with  its  more  or  less 
conscious  limitation  of  the  number  of  offspring,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  demo- 
graphic revolution  accompanying  industrial  revo- 
lution. It  is  not  due  to  any  decline  in  marriage; 
in  fact,  there  is  more  marriage  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  due  to  later  marriage;  for  marriage 
is  occurring  at  earlier  ages,  especially  for  the 
American  middle  and  upper  classes.  It  is  not  due 
to  incapacity  to  have  children,  since  among  most 
segments  of  the  population  there  is  probably  greater 
vitality  and  physiological  proficiency  and  better 
nutrition  and  fewer  debilitating  diseases.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  people  want  fewer  children,  and 
they  can  control  the  number  they  have.  People 
attempt  to  control  the  size  of  their  families  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  been  affected  by  these  modern 
processes  and  conditions. 

Death  Selection-,  Mortality  Differentials.  Life  is 
precious  to  most  people,  and  there  is  an  almost 
universal  desire  to  preserve  it  and  to  postpone 
death  as  long  as  possible.  Hence,  most  people  will 
gladly  do  everything  they  can  to  delay  death. 
They  will  also  wholeheartedly  promote  life-pre- 
serving social  activities  to  the  degree  that  they 
believe  their  own  welfare  is  involved.  Direct  public 
action  therefore  has  a  much  more  important  and 
direct  effect  in  the  reduction  of  death  rates  than  is 
the  case  with  birth  rates. 

Nevertheless,  marked  differentials  in  death  rates 
exist.  Deaths  are  not  distributed  proportionately 
according  to  the  different  social  categories  into 
which  individuals  may  be  classified,  such  as  age, 
sex,  race,  economic  condition,  locality  of  residence, 
and  marital  condition.  These  variations  are  due  in 
part  to  demographic  and  physiological  factors^  and 


also  in  part— and  most  significant  here— to  great 
variations  in  the  degree  to  which  different  seg- 
ments of  the  population  are  influenced  and  con- 
trolled by  social  situations  and  by  societal  action 
making  for  health  and  longevity. 

The  more  pertinent  death  differentials  follow. 
Like  the  birth  differentials,  they  are  interrelated 
and  overlapping. 

Differences  in  Economic  Status.  The  eco- 
nomically advantaged  in  general  have  lower  death 
rates  and  live  longer.  One  can  almost  rank  wealth 
levels  inversely  with  death  rates.  The  differential 
death  rates  in  this  connection  are  mainly  due  to 
differentials  in  quantity,  variety,  and  quality  of 
food  and  in  housing,  recreation,  medical  attention, 
and  educational  opportunity.  They  imply,  in  part 
at  least,  that  adequate  income  and  wealth  surpluses 
are  put  into  nutrition,  sanitation,  and  health. 

Occupational  Differences.  Agricultural  work- 
ers have  the  lowest  mortality  rates  in  the  United 
States.  Next  above  them  are  professional  men  and 
clerical  and  kindred  workers.  Then  follow  in  or- 
der, with  increasing  death  rates,  proprietors, 
managers  and  officials,  skilled  workers  and  fore- 
men, semiskilled  workers,  and  unskilled  workers 
who  have  the  highest  rates  of  all.  (21,  p.  188) 
Unskilled  workers  have  a  standardized  mortality 
2.3  times  as  great  as  that  of  agricultural  workers. 
In  general,  those  in  the  highest  occupations  have 
the  lowest  death  rates  and  the  longest  expectation 
of  life,  and  vice  versa.  This  situation  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  factors.  Unskilled  workers  are  in  part 
the  misselected,  the  incompetent,  and  the  phy- 
sically unfit  and  are  marginal  as  to  vitality,  intel- 
ligence, and  personality.  Occupations  generally  are 
somewhat  selective  as  to  vigor  and  capacity.  There 
is  also  the  interaction  of  the  low  wages  of  the 
unskilled,  poor  food,  bad  living  conditions,  inade- 
quate health  and  recreational  facilities,  and  the 
exposure  to  various  types  of  illnesses  and  accidents. 

Race.  Where  there  are  ethnically  heterogeneous 
groups,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  colored,  in- 
digenous, and  backward  minorities  have  higher 
death  rates  than  the  dominant-majority  people. 
Economic  and  cultural  factors  almost  identical 
with  those  operative  in  the  case  of  wealth  and 
occupational  groups  are  involved  here.  Presumed 
special  racial  factors  can  be  eliminated. 

Rural-Urban  Differences.  It  is  much  healthier 
and   less  hazardous   to  live   in   the   country.  For 
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almost  every  cause  of  death  and  for  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  the  death  rate  is,  on  the  whole,  higher 
in  the  cities  than  in  rural  areas,  although  there  are 
occasional  local  variations.  Some  of  the  factors 
favoring  the  relatively  lower  rural  mortality  rate 
seem  to  be  the  lower  density  of  population  in  the 
country,  the  greater  integrity  of  the  family,  the 
outdoor  character  of  agricultural  work,  the  greater 
peace  of  mind,  and  a  generally  better  adaptation 
of  human  beings  to  the  rural  environment.  How- 
ever, within  recent  years  mortality  conditions  in 
cities  have  improved  as  a  result  of  the  greater 
provision  of  medical,  hospital,  and  nursing  facilities 
and  services,  improved  housing,  safeguarding  of 
food  and  water  supplies,  improved  protection 
against  communicable  diseases,  and  extensive 
health  education.  These  gains  have  been  more 
rapid  in  the  city  than  in  the  country  and  in  part 
offset  the  more  healthful  conditions  of  the  country. 

Place  (Including  Regional)  Differences. 
Death  rates  vary  from  place  to  place  and  from 
region  to  region,  not  necessarily  because  of  differ- 
ences in  natural  conditions  conducive  to  health, 
but  because  of  economic  and  social  conditions.  The 
presence  of  considerable  numbers  of  underprivi- 
leged racial  minorities,  of  mining  or  other  danger- 
ous occupations,  or  of  poverty  and  backwardness 
in  education  and  in  the  development  of  sanitary 
facilities  may  be  offsetting  factors.  The  naturally 
healthy  American  Southwest  has  an  abnormally 
high  death  rate  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
regions,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  health 
resort  area,  it  attracts  many  persons  ill  of  certain 
diseases  and  large  numbers  of  elderly  retired 
persons. 

Sex-Group  Differences.  Both  prenatal  losses 
and  losses  during  the  first  year  of  life  are  much 
greater  for  males  than  for  females,  and  at  every 
age  thereafter  females  generally  have  lower  death 
rates  and  hence  a  higher  number  of  survivors  than 
males.  Women  seem  to  have  a  greater  resistance 
than  men  to  almost  all  of  the  more  important 
diseases.  Males  are  especially  more  susceptible  to 
circulatory  and  blood  disorders  (about  50  percent 
more  deaths  than  females),  nervous  disorders 
(about  one  third  more),  and  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory and  digestive  systems  (about  one  quarter 
more).  (50;  52)  The  life  roles  of  males  require  a 
daily  wider  activity  and  greater  competitive  strain 
and  usually  entail  greater  exposure  to  disease,  oc- 


cupational and  traffic  hazards,  and  military  risks. 
The  greater  life  worries  and  frustrations  are  re- 
flected in  higher  suicide  rates  for  males.  There 
seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  believing  that  males 
generally  have  less  physiological  vitality  than 
females. 

Differences  in  Marital  Status.  In  general, 
married  persons  have  the  lowest  death  rates  and 
the  widowed  and  divorced  the  highest,  with  the 
single  adults  somewhere  between.  Marriage  itself 
is  rather  highly  selective  with  respect  to  both 
physical  vigor  and  the  social  adaptability  of  those 
who  marry.  This  is  especially  true  of  men,  for 
those  with  ill-health  and  hence  only  limited  ability 
to  provide  for  a  family  are  less  likely  to  marry, 
and  others  who  are  neurotic,  homosexual,  or  other- 
wise lacking  in  normal  adaptability  are  likely  to 
avoid  family  ties.  Normal  married  life  provides 
greater  regularity  of  living  and  a  better  adaptation 
to  life,  physically  and  mentally. 

Age-Group  Differences.  The  death  rate  of 
children  under  one  year  of  age  is  high.  But  it 
is  somewhat  lower  for  children  one  to  five  years 
of  age.  In  the  United  States  the  period  when  death 
is  least  likely  to  come  is  between  ten  and  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  period  between  fifteen  and  forty- 
five  is  one  of  relatively  low  death  rates,  since  the 
individuals  have  emerged  from  susceptibility  to  the 
diseases  of  childhood  and  have  not  yet  succumbed 
to  the  degenerative  diseases  and  organic  impair- 
ments of  senescence.  Men  between  forty-five  and 
sixty-five  have  higher  death  rates  than  women  be- 
tween these  ages,  and  after  sixty-five  the  death 
rates  of  men  and  women  are  more  nearly  the  same. 
Males  who  survive  age  sixty-five  are  a  pretty  vigor- 
ous lot. 

Infant  and  child  deaths  due  to  acute  childhood 
diseases  have  been  greatly  reduced  through  better 
community  sanitation,  wider  knowledge  of  infant 
feeding  and  hygiene,  better  maternal  care  and 
education,  and  improved  levels  of  living.  Modern 
science  and  the  technologies  have  not  been  nearly 
so  successful  in  conquering  the  chronic  and  other 
diseases  of  the  upper  age  levels,  such  as  cancer, 
diabetes,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  heart  disorders, 
nephritis,  and  pneumonia.  (46) 

Reduction  of  Death  Rates.  Certain  processes 
and  their  attendant  agencies  are  directly  involved 
in  the  reduction  of  death  rates  to  the  lowest  points 
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known  to  man.  These  processes  are  socially  origi- 
nated and  specifically  designed  to  improve  health, 
promote  physical  well-being,  and  enhance  longev- 
ity. Most  societies  have  institutionalized  them. 
Unlike  birth-recruitment  activities,  which  have 
been  sporadically  and  only  pardy  effective,  these 
mortality-reducing  efforts  have  been  generally  and 
gladly  accepted,  supported,  and  conformed  to.  The 
major  interrelated  over-all  processes  follow. 

Technological  and  Industrial  Revolutions. 
These  processes  with  their  attendant  physical  and 
economic  advances  are  among  the  most  important 
factors  in  reducing  death  rates.  They  have  made 
possible  a  greater  quantity,  superior  quality,  and 
greater  accessibility  of  food  and  vastly  improved 
nutrition  as  new  lands  were  opened  and  other 
lands  drained  or  irrigated;  as  agriculture  was  im- 
proved mechanically  and  chemically;  as  food  proc- 
essing in  general  was  improved;  and  as  transpor- 
tation, distribution,  and  marketing  facilities  were 
developed.  Housing  and  city  planning  were  im- 
proved. Increased  wealth  meant  higher  real  wages, 
higher  levels  of  living,  improved  private  sanitary 
and  hygienic  facilities,  and  surpluses  that  could  be 
taxed  to  provide  public  health  facilities  and  ser- 
vices. Engineering  advance  has  favorably  affected 
food  production,  flood  control,  sanitation,  housing, 
and  the  development  of  all  manner  of  protective 
devices. 

Modern  Medical,  Biological,  and  Chemical 
Advances.  Modern  medical,  biological,  and  chem- 
ical sciences  have  made  notable  progress  in  the 
control  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  both 
epidemic  and  endemic.  The  ravages  of  such  epi- 
demic diseases  as  yellow  fever,  bubonic  plague, 
typhus,  typhoid,  measles,  and  smallpox  have  been 
greatly  mitigated.  Endemic  diseases  like  hookworm 
and  tuberculosis  have  been  almost  wiped  out,  and 
malaria  and  venereal  diseases  are  in  process  of 
control.  The  development  of  serums,  toxins,  anti- 
toxins, hormones,  and  vaccines  (biologicals  and 
pharmaceuticals)  has  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease 
in  deaths  from  many  other  diseases.  Contagion 
and  infection  have  been  greatly  reduced  through 
special  hospital  sanitary  measures,  isolation,  quar- 
antine, improved  antiseptics,  and  scrupulous  steri- 
lization, and  sepsis  and  gangrene  have  almost 
disappeared.  Signal  advances  have  been  made  in 
prenatal  and  postnatal  care  of  mothers,  in  the  care 
of  infants,  and  in  controlling  the  diseases  of  in- 


fancy and  childhood.  Modern  surgery,  through 
improved  techniques  and  instruments,  have  saved 
untold  numbers  of  lives. 

Any  considerable  lowering  of  the  death  rate  and 
increase  in  the  expectation  of  life  in  the  future 
depend  upon  mitigating  the  ravages  of  the  de- 
generative diseases  of  late  middle  and  old  age, 
such  as  cancer  and  diseases  of  the  circulatory  and 
respiratory  system,  and  of  the  internal  organs.  In 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  wealth  and  energy 
being  devoted  to  these  diseases,  one  can  predict 
some  measure  of  success.  (43;  48) 

Health  Activities  of  the  Service  State.  The 
health  activities  of  the  service  state  have  taken  and 
are  taking  numerous  forms,  such  as  the  regulation 
of  working  hours  and  working  conditions,  safety 
measures  for  machinery  and  dangerous  materials, 
dusts,  and  vapors,  and  health  and  accident  safe- 
guards in  mining.  Provisions  have  also  been  made 
for  proper  care  of  the  working-class  ill  and  injured, 
better  housing,  street  cleaning  and  sewage  disposal, 
safe  and  adequate  water  supply,  regulation  of  milk 
and  other  food  supplies,  the  control  of  disease  by 
means  of  quarantine  and  the  provision  of  clinics 
and  nursing  services.  Important  also  are  govern- 
mental efforts  in  the  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of  victims  of  catastrophes,  the  reduction 
of  traffic  hazards  and  internal  disturbances,  mitiga- 
tion of  the  effects  of  warfare,  and  the  provision  of 
public  recreation  facilities  and  areas. 

Special  Social  Movements.  Social  movements 
that  originate  in  and  are  promoted  by  semipublic 
organizations  have  done  much  to  promote  health 
and  reduce  accidents.  Most  notable  are  those  that 
provide  hospitals  and  nursing  services  for  the  less 
populous  areas  and  group  hospitalization,  combat 
venereal  diseases,  and  promote  "Safety  First,"  edu- 
cation in  nutrition,  recreation,  better  housing,  city 
and  rural  planning,  and  detection  and  treatment 
of  cancer,  diabetes,  and  heart  diseases. 


Process  of  Incorporation  or  Annexation 

Thus  far  in  our  examination  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  population  we  have  been  concerned 
with  natural  increase,  that  is,  the  preponderance  of 
births  over  deaths  and  vice  versa.  There  is  a  second 
general  process  that  increases  the  population  of  a 
given  area  of  interest  or  jurisdiction,  namely,  in- 
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corporation.  This  process  does  not  involve  the 
increase  of  numbers  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
It  is  essentially  a  military  or  political  process 
whereby  an  adjoining  area  with  its  population  is 
added  to  the  area  of  a  given  political  jurisdiction. 
Population  (by  definition)  is  increased  by  extend- 
ing the  political  boundaries  of  the  area  of  count. 


It  may  occur  through  the  military  conquest  of  an 
adjoining  weaker  people  and  territory  and  their 
incorporation  into  the  national  territory,  or  by  a 
formal  procedure  combining  adjoining  areas  with 
the  major  body  corporate,  as  when  two  counties  are 
combined  into  a  single  one,  or  a  city  admits  a 
suburb  as  part  of  its  incorporated  structure. 


Migration  and  Its  Effects  upon  a  Population 


Migration  is  the  third  general  process  whereby 
the  population  of  a  specific  area  may  be  increased 
or  decreased.  It  also  affects  the  distribution  and 
readjustment  of  persons  and  institutions,  but  these 
aspects  will  be  treated  in  later  chapters. 


The  Effect  of  Migration  upon  Numbers 

The  numbers  of  the  world  population  are  not 
affected  by  migration,  but  only  by  an  excess  or 
decrease  of  births  in  relation  to  deaths.  For  any 
given  area  or  society,  however,  the  inflow  or  out- 
flow of  living  human  beings  will  add  to,  or  sub- 
tract from,  the  total  number  in  proportion  to  the 
movement.  In  a  society  like  our  own,  with  highly 
developed  and  far-reaching  communications  and 
ready  private  and  public  transportation  facilities 
and  with  few  political  hindrances  to  movement, 
migration  is  a  process  of  great  significance. 

In  any  specific  area  or  society,  the  two  major 
migratory  processes  are  immigration,  or  the  com- 
ing into  an  area  or  society  of  persons  or  groups 
from  abroad,  and  emigration,  or  the  departure 
from  an  area  of  persons  or  groups  for  another 
area.  Both  processes  simultaneously  affect  an  area, 
although  at  any  given  time  there  is  usually  a  pre- 
ponderance of  one  over  the  other.  In  the  United 
States  the  criterion  of  movement  is  usually  inter- 
preted as  change  of  residence,  even  though  it  be 
only  to  another  apartment  in  the  same  building. 
The  more  significant  interpretation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  numbers  in  an  area  is  crossing  a  political 
boundary,  which  may  be  movement  into  or  out  of 
a  precinct  or  ward,  a  town  or  city,  a  county,  a 
state,  a  designated  region,  or  a  nation. 

In  the  United  States  the  numbers  of  persons 
added  by  international  movement  has  been   in- 


credibly large— the  largest  movement  into  any 
country  known  to  history.  Between  1820,  when  the 
United  States  first  began  to  keep  accurate  records 
of  immigrants,  and  1930,  about  38,000,000  immi- 
grants entered  the  country.  Prior  to  that  time  an 
undetermined  number  of  Europeans  entered  volun- 
tarily as  colonists  and  settlers,  and  an  unknown 
but  considerable  number  of  African  slaves  were 
forcibly  transported  here.  Throughout  our  history, 
within  the  national  domain,  there  has  been  move- 
ment to  the  successive  frontiers  from  abroad  and 
from  the  older  settled  portions. 

In  recent  decades  there  has  been  a  large  volume 
of  migration  from  the  Southeast  region  to  Texas, 
the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  area. 
The  population  of  the  Pacific  Coast  area  has  been 
phenomenally  recruited  by  movement  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  country.  In  the  United  States  in  1930 
there  were  more  than  25,000,000  persons  living  out- 
side the  state  in  which  they  were  born  and  un- 
counted millions  more  living  in  the  state,  but  not 
in  the  rural  neighborhood,  the  town,  or  the  city, 
in  which  they  were  born.* 

Very  great  demographic  significance  attaches  to 
the  movement  of  population  from  the  rural  areas 
to  the  cities.  Cities,  especially  the  large  cities,  have 
never  been  able  to  sustain  their  population  by 
means  of  their  own  reproduction.  The  rural  areas 
have  been  the  population  reservoir  which  has  sup- 
plied much  of  their  replacement.  In  fact,  the  more 
urbanized  an  area  the  greater  its  dependence  upon 
persons  moving  to  it  from  the  rural  areas  to  make 
up  its  birth  deficit. 

Both  immigration  and  emigration  have  profound 
effects  upon  the  society  concerned.  Immigration 
introduces  new  and  often  conflicting  ethnic  and 

*For  a  discussion  of  internal  migration  in  the  United 
States,  see  Chap.  9. 
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cultural  elements  into  the  place  of  settlement,  with 
all  the  attendant  tasks  of  adjustment.  Often  the 
labor  supply,  especially  at  the  lower  levels,  is 
thrown  out  of  balance;  other  difficult  economic 
situations  are  produced;  and  congestion  in  certain 
urban  areas  is  brought  about.  Processes  of  compe- 
tition, conflict,  ecological  distribution,  accommo- 
dation, and  assimilation  are  involved.  Emigration 
disrupts  many  of  the  established  social  structures 
of  the  home  society,  for  example,  families,  neigh- 
borhoods, and  industries,  and  distorts  many  of  the 
essential  maintenance  and  control  processes. 

Just  as  recruitment  processes  may  be  resorted  to 
in  an  effort  to  increase  birth,  so  they  are  often 
used  to  entice  migrants  into  an  area.  Advertising 
of  all  manner  of  opportunities  and  benefits  has 
been  used  to  attract  people  to  particular  areas  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  past  there  were  both  in- 
formal and  organized  efforts  to  attract  Europeans 
to  American  shores.  Needless  to  say,  there  have 
been  and  are  discriminations  and  exclusions. 


Selective  Aspects  of  Migration 

Certain  selective  aspects  of  the  migration  process 
must  be  mentioned  at  this  point  because  of  their 
significance  in  connection  with  the  composition  of 
the  population  of  given  areas  to  be  discussed  in  the 
next  section.  Notable  selective  aspects  of  migration 
are  the  following: 

Age  Selection.  Except  for  back-to-the-land 
movements  (in  time  of  business  depression),  mass 
movements  of  refugee  populations,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  elderly  and  retired  to  areas  of  salubri- 
ous climate,  such  as  Florida  or  the  Southwest, 
migration  from  an  area  carries  away  primarily 
older  adolescents  and  young  adults.  The  sending 
area,  therefore,  is  likely  to  have  an  excess  of  chil- 
dren and  the  aged,  while  the  receiving  area  has 
an  excess  of  those  in  early  and  middle  maturity. 
This  condition  is  most  apparent  in  migration  from 
older  areas  to  newer  sections  and  pioneer  or  fron- 
tier areas  of  various  kinds  and  in  the  country- 
to-city  movement  of  people. 

Sex  Selection.  Long-distance  migration  and 
newly  settled  areas  or  those  undergoing  new  popu- 
lation-attracting developments  are  likely  to  attract 


an  excess  of  males,  while  short-distance  migration, 
especially  rural  to  urban,  and  the  areas  of  older 
settlement  and  in  more  or  less  static  state  are  likely 
to  have  an  excess  of  females.  However,  cities,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  certain  industrial  types- 
so-called  "heavy  industries"— tend  to  attract  more 
females  than  males.  Hawley,  however,  points  out 
that,  especially  with  respect  to  migration  from 
rural  areas,  females  concentrate  much  of  their 
movement  at  ages  between  eighteen  and  thirty. 
After  age  thirty  and  until  age  fifty-five  males  move 
in  larger  proportion  than  females  from  country  to 
city.  (61) 

Fitness  Selection.  There  is  some  evidence,  al- 
though it  is  not  too  reliable,  that  those  more 
physically  fit,  those  more  competent  and  alert  and 
with  energy,  imagination,  and  other  dynamic 
qualities,  are  more  likely  to  move  in  free  migra- 
tion, especially  for  longer  distances.  The  contention 
of  Ross,  first  propounded  in  1920,  that  migration 
specifically  from  the  country  to  the  cities  attracts 
from  the  country  those  who  are  better  physically, 
vitally,  mentally,  morally,  or  socially,  and  hence 
leaves  in  the  country  those  who  are  poorer  in  these 
respects  has  not  been  supported  by  later  evidence. 
If  there  is  any  noted  selectivity,  it  is  that  the  cities 
attract  the  extremes  from  the  farms.  (82,  p.  528; 
87) 

Education.  With  respect  to  education  the  evi- 
dence of  migration  is  more  conclusive  than  in  the 
case  of  general  fitness.  Migration  seems  to  be  selec- 
tive of  those  with  superior  intelligence,  superior 
scholastic  performance,  and  high  educational  at- 
tainment. There  is  also  some  evidence  that  those 
with  higher  intelligence  ratings  and  higher  educa- 
tion migrate  to  larger  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
and  move  longer  distances. 

In  general,  owing  to  the  selective  nature  of  mi- 
gration, the  fertility  and  mortality  differentials  of 
both  the  receiving  and  sending  areas  are  modified, 
with  the  likelihood  of  marked  future  changes  in 
the  population,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative, 
and  with  respect  to  its  age,  sex,  marital,  occupa- 
tional, ethnic,  and  class  compositions. 

As  Hawley  points  out,  migration  is  the  means 
of  effecting  various  kinds  of  demographic  and  so- 
cietal changes  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
accessible  evidence  of  such  changes.  (61,  p.  346) 
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Factors  and  Processes  in  Composition  of  Population 


The  population  of  a  modern  industrial-urban 
society  is  infinitely  complex  in  composition.  It  is 
composed  of  a  vast  number  of  demographic  group- 
ings and  categories  each  with  societally  determi- 
native characteristics.  These  diversities  in  make-up 
vary  widely  with  the  size  and  type  of  community 
and  with  areas  and  regions  of  the  society.  They 
are  the  result  at  any  given  time  of  a  combination 
of  historical  and  contemporary  factors  and  proc- 
esses. The  nature  and  operation  of  these  factors 
and  processes  are  just  beginning  to  be  examined. 
What  is  known  will  be  only  briefly  alluded  to. 
The  comprehensive  analysis  is  the  province  and 
responsibility  of  demographers. 

Each  group,  community,  and  region  has  a 
unique  combination  of  these  compositional  char- 
acteristics. Hence,  their  reactions  to  stimuli  and 
situations  vary;  all  of  their  present  and  future  rela- 
tions and  processes  are  affected  thereby.  To  have 
some  elementary  understanding  of  them  is  essen- 
tial to  the  comprehension  of  the  functioning  of  a 
society  as  a  "going  concern." 


Sex  Composition 

Sex  composition  is  one  of  the  elemental  distinc- 
tions rooted  in  the  biological  nature  of  human 
beings.  As  noted,  although  males  are  in  preponder- 
ance at  birth,  they  have  a  greater  mortality  inci- 
dence at  all  ages  throughout  life,  possibly  because 
of  inferior  vitality.  However,  the  major  discrepan- 
cies in  sex  ratios  in  any  given  place  at  any  given 
time  are  due  mainly  to  social  factors:  primarily 
the  selective  effects  of  economic  conditions,  inter- 
national and  internal  migration,  and,  in  the  past, 
war.  The  nature  of  agricultural  economy  and  that 
of  the  other  extractive  industries  is  correlated  with 
a  preponderance  of  males.  Heavy-industry  cities 
also  have  an  excess  of  males.  Females  are  in  excess 
in  cities  where  there  are  light  industries  (for  ex- 
ample, textile  manufacturing),  commercial  activi- 
ties, and  corporate  and  governmental  administra- 
tive activities  and  where  there  is  much  demand  for 
personal  and  domestic  service. 

Migration,  as  noted  above,  invariably  produces 
distortion— sometimes   extreme— of  the   sex   ratio, 


with  males  in  excess  among  immigrants  from  for- 
eign countries,  in  newly  settled  and  frontier  areas, 
and  in  areas  where  the  population  has  been  devel- 
oped mainly  by  long-distance  migration,  and 
females  in  excess  among  migrants  from  rural  to 
urban  areas  and  in  older,  long-settled  regions.  In 
general,  also,  a  young  population  has  more  males, 
an  aging  population,  more  females.  The  American 
population  is  tending  toward  femininity,  owing  in 
part  to  the  curtailment  of  immigration  and  in  part 
to  the  rapid  aging  of  the  population.  An  excess  of 
females  in  a  region  usually  indicates  the  extent  of 
emigration  or  the  effect  of  war.  The  excess  of  one 
sex  or  the  other  affects  marriage,  birth,  and 
mortality  rates,  the  status  of  women,  the  number 
and  size  of  families,  the  type  of  available  labor 
supply,  and  social-ethical  attitudes. 


Age  Composition 

Populations  consist  of  age  groups,  designated 
either  by  arbitrarily  selected  years  of  life,  such  as 
birth  to  five,  fifteen  to  twenty,  sixty-five  to  seventy, 
or  by  the  more  general  categories  of  infancy,  child- 
hood, adolescence  or  the  teens,  early,  middle,  and 
late  maturity,  and  old  age.  Distortions  of  the 
normal  age-group  pyramid  of  an  area  or  society 
are  due  to  many  factors.  A  falling  birth  rate  in 
general  means  an  aging  population,  whereas  a  ris- 
ing birth  rate  indicates  a  younger  population.  The 
combined  processes  that  increase  life  expectancy 
enlarge  the  proportion  of  the  aged,  but  warfare,  as 
formerly  conducted  only  among  military  combat- 
ants with  age-selected  males,  reduced  the  propor- 
tion of  males  in  early  maturity.  Modern  warfare, 
however,  with  its  mass  destruction  of  populations, 
is  less  discriminatory  among  age  groups.  Migration 
brings  about  distortions  of  age  groups  in  both 
sending  and  receiving  areas. 

The  general  population  group  of  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  effective  operation  of  a  society 
consists  of  females  roughly  between  fifteen  and 
fifty  and  males  between  twenty  and  sixty-five.  This 
is  the  reproductive  period  of  females  and  the  period 
when  males  are  at  their  peak  as  social  producers. 
Both  sexes  usually  make  their  major  cultural  con- 
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tributions  during  these  years  and  constitute  the 
productive  labor  force.  The  very  young  (under 
fifteen  to  twenty,  depending  upon  the  level  of  the 
society)  and  the  very  old  (over  sixty-five)  compose 
a  society's  natural  dependents.  A  disproportion  of 
the  young  implies  high  and  presently  higher  birth 
rates,  lower  death  rates,  and  more  child  problems, 
and  a  disproportion  of  the  aged  points  to  proce- 
dures essential  to  old  age  security,  care,  and 
maintenance. 

Age  distribution  and  composition  profoundly 
affect  the  attitudes  and  values  of  a  people  and 
determine  not  only  the  general  run  of  attention  but 
also  whether  they  are  or  will  be  dynamic  or  con- 
servative in  outlook.  All  manner  of  future  societal 
conditions  and  processes  grow  out  of  the  present 
age  composition.  Because  of  the  relative  newness 
of  the  nation,  the  high  birth  rates  in  the  past,  and 
immigration,  the  United  States  has  had  a  popula- 
tion preponderantly  in  the  period  of  maturity;  but 
there  is  now  a  definite  tendency  toward  progressive 
aging.  This  situation  is  bringing  about  profound 
processual  effects. 


Racial  and  Nativity  Composition 

The  presence  in  a  population  like  our  own  of 
people  of  various  races  and  nativities  is  mainly  the 
result  of  slavery  and  immigration.  The  continued 
presence  of  these  people  as  diverse  and  more  or 
less  separate  ethnic  types  is  partly  a  matter  of 
cultural  and  marital  discrimination  and  exclusion 
by  the  majority,  partly,  especially  among  the  for- 
eign nativity  minorities,  a  matter  of  more  or  less 
voluntary  social  segregation  and  cultural  in-turning 
as  these  groups  maintain  their  language  and  cul- 
ture, especially  their  customs,  traditions,  and  their 
folk  and  institutional  ways  of  life. 

The  presence  of  such  minorities  affects  death 
rates.  For  example,  Negroes,  Mexicans,  and  In- 
dians, who  are  invariably  underprivileged  and 
relatively  impoverished,  have  higher  death  rates 
and  so  affect  the  society's  death  rate.  The  presence 
of  most  minorities  disturbs  sex  ratios  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  complicates  processes  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  education,  and  health,  hinders 
religious  unity,  and  develops  processes  of  ethnic 
conflict,  assimilation,  and,  eventually,  amalga- 
mation. 


Marital  Composition 

In  our  society  the  general  categories  of  marital 
status  are  the  single,  the  married,  the  widowed, 
and  the  divorced.  Each  category  is  affected  by 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  conditions  and 
changes  in  the  ratios  of  each  category  to  the 
others  are  due  to  demographic  and  social  processes. 
Eligibility  for  marriage  is  determined  by  customs 
and  legislation  which  set  a  minimum  age  for  mar- 
riage; economic  and  social  conditions  necessary  for 
self-support  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
family  unit;  contact  opportunities  and  cultural  and 
class  acceptances  and  discriminations  determining 
who  may  marry  whom;  the  sex  ratios  in  the  age 
and  eligibility  group;  living  conditions  and  values 
which  make  comfortable  celibacy  attractive;  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  for  members  of  religious 
orders;  and  so  on.  Widowhood  is  directly  related 
to  the  innumerable  processes  affecting  health,  free- 
dom from  accident,  and  survival.  Divorced  status 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  permissive  legislation, 
a  host  of  conditions— economic,  social,  cultural- 
making  marriage  precarious,  and  the  prevailing 
attitudes  toward  divorce,  especially  among  religious 
groups. 

Segments  of  the  population,  communities,  and 
regions  vary  greatly  in  their  marital  composition. 
Foreign-born  women  are  married  above  the  average 
and  Negro  women  below  the  average,  as  a  result 
in  each  case  of  the  ratio  of  females  to  males. 
In  newly  settled  areas  a  large  proportion  of  the 
marriageable  women  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  marriageable  men  are  married.  On  the  basis 
of  rural-urban  residence,  the  percentage  of  married 
men  is  highest  in  villages  and  lowest  in  the  rural- 
farm  population;  the  percentage  of  married  women 
is  highest  in  the  rural-farm  population  and  lowest 
in  the  urban  population.  Widows  greatly  outnum- 
ber widowers,  mainly  because  most  men  marry 
women  younger  than  themselves  and  the  life 
expectancy  of  females  is  greater  than  that  of  males. 
Moreover,  the  tendency  to  remarry  is  greater 
among  widowers  than  among  widows.  The  wi- 
dowed are  more  likely  to  live  in  towns  and  cities 
and  in  retirement  regions. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion is  divorced,  but  states  and  regions  differ 
greatly  in  the  proportion  of  divorced  persons.  Each 
category  has  its  own  social  psychic  characteristics, 
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modes  of  life,  and  problems  of  adjustment,  and 
affects  the  "psyche"  of  the  community  in  different 
ways. 


Rural-Urban  Composition 

The  technological  and  industrialization-urbani- 
zation processes  of  recent  times  are  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  present  diversities  in  a  rural-urban 
composition.  Agricultural  mechanization  and  rural 
electrification  are  continually  reducing  the  need  of 
man  power  in  rural  areas  and  forcing  young  males 
and  females  to  leave  the  farm.  There  is,  of  course, 
great  variation  in  rural-urban  ratios  within  states 
and  regions.  Thus,  the  state  of  New  York  has  a 
great  concentration  of  urban  population  in  the 
south  and  is  sparsely  rural  in  the  north.  The  north- 
eastern United  States  and  the  Great  Lakes  region 
are  preponderantly  urban,  whereas  the  plains  re- 
gions are  predominantly  rural. 

The  fact  that  a  given  population  is  mainly  urban 
or  rural  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  its 
marriage,  birth,  morbidity,  and  death  rates.  Each 
type  of  population  has  its  special  values  and  pe- 
culiar outlooks  on  all  manner  of  social  issues.  The 
diversity  of  outlook  and  way  of  life  and  the  sharp 
cleavage  of  economic  interest,  despite  the  inter- 
dependence of  country  and  city,  create  a  continual 
conflict  situation  that  expresses  itself  in  numerous 
ways  to  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 


Occupational  Composition 

The  diversity  of  occupations  in  a  society  is  both 
the  index  of  its  complex  economic  organization 
and  the  result  of  that  organization.  Technological 
development,  the  division  of  labor,  and  the  speciali- 
zation of  functions  are  the  main  diversifying 
factors.  The  variety  of  occupations  for  males  is  in- 
finitely great  and  is  increasing  for  females  as  more 
married  women  engage  in  extra-home  employ- 
ments. In  time  the  occupational  categories  change 
with  respect  to  kind  and  number  as  industry  and 
levels  of  living  change.  During  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  vast  increase 
in  auxiliary  occupations  relating  to  transportation 
and  distribution  of  products  and  persons,  and  to 
rendering  various  services. 


The  proportion  of  workers  in  different  occupa- 
tions varies  from  one  district  to  another  because 
of  climate,  location,  resources,  and  other  condi- 
tions, and  the  proportion  of  male  and  female 
workers  also  varies  among  occupations  and  dis- 
tricts. The  occupational  distribution  directly  and 
indirectly  influences  marriage,  birth,  and  death 
rates,  class  differences,  income  levels,  ethnic  com- 
position, and  migration,  to  mention  only  the  more 
obvious  situations  and  processes,  and  thus  affects 
the  character  of  the  social  life  of  the  community. 


Socioeconomic  Composition 

The  socioeconomic  class  composition  is  related  to 
the  immediately  preceding  compositional  situation. 
There  are  great  variations  in  income  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  hence  in  social  prestige  and 
position  among  individuals  and  families.  The 
population  tends  to  array  itself  in  layers,  with  the 
broadest  at  the  bottom  and  the  narrowest  at  the 
top.  A  great  range  of  economic,  educational,  ethnic 
and  distributive  processes  are  involved. 

Because  people  vary  in  their  ability  to  grasp 
economic  and  social  opportunities  and  because 
there  is  continuous  social  mobility  up  and  down 
the  social  scale,  the  personnel  in  each  class  category 
is  continually  changing.  The  kind,  variety,  and 
number  of  temporary  members  of  different  classes 
also  vary  among  communities  and  regions.  These 
differences  in  economic  status  help  to  make  intel- 
ligible the  differences  in  birth  and  death  rates, 
cultural  standards,  and  rates  of  advancement 
among  population  groups  and  areas. 


Educational  Composition 

Since  definitions  of  literacy  vary,  "schooling"  is 
a  more  precise  concept;  nevertheless,  the  schooling 
that  our  population  receives  shows  great  variation 
in  kind  and  amount.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
persons  who  received  all  or  nearly  all  their  school- 
ing in  foreign  countries.  Some  of  these  were  just 
able  to  meet  the  reading  test  required  of  immi- 
grants. 

Among  the  native-born  population  a  small  por- 
tion is  still  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  among  the 
so-called  "literate"  the  schooling  ranges  from  the 
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barest  elementary  sort  to  the  highest  levels  of 
graduate  study.  The  amount  and  kind  of  education 
vary  with  the  economic  level  of  the  individuals 
and  groups,  race  and  nativity,  sex,  and  community, 
state,  and  regional  educational  facilities.  Thus,  we 
find  that  Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans  receive 
far  less  education  than  whites;  that  educational 
facilities  are  usually  far  from  adequate  in  rural 
areas;  that  the  North  and  West  have  the  highest 
general  level  of  education;  and  that  females  are 
slightly  better  educated  than  males.  Educational 
levels  affect  fertility  and  mortality  and  the  health 
conditions  of  communities  and  regions.  They  also 
set  the  tone  of  communities  and  are  correlated 
with  almost  every  type  of  activity  of  a  society. 


Religious  Composition 

In  a  heterogeneous,  secularized  society  like  our 
own,  there  are  great  differences  in  religious  interest 
and  affiliation.  There  is,  of  course,  the  major 
cleavage  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and 
the  Protestants  in  turn  are  divided  into  more  than 
250  denominations,  each  supposedly  having  some 
distinguishing  principle  of  faith.  Some  of  this  reli- 
gious diversity  is  associated  with  nationality  and 
the  European  area  of  origin  of  immigrant  stocks, 
but  the  tendency  toward  infinite  splintering  in 
large  measure  results  from  the  absence  of  a  state 
church  and  our  constitutional  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  thought  and  belief.  Various 
Protestant  denominations  and  sects  can  be  roughly 
correlated  with  socioeconomic  classes,  educational 
level,  urban  or  rural  residence,  and  section  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  with  race  and  nationality  origin. 

As  noted  earlier,  religious  affiliation  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  fertility.  It  also  affects  the  conserva- 
tive or  liberal  attitudes  of  people  on  a  variety  of 
social  issues.  Freedom  to  proselyte  as  well  as  to 
believe  fosters  competition  and  leads  to  recurrent 
bickering  and  conflict  among  and  within  religious 
groups. 


The  Population-Blending  Processes 

Amalgamation  is  the  universal  population-blend- 
ing process.  It  consists  of  the  cross-breeding  or 
intermating  and   biological   blending   or   mixing 


of  divergent  groups,  usually  racial  or  nationality 
groups.  Most  of  the  blending  of  diverse  nationality 
elements  in  our  society  has  come  about  through 
the  marriage  relationship,  but  some  interracial 
mixing  has  been  without  benefit  of  matrimony. 
Amalgamation  takes  place  in  some  degree  wher- 
ever and  whenever  the  interactional  processes  pro- 
duce physical  contact,  and  it  occurs  despite 
antagonistic  social  attitudes,  prohibitory  mores,  and 
legislation.  The  greater  the  length  of  time  that  the 
diverse  elements  are  in  contact,  the  greater  is  the 
tendency  to  amalgamate. 

Although  amalgamation  is  a  biosocial  process,  it 
is  closely  related  to  assimilation,  or  the  cultural 
and  social  blending  and  unification  of  peoples. 
There  may  be  much,  often  unconscious,  reciprocal 
borrowing  of  culture  elements  between  racial 
groups  in  contact  with  each  other.  However,  if 
some  of  these  racial  stocks  have  obvious  physical 
characteristics  which  set  them  apart,  cultural  dis- 
crimination and  exclusion,  efforts  at  physical  seg- 
regation, and  much  formal  objection  to  both  as- 
similation and  amalgamation,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  self-styled  "superior"  racial  stocks,  are 
likely  to  develop.  "Miscegenation"  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  amalgamation  of  social  stocks  deemed 
contrary  to  the  mores  and  the  laws. 

Nationality  groups,  if  not  highly  diverse  racially, 
assimilate  rather  readily.  When  the  descendants  of 
nationality  groups  have  achieved  a  considerable 
degree  of  cultural  similarity,  they  are  likely  to 
amalgamate  freely  and  without  objection.  Both 
assimilation  and  amalgamation  are  likely  to  be 
accepted  not  only  in  the  folkways,  but  in  the 
mores,  and  both  are  facilitated  by  the  institutional 
mechanisms.  In  the  United  States  amalgamation 
has  proceeded  apace  among  all  of  the  older  foreign 
elements  and  between  them  and  the  native  stocks. 
Assimilation  and  amalgamation  each  usually, 
though  not  necessarily,  lead  to  and  hasten  the 
other. 

Amalgamation  may  be  coercive,  usually  taking 
the  form  of  sex  relations  between  the  males  of  the 
dominant  and  the  females  of  conquered  or  enslaved 
population  elements.  Such  amalgamation  may  in 
time  aid  assimilation  if  the  ethnic  and  cultural 
gaps  are  not  too  great;  it  often  tends,  however,  to 
accentuate  existing  antagonisms  and  prevent  or 
retard  assimilation.  Amalgamation  may  be  volun- 
tary or  free,  occurring  usually  after  generations  of 
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communication  and  among  different  nationality 
groups,  rather  than  among  markedly  different 
ethnic  stocks.  Voluntary  amalgamation  implies  that 
a  high  degree  of  cultural  similarity  has  been 
achieved,  and  that  no  strong  feelings  of  difference, 
estrangement,  or  superiority-inferiority  exist.  Thus, 
intermarriage  is  not  only  permissible,  it  is  in  the 
mores.  Voluntary  amalgamation  usually  flows  from 
effective  assimilation. 


Eugenic  and  Euthenic  Processes 

Both  eugenic  and  euthenic  processes  are  con- 
sciously inaugurated  and  largely  take  the  form  of 
social  movements,  although  some  aspects  of  both 
types  have  reached  the  point  of  implementation 
through  legislation  and  public  administration.  The 
central  function  of  the  processes,  as  developed  by 
their  proponents,  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  in- 
dividuals in  terms  of  mental  capacity,  physical 
vitality,  and  energy  and  the  social  adequacy  of  the 
population  generally. 

Eugenic  Processes.  By  means  of  the  eugenic 
processes,  people  seek  to  avoid  biological  drift  and 
improve  the  hereditary  quality  of  the  population 
by  methods  of  directed  selective  breeding,  the 
underlying  postulate  being  that  vitality  and  ade- 
quacy are  first  of  all  matters  of  inherent  capacity. 
Eugenic  processes  rest  upon  cold  genetic  calcula- 
tion. Their  effectiveness  depends  upon  knowledge 
of  human  genetics,  which  is  admittedly  inadequate 
though  in  process  of  development,  and  institutions 
in  so  far  as  these  permit  the  manipulation  and 
influencing  of  human  beings  in  the  highly  private 
matter  of  procreation.  The  justification  of  the 
efforts  rests  upon  the  facts  that  all  procreation  is 
directly  related  to  the  efficiency  and  survival  of  a 
society.  The  processes  fall  into  two  major  cate- 
gories, negative  and  positive,  both  of  which  relate 
to  the  fertility  differentials  discussed  above. 

Negative  procedures  seek  to  reduce  and  prevent 
the  degeneracy  of  the  population  by  retarding  the 
birth  rate  among  the  inferior  individuals  and  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  They  rest  on  the  conten- 
tion that  a  variety  of  social  processes  affecting  the 
population  produce  misselection.  This  misselection 
results  in  the  societally  deleterious  procreation  of 
defectives,  weaklings,  and  those  liable  to  congenital 


mental  and  physical  disease.  The  misselection  of 
war  tends  to  remove  the  physiologically  and  men- 
tally adequate  males  in  early  maturity  and  leave  at 
home  for  uninterrupted  procreation  those  who  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  for  military  service. 

Thus  far  the  implementation  of  negative  eugenic 
objectives  has  taken  the  following  forms: 

Marriage  laws  have  been  enacted  in  most  states 
to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  persons  with  hereditary 
neuropathic  and  mental  taints,  innate  physical 
stigmata  of  degeneracy,  and  vicious  transmissible 
diseases,  and  require  medical  certification  of  free- 
dom from  these  defects. 

Information  on  contraceptives  has  been  made 
available  to,  and  effective  among,  the  less  compe- 
tent of  the  population  elements.  In  this  country 
these  efforts  have  included  the  sporadic  provision 
of  semipublic  "maternal  health  clinics,"  by  private 
organizations,  but  in  some  countries,  notably  the 
Netherlands,  such  clinics  are  established  and  super- 
vised by  the  state. 

Sterilization  of  defectives  is  provided  for  by  the 
laws  of  certain  states.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  special  boards  of  examiners  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  relatives,  defective  persons  in  specific 
categories  can  be  subjected  to  surgical  operations 
which  make  them  physiologically  incapable  of 
procreation. 

Segregation  of  defectives  and  degenerates  under 
supervision  in  properly  equipped  institutions  or 
colonies  is  carried  on  in  many  states.  The  sexes  are 
separated  and  thus  prevented  from  reproducing. 

Positive  procedures  consist  of  influencing  the 
physiologically,  neurologically,  and  mentally  sound 
individuals  and  segments  of  the  population  to  pro- 
create in  greater  measure  than  they  do  under  the 
small-family  system  and  the  fostering  of  such 
procreation  by  various  measures.  These  implemen- 
tive  procedures  take  various  forms,  such  as  the 
following: 

Family  allowances  and  other  economic  and  edu- 
cational aids  are  provided  for  families  of  "quality." 

Class  sentiments  regarding  the  desirability  of  the 
small  family  are  being  subjected  to  new  propa- 
ganda. This  includes  toning  down  the  ideology 
of  sacrificing  offspring  beyond  a  certain  minimal 
number  to  ascent  of  the  "social  ladder,"  moral 
persuasion,  and  patriotic  pressures. 

Eugenic  education  is  provided.  This  consists  of 
playing  up  the  idea  of  genetic  stewardship  and 
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developing  a  eugenic  conscience  on  the  part  of  the 
fit  and  capable. 

Certain  forms  of  temporary  or  permanent  celib- 
acy are  being  alleviated  or  abolished.  Occasional 
present-day  rules  in  school  systems  that  prohibit 
the  marriage  of  female  school  teachers  are  being 
modified,  and  the  conditions  which  practically  re- 
quire postponement  of  marriage  or  at  any  rate 
progeny  among  persons  working  for  high  profes- 
sional proficiency  are  being  changed.  There  is  also 
the  suggestion  that  celibacy  requirements  in  reli- 
gious orders,  whose  members  are  invariably  care- 
fully selected  persons,  be  abandoned. 

The  difficulty  with  both  negative  and  positive 
eugenics  is  that  we  are  not  too  certain  about  the 
distinction  of  inferior  and  superior  people.  We 
need  better  biological,  psychological,  and  social 
definitions  and  better  tests  for  determining  and 
measuring  capacity  than  we  now  have.  Only  about 
1  percent  of  the  population  consists  of  idiots,  imbe- 
ciles, and  congenitally  malformed  persons,  and 
only  1  to  3  percent  are  morons  and  borderline 
feeble-minded  persons.  (104)  On  the  other  hand, 
superiority  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  location 
in  upper-income  or  upper-occupational  classes, 
higher  educational  levels,  or  any  other  opportunity 
or  prestige  classification.  In  our  society  these  seg- 
ments of  the  population  have  been  continually 
produced    from,    and    replenished    by,    the    lower 


classes.  Furthermore,  it  is  well-known  that  people 
of  all  classes  resist  supervision  and  preaching  in 
connection  with  their  procreative  activities. 

Euthenic  Processes.  The  euthenic  processes  are 
concerned  with  the  necessity  of  providing  good 
environment.  They  are  based  on  the  principle  that 
all  the  invironments  of  man  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  the  quality  of  a  population.  If  contemporary 
environments  were  more  adequate,  there  would 
be  fewer  physical,  emotional,  and  mental  misfits 
and  a  larger  number  of  healthy  and  adequate  indi- 
viduals. Hence,  euthenic  procedures  consist  of 
efforts  at  planning  and  manipulating  the  physical, 
biological,  and  social  environments  in  order  to 
make  them  more  conducive  to  human  well-being. 
They  take  the  form  of  both  informal  and  organ- 
ized activities  which  are  presumed: 

To  produce  good  health  and  vigor  or,  con- 
versely, to  reduce  sickness  and  accident,  implying 
a  whole  array  of  physical,  biological,  chemical,  and 
social  controls. 

To  produce  hygienic  living  through  better  nu- 
trition, adequate  rest  and  sleep,  wholesome  and 
adequate  recreation,  better  conditions  of  labor,  safe 
and  sanitary  housing. 

To  bring  about  a  reduction  of  poverty,  a  better 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  reduction  of  socio- 
economic and  regional  differentials  in  well-being. 
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PROCESSES   OF 
ECOLOGICAL  ORGANIZATION 
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WE  HAVE  NOTED  that  every  society  has  a 
cultural  structure  and  a  demographic  structure, 
both  of  which  are  the  result  of  various  processes 
and  are  in  process  of  continual  modification.  In  a 
later  chapter  we  shall  examine  the  complex  group 
structure  of  a  society.  Here  we  are  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  every  society  has  locality.  Therefore, 
it  also  has  a  territorial  or  ecological  organization. 
A  society  consists  of  human  communities,  each  lo- 
cated in  a  more  or  less  determinable  area,  that  are 
the  result  of  the  movement  and  concentration  of 
people  and  their  essential  utilities.  At  any  given 
time  these  communities  have  characteristic  areal  or 
spatial  patterns  of  individuals,  groups,  and  institu- 
tions, and  the  different  elements  of  the  community 
are  in  a  state  of  mutually  dependent,  symbiotic 
relationship  within  the  community  area. 

The  different  types  of  communities  are  scattered 
about  the  entire  area  of  the  society,  but  they  also 
are  related  to  each  other  by  various  linkages  of 
dependency.  The  spatial  relationships  and  distribu- 
tional patterns  of  human  beings,  groupings,  and 
institutions  both  within  communities  and  among 
the  constellations  of  communities  that  constitute 
a  society  are  in  continual  process  of  modification 


in  time.  In  fact,  in  modern  societies  with  their  vast 
areal  extent  and  all  their  technologies  and  accessi- 
bilities the  movement  and  redistribution  of  ele- 
ments is  rapid  and  great  in  volume  and  effects. 

The  elemental  fact  is  that  the  areally  distributed 
and  separated  organic  segments  are  not  isolated 
and  self-sufficient  units,  but  are  related  and  inter- 
dependent units  in  a  complex  organization.  Thus, 
in  a  city  the  manufacturing,  jobbing,  retailing, 
recreational,  and  residential  sections  are  function- 
ally related  to  each  other.  The  city  and  its  hinter- 
land are  meaningless  and  functionless  without  each 
other,  and  the  different  sections  of  a  country  with 
their  varying  major  functions  and  cultural  special- 
ties are  dependent  upon  each  other.  Regions  too 
are  interdependent,  and  even  nations  and  larger 
world  areas  are  to  an  extent  functionally  related. 
At  the  other  extreme,  however,  every  local  com- 
munity exhibits  a  more  or  less  definite  constellation 
of  the  individual  units  that  compose  it,  and  all  the 
elements  are  continually  in  process  of  changing 
location  and  relationship  in  the  area. 

Obviously,  the  social  analyst  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  repetitive  regularities  in  the  spa- 
tial movement,  distribution,  and  locations  of  indi- 
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viduals,  groups,  and  institutions  as  well  as  of  the 
processes  producing  their  characteristic  arrange- 
ment and  changes  in  their  relationships  and 
positions.  Ecological  position  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  social  contacts  in  determining  their  direction. 


Ecological  processes  mark  the  boundaries  of  local 
communities  within  societies  and  set  the  patterns 
and  sequences  of  change  of  arrangement  of  popu- 
lation and  institutions.  Ecological  organization  fur- 
nishes the  framework  of  society. 


Fundamental  Ecological  Processes 


Competition 

Ecological  organization  and  all  the  processes  in- 
cidental to  the  movement,  location,  and  relation- 
ship of  individuals,  groups,  and  institutions  rest 
fundamentally  upon  competition  among  these  ele- 
ments within  an  area  and  among  accessible  areas 
for  a  place  where  they  can  not  only  survive  but 
exist  most  advantageously.  The  struggle  for  exist- 
ence within  the  competitive  network  produces  the 
division  of  labor  and  specialization  of  function 
among  the  population  elements  and  service  or- 
ganizations, and  within  and  among  the  different 
areas. 

Competition  functions  selectively  in  bringing  to- 
gether in  particular  places  or  spaces,  according  to 
their  function  and  institutional  strength,  the  vari- 
ous types  of  activities,  and  the  persons  and  groups 
that  conduct  them.  It  is  the  propulsive  factor 
responsible  for  the  movement  or  dispersal  in  space 
of  individuals,  groups,  services,  and  institutions 
from  places  of  lesser  advantage  to  places  of  greater 
advantage.  This  advantage  is  more  than  economic; 


it  includes  advantage  of  status,  power,  and  prestige 
as  well. 


Equilibrium 

The  characteristic  distributional  pattern  of  the 
various  functional  units  of  the  area  or  of  related 
areas  is  based  on  the  tendency  of  the  units  to  find 
an  equilibrium  or  balance,  although  this  balance 
is  never  completely  stable.  The  continuous  nature 
of  competition  produces  imbalance  and  disequilib- 
rium, which  are  countered  by  continuous  readjust- 
ment in  place  and  function.  Hence,  there  tends  to 
be  a  moving  equilibrium.  The  very  effectiveness 
of  the  differentiation  and  specialization  of  function 
of  the  interdependent  but  competitive  elements 
and  areas  indicates,  however,  that  the  relationship 
is  one  of  reciprocal  and  complementary  advantage 
and,  hence,  of  cooperation  on  a  large  scale.  Perhaps 
Hiller's  happy  term,  "competitive  cooperation,"  de- 
scribes the  general  nature  of  this  fundamental 
process  (10) 


Sociocultural  Human  Ecological    Processes 


The  Biosphere 

The  competitive  struggle  for  existence  in  plant 
and  animal  societies  is  automatic  and  entirely  a 
matter  of  natural  selection  among  the  organisms 
and  species  within  a  given  physical  environment. 
This  struggle  brings  about  a  distribution  of  indi- 
viduals and  species  that  enables  each  to  live  in  the 
place  where  it  can  thrive  best;  that  is,  to  live  where 
it  encounters  the  least  stifling  competition  with 
other  organisms  and  species  and  where  it  can  live 
symbiodcally. 


This  automatic  competitive-equilibrative-cooper- 
ative  struggle  for  existence  and  living  space  and 
for  a  place  for  plants  and  animals  occurs  in  the 
biosphere,  as  J.  Arthur  Thompson  called  it  (28,  p. 
354)  and  produces  a  biodc  community.  Here  the 
interaction  is  purely  that  of  biological  creatures; 
the  acdvity  is  at  the  subsocial  and  subthought  level, 
and  is  noncultural  in  nature.  The  biotic  commu- 
nity is  determined  endrely  by  natural  phenomena 
operating  in  the  physical  and  biological  environ- 
ments. 

There  is  still  a  tendency  among  ecologists  to 
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think  of  human  ecological  organization  and  inter- 
action as  being  primarily  at  this  level.  According 
to  this  so-called  "orthodox"  view,  the  ecological 
processes  operate  with  a  high  degree  of  predeter- 
mined and  natural  inevitability,  and  the  human 
and  social  elements  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. Some  ecologists  who  maintain  this  point 
of  view  may  admit,  however,  that  human  ecological 
interaction  is  always  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  social  interaction.  More  and  more,  one  must 
conclude  that  human  ecological  processes  are  as 
different  from  plant  and  animal  ecological  proc- 
esses as  human  societies  generally  are  different 
from  plant  and  animal  societies,  and  mainly  for 
the  same  reasons. 


The  Sociosphere 

Human  ecological  interaction  takes  place  in 
what  may  be  called  the  "sociosphere,"  or  the  "bio- 
cultural  sphere."  *  The  sociosphere  is  the  sum 
total  of  environments  as  modified  and  created  by 
man.  it~TF~the  result  of  human  thought,  volition, 
plan,  and  contrivance.  Man's  territorial  interac- 
tions, like  all  others,  are  organized  and  regulated 
by  means  of  his  sociocultural  system.  Hence,  men, 
through  social  forces  and  processes,  become  in  con- 
siderable measure  the  determiners  of  their  physical, 
biological,  and  social  environments.  In  human  eco- 
logical organization  and  action,  the  factors  of  the 
biosphere  are  unavoidably  involved;  but  the  socio- 
sphere has  been  superimposed  upon  the  biosphere, 
giving  human  ecological  occurrences  their  distinc- 
tive features. 

The  significance  of  social  situations  and  culture 
becomes  clear  when  we  note  some  of  the  factors 
in  ecological  organization  and  processes.  Geogra- 
phy, in  terms  of  terrain,  climate,  and  resources,  is, 
of  course,  the  fundamental  factor.  Individuals  and 
groups  must  have  location  on  the  terrain,  and  the 


sites  and  areas  occupied  must  be  such  that  men 
can  live  and  prosper.  They  must  have  natural 
resources  as  a  basis  for  sustenance,  productive 
work,  and  exchange,  and  they  must  have  routes 
of  accessibility  to  each  other.  But  an  infinite  array 
of  cultural  and  societal  factors  affect  every  one  of 
these  conditions.  For  example,  sites  are  often 
chosen  for  reasons  other  than  natural  suitability. 
By  means  of  planning  and  engineering  hills  may 
be  leveled,  swamps  drained  or  filled,  arid  areas 
watered,  and  shore  lines  extended,  if  social  neces- 
sity or  desire  so  indicates.  Resources  may  be  modi- 
fied and  barriers  to  accessibility  removed  or 
surmounted  so  that  physical  distance  is  diminished 
in  effect  and  communication  and  transportation 
improved  in  means  and  speed. 

Thus,  man-made  changes  in  agriculture  and 
other  extractive  industries,  manufacturing,  com- 
munication and  transportation,  markets,  ethnic 
relations,  and  other  activities  become  primary  de- 
terminants in  the  movement  of  peoples.  Tariffs, 
transportation  rates,  and  restrictive  covenants  be- 
come primary  determinants  in  the  movement  of 
things  which  people  process  or  consume  at  differ- 
ent places.  Educational,  recreational,  religious,  or 
political  considerations  may  override  biological  and 
economic  factors  in  both  location  and  movement. 

All  human  competition  is  a  social  process.  It  is 
regulated  by  the  folkways,  mores,  beliefs,  values, 
and  institutions  of  the  society.  Changes  in  culture 
generate  changes  in  the  forms  and  effects  of  com- 
petition among  men  and  hence  produce  modifica- 
tions in  the  spatial  relationships.  Nowhere  are  men 
completely  dominated  by  natural  law.  Ecological 
processes  cannot  be  understood  solely  in  terms  of 
"biotic,"  "subsocial,"  "natural,"  "impersonal,"  or 
even  "strictly  economic"  factors.  Increasingly,  the 
pertinent,  even  determining,  factors  are  interests, 
sentiments,  traditions  and  customs,  motives,  values, 
plans  and  policies,  sciences  and  technologies,  and 
institutions  with  their  charters  and  controls. 


Initial  Process  of  Settlement  and  Typical  Configuration 

The  competing-cooperating  people  of  a  society  of  these  separate  functionally  organized  cluster- 
are  assembled  in  different  parts  of  its  territory  in  ings,  each  occupying  a  particular  amount  of  the 
the  form  of  aggregations  or  clusterings.  We  speak  total  area,  as  communities.  They  too  are  a  matter 

•Unpublished  paper  of  George  I.  J.  Dixon.  of  process. 
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The  Initial  Process  of  Settlement 

Settlement  is  the  initiating  interactional  process 
of  collecting  or  assembling  human  beings  and  their 
utilities  as  a  community  in  an  area  or  location. 
The  aggregates  are  formed  at  places  where  nature 
and  man  have  made  conditions  favorable  for  the 
satisfaction  of  individual  and  social  needs.  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  take  possession  of  an  area  and 
live  in  it.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  community 
as  settled  is  one  of  fixed  position  or  permanent 
form;  it  will  likely  undergo  sequences  of  rear- 
rangement in  form  as  time  goes  on.* 

These  communities  vary  in  size  and  density  and 
in  combination  of  purposes  involved  in  their  for- 
mation. But  each  is  a  more  or  less  separate, 
self-conscious  areal  unit,  one  of  a  constellation  of 
interdependent  and  cooperating  aggregations  con- 
stituting the  society  as  a  whole.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  community  have  a  demographic  structure. 
They  form  a  characteristic  population  pyramid 
with  respect  to  age  groups,  sex  ratio,  nativity,  and 
occupational  composition.  Each  community  has  a 
pattern  or  configuration  of  spatial  distribution  of 
its  different  population  elements  and  its  institu- 
tions, and  each  has  both  a  general  and  a  special 
functional  organization,  depending  upon  its  part 
in  the  general  division  of  labor. 

Typical  Ecological  Aggregations.  The  typical 
ecological  aggregations  of  varying  size  and  organi- 
zation in  our  society  are  neighborhoods,  rural  com- 
munities, hamlets,  villages,  towns,  cities,  metropoli- 
tan areas,  and  regions.  In  these,  each  element  and 
each  subarea  plays  a  pertinent  part  in  the  total 
competitive  areal  organization,  which  is  contingent 
upon  the  conditions  and  the  range  of  functions  of 
the  particular  elements  involved.  At  the  same 
time  a  given  area  may  be  part  of  several  or 
many  ecological  systems,  depending  upon  the  par- 
ticular larger  competitive-cooperative  situation.  For 
example,  the  manufacturing  section  of  a  city  may 
at  the  same  time  have  great  functional  significance 
(1)  alongside  the  retailing,  jobbing,  residential, 
and  other  sections  of  the  city;  (2)  as  a  part  of  the 
metropolitan  area;   (3)  in  the  region;  (4)  in  the 

*The  term  "concentration"  is  also  used  by  some  sociolo- 
gists in  connection  with  this  initial  assembling  process, 
and  some  human  geographers  use  "occupance"  to  describe 
essentially  the  same  process. 


nation;  and  (5)   in  world  organization,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  production. 

While  the  whole  array  of  sustenance  and  main- 
tenance functions  must  be  performed  in  each  com- 
munity if  its  population  is  to  endure,  the  commu- 
nities may  differ  considerably  in  their  special 
functions.  They  may  function  mainly  as  dwelling 
and  service  centers  for  the  extractive  industries  in 
the  area;  as  primarily  resort  or  recreational  towns 
or  cities;  as  centers  for  educational,  religious,  or 
cultural  activities;  heavy  industry,  textile,  or  resi- 
dential towns  or  cities;  or  they  may  be  so  strate- 
gically located  that  they  carry  on  a  complex 
multiplicity  of  industrial,  commercial,  communica- 
tive, transport,  professional,  personal,  and  cultural 
services  for  a  vast  surrounding  metropolitan  area 
and,  in  some  instances,  for  remote  areas  of  the 
earth. 

Factors   in   Settlement   of   a   Community.    The 

closely  related  factors  involved  in  the  formation 
and  location  of  communities  are:  (1)  the  "natural 
layout"  in  the  way  of  topography  or  terrain,  favor- 
able climate,  and  various  natural  resources,  which 
may  be  occupied  or  utilized;  (2)  the  residential 
and  business  buildings,  the  constructed  means  of 
communication  and  transportation,  and  the  other 
products  of  technologies;  (3)  population,  that  is, 
the  types  of  population  to  be  served,  the  essential 
labor  supply,  and  so  on;  (4)  facilities  for  the 
production  of  commodities,  the  transportation  of 
things  and  persons,  and  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties and  services;  and  (5)  specific  cultural  elements, 
such  as  traditional  requirements,  educational, 
recreational  and  religious  facilities,  governmental 
facilities  and  hindrances,  and  other  interests  and 
purposes.  These  function  as  the  collective  base 
upon  which  areal  aggregates  form  and  re-form, 
each  factor  being  interdependent  with  the  others. f 
In  the  process  of  settlement  or  concentration,  an 
ecological  organization  or  system  is  formed  that  is 
based  upon  the  dominance  of  some  population 
groupings,  institutional  utilities,  and  subareas  and 
the  subordination  of  others.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  process  there  is  an  integration  of  the  diverse 
elements  into  a  cooperative  whole.  Each  subarea, 
for  example,  becomes  specialized  with  reference  to 
population,  institutions,   and  functions,  and  each 

tOn  the  distribution  of  people  among  cities  and  the 
location  of  cities,  see  references  49;  50. 
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area  becomes  mutually  interdependent  with  others. 
Only  thus  can  the  stability  of  the  territorial  organi- 
zation and  the  operation  of  the  societal  superstruc- 
ture which  functions  in  it  be  assured. 


The  Typical  Configuration 

Cities  and  their  organizations  and  institutions 
dominate  the  sociocultural  life  of  an  industrial- 
urban  society  like  our  own.  They  function  espe- 
cially as  the  focal  points  in  the  occupation  and 
utilization  of  the  land  area.  As  of  April  1,  1950,  the 
urban  population  was  95,892,000,  or  64.0  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  68,788,- 
000,  or  71.7  percent  of  the  total  urban  population, 
lived  in  157  so-called  "urbanized"  or  "metropoli- 
tan" areas.  An  urbanized  area  consists  of  at  least 
one  city  of  50,000  or  more  and  its  urban  fringe. 
Included  in  these  68,788,000  metropolitan  dwellers 
were  47,988,000  inhabitants  of  the  central  cities 
and  20,800,000  inhabitants  of  the  urban-fringe 
areas.  One  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  resided  in  twelve  urbanized  areas  of  1,000,000 
inhabitants  or  more,  with  a  combined  population 
of  37,595,000. 

The  remainder  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States,  53,964,000  persons,  constituted  the 
rural  population.  Of  these,  29,629,000,  or  19.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  population,  were  the  rural  nonfarm 
population,  living  in  unincorporated  villages  and 
towns  of  less  than  2,500  population  and  not  con- 
tiguous to  cities,  or  living  in  the  open  country  but 
not  on  farms.  The  number  of  persons  living  on 
farms  amounted  to  24,335,000,  or  16.2  percent  of 
the  total  population.  (51) 

The  population  of  a  region  and  its  sociocultural 
instrumentalities  thus  is  a  configuration  of  resi- 
dents of  variously  spaced  and  scattered  (on  the 
basis  of  terrain,  resources,  and  functions)  metro- 
politan areas  and  cities,  each  with  its  hinterland; 
of  small  towns  and  villages;  and  of  open  country. 
All  the  parts  are  connected  by  a  communication 
and  transportation  network. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  is  concentrated  in 
the  urbanized  areas,  and  the  cities  themselves  are 
the  centers  for  the  entire  society.  The  cities  serve 
as  trade,  industrial,  political,  social,  and  religious 
centers  and  as  foci  of  transportation  and  break-of- 
transportation  points.  They  are  also  concentration 


points  for  all  manner  of  specialized  services— recre- 
ational, professional,  cultural,  and  so  on. 

The  typical  and  by  all  odds  the  most  important 
component  of  the  ecological  configuration  of  the 
region  is  the  city,  involving  as  it  does  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  population  and  its  institutional- 
ized agencies.  The  modern  city  is  not  a  formless 
and  meaningless  agglomeration  of  people  and 
services,  but  has  an  ordered  pattern  of  distribution 
and  organization.  Definite  areas  are  allocated  to 
certain  kinds  of  land  uses,  and  certain  tendencies 
of  ecological  structure  are  always  clearly  evident, 
as  in  an  aerial  photograph  or  land  use  map. 

No  two  cities  show  the  same  configuration.  In 
the  first  place,  each  city  has  its  peculiar  terrain, 
and  its  configuration  will  be  affected  by  rivers, 
lakes,  elevations,  swamps,  and  other  conformations, 
which  greatly  influence  the  location  of  persons  and 
buildings,  the  lands  reserved  for  specific  uses,  and 
the  transportation  arteries.  Second,  cities  differ  in 
their  combinations  of  institutions  and  in  the  ser- 
vices they  render  the  surrounding  area;  that  is,  they 
may  be  mainly  commercial,  industrial,  residential, 
political,  religious,  recreational,  or  educational 
centers. 

In  general,  however,  cities  are  irregularly  star- 
shaped  and  multicentered.  The  spine  of  each  point 
of  the  star  is  a  transportation  artery  radiating 
from  the  center.  The  subcenters  are  at  and  around 
the  main  intersections  along  these  arteries.  Usually 
there  is  a  decline  in  the  percentage  of  land  cov- 
ered by  buildings,  a  decline  in  land  values,  and  a 
marked  change  in  the  type  of  land  use  as  one 
goes  from  the  center  to  the  periphery  and  also  as 
one  moves  back  from  the  main  transportation 
arteries.  The  general  pattern  of  ecological  units  is 
as  follows: 

The  "Downtown"  Business  District.  The  "down- 
town" business  district  is  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity. Here  the  major  transportation  lines  con- 
verge and  the  density  of  pedestrian  traffic  is 
greatest.  Practically  all  the  land  is  covered  by 
buildings  and  streets.  In  the  smaller  city  the  retail 
shopping,  financial,  and  office  buildings  will  all 
be  within  a  few  blocks  of  each  other  along  a  main 
street  or  at  or  near  the  intersection  of  several  main 
streets.  In  the  big  city  the  department  stores  will 
be  at  or  near  the  points  of  greatest  pedestrian 
concentration,  with  near-by   special   sectors  given 
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over  to  specialty  shops,  theaters,  financial  district, 
corporation  and  professional  office  buildings,  hotels, 
and  so  on.  At  the  fringes  of  the  central  business 
district  there  will  be  smaller  and  cheaper  shops, 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  theaters,  as  well  as  parking 
areas,  garages,  and  railway  and  bus  depots. 

In  the  larger  city  there  will  be  bands  of  com- 
mercial growth  or  string-like  development  of 
stores,  banks,  and  office  buildings  extending  along 
one  or  more  of  the  main  thoroughfares  radiating 
from  the  main  business  district. 

The  Wholesale,  Jobbing,  and  Light  Manufactur- 
ing District  or  Districts.  These  districts  are  on 
essential  transport  lines  (streets,  railways,  harbor, 
river  front,  and  so  on)  but  readily  accessible  to 
the  main  business  district  and  to  the  radial  arteries 
of  transportation. 

The  Heavy  Industry  Districts.  Heavy  industry 
is  usually  on  cheaper  land  where  the  plants  have 
rail,  water,  or  highway  transportation  facilities, 
such  as  in  river  valleys,  along  canals,  on  the  river 
or  lake  fronts,  or  along  the  outer  truck  and  railway 
belt  lines.  Heavy  industry  increasingly  requires 
much  land  for  one-story  production-line  layout, 
storage,  and  parking  space  for  employees.  Hence, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to  move  toward  the 
outskirts. 

Residential  Areas.  In  American  cities  residen- 
tial areas  utilize  the  largest  proportion  of  all  pri- 
vately developed  land.  Bartholomew,  in  his  study 
of  sixteen  cities  with  populations  between  5,000 
and  300,000,  found  such  land  to  be  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  total.  (31,  pp.  25;  36;  46)  Residential 
areas  vary  widely  in  type,  size,  shape,  and  location 
and  in  the  preponderance  of  single-family,  two- 
family,  or  multifamily  structures  and  the  yard 
space  related  to  each  structure.  They  vary  also  as 
to  income,  ethnicity,  occupational  level,  and  socio- 
economic class  of  occupants  and  include  segregated 
race  and  nationality  districts,  slums,  rooming- 
house,  workingmen's,  and  middle-class  districts, 
Gold  Coasts,  and  areas  of  large,  single-family 
holdings.  The  various  types  may  take  the  rough 
form  of  curved  bands  between  concentric  circles 
radiating  out  from  the  center,  of  rectangular  or 
circular  areas  of  several  or  many  blocks  and  parts 


of  blocks,  of  wedges  extending  along  radial  lines 
from  the  center  toward  the  periphery,  with  lower- 
rent  wedges  in  between. 

Usually,  as  one  goes  from  the  center  of  the  city 
to  the  periphery,  residential  use  of  land  tends  to 
become  less  intensive  as  multiple-family  units  are 
succeeded  by  two-family  structures,  and  these  in 
turn  by  single-family  dwellings.  The  amount  of 
yard  space  also  increases.  There  may,  however, 
be  an  intensive  residential  use  of  land  on  heights 
or  lake  or  ocean  fronts,  near  parks,  and  along 
fast  transportation  lines.  There  are  usually  transi- 
tion zones  between  different  adjoining  types  of 
residential  areas,  and  high-rent  areas  shade  into 
intermediate-rent  zones  and  these  into  low-rent 
zones.  Every  city  differs  in  the  pattern  of  its  resi- 
dential areas,  depending  upon  its  topography,  its 
industries,  its  special  institutional  services  (for 
example,  a  university  or  state  capitol),  the  location 
of  its  transportation  arteries,  and  its  subcenters, 
prestige  areas,  and  so  on.  (42,  pp.  23-80) 

Subcenters.  Throughout  the  city  there  are  sub- 
centers,  or  lesser  business  districts,  on  the  main 
arteries  at  their  intersection  with  crosstown  trans- 
portation lines.  Here  more  general,  continuously 
needed,  and  less  specialized  (neighborhood)  ser- 
vices are  rendered  than  at  the  main  center.  Land 
uses  and  values  grade  down  from  the  center  to 
the  periphery  of  these  subareas.  Other  significant 
subcenters  may  be  around  an  art  museum,  a  col- 
lege, or  a  university. 

Parks    and    Other    Public    Recreational   Areas. 

Parks  and  other  public  recreational  areas  are  in- 
creasingly found  in  most  cities.  The  smaller  ones 
are  likely  to  be  contiguous  to  business  and  in- 
tensively used  residential  districts,  and  the  larger 
ones  utilize  accessible  river  valleys,  lake  or  ocean 
fronts,  or  land  with  special  topographical  and  his- 
torical characteristics. 

Estates  and  Suburban  Areas.  At  the  outer 
reaches  of  the  city  and  just  beyond  will  be  the 
large-estate  and  country-club  areas,  the  suburbs, 
the  holdings  of  the  rural-dwelling  but  urban- 
employed  families.  Farther  out  will  be  the  market- 
gardening,  greenhouse,  and  poultry-raising  sections 
interspersed  along  the  trunk  highways  with  road- 
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houses,  taverns,  out-door  theaters,  motels,  fruit  and 
vegetable  markets,  and  so  on. 

Agricultural  Areas.  Beyond  the  city's  fringe  is 
the  great  agricultural  area  of  the  city's  hinterland, 
which  shades  into  the  hinterland  of  the  next  ad- 
joining cities. 

Hinterland.  In  the  hinterland  are  also  the  more 
distant  commuter  areas,  the  city's  separated  satellite 
"dormitory"  or  residential  towns  and  cities,  and 
its  satellite  industrial  towns  and  cities.  These  are 
usually  situated  on  the  rail  and  highway  transpor- 
tation axes  running  out  from  the  central  city. 
There  is  likely  to  be  open  country  around  these 
towns  and  between  them  and  the  central  area. 


Land  Use  and  Land  Values.  Patterns  of  nuclea- 
tion  and  dispersion  are  the  principal  results  of 
land  use  and  land  values.  The  most  intensive, 
expensive,  and  strategic  activities  (for  example, 
retailing,  and  major  financial  operations)  must  be 
carried  on  at  the  focal  center.  Here  the  land  is 
intensively  used,  and  land  values  are  high.  Other 
activities,  such  as  manufacturing  and  wholesaling, 
are  less  intensive  and  require  more  land;  hence, 
these  can  be  somewhat  removed  from  the  center. 
Still  other  activities,  such  as  residence,  can  be  fur- 
ther dispersed  and  take  place  where  land  values 
are  lower  or  where  they  are  compatible  with  spe- 
cific types  of  residential  needs.  These  limitations 
of  land  use  and  land  value  thus  influence  the  pat- 
tern of  activities. 


Primary  Determinants  in  Configuration 

The  primary  determinants  in  a  fairly  orderly 
arrangement  of  populations  and  their  facilities  in 
community  space  can  be  only  briefly  considered. 
The  following  are  the  most  obvious: 

The   Interdependence   of   Men    and   the   Land. 

The  interdependence  of  men  and  the  land  requires 
that  the  people  must  have  access  to  each  other  and 
be  in  relatively  close  proximity  to  each  other  to 
produce  and  exchange  things  and  services.  At  the 
same  time,  since  land  space  essential  to  each  activ- 
ity is  always  limited,  men  and  their  works  must  be 
somewhat  dispersed  and  distributed. 


Function  of  Space  and  Time-Energy  Cost.  Space 
and  time-energy  cost  are  dependent  upon  what 
Hawley  has  called  "the  friction  of  space."  Space 
presents  obstacles  and  resistances;  it  is  a  matter  of 
distance.  It  is  something  to  be  passed  over  and  so 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  Trans- 
portation and  communication  to  produce  the  con- 
tact essential  to  activity  always  encounter  this 
friction,  however  efficient  they  may  be,  and  it  can- 
not be  overcome.  Thus,  the  territorial  pattern  of 
collective  activity  is  largely  the  product  of  the 
friction  of  space  as  manifested  in  time-energy  cost, 
in  moving  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  conduct 
essential  activities  of  varying  degree  of  social  perti- 
nence. (30;  41) 


Primary  Dispersal -Migration 


In  the  preceding  chapter  migration  was  briefly 
discussed  as  a  process  of  demographic  significance, 
especially  as  it  augments  or  diminishes  the  numbers 
of  a  particular  population  by  immigration  or  emi- 
gration, and  one  which  also  exercises  various 
selective  effects  upon  the  composition  of  a  given 
population.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  it  as  a 
process  of  great  ecological  importance,  namely,  as 
the  process  of  distribution  and  redistribution  in 
space  of  persons  and  groups  and,  unavoidably,  of 
the  culture  they  take  with  them. 


The  Nature  of  Migration 

By  migration  as  an  ecologically  significant  proc- 
ess we  mean  the  physical,  horizontal,  and  linear 
movement  of  persons  or  groups  from  one  locality 
or~~cunimunity  tu^wrOfKer,  usually  in  order  to  es- 
fdffltrh  a  more  or  less  permanent  new  residence. 
As"sucrrTtis  the  essential  enabling  process  in  the 
change  of  spatial  location  of  individuals  and 
groups.  It  may  be  considered  in  either  its  spatial 
or  temporal  aspects,  the  former  indicating  the  di- 
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rection  and  place  of  movement,  and  the  latter  the 
frequency  or  time  of  movement.  Our  interest  here 
is  in  the  spatial  aspect.* 

Migration  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  two 
other  major  processes  of  ecological  importance  just 
discussed.  Fundamentally,  it  grows  out  of  the 
competition  among  the  residents  of  an  area  or 
society.  Because  of  known  or  presumed  variations 
in  the  physical,  socioeconomic,  and  cultural  condi- 
tions in  different  areas  and  under  the  sway  of 
universal  competition,  human  beings  tend  under 
this  pressure  to  move  about  or  are  moved  about 
by  others  so  that  some  individuals  and  groups  can 
live  with  greater  security  and  satisfaction. 

Migration  is  also  dynamically  related  to  the  proc- 
ess of  concentration  of  individuals  and  groups. 
Some  communities  at  a  given  time  are  mainly 
"losing"  communities,  while  others  are  "gaining." 
Thus  concentration  in  one  area  usually  implies 
some  loss  in  and  movement  from  another  area. 
Migration  is  constantly  breaking  up  existing  uni- 
ties and  causing  the  formation  of  new  groupings. 
Furthermore,  there  can  be  no  groupings  or  concen- 
trations if  the  potential  numbers  do  not  take  the 
initial  step  of  moving  together.  In  general,  some 
knowledge  of  the  physical  movement  of  men  is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  their  spatial  con- 
figurations. Physical  movement  has  functioned  to 
form  and  regroup  collectivities  of  people  and 
their  culture,  and  is  itself  a  measure  of  change  of 
ecological  position. 

Migration  as  an  ecological  process  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  mobility  or  locomotion  of  persons. 
There  may  be  physical  mobility  or  fluidity  of  per- 
sons and  groups  without  any  intention  of  change 
of  residence.  In  our  own  country  we  find,  for  ex- 
ample, the  daily  movement  of  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  persons  between  place  of  residence  and 
place  of  work,  in  the  search  for  recreation  and 
entertainment,  among  prospectors  and  migratory 
workers. 

Frequently,  of  course,  when  persons  migrate, 
that  is,  make  a  more  or  less  permanent  shift  to 
another  locality,  they  also  achieve  or  receive  a  dif- 
ferent status  position  in  the  social  system  of  the 
place  of  settlement.  For  example,  the  farm  hand 
when  he  moves  to  the  city  may  become  a  semi- 
skilled   or    skilled    worker.    Invariably    migration 

*The  classic  examination  of  human  migration  is  in 
reference  73.  See  also  reference  78. 


tends  to  be  accompanied  by  a  break  in  group  rela- 
tions and  in  position  and  role.  Social  mobility  often 
involves  and  rests  upon  horizontal  or  spatial  mo- 
bility. (See  references  18;  59;  70;  75,  pp.  520-534.) 


Why  Men  Move 

Man  has  always  been  a  restless,  roving  creature, 
with  a  curiosity  about  other  regions  and  an  urge 
for  adventure  and  new  experience.  But  the  main 
urge  in  the  movement  of  people,  whether  forced 
or  free,  has  been  the  search  for,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of,  more  advantageous  conditions  of  living. 
He  must  avoid  the  effects  of  overpopulation  under 
the  existing  condition  of  his  technology,  that  is, 
escape  from  an  adverse  and  hazardous  man-land 
ratio.  Historic  invasions  have  been  movements  of 
people  from  areas  of  declining  subsistence  and 
threatened  well-being  to  areas  where  they  hoped 
to  find  superior  land  and  superior  existence.  When 
people  form  colonies  elsewhere  for  some  of  their 
population,  or  move  subjugated  peoples  in  to  sup- 
ply labor,  or  drive  out  people  as  refugees,  they 
are  attempting  to  improve  their  condition  of  living. 
In  other  words,  they  move  others  to  improve  an 
undesirable  condition  at  home,  and  they  move 
themselves  voluntarily  to  find  a  place  of  superior 
man-resources  conditions. 

Invariably,  however,  a  host  of  cultural  conditions 
also  enter  into  the  movement.  Not  only  do  men 
seek  to  escape  from  want  and  privation  and  to 
gain  higher  real  income;  they  also  seek  higher 
cultural  values.  By  moving  they  seek  to  avoid  op- 
pression, persecution  and  exploitation,  and  seek  to 
enjoy  greater  self-respect  and  superior  status,  com- 
forts and  conveniences,  religious  and  educational 
freedom  and  opportunity,  health  and  recreation, 
and  so  on.  In  brief,  they  move  to  avoid  the 
reduction  of  their  standard  and  plane  of  living  or 
to  achieve  a  superior  standard  and  plane  of  living 
elsewhere.  The  new  residence  is  more  or  less  ra- 
tionally selected  in  the  light  of  its  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  its  cultural  advantages.  The  anticipa- 
tion or  the  hope  of  more  favorable  satisfaction  of 
needs  and  wants  in  other  areas  operates  to  foster 
a  continual  and  renewed  movement  to  concentra- 
tion somewhere  else.  In  other  words  migration  is 
usually  from  lesser  life-opportunity  areas  to  greater 
life-opportunity  areas. 
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Factors  in  Migration 

Although  modern  migration  is  mainly  voluntary, 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  host  of  factors  which  affect 
its  freedom,  volume,  and  direction.  These  factors 
may  be  set  forth  as  follows: 

General  Factors.  The  general  factors  affecting 
migration  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Communication  with  and  information  about 
places  of  greater  advantage  are  necessary.  In  our 
day,  communication  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  and  press.  Information 
is  also  circulated  among  different  persons  and 
through  all  manner  of  educational  opportunities. 
Unless  people  know  about  alternative  opportuni- 
ties, they  cannot  go  to  them. 

2.  Transportation  facilities  must  be  available 
at  reasonable  cost,  since  they  are  the  means  and 
procedures  of  actual  movement.  Airplanes,  rail- 
ways, free  transcontinental  highways,  and  espe- 
cially the  ubiquitous  "family  auto"  are  therefore 
important. 

3.  Political  and  social  conditions  must  permit 
free  movement.  These  conditions  include  the  emer- 
gence of  huge  political  units,  free  choice  of  resi- 
dence, political  order  and  peace,  and  the  absence 
of  restrictions  on  crossing  boundaries.  Within  the 
United  States,  for  example,  political  conditions 
favorable  to  free  movement  exist  almost  every- 
where. 

4.  Loss  of  ties  to  place  of  origin  and  decline  of 
the  closely  knit  family  are  also  factors.  A  mo- 
bile and  migratory  people  are  willing  to  cut  loose 
from  a  given  place  of  birth  or  of  present  residence. 
Greater  opportunities  elsewhere  outweigh  customs, 
traditions,  sentiments,  mores,  and  loyalties  which 
often  have  tied  persons  to  location  or  family. 

Push-and-Pull  Factors.  This  has  come  to  be  a 
very  common  and  highly  revealing  categorizing  of 
factors  in  migration.  (65,  pp.  23-40)  The  impulse 
toward  migration  is  the  result  of  the  flow  of  peo- 
ple along  a  gradient.  This  flow  derives  its  strength 
partly  from  the  conditions  at  home  and  partly  from 
the  conditions  in  the  place  toward  which  migration 
is  directed.  These  factors  will  be  described  briefly. 

The  push,  or  expulsive,  factors  are  those  operat- 
ing in  the  area  of  origin  or  residence  that  serve 
to  incite  and  propel  people  to  move  out  of  it. 


They  may  be  adverse  physical  and  biological  con- 
ditions; inadequate  development,  exhaustion,  de- 
pletion, or  overworking  of  natural  resources; 
unfavorable  political  conditions;  religious  disturb- 
ance, intolerance,  and  persecution;  ethnic  discrimi- 
nation; sex-  or  age-group  imbalance;  technological 
developments  of  a  laborsaving  type  which  create 
an  oversupply  of  manpower. 

The  pull  or  the  attractive  factors  in  an  area  are 
those  which  draw  persons  to  the  area.  They  in- 
clude discovery  and  development  of  heretofore 
unworked  natural  resources;  technological  ad- 
vances due  to  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  make  new  industries  possible  in  given  areas; 
industrial  advance  in  an  area,  creating  a  demand 
for  many  other  kinds  of  manpower;  favorable 
political  conditions;  cultural  opportunities;  ethnic 
equality,  or  at  least  tolerance;  religious  freedom; 
advertising  and  propaganda,  emphasizing  various 
advantages.  The  first  two  pull  factors  tend  to  shift 
the  centers  of  industrial,  extractive,  and  agricul- 
tural activity,  thus  causing  drastic  shifts  in  the 
need  for  manpower.  The  other  factors  are  usually 
less  forceful  and  less  extensive  in  effect. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  usually  both  the 
push  and  the  pull  factors  mentioned  operate  in 
combination. 

Hindering  and  Limiting  Factors.  The  general 
or  the  push-and-pull  factors  never  produce  a  full 
or  instantaneous  response  in  those  affected  by  mi- 
gration stimuli,  because  there  are  always  hinder- 
ing and  limiting  factors.  The  more  important  of 
these  limitations  include  the  following:  inertia  and 
lethargy;  ignorance  of  opportunities  elsewhere;  fear 
of  uncertainty  and  risk;  economic  cost;  cultural 
links  to  the  old  environment;  political  barriers  to 
migration;  hostile  ethnic  attitudes;  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

In  general,  the  decision  to  migrate  is  based  upon 
a  rough  calculation  in  which  the  relative  advan- 
tages are  balanced  against  all  the  different  costs 
and  disadvantages. 


Migration  in  Our  American  Society 

At  the  present  time  the  ecologically  important 
migration  is  that  which  takes  place  freely  and 
voluntarily   within   countries.  The  United  States 
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contains  more  of  this  than  any  other  politically 
stable  country  in  the  world.  In  April,  1947,  ap- 
proximately 70,000,000  persons  were  not  living  in 
the  same  house  in  which  they  had  lived  on  April 
1,  1940.  Some  44,000,000  of  these  had  changed 
houses  within  the  same  county;  13,000,000  had 
changed  counties  within  the  same  state;  and 
12,000,000  had  changed  their  state  of  residence  be- 
tween 1940  and  1947.  During  this  period  the  farm 
areas  lost  3,200,000  persons,  or  one  in  every  eight 
who  had  lived  on  a  farm  in  1940.  The  West  drew 
a  net  gain  of  about  2,000,000  persons  from  other 
regions,  while  the  South  lost  about  1,500,000  per- 
sons to  other  regions.  (82)  This  period,  of  course, 
included  the  war  years.  During  the  single  peace- 
time year  of  April,  1947,  to  April,  1948,  however, 
29,000,000  persons,  or  approximately  one  fifth  of 
the  population,  had  moved  to  a  different  house, 
and  of  these  19,000,000  had  moved  within  a  county 
and  9,000,000  had  changed  their  county  of  resi- 
dence. (83) 

In  our  dynamic  economy,  internal  migration  is 
increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. Let  us,  therefore,  briefly  discuss  the  major 
types  of  internal  migration  in  the  United  States. 

Historically  the  most  important  movement,  and 
the  one  which  gave  the  country  its  original  eco- 
logical formation,  was  the  migration  from  the 
settled  centers  of  the  East  to  the  successive  western 
frontiers  with  their  unexploited  land  and  other 
resources.  This  was  movement  to  the  periphery  of 
settlement  and  of  economic  activity.  People  moved 
to  the  frontier  to  avoid  the  more  crowded  urban 
and  industrial  areas  and  enjoy  freedom  and  a 
higher  plane  of  living.  Our  economy  was  mainly 
organized  around  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources, that  is,  expansion  of  the  extractive  indus- 
tries. As  a  result  the  population  was  scattered  over 
wide  spaces  in  areas  of  low-density  concentration. 
But  the  great  natural  frontiers  were  all  settled  by 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Our  economy  now  is  predominantly  industrial 
and  commercial.  The  frontiers  to  which  men  mi- 
grate are  the  products  of  modern  technology. 
Mechanical  industry  and  trade  and  commercial 
operations  have  vastly  increased  in  importance  as 
the  extractive  industries  have  relatively  contracted. 
The  superior  employment  and  social  opportunities 
for  an  ever  greater  number  of  people  now  are  in 


the  industrialized-urbanized  centers  of  concentra- 
tion of  high  density  where  the  people  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  commercial,  clerical,  cultural, 
governmental,  professional,  repair,  personal,  and 
community  service  activities  and  occupations.  Con- 
sequently, mechanical  industry  and  commerce  have 
come  to  be  the  principal  controllers  of  population 
distribution  and  concentration. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  census  data  on 
internal  migration  in  the  decade  of  the  1940's,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  movements  of  peo- 
ple from  street  address  to  street  address  within  a 
town  or  city  or  from  farm  to  farm  within  a  rural 
community  or  county  are  involved  in  the  discussion 
in  the  next  section  on  the  processes  of  movement 
and  transition  that  occur  within  a  given  commu- 
nity. Here  we  are  concerned  especially  with  the 
distributive  movements  that  involve  both  greater 
distance  and  the  crossing  of  major  internal  political 
boundaries,  such  as  the  crossing  of  county  lines 
and  state  lines,  to  adjoining  or  near-by  states  and 
the  movement  across  states  essential  to  interre- 
gional migration.  These  movements  affect  pro- 
foundly the  ecological  organization  of  a  society 
and  are  highly  effective  in  the  maintenance  of  its 
equilibrium. 

The  primary  movement  of  population  in  the 
United  States  today  to  industrial  and  commercial 
centers  takes  two  main,  though  overlapping,  forms. 
In  either  case  the  movement  is  from  older  centers 
of  dominance  to  newer  and  more  active  centers. 
The  main  determinants  of  movement  to  another 
area  in  either  case  are  the  degree  of  employment 
available,  the  level  of  income  anticipated,  and  the 
general  level  of  living  attainable. 

Farm-to-City  Migration.  Farm-to-city  migration 
involves  the  greatest  movement  of  people  in  our 
day.  According  to  the  Federal  census,  in  1920,  when 
the  national  population  amounted  to  105,710,620, 
the  people  living  on  farms  totaled  31,614,000,  or 
approximately  30  percent;  as  of  April,  1951,  with 
a  national  population  of  around  152,700,000,  only 
23,276,000  were  on  farms,  or  approximately  15.2 
percent.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  pull  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  all  kinds  in  the  cities  and  their  increas- 
ing demand  for  labor  and  partly  to  the  push  of  the 
mechanization  of  agriculture  and  the  electrifica- 
tion of  farm  life. 
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Agricultural  areas  have  always  produced  a  sur- 
plus of  population;  now  this  overproduction  is 
greater  than  ever.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
agricultural  establishment's  traditional  tasks  have 
been  taken  over  by  urban  industry;  notably, 
slaughtering  of  livestock,  preparation  of  hides,  the 
canning  of  produce,  processing  of  milk,  prepara- 
tion of  grains,  sirup,  and  fruit  juices.  The  very 
mechanization  of  agriculture,  with  its  demand  for 
all  manner  of  machines  and  the  need  for  parts, 
repairs,  and  services,  has  increased  the  demand  for 
urban-industrial  labor. 

The  migrants  to  the  city  from  the  farms  are 
mostly  young  adults,  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
females  than  males,  and  the  families  migrating  are 
mostly  those  with  young  children.  Farm-city  mi- 
gration is  usually  one  way,  for  people  seldom  re- 
turn to  the  farms  from  the  city,  except  during 
times  of  depression.  The  movement  is  reversed 
when  economic  recovery  begins. 

Migration  from  Declining  Areas  to  New  Devel- 
opments. There  is  never  a  general  dispersion  of 
changes  in  either  the  technological  development 
of  extractive  industry  or  the  emergence  of  new 
manufacturing  and  market  areas.  In  a  technologi- 
cal culture  like  our  own,  great  variations  in  this 
respect  are  continually  developing  within  and  be- 
tween states  as  well  as  within  and  between  regions. 
Developments  in  oil  and  gas  production,  in  irriga- 
tion, and  the  rise  of  new  manufacturing  areas  are 


continually  providing  relatively  superior  opportuni- 
ties for  immigrants. 

The  decline  of  agriculture  in  the  South  in  the 
1920's  pushed  many  people  to  its  newly  developing 
industrial  centers,  to  newly  efficient  agriculture  sec- 
tions of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  to  the 
industrial  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
the  Far  West.  The  development  of  intensive  agri- 
culture, lumbering,  and  a  host  of  new  industries 
and  markets  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  recent  decades 
attracted  millions  from  all  parts  of  our  country. 
During  the  decade  1940-1950  the  population  of  the 
Pacific  states  increased  by  approximately  4,753,000, 
or  48  percent,  and  a  major  portion  of  this  gain 
was  due  to  in-migration. 

While  this  type  of  migration  is  centrifugal 
to  areas  of  new  resources,  it  is  also  centripetal  to 
the  technologically  developed  portions  of  these 
areas.  Thus,  the  metropolitan  areas  and  their  satel- 
lite cities  are  the  chief  gainers  in  population.  In 
fact,  today,  most  internal  migration  is  finally 
absorbed  in  the  cities  or  the  metropolitan  areas. 

In  all  internal  migration  movement  is  usually 
to  the  nearest  adjoining  counties,  states,  or  regions 
that  have  reputed  opportunities.  In  general,  as  we 
move  from  the  center  of  origin,  the  number  of 
moves  stand  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  distance  moved. 
A  principle  of  economy  of  movement  seems  to  be 
involved,  but  this  general  tendency  is  distorted  if 
distant  points  have  notably  greater  compensatory 
advantages  than  nearer  points  have. 


Secondary  Dispersal  -  Distribution  within  a  Community 


We  have  examined  the  general  process  whereby 
people  and  institutions  come  together  or  concen- 
trate into  communities,  the  rather  typical  con- 
figuration which  communities  take  on,  and  the 
processes  whereby  people  move  to  and  from  com- 
munities. Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  processes 
involved  in  the  continuous  locational  and  func- 
tional arrangement  and  rearrangement  of  persons, 
groups,  and  institutions  within  a  community  or 
within  a  region  in  which  spatial  and  functional 
division  of  labor  and  interdependence  exist.  The 
processes  are  specialized  aspects  of  growth  compe- 
tition, specialization,  mobility,  and  equilibration; 


they  shape  the  various  functional  areas  and  are 
details  of  the  general  process  of  community  for- 
mation. 


Expansion 

The  over-all  internal  community  process  follow- 
ing the  initiating  one  of  settlement  or  aggregation 
is  expansion.  Contraction  is  also  a  possibility, 
usually  implying  some  decline.  In  a  healthy  com- 
munity, however,  there  is  this  centrifugal  move- 
ment accompanied  by  certain  centripetal  tendencies 
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which  are  often  induced  by  it.  The  expansion  is 
in  terms  of  physical  growth  and  always  involves 
a  redistribution  and  reorganization  of  persons, 
land  uses,  activities,  and  institutions. 


Centralization  or  Nucleation 

Centralization  is  the  tendency  of  activity  or 
population  to  integrate  around  some  center  of  in- 
terest or  functional  relationship.  Different  types  of 
centers  are  produced.  There  is,  as  we  have  noted, 
the  tendency  for  functions  to  increase  at  the  center 
of  dominance  of  a  community.  This  produces  the 
main  nucleus  of  the  community  or  the  area,  the 
focal  or  pivotal  point  where  the  greatest  and  most 
basic  economic,  social,  and  cultural  activity  occurs. 
This  type  of  center  is  usually  located  at  the  point 
of  greatest  movement  and  highest  land  values  in 
the  area,  where  the  highways  and  other  forms  of 
transportation  and  communication  converge,  and 
is  the  point  of  most  intense  interest  and  highest 
functional  tension  and  activity  of  the  given  area. 

In  the  rural  area  the  centralization  takes  place 
at  the  crossroads  or  in  the  village,  possibly  the 
county  seat.  In  the  metropolitan  area,  the  focus  of 
activity  and  services  is  found  in  the  metropolis, 
and  for  the  metropolis  itself,  in  the  downtown 
business  district. 

The  second  type  of  nucleation  consists  of  the 
formation  of  clusters  of  human  beings  and  certain 
institutional  activities  for  the  definite  purpose  of 
satisfying  specific  interests  and  carrying  on  specific 
functions,  such  as  work,  play,  a  specific  type  of 
business,  worship,  education,  and  so  on,  such  as 
Wall  Street,  La  Salle  Street,  Times  Square.  A  com- 
munity will  contain  many  such  centers  of  different 
size  and  degree  of  specialization,  each  one  consti- 
tuting a  sort  of  magnet  and  drawing  to  itself  the 
appropriate  economic  and  other  cultural  groups  of 
persons  and  activities.  (88) 


Decentralization  and  Subcentralization 

The  two  closely  related  processes  of  decentraliza- 
tion and  subcentralization  (91,  p.  216)  are  in  turn 
directly  related  to  the  preceding  process  of  cen- 
tralization. They  are  due  to  the  increase  in  size 
of  a  community,  the  development  of  convenient 
and  rapid  means  of  transportation,  and  the  need 


of  establishing  local,  more  accessible  centers  for 
conducting  services  essential  to  the  surrounding 
population.  By  means  of  them  human  beings  and 
institutional  agencies  move  away  from  the  central 
nucleus  of  growth  to  other  points  or  centers  to- 
ward the  periphery  of  the  community,  and  create 
functional  subcenters.  Thus,  in  cities  at  intersec- 
tions of  main  arterials  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  center,  subcenters  develop  with  branch  banks, 
retail  stores,  movie  theaters,  and  all  manner  of 
repair  and  specialty  shops.  Such  centers  for  special 
purposes  may  even  locate  on  the  outskirts  where 
land  values  are  low  and  spaces  for  parking  are 
available,  as  in  the  case  of  great  chain  grocery  and 
chain  department  stores  or  the  newly  developing 
all-purpose  shopping  centers.  (99) 


Segregation 

This  is  a  special  kind  of  centralization.  It  is  the 
competitive  and  selective  process,  due  to  the  oper- 
ation of  community  influences,  by  which  like 
population  types,  physical  structures,  or  services 
and  utilities  tend  to  cluster  together  in  special  and 
separate  areas,  apart  from  other  types.  As  Hawley 
points  out,  these  are  essentially  "corporate  and 
categoric  units"  and  not  territorial  units;  neverthe- 
less, they  constitute  territorial  units  and  have  a 
special  position  and  significance  in  the  community. 
(95,  p.  276)  As  a  result  of  this  geographic  and 
often  societal  preparation,  competitive  maneuver- 
ing for  position,  security,  clientele,  or  other  satis- 
faction or  need  becomes  unnecessary  or  is  greatly 
reduced.  Often  economy  of  time  and  other  con- 
veniences are  occasioned  by  the  mutual  accessibility 
and  cooperation  within  the  segregated  area.  Eco- 
nomic function,  occupation,  economic  status,  race, 
and  nationality,  age,  sex,  and  other  cultural  traits 
are  attractive  forces  of  selection  which  operate  to 
differentiate  one  such  specialized  area  from  an- 
other. Usually  several  of  these  selective  criteria  act 
in  combination. 

Several  different  types  of  segregated  areas  may 
be  distinguished,  each  the  result  of  special  selective 
factors  and  processes.  (1)  In  many  cities,  certain 
functions  are  included  and  others  excluded  in 
specified  areas  by  zoning  ordinances.  (2)  There 
are  the  areas,  more  or  less  voluntarily  segregated, 
to  carry  on  similar  or  identical  economic  services 
and  utilities.  These  are  similar  in  economic  strength 
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and  make  a  similar  use  of  land.  Their  mutual 
accessibility  makes  for  convenience  both  of  the 
producers  and  the  clients.  Notable  are  the  segrega- 
tion of  manufacturing  plants  in  separate  factory 
districts,  sometimes  even  taking  the  form  of  in- 
tense clustering  of  particular  types  of  manufactur- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  ladies'  fur  and  garment 
factories  in  New  York  City.  There  are  also  the 
wholesale  and  jobbing  districts,  areas  given  to  eat- 
ing places  offering  "foreign"  cuisines,  sections  de- 
voted to  pawnshops  and  second-hand  stores,  auto- 
mobile row,  newspaper  row,  and  the  bank  and 
brokerage  district.  (3)  Certain  areas  are  devoted 
to  special  interests,  cultural  and  otherwise,  such  as 
Greenwich  Village  or  Hobohemia.  (4)  Areas  of 
special  residential  selection  are  determined  by  in- 
come and  social  status,  such  as  slums,  areas  of 
independent  dwelling  units,  the  Gold  Coast,  the 
outer  areas  of  commuters'  homes.  (5)  Ethnic  and 
nationality  minority-group  areas  are  formed,  such 
as  ghettos,  Little  Italy,  and  so  on.  There  may  also 
be  rural  enclaves  of  these. 

Each  of  these  segregated  areas  within  the  larger 
community  serves  as  a  selective  and  magnetic  force. 
It  draws  into  it  and  segregates,  into  a  separate 
"niche,"  homogeneous  units  of  population  and  ap- 
propriate institutions  and  repels  incongruous  ones. 
Each  area  has  its  characteristic  complex  of  insti- 
tutions, customs,  beliefs,  and  other  interests. 

Such  a  given  functional  division  of  areas  is  not 
maintained  permanently  by  given  defined  areas, 
however;  there  is  constant  transition  and  overlap- 
ping. Several  of  the  ecological  processes  result  in 
temporal  sequences  in  the  larger  areas,  as  well  as 
changes  in  spatial  relationships. 


Invasion-Evacuation 

By  the  process  of  invasion-evacuation  new  or 
different  population  elements  and  institutions 
gradually  penetrate  an  area  already  occupied  and 
drive  out  and  displace  the  erstwhile  population, 


groups,  and  institutions.  Usually,  it  is  one  area  of 
segregation  encroaching  on  another,  more  often  an 
adjoining  one.  It  implies  group  displacement  and 
replacement  and  comes  with  community  growth. 
Land  use  and  type  of  occupant  both  change.  In- 
dustry invades  the  business  area  of  the  city,  and 
business  invades  a  residential  area.  Areas  adjacent 
to  cities  may  first  be  rural  farming  areas;  then 
they  are  invaded  by  suburban  population  and 
institutional  forms,  and  then,  if  the  metropolitan 
center  continues  to  grow,  by  more  urbanized 
forms,  including,  possibly,  satellite  towns  and 
cities. 

The  correlative  process  of  this  is  recession  or 
evacuation,  that  is,  the  retreat  or  departure  of  the 
elements  forced  out,  implying  in  turn  their  en- 
croachment upon  adjacent  groups.  An  area  in 
process  of  invasion  and  evacuation  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  an  "area  of  transition." 


Succession 

Succession  is  the  orderly  and  irreversible  series 
of  stages  in  which  an  area  changes  in  time.  There 
is  a  complete  change  in  type  and  composition  oi 
population,  dominant  institutions,  characteristic  so- 
cial functions  performed,  and  land  utilization  from 
the  first  stage  in  the  process  to  the  last.  The 
changes  occur  successively  from  the  center  out- 
ward. Each  stage  in  the  series  makes  the  next 
inevitable.  The  stages  of  change  are  usually  sequen- 
tial, although  they  may  be  cyclical. 

Succession  results  from  the  processes  involved  in 
the  invasion-recession  cycle.  When  invasion-dis- 
placement-replacement in  a  given  area  is  successful 
and  temporarily  complete,  then  succession  has 
taken  place.  Where  you  had  a  slum  you  now  have 
a  skyscraper  apartment  area;  where  you  had  farms 
you  now  have  suburbia,  and  so  on.  A  new  social 
set-up  has  been  produced  in  a  given  period  of  time. 
Succession  leads  to  either  the  development  or  the 
disintegration  of  the  particular  area. 


Regionalization  as  a  Complex  of  Ecological  Processes 


Within  any  larger  area  of  interrelationship, 
whether  societal,  national,  continental,  oceanic 
(134),  or  global,  there  are  increasingly  important 


and  fundamental  units  known  as  regions,  and  their 
study  is  known  as  regionalism.  Regionalism  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  form  of  higher  ecology.  (116) 
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Regionalism  involves  certain  aspects  of  the  wider 
spatial  or  geographic  structure  of  a  society.  The 
region  itself  is  a  space  grouping  of  human  beings 
and  their  institutions.  It  has  an  over-all  homo- 
geneity with  respect  to  associated  conditions  of 
land,  people,  services,  culture,  and  organization. 
(106,  pp.  xiii-xiv,  1-11)  Both  its  components  and 
its  indices  "require  a  group  of  people  with  certain 
homogeneous  attitudes,  desires  and  wants;  a  con- 
tiguous area  with  certain  geographic  unities;  a  cer- 
tain base  in  natural  and  man-made  resources,  in 
technology,  and  economic  institutions;  .  .  .  and  ap- 
propriate .  .  .  organization."  (117,  pp.  25-26)  It  is 
"something  inherent  in  the  structure  of  society," 
(106,  p.  7)  and  "cannot  be  established  solely  by 
edict  or  enactment."  (123,  p.  155) 

Any  given  region  with  its  spatially  circumscribed 
combination  of  characteristics  and  activities  is  de- 
marcated from  other  and  different  regions.  It  is 
more  or  less  spatially  inclusive.  A  given  region  has 
more  uniformities  and  homogeneities  along  given 
lines  than  another.  It  is  an  area  of  common  living 
within  a  larger  whole,  and  the  people  living  in  it 
feel  themselves  to  be  part  of  it  and  apart  from 
other  regions. 

By  regionalization  is  meant  the  process  whereby 
a  sociocultural  structure  is  developed  in  a  particu- 
lar geographic  area,  the  structure  being  adjusted 
to  and  reflective  of  the  area.  Its  significance  in 
forming  the  unique  culture  of  a  region  was  ex- 
amined above  in  connection  with  the  organization 
of  culture.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  it  as  a 
process  that  produces  separate  but  interdependent 
regions.  The  process  itself  is  a  function  of  modern 
communication  and  transportation  and  of  the  con- 
sequent mobility  of  ideas,  persons,  and  products,  of 
competition  over  wide  areas,  of  an  enforced  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  specialization  and  particulariza- 
tion  based  on  space,  human  and  physical  resources 
and  various  types  of  technological  development, 
and  of  the  coalescence  of  interests  and  activities 
developed  and  maintained  within  given  subdivi- 
sions of  large  but  interrelated  areas.  The  process 
produces  a  certain  adjustment  or  equilibrium 
among  the  various  forces  and  the  functionally  or 
influentially  related  elements  in  the  region. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  regions.  Recently 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  interna- 
tional and  world  regions.  We  are  concerned  with 


intranational  regions,  particularly  those  of  the 
United  States.  Three  types  of  major  ecological 
significance  will  be  briefly  discussed. 


Geographic-Economic-Cultural,  or 
Geocultural,  Region* 

The  United  States,  like  other  large  and  diversi- 
fied countries,  shows  sizable  areas,  within  each  of 
which  there  is  a  certain  distinguishing  homogeneity 
of  physiographic,  economic,  demographic,  and  cul- 
tural features.  These  are  great  natural  areas.  The 
various  demographic  and  cultural  components  of 
these  areas  are  in  considerable  part  selected,  condi- 
tioned, and  determined  by  the  physical  environ- 
ment. All  of  the  regional  areas,  however,  are 
coordinate,  interdependent,  and  equilibrated  parts 
of  the  whole. 

Historically,  prior  to  1860  the  United  States  had, 
as  marks  of  broad  regional  variation,  the  industry- 
dominated  East,  the  agrarian  West,  and  the  plan- 
tation South.  At  the  present  time,  the  far-flung 
domain,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  rather  distinct  natural 
regions.  Odum  and  associates,  who  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  analysis  of  this  type  of  region,  have 
divided  the  country  into  six  major  geocultural  re- 
gions: the  Northwest,  the  Far  West,  the  South- 
west, the  Middle  States,  the  Southeast,  and  the 
Northeast.  (128;  129)  Odum  divides  the  country 
into  the  indicated  regions  on  the  basis  of  some  685 
indices  of  dissimilarity  and  similarity,  ranging 
through  land  types  and  land  use,  natural  resources 
and  their  use,  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  pub- 
lic and  private  wealth,  income  and  expenditure, 
demographic  characteristics,  public  services,  gov- 
ernment, education,  religion,  and  political  char- 
acteristics. 

factors  of  Geocultural  Configuration.  This  sort 
of  geocultural  configuration  of  American  life  is 
based  on  five  sets  of  factors.  The  elemental  factor 
in  the  development  of  a  given  region,  among  other 
regions,  is  its  peculiar  physical  environment  (for 

*J.  M.  Gillette  has  used  the  term  "geocultural"  for  this 
type  of  region.  (109) 
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example,  the  Great  Plains).  Next  is  the  factor  of 
economic  structure  determined  by  the  natural 
milieu  and  based  upon  the  natural  resources  as 
they  determine  agriculture,  industry  and  business, 
occupations,  technology,  and  the  unique  forms  of 
income,  wealth,  and  expenditure.  These  point  to 
economic  similarities. 

The  third  important  factor  is  the  make-up  and 
character  of  the  population  of  the  region— the  folk. 
This  involves  special  ethnic  character  and  the  dif- 
ferentiation into  specific  class  arrangements  of 
the  region.  Important  also  are  sex  and  age  dis- 
tribution, educational  and  literary  level,  the  pre- 
dominant character— urban  or  agrarian— and  so  on, 
of  the  region.  The  fourth  factor  consists  of  the 
historical  processes  of  a  political,  economic,  and 
social  nature,  beyond  the  strictly  ecological  proc- 
esses, that  have  affected  it,  such  as  frontier  experi- 
ences, sacred  memories,  participation  in  wars, 
political  tensions,  and  the  like. 

The  fifth  significant  factor  is  the  unique  culture 
of  the  area,  the  product  of  all  the  cultural  features 
that  flow  directly  from  the  regional  determiners 
and  inducements  and  all  that  have  come  into  the 
area  with  successive  population  increments  and  all 
of  the  other  diffusional  processes.  These  cultural 
elements  are  adjusted  to  the  natural  and  economic 
setting.  The  cultural  features  of  special  significance 
are  the  characteristic  attitudes  and  habits,  the  folk- 
lore, the  folkways,  technicways  and  stateways,  the 
traditions  and  customs,  the  economic  and  political 
philosophy,  and  religious  and  artistic  phases.  From 
all  these  come  the  distinctive  structural  and  func- 
tional features  of  institutions  as  they  develop  in 
each  region.  In  addition  to  the  elements  that  all 
institutions  have  in  common  with  those  of  their 
field  and  type,  they  have  special  features  that  give 
them  the  greatest  functional  proficiency  in  the 
immediate  natural  area. 

In  the  wider  areas  of  regions,  the  nation,  and 
even  the  continent  a  variety  of  selective,  distribu- 
tive, and  accommodative  forces  have  been  and  are 
in  operation,  affecting  regional  economic  division 
of  labor  and  specialization  based  on  the  competi- 
tive utilization  of  natural  resources  and  population 
proficiencies.  Processes  of  settlement,  population 
movements  in  and  out  of  regions,  class  and  race 
relations  within  a  region,  political  philosophy  and 
practices,  recreational  and  expressional  activities— 


in  fact,  most  aspects  of  life— are  affected  by  compe- 
tition. The  combined  factors  result,  roughly,  in 
integration  within  the  region  and  flow  and  ten- 
dency toward  equilibrium  between  regions. 

These  conditions  and  processes  impose  a  unique 
compatible  cultural  landscape  upon  the  natural 
landscape  of  each  major  area.  One  need  only  think 
of  the  distinctive  social  patterns  of  the  South,  New 
England,  the  Middle  West,  and  other  regions  to 
be  aware  of  the  nature  of  each  region.  There  are  a 
certain  number  of  perceptible  and  accepted  cultural 
similarities  in  each  area  and  certain  notable  cul- 
tural differences  between  areas.  There  is  much 
point  to  the  concept  of  the  region  as  an  over-all, 
unique  configuration. 

Factors  lending  to  Uniformity.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  in  the  United  States  the  great  array 
of  uniformity-producing  and  massing  factors— the 
means  of  communication  and  transportation,  the 
standardizing  influences,  such  as  advertising,  mo- 
tion pictures,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  and 
the  vast  number  of  new  nation-wide  Federal  ad- 
ministrative organizations— have  accentuated  the 
regional  developmental  process.  The  regions  have 
become  more  important  in  an  economic,  demo- 
graphic, psychological,  ideological,  recreational, 
expressional,  and  especially  a  political  sense.  The 
very  ease  and  frequency  of  communication,  move- 
ment, and  contact  accentuates  for  the  individual 
the  uniformities  of  his  region  and  develop  in  him 
a  stronger  regional  consciousness.  As  a  result  liter- 
ary and  artistic  expressions  show  more  marked 
regional  emphasis,  historical  regional  traditions 
and  customs  are  cherished  with  a  new  fervor,  and 
deep-seated  loyalties,  even  in  the  more  recently 
settled  regions,  flourish.  The  tendency  of  govern- 
ment in  recent  decades  to  produce  centralization 
has  awakened  a  militant  regional  consciousness. 
This  increased  regionalization  shows  that  we  are 
overcoming  the  handicap  of  great  size  and  are 
maturing  as  a  nation  of  interdependent,  interre- 
lated, and  cooperative  areas. 

The  boundaries  of  these  regions  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely and  permanently  marked,  even  though,  for 
purposes  of  study,  they  are  usually  arbitrarily 
drawn.  Where  the  regions  conjoin,  we  have  inter- 
mediate zones  where  the  features  of  each  inter- 
mingle  so   bewilderingly   that   the   physical   and 
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cultural  boundaries  are  uncertain.  Furthermore,  the 
extent  of  the  region  depends  upon  a  host  of  varia- 
bles that  are  constantly  changing,  thus  causing 
a  shifting  of  approximate  boundaries.  Regionaliza- 
tion,  however,  can  be  said  to  produce  a  rather  sub- 
stantial and  identifiable  core  area,  the  characteristics 
of  which  are  less  distinct  in  contiguous  areas. 


The  Metropolitan  Region 

The  metropolitan  region  is  a  roughly  bounded 
special  area,  usually  within  a  single  geocultural 
region,  although  it  may  extend  into  an  adjoining 
one  and  also  cut  across  state  lines.  Thus,  the  Min- 
neapolis—St. Paul  metropolitan  area  has  its  central 
city  (or  cities)  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  but  its 
influence  extends  into  the  adjoining  states.  The 
metropolitan  region  is  an  area  with  a  dominant 
city  at  its  center  as  a  focus  of  organization,  activ- 
ity, and  interest,  but  extending  into  the  accessible 
hinterland  of  agricultural  land  and  lesser  towns 
and  cities  by  series  of  zones  and  gradients  as  well 
as  along  communication  and  transportation  lines 
or  axes. 

The  metropolitan  region  is  due  in  part  to  the 
general  process  of  regionalization  as  discussed 
above,  but  also  to  "rurbanization"  (116,  p.  341), 
that  is,  the  processes  that  tend  to  make  a  society 
more  urbanized  and  at  the  same  time  accentuate 
the  relationship  and  interdependence  of  the  city 
and  its  surrounding  area. 

The  city  is  more  and  more  the  service  center  of 
the  surrounding  area,  providing  all  manner  of 
processed  material  things  and  services.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
the  hinterland  for  its  raw  materials,  its  food  and 
water  supply,  its  recreation,  its  daily  working  per- 
sonnel (by  commuting),  and  its  population  re- 
placements. In  any  metropolitan  region  of  this 
type,  there  is  a  rough  balance  and  integration  be- 
tween agrarian  land  and  agricultural  activities 
and  the  urban  centers  with  their  industrial,  com- 
mercial, service,  and  cultural  activities.  Both  city 
and  surrounding  country  are  tending  to  become 
the  common  possession  of  all  who  inhabit  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  existence  of  a  metropolitan 
region  implies  first-class  communication  and  ac- 
cessibility to  the  central  city;  a  homogeneity  of 
areal  consciousness  and  interdependence  of  its  peo- 


ple, that  is,  a  sense  of  relationship  between  city 
and  hinterland;  and  a  sense  of  being  distinct  from 
other  metropolitan  areas. 

The  processes  of  general  mobility  and  distribu- 
tion that  are  operative  in  a  community  are  also 
operative  in  both  the  geocultural  and  metropolitan 
regions.  Especially  significant  in  the  larger  metro- 
politan communities  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  is  the  process  of  decentralization.  Be- 
cause of  transportation  difficulties  and  the  vast 
extent  of  many  industrial  plants,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  both  the  population  and  the  industries 
directly  related  to  the  city  to  disperse  over  near-by 
areas  into  smaller  and  more  scattered  units  in  the 
form  of  "commuter  cities"  and  satellite  industrial 
towns  and  cities.  Thus,  the  population  in  our  larg- 
est cities  is  tending  to  become  stationary,  while  the 
surrounding  towns  and  cities  are  increasing  in 
population  and  in  many  industrial  activities. 


The  Administrative  Region 

Administrative  regions  are  specific  artificial  sub- 
areas  of  convenience  and  necessity  of  the  national 
whole  that  have  been  arbitrarily  established  to  fa- 
cilitate the  management  and  operation  of  prede- 
termined organizational  activities.  The  characteris- 
tics that  distinguish  them  from  geocultural  and 
metropolitan  regions  are  their  arbitrary  determina- 
tion, their  limited-purpose  use,  and  the  inflexibility 
of  their  boundaries.  The  objective  is  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  of  overcentralization  which  are  involved 
in  remote,  autocratic,  and  indiscriminate  adminis- 
tration from  a  distant,  central  headquarters;  in 
brief,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  organizational  giantism. 
Thus,  the  Federal  government  has  established  over 
a  hundred  different  regional  administrative 
schemes,  each  with  a  different  number  of  regions 
and  with  different  boundaries  of  the  regions  in 
order  more  effectively  to  administer  its  various 
functions. 

Similarly,  large  business  corporations  and  other 
nation-wide  organizations  have  operated  on  the 
idea  that  the  nation  is  too  large  and  too  complex 
to  permit  effective  administration  through  a  single 
central  station  and  for  purposes  of  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  local  good  will  have  established  service 
regions.  (129,  pp.  213-236)  These  include  such 
organizations    as    chain-store    systems,   mail-order 
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houses,  utilities,  hierarchically  organized  religious  tion  of  large-scale  formal  organizations,  which  will 
bodies,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  be  discussed  later.  These  administrative  regions 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the  represent  specific  functional,  rather  than  ecological, 
YMCA  and  YWCA,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  many  subdivisions  of  the  whole  nation  and  are  men- 
learned  and  scientific  organizations.  tioned  merely  to  distinguish  them  from  the  two 
The  processes  involved  in  administrative  regions  other  types  which  have  distinct  ecological  sig- 
are  those  necessary  to  the  development  and  opera-  nificance. 
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THE  KEY  CONCEPT  in  the  analysis  of  society 
as  a  going  concern  is  organization.  Thus  far  we 
have  examined  several  different  kinds  of  organi- 
zation with  special  emphasis  upon  the  processes 
involved  in  their  formation  and  operation,  namely, 
cultural  organization,  demographic  organization, 
and  ecological  organization.  The  present  division 
of  this  analysis  will  be  devoted  to  a  fourth  highly 
important  type  of  structural-functional  organiza- 
tion— societal  organization. 

Before  taking  up  the  concept  of  societal  organi- 
zation and  its  specific  subdivisions,  it  is  essential 
to  examine  briefly  the  place  and  content  of  this 
concept  in  sociological  theory.  Such  an  examination 
is  one  of  sociology's  primary  scientific  obligations. 


Societal  organization  is  as  old  as  mankind.  No 
human  assemblage  living  a  life  in  common  has 
ever  been  discovered  that  did  not  possess  some 
form  of  societal  organization.  Nowhere  do  we 
find  a  horde  in  which  the  relations  between  its  in- 
dividuals is  completely  anarchic.  There  is  always 
more  than  a  chance  ordering  of  parts,  for  societal 
persistence  depends  upon  organization.  "The  very 
universality  of  organization,  considered  simply  as 
a  phenomenon,  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
necessity  in  the  general  scheme  of  life."  (13,  p.  ix) 
A  society  cannot  be  a  haphazard  aggregation  of 
disparate  individuals  and  groups;  it  is  an  organ- 
ized whole.  What  are  its  component  elements  and 
how  do  they  jointly  operate? 


The  Nature  of  Societal  Organization 


Human  society  is  a  network  of  collectivities  of 
human  beings  that  have  varying  degrees  of  sys- 


tematized unity  among  them.  They  exercise  dif- 
ferent   modes    and    degrees    of    influence.    The 
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different  parts  function  within  themselves  and  are 
dovetailed  with  each  other  in  action.  It  is  well  to 
note,  however,  that  no  aggregation  of  human  be- 
ings remains  merely  an  aggregation  if  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it  have  any  contact  in  time. 
Even  before  it  has  developed  anything  in  the  way 
of  common  culture,  it  will  tend  to  sort  itself  into 
various  groups  with  different  interests,  purposes, 
tasks,  and  statuses,  but  all  functionally  arranged, 
related,  and  systematized.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  an 
aggregation  does  something,  or  even  attempts  to  do 
something,  it  undergoes  some  degree  of  organiza- 
tion, spontaneous  or  deliberate,  informal  or 
formal. 

Organization  means  systematic  functional  con- 
nection and  coordination  of  differentiated  but 
interdependent  parts  or  entities  according  to  cer- 
tain principles,  rules,  and  limits  in  order  to  accom- 
plish some  end.  All  human  experience  has  demon- 
strated the  practical  necessity  of  such  organization 
for  the  attainment  of  any  of  the  purposes  requiring 
the  joint  action  of  two  or  more  persons. 

By  societal  organization  we  mean  the  coordi- 
nated system  of  interdependent  social  units  of  a 
more  inclusive  social  whole  as  they  function  inter- 
relatedly  with  each  other  and  as  parts  of  the  more 
inclusive  whole  in  the  pursuit  of  their  values.  The 
units  of  society  are  individuals  and  groups.  There 
is  a  system  of  more  or  less  enduring  relationships 
among  persons,  among  groups,  and  between  per- 
sons and  groups  that  produces  unity,  solidarity, 
division  of  labor,  and  functional  efficacy  for  the 
society  as  a  meaningful,  operating  whole.  At  any 
given  time  these  units  are,  more  or  less,  in  a  state 
of  articulation,  integration,  stabilization,  harmony, 
and  equilibrium.* 

As  indicated  above,  societal  organization  consists 
of  both  structuralization  and  functionalization. 
Each  will  be  briefly  examined. 


Structuralization  of  Society 

Societal  organization  as  a  structuralization  of  so- 
ciety conceives  of  society  as  a  comprehensive,  intri- 
cate mechanism,  composed  of  the  innumerable 
ideal-typical  and  more  or  less  stable,  universal  or 

'Closely  related  to  societal  organization  as  a  substitute, 
as  a  basis  for  revealing  distinction,  or  (according  to 
Loomis)  as  a  superior  analytical  tool,  is  the  concept  of 
"social  system."  (8;  9;  10;  17) 


recurrent  combinations  or  configurations  of  inter- 
related, interdependent,  and  reciprocally  respond- 
ing human  beings.  Concisely,  these  configurations 
take  the  form  of  many  varieties  of  groups,  cate- 
gories, organizations,  vertical  subdivisions,  and 
strata.  These  groups  and  orders  of  people  are  the 
ways  in  which  associating  human  beings  are  com- 
bined and  arranged  and  their  relationships  co- 
ordinated and  systematized.  They  constitute  the 
visible  framework,  the  organizational  patterns  of 
social  life  with  all  its  compounded  and  enmeshed 
substructures.  Without  structure,  society  would  not 
be  organization  at  all;  in  fact,  it  would  not  even 
exist. 


Functionalization  of  Society 

Societal  organization  is  also  process  and  opera- 
tion— a  system  of  coordinated  functional  activities, 
continuously  developing  and  going  on  in  time, 
making  for  the  successful  existence  of  associated 
human  beings.  Structuralization  always  implies 
functionalization.  The  various  configurations  and 
agencies  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  although 
members  sometimes  act  as  if  they  were.  The  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  agencies  is  their  function- 
ing—the innumerable  service  activities  carried  on 
by  them.  Every  society  and  every  part  of  it  must 
become  an  administrative  mechanism,  consisting 
not  merely  of  processes  of  association  but  especially 
of  the  processes  of  paramount  importance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  adjustment  and  survival, 
namely,  those  whereby  individual  and  social  needs 
and  wants  are  satisfied. 

The  functioning  is  determined  by  the  common 
value  system.  The  value-orientation  furnishes  the 
purposes  and  objectives  which  the  members  of  the 
social  system  expect  to  accomplish  in  their  indi- 
vidual and  joint  functioning.  It  provides  the  basis 
for  establishing  what  is  worth  while  and  what  is 
worthless.  It  includes  the  norms  or  standards  by 
which  the  quantity  and  the  quality  (the  goodness 
or  badness)  of  the  functional  activity  are  judged. 
Different  subcollectivities  may  be  working  for  pur- 
poses of  their  own,  but  at  the  same  time  all  of 
them  must  be  so  coordinated  as  to  constitute  an 
over-all  functional  system— a  "going  concern." 

To  put  it  in  a  slightly  different  manner,  societal 
organization  is  both  a  societal  condition  and  a 
combination  of  social  processes.  As  a  condition  it  is 
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the  systematized  configuration  of  interrelated  func- 
tional groupings  or  structurings  (or,  as  the  term 
"organization"  implies  etymologically,  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  "organs")  that  constitute  the  frame- 
work of  a  society  as  viewed  in  a  relatively  short- 
time  or  cross-sectional  frame  of  reference.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  complex  of  processes  continually 
forming  and  re-forming  the  relationships,  pur- 
poses, and  activities  of  associated  human  beings  as 
essential  functions  are  performed.  This  is  the 
action  of  the  combinations  in  space  and  over  a 
time  span.  In  actuality,  structures  are  combinations 
of  human  beings  in  action. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  organizational  proc- 
esses of  structuralization  and  functionalization  are 
occurring  in  a  society  or  in  its  parts,  the  disorgani- 
zational  or  destructuralizing  and  defunctionalizing 
processes  are  also  in  operation.  (See  Part  Five  be- 
low.) The  ultimate  condition,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  a  moving  balance  or  equilibrium  between  all 
of  the  associative-cooperative-coordinative  processes 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  disintegrative-defunc- 
tionalizing  processes  on  the  other. 

In  the  main,  societal  organization  is  not  a  static 


affair,  but  a  living,  changing  structuralization  and 
functionalization  of  human  beings  and  their  ac- 
tions—"an  extensive,  instrumental  system  of  or* 
ganized  activities,"  according  to  Malinowski  (12) 
—extending  through  time.  Individuals  come  and 
go,  they  fail  or  flourish,  but  the  social  system,  the 
total,  complex  functioning  mechanism,  goes  on.  It 
may  be  summarized  as  consisting  of  many  diverse 
collectivities  and  categories  of  persons,  variously 
organized,  and  vastly  differentiated  and  stratified, 
mutually  and  reciprocally  serving  and  supporting 
each  other;  a  system  of  coordinated  activities  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  distribution  of  essential  func- 
tions on  the  other,  both  the  activities  and  the 
functions  being  motivated  and  regulated  by  gen- 
eral and  special  values,  goals,  and  norms  in  the 
form  of  a  patterned  system  of  "obligation-rela- 
tions"; and,  finally,  a  large  variety  of  processes 
which  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of  arrangement, 
coordination,  order,  maintenance,  and  consistency 
to  assure  human  existence.  By  means  of  organiza- 
tion the  parts  of  society  are  fused  into  a  more  or 
less  integrated  and  consistent,  dynamic,  function- 
ing whole. 


The  Reason  for  Societal  Organization 


The  necessity  for  organization  in  a  society  that 
is  a  going  concern  rests  upon  both  individual  and 
collective  considerations.  For  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  wise  men  have  been  aware  that  the 
individual  is  not  self-sufficient  biologically  or  in 
any  other  way.  Without  a  supporting  social  organi- 
zation, he  could  not  reproduce  or  satisfy  his  pri- 
mary needs;  he  would  have  no  social  and  cultural 
needs;  he  would  not  learn  very  much  and  would 
not  acquire  his  habits  of  response  or  develop  his 
creative  potentialities.  In  brief,  he  would  not  be- 
have like  a  human  being. 


Development  of  Societal  Organization 

As  a  collective  affair,  societal  organization  has 
most  likely  developed  elementally  from  symbiotic 
conditions,  especially  those  related  to  biological 
perpetuation  and  physical  maintenance.  As  such,  it 
is  "natural"  in  the  sense  of  being  largely  spon- 
taneous, unconscious,  and  automatic,  produced  by 


processes  of  trial  and  failure  or  success.  The  forms 
of  action  that  endured  were  those  that  gave  the 
most  satisfaction  with  the  least  pain.  They  consti- 
tuted a  form  of  economy,  utilizing  and  manipulat- 
ing material,  psychological,  and  social  resources  in 
the  interests  of  functional  efficiency. 

But  this  organization  has  advanced  beyond  the 
symbiotic  and  automatic  because  of  the  special 
nature  of  human  life.  More  and  more  it  has  come 
to  be  a  matter  of  purposeful  development,  even  of 
conscious  planning  and  intentional,  experimental 
construction.  A  society  in  the  end  is  only  significant 
in  terms  of  the  societal  functions  it  performs.  The 
important  thing  is  not  the  aggregations  of  human 
beings,  the  pluralities  or  collectivities— all  more  or 
less  gregarious  species  have  this— but  the  team- 
work, the  achieved  order  and  pattern  of  living 
and  working  together.  The  continuous  daily  life 
of  associated  human  beings  must  have  purpose 
and  meaning  and  not  be  haphazard  or  chaotic. 
Living  must  be  harmonized,  systematized,  instru- 
mentalized,  and  society  must  function  as  a  vast, 
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complicated,  reciprocally  related  array  of  mecha- 
nisms and  operations.  Through  these  various 
mechanisms  and  operations  society  has  to  provide 
for  biological  existence  and  perpetuation,  physical 
sustenance,  and  economic  maintenance.  (16,  pp. 
21-22) 


Social  Needs 

The  social  needs  go  even  further  and  provide 
for  social  adjustment  and  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ruptive activities,  internal  and  external  peace,  and 


the  satisfaction  of  the  sociational,  recreational,  and 
expressional  urges  of  men.  They  also  provide  for 
joint  supernatural  adjustment,  the  stimulating,  or- 
dering, disciplining,  and  restraining  of  individuals, 
and  the  preservation,  expansion,  and  transmission 
of  the  cultural  heritage.  In  general,  facilities  must 
exist  for  societal  durability,  efficacy,  and,  preferably 
if  possible,  societal  prosperity.  (See  also  pages  20 
to  22.)  It  has  always  been  necessary  to  coordinate 
actions  in  the  interest  of  goals  and  purposes  which 
could  not  be  achieved  by  individuals  acting  inde- 
pendently or  even  by  groups.  Certain  conditions  of 
organization  and  function  must  exist. 


Basic  Processes  of  Societal  Organization 


The  remaining  chapters  of  this  analysis  of  hu- 
man society  will  be  concerned  with  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  forms  and  processes  of  societal 
organization.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the 
major  categories  of  special  processes  that  give  us 
a  detailed  insight  into  the  organization,  disorgani- 
zation, and  reorganization  of  society.  (See  pages 
13  and  14.)  At  this  point  we  are  concerned  with 
basic,  elemental  foundation  processes  that  are  al- 
ways in  effect  wherever  and  whenever  any  degree 
of  societal  organization  exists.  All  of  the  various 
categories  of  special  processes  to  be  analyzed  in 
the  ensuing  chapters  rest  upon  and  utilize  these 
foundation  processes  or  are  specialized  forms  of 
them. 

The  over-all  process  of  social  interaction,  the 
most  elemental  of  social  processes  is  always  in- 
volved. All  other  processes  are  merely  different 
aspects  of  it.  Fundamentally,  societal  organization 
is  a  complicated  network  of  social  interaction. 
Always  there  is  contact,  communication,  associa- 
tion, and  exchange  wherever  there  is  a  social 
framework  and  social  action.  The  elemental  proc- 
esses especially  pertinent  in  societal  organization 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 


Cooperation 

A  basic  feature  of  human  interaction  and  societal 
organization  is  cooperation.  Fundamentally,  a  hu- 
man society  is  a  system  of  cooperation,  wide  in 


extent,  involving  in  some  measure  all  individuals 
and  groups,  infinitely  intricate  in  its  details,  and 
including  many  forms.  Cooperation  is  the  process 
by  which  individuals  or  groups  act  jointly,  wor\ 
together,  in  the  pursuit  of  common  interests,  pur- 
poses, and  objectives.  It  is  a  reciprocal  relation  in 
which  the  success  of  one  party  in  the  interaction 
produces  some  degree  of  success  for  the  other 
party  or  parties.  It  enables  combinations  of  human 
beings  to  produce  together  and  share  what  are 
deemed  to  be  "good  things."  All  the  major  func- 
tions of  mankind— the  provision  of  food,  trade, 
government,  education,  and  so  on— are  fundamen- 
tally cooperative.  For  a  society  as  a  whole  coopera- 
tion consists  of  combining  the  activities  of  the 
different  individuals  and  groups  in  order  to  per- 
form more  efficiently  the  functions  essential  to  the 
common  welfare. 

Some  activities  that  are  carried  on  cooperatively 
could  be  done  by  individuals,  but  at  a  loss  of  time, 
energy,  and  quality  of  performance.  Long  ago 
men  discovered  that  they  could  accomplish  much 
more  working  together  than  they  could  proceeding 
alone.  As  members  of  a  society,  however,  they 
must  cooperate  and  perform  essential  social  tasks 
jointly.  Failure  to  cooperate  is  disastrous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  individuals  and  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  social  system.  Those  who  do  not  cooperate 
exclude  themselves  from  the  objectives,  benefits, 
and  responsibilities  of  the  going  concern  and  often 
become  obstacles  or  hazards  to  its  over-all  efficacy. 
Certainly  without  cooperation  no  group,  organiza- 
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tion,  or  society  can  be  held  together;  without  it 
there  can  be  no  social  survival  and  no  societal 
functioning. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  parenthetically  that  co- 
operation does  not  imply  any  kind  of  concomitant 
we-feeling.  Such  a  feeling  may,  however,  come 
about  as  a  by-product  both  among  a  small  number 
of  face-to-face  coactors  and  in  a  large  impersonal 
body,  as  among  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  in  Korea.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
cooperation  does  not  require  face-to-face  contact, 
but  is  possible  among  the  members  of  large 
groups  where  there  is  a  common  end  toward  which 
they  are  striving. 

The  processes  of  cooperation  have  been  analyzed 
from  many  different  angles  involving  various 
dichotomies.  Cooperative  activities  actually  range 
from  rather  unconscious  and  spontaneous  reactions 
to  calculated,  organized,  and  contractual  forms  of 
united  effort.  For  purposes  of  clarity  and  sim- 
plicity of  analysis,  these  forms  may  be  treated  as 
spontaneous  and  as  organized  cooperation,  al- 
though all  concrete  instances  will  represent  some 
blending  of  both  in  varying  degrees.  This  dichot- 
omy, in  turn,  involves  the  distinction  between 
kinds  of  groups  in  which  the  characteristic  types 
of  cooperation  occur.  The  widely  prevalent  and 
highly  revealing  dichotomy  of  primary  and  second- 
ary groups  will  be  used. 

Spontaneous  Cooperation.  Spontaneous  coop- 
eration is  often  referred  to  as  "mutual  aid"  and 
consists  of  the  spontaneous  combining  of  the 
efforts  of  primary  groups  or  even  of  two  or  more 
persons  related  momentarily  and  often  by  chance. 
Primary  groups,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  next 
chapter,  are  the  small,  intimate  groups  in  which 
the  contact  and  communication  is  direct  and  face 
to  face  and  the  members  are  all  personally  known 
to  each  other  and  are  usually  sympathetic  and 
friendly.  Cooperation  in  such  groups  has  certain 
distinctive  characteristics.  The  tasks  are  usually 
rather  simple  in  nature,  understood  by  all,  and 
conducted  on  the  spot  without  premeditation.  The 
participants  perform  in  each  other's  presence,  and 
their  participation  is  usually  conscious  and  volun- 
tary. While  there  is  some  division  of  labor,  it  is 
not  elaborate  or  intricate  and  is  often  spontane- 
ously developed  on  the  spot.  The  cooperation, 
therefore,  is  largely  unorganized  or  is  not  organ- 


ized or  patterned  in  advance.  The  entire  procedure 
is  informal  as  in  sharing  family  chores.  American 
pioneers  engaged  in  much  mutual  aid  in  house- 
raisings  and  husking  bees  partly  from  necessity 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  social  mingling. 

Organized  Cooperation.  Organized  cooperation 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  all  societally  pertinent  co- 
operation today.  Modern  industrialized-urbanized 
societies  like  our  own  are  predominantly  sec- 
ondary-group societies.  The  population  elements 
are  heterogeneous  and  usually  widely  dispersed 
territorially.  While  there  is  an  abundance  of  inter- 
action, the  relationships  are  largely  anonymous  and 
impersonal,  and  the  communication  indirect.  A 
host  of  tasks,  in  most  instances  large-scale  and 
complicated  and  involving  many  persons,  must  be 
carried  on  cooperatively  by  and  for  the  members 
of  such  groups.  Because  of  their  complex  nature, 
these  tasks  are  incomprehensible  to,  or  uncompre- 
hended  by,  the  great  bulk  of  the  involuntary  par- 
ticipants. And  yet,  some  degree  of  participation  in 
these  tasks  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Spontaneous  cooperation  or  even  simply  organ- 
ized, small-group  cooperation  is  increasingly  inef- 
fective and  so  must  be  replaced  by  previously 
planned  and  precisely  patterned  schemes  of  joint 
action  in  which  relations  are  contractual  and  some 
degree  of  participation  is  compulsory.  The  under- 
takings involve  division  of  labor,  specialization  of 
function,  minute  coordination,  and,  hence,  usually 
bureaucratic  organization.  Each  individual  and 
each  subgroup  contributes  a  small  portion  to  a 
larger  whole;  yet,  each  person  and  each  group  is 
crucially  important  and  indispensable  and  must 
play  its  part  in  a  definitely  prescribed  and  stand- 
ardized manner.  In  fact,  as  the  group  becomes 
larger  and  the  relations  more  anonymous  and  im- 
personal, and  as  the  task  becomes  larger  and  more 
complicated  and  the  total  operation  more  essential 
and  unavoidable,  the  cooperation  must  be  more 
artificed  and  organized.* 

Every  important  field  of  social  life  requires  or- 
ganized cooperation,  but  with  varying  degree  of 
preciseness  and  compulsiveness.  More  and  more, 
the  tasks  that  must  be  carried  on  with  minimal 
essential  efficiency  by  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 

•See  the  discussion  by  E.  A.  Ross  of  the  main  factors 
responsible  for  abandoning  voluntary  cooperation  as  a 
way  of  carrying  on  large-scale  tasks  in  reference  28. 
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the  many,  require  the  formal  organization  of  co- 
operative activity  (to  be  examined  in  the  next 
chapter). 


Social  Participation 

Closely  related  to  cooperation  as  a  basic  process 
in  societal  organization  is  social  participation.  By 
this  term  the  social  scientist  means  the  action  of 
individuals  and  groups  in  entering  into,  identify- 
ing themselves  with,  and  sharing  with  others  the 
activities  of  a  group  or  a  community  which  are 
directed  to  some  social  end.  Individuals  and  groups 
take  part  in  cooperative  action.  Persons  participate 
as  members,  as  employees,  as  officials,  as  commit- 
teemen, as  guests,  as  players,  as  spectators,  as  citi- 
zens. This  taking  part  varies  in  intensity,  range, 
and  the  nature  of  the  contacts  and  the  functions 
performed  by  the  different  individuals  and  groups 
of  a  society,  but  all  do  participate. 

Individuals  participate  as  members  of  sympa- 
thetic or  affectional  groups,  such  as  families, 
cliques,  and  recreational  groups,  where  they  share 
with  their  associates  feelings  of  affection  and 
loyalty,  joint  responsibility,  sentiment,  tradition, 
and  personal  friendship.  They  participate  in  utili- 
tarian groups  and  organizations,  such  as  civic, 
industrial,  and  political  groups,  where  they  share 
in  socially  essential  joint  activities.  A  small  num- 
ber of  individuals  participate  extensively  in  groups 
that  are  definitely  disruptive  both  to  the  society  as 
a  whole  and  to  the  participating  individuals,  for 
example,  gangs,  corrupt  political  machines,  and 
vice  and  gambling  syndicates. 

The  interaction  ranges  from  that  which  is  direct 
and  absorbs  much  attention  to  that  in  large  asso- 
ciations which  touches  individuals  only  slightly 
and  in  which  activity  is  distinctly  segmental.  Some 
participation  is  friendly  and  sympathetic,  but  there 
is  also  aggressive  and  selfish  participation,  as  in 
economic  affairs.  Participation  in  some  activities  is 
free  and  complete  and  in  others  partial  and  re- 
luctant. In  some  other  activities,  such  as  those  of 
citizens  in  political  affairs,  all  need  to  participate. 

All  sociological  research  indicates  that  active 
participation  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
group  ends,  if  not  to  group  survival  itself.  Without 
the  contributions  of  the  individual  constituents  to 
their  churches,  civic,  occupational,  patriotic,  fra- 


ternal, and  recreational  organizations  and  informal 
and  territorial  groups,  the  needs  and  wants  for 
which  these  various  cooperative  systems  exist  are 
not  met.  Unless  the  individuals  participate  in  suf- 
ficient degree,  the  various  groups  are  not  pre- 
served, and  unless  all  individuals  and  groups 
participate  positively  and  in  sufficient  amount  in 
the  essential  activities  of  the  large  society,  well- 
being  is  impaired. 

S.  A.  Queen  points  out  (34;  35)  that  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  social  situations  in  which 
social  participation  languishes  are  those  in  which 
indices  of  social  disorganization  are  high,  for  ex- 
ample, poverty,  broken  homes,  delinquency  and 
crime,  vice,  disease,  mental  disorder,  and  suicide. 
All  these  are  evidence  of  inadequate  participation, 
for  whatever  reason,  or  of  unsocial  or  antisocial 
participation  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  of  or- 
ganizations. In  general,  a  high  degree  of  partici- 
pation indicates  esprit  de  corps  and  functional 
efficiency  of  the  groups  concerned;  low  participa- 
tion is  related  to  social  pathology  and  social 
disorganization. 

There  are  conditions  and  situations  which  func- 
tion as  blocks  to  the  social  participation  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  notably  physical  and  mental 
handicaps,  illiteracy  and  little  schooling  of  indi- 
viduals, economic  underprivilege  (or  overprivi- 
lege),  old  age,  great  ethnic  differences,  prejudices, 
physical  isolation,  high  physical  mobility,  and  so 
on.  Similarly,  serious  crises  of  all  sorts,  such  as 
those  which  affect  particular  individuals  or  small 
groups  (mortgage  foreclosure,  accident  or  illness 
or  death)  and  those  which  may  affect  an  entire 
community  (physical  holocaust,  economic  depres- 
sion, or  war)  impair  participation.  Where  these 
blocks  or  crises  exist,  the  community  suffers  a 
deficit  of  contributions. 

It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  social  activities  an  individual  par- 
ticipates in  the  greater  his  social  usefulness.  There 
is  increasing  evidence,  however,  that  the  social  con- 
tribution is  not  necessarily  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  involvements  in  social  activities.  (32) 
"Joiners"  and  extreme  extroverts  do  not  often  make 
the  most  or  the  best  contributions  with  their 
scattered  investment  of  abilities  and  skills— assum- 
ing that  they  have  abilides  and  skills. 

Furthermore,  the  drive  for  ego-enhancement  of 
some  persons  leads  to  participation  in  many  showy, 
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notice-producing  activity  instead  of  to  substantial 
contributions  to  much  more  important  but  less 
spectacular  or  less  newsworthy  activities  of  which 
they  are  capable.  Also,  excessive  participation  often 
implies  a  lack  of  devotion  to  socially  more  im- 
portant functions,  as  when  housewives  neglect 
their  homes  and  families  for  clubs  and  committees. 
An  individual  may  contribute  much  more  to  so- 
ciety if  he  participates  with  high  social  effect  in  a 
few  activities  in  which  he  makes  his  best  invest- 
ment of  himself  than  if  he  extrovertively  or  ego- 
tistically dabbles  in  many. 

To  conclude  the  broader  aspects  of  social  par- 
ticipation, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  much  of  it 
may  continue  to  be  quite  informal.  All  those  forms 
that  are  essential  to  the  survival  and  success  of  a 
given  group  or  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  however, 
must  be  formalized  and  made  compulsive,  and 
usually  the  individuals  must  be  trained  in  some 
measure  for  such  action.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
individuals  and  groups  participate  with  a  sense 
of  mutual  responsibility  for  each  other  and  for  the 
society  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  the  degree  of  free, 
full,  and  intelligent  participation  of  individuals 
and  groups  in  essential  societal  functions  is  an  index 
of  the  effectiveness  of  societal  organization* 


Division  of  Labor;  Specialization 
of  Function 

Both  division  of  labor  and  specialization  of  func- 
tion are  aspects  of  cooperation.  Cooperation  is 
working  together,  but  at  different  taskj-  Division 
of  labor  is  a  vast  and  complicated  process  of  junc- 
tional cooperation.  None  of  the  cooperating  indi- 
viduals and  groups  constituting  a  society  can 
carry  on  the  whole  of  any  particular  social  task  or 
all  of  the  functions  necessary  in  a  society;  for 
there  are  many  different  things  to  be  done,  and 
individuals  and  groups  and  categories  of  persons 
are  variously  equipped  to  do  them.  Everywhere 
among  associating  creatures,  even  among  animal 
groups,  there  is  some  division  of  labor,  that  is,  the 
tasks  necessary  to  the  survival  of  the  society  or 
even  the  successful  functioning  of  particular  groups 

*On  the  nature  of  indexes  of  and  measurement  of  social 
participation,  in  addition  to  the  references  cited,  see  ref- 
erences 30;  31;  33;  36). 


are  apportioned  among  the  members  according  to 
ability  and  are  performed  by  them.  The  very  dur- 
ability of  a  society  rests  in  considerable  part  upon 
such  a  cooperative,  though  unequal,  distribution  of 
functions. 

The  division  of  labor  takes  many  forms.  Some 
are  based  upon  natural  factors,  such  as  sex  and 
age  groups  and  individual  physical  and  mental 
ability.  Mainly,  however,  the  forms  rest  upon  socio- 
cultural  factors.  There  is  the  division  of  labor 
based  on  skills  and  techniques  as  represented  by 
different  occupations  and  professions,  to  some  ex- 
tent the  result  of  technological  development,  and 
on  the  major  blocks  of  institutions  and  their  im- 
plementing associations:  economic,  political,  edu- 
cational, religious,  scientific,  and  aesthetic,  with 
innumerable  subdivisions. 

The  different  horizontal  levels  of  the  population 
of  a  society  constitute  a  form  of  division  of  labor, 
and  within  any  given  functional  organization  there 
is  also  a  horizontal  division  of  labor,  as  in  a  cor- 
poration, for  example,  where  there  are  the  entrepre- 
neurial level,  the  executives  and  administrative 
level,  the  skilled-task  level,  and  the  unskilled-task 
level.  Within  any  society  of  any  areal  extent  what- 
soever, there  is  a  territorial  division  of  labor  resting 
upon  variations  in  terrain,  climate,  natural  re- 
sources, and  regional  demographic  and  cultural 
factors.  In  general,  the  division  of  labor  is  both 
vertical  and  horizontal. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  society  division  of 
labor  is  a  division  of  functions;  whereas  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individuals,  it  is  a  specializa- 
tion of  functions.  Thus,  an  individual  has  a  spe- 
cialized role  or  performs  a  specialized  function, 
depending  upon  his  age,  sex,  native  ability,  skill, 
education,  social  status,  organizational  position,  or 
whatever  other  criterion  is  involved  in  the  particu- 
lar situation,  in  every  cooperative  undertaking  in 
which  he  is  a  participant.  This  means  that  each 
individual  plays  innumerable  specialized  and  more 
or  less  socially  standardized  roles  daily  and 
throughout  his  life,  and  that  all  contribute  to  the 
total  cooperative  division  of  labor. 

The  division  of  labor  and  specialization  of  func- 
tion are  integral  parts  of  societal  organization 
because  they  offer  signal  advantages  in  meeting 
basic  needs  and  goals  and  are  always  prompted  by 
the  prospect  of  greater  societal  efficiency  and  social 
convenience  and  order.  The  following  are  among 
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the   noteworthy   advantages   of   division   of   labor 
and  specialization  of  function: 

1.  They  make  possible  the  maximum  social  utili- 
zation of  all  degrees  of  individual  capacity  and  all 
kinds  of  acquired  skills  and  proficiencies. 

2.  The  individuals  themselves  and  particular 
categories  of  persons  can  engage  in  tasks  for  which 
they  have  special  capacity,  thus  avoiding  frustra- 
tion and  indolence,  since  the  great  range  of  tasks 
provides  an  occupational  or  expressional  outlet  for 
almost  every  type  and  degree  of  ability  and  enables 
each  individual  to  show  his  "superior"  side. 

3.  There  is  usually  an  economy  of  time  and 
energy  or  a  more  efficient  use  of  energy  and  pro- 
ficiency and  a  consequent  reduction  of  social  cost. 

4.  Many  diverse  efforts  can  be  fitted  into  a  sin- 
gle, comprehensive,  intelligent  scheme. 

5.  The  division  of  labor  permits— in  fact,  requires 
—a  concentration  upon,  and  a  development  of, 
special  proficiency  in  the  performance  of  each 
specific  subfunction  of  the  task,  obviating  the  shift- 
ing of  individuals  and  groups  from  one  to  another 
with  the  loss  of  time,  attention,  and  energy  in  the 
"carry-over." 

6.  Furthermore,  this  focusing  of  attention  is 
often  conducive  to  creativity. 

7.  Various  social  and  material  techniques  and 
instruments  essential  to  the  tasks  can  be  specialized 
and  standardized. 

8.  Among  the  unequal  members  of  a  society,  the 
division  of  labor  makes  possible  a  hierarchical  ar- 
rangement of  persons  and  categories  of  persons 
with  a  sustaining  superordinate-subordinate  rela- 
tionship among  them  and  an  equitable  distribution 
of  rights  and  duties. 

9.  With  efficient  selection  and  placement  of  un- 
equals  among  the  diversified  opportunities  for 
activity,  resentments  and  oppositions  are  likely  to 
be  lessened  and  cooperation  and  social  unity  likely 
to  be  strengthened.* 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  division 
of  labor  is  a  vast  system  of  functional  interde- 
pendence. The  various  segments  of  the  society 
become  progressively  less  self-sufficient  and  find 
it  increasingly  necessary  to  establish  working  rela- 
tionships with  other  segments.  Young  states:  "The 
most  outstanding  feature  of  the  division  of  labor 

•Most  of  these  advantages  of  division  of  labor  will  be 
elaborated  in  Chap.  13. 


is  not  the  separation  of  functions  but  the  fact  that 
it  renders  these  functions  interdependent  in  a  so- 
ciety." (44,  p.  496) 

Specialization  binds  men  and  groups  to  each 
other  and  makes  every  division  of  function  de- 
pendent upon  other  divisions  for  its  efficacy  and 
every  specialist  dependent  upon  all  others.  The 
degree  of  division  of  labor  and  specialization  of 
functions  has  come  to  be  an  important  measure 
of  the  intricacy  of  the  social  system. 


The  Opposition  Processes 

Opposition  processes  range  from  the  friendliest 
competition  to  the  deadliest  forms  of  conflict.  The 
most  widely  known  and  the  most  preponderant 
social  effects  of  the  opposition  processes  are 
those  of  destructuralization  and  defunctionaliza- 
tion,  which  will  be  examined  more  extensively  in 
Chapter  17  below.  However,  as  universal  and  in- 
eradicable aspects  of  all  social  life,  they  also  serve 
certain  strategic  functions  in  societal  organization. 
Individually  and  collectively  men  struggle  against 
the  threat  of  adverse  natural  circumstances  and 
compete  with  and  struggle  against  each  other  with- 
in groups  and  between  groups.  The  opposition 
processes  affect  every  phase  of  organization  and  all 
organizational  processes.  The  outstanding  organi- 
zational features  of  these  processes  will  be  exam- 
ined here. 

Competition.  All  forms  of  opposition,  from 
competition  to  conflict,  grow  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  things  that  men  value  and  need  and  want  are 
scarce  and  cannot  be  acquired  in  equal  amounts 
and  that  men's  abilities  to  achieve  these  desired 
or  essential  goals  are  unequal.  Competition  is  that 
continuous  and  ubiquitous  process  of  interaction 
whereby  all  living  things,  but,  especially  from  our 
point  of  view,  individuals  and  groups,  try  to  outdo 
each  other  in  a  peaceful  manner  and  according  to 
social  rules  in  achieving  mutually  desired  goals. 

Individuals  compete  for  recognition,  response, 
privilege,  power  over  others,  material  goods,  mates, 
customers,  opportunities,  and  rights,  and  groups 
and  organizations  compete  for  such  things  as  mem- 
bers, clients,  sales,  resources,  and  public  attention. 
The  action  is  often  indirect,  impersonal,  or  even 
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unconscious,  and  if  the  competitors  do  meet,  they 
do  not  necessarily  identify  each  other  as  such. 
Thus,  a  Nebraska  wheat  farmer  competes  with  all 
the  wheat  farmers  of  the  world,  and  persons  com- 
pete for  superior  social  position  with  all  the  people 
in  a  given  class  system. 

Competition  is  a  notably  dynamic  factor  in  so- 
cial action,  for  it  focuses  attention  on  the  ends  of 
aspiration  and  stimulates  achievement  by  threaten- 
ing failure  as  well  as  promising  success.  It  appears 
in  every  social  relationship.  Every  social  system, 
even  a  communistic  regime,  allows  or  deliberately 
institutes  a  system  of  competition,  but  every  sys- 
tem varies  as  to  scope,  intensity,  and  type. 

Conflict.  When  competition  becomes  a  con- 
sciously antagonistic  process,  we  call  it  conflict. 
Now  the  parties  become  adversaries  or  combatants 
who  expend  their  energies  not  only  in  seeking  a 
common  goal  but  in  trying  by  violence  or  the 
threat  of  violence  to  weaken,  injure,  dominate, 
remove  from  the  scene  of  action,  or  even  destroy 
the  other  contenders.  The  opponent  is  not  a  vague 
rival  somewhere;  but  a  personalized  enemy  that  is 
hated  and  feared.  It  may  be  necessary  to  marshal 
all  forces  and  resources  and  organize  for  the  en- 
counter against  the  obstructer  of  the  individual's 
or  the  group's  ends.  Families,  gangs,  sectarian 
groups,  economic  groups,  classes,  nationalities, 
races,  nations  engage  in  conflict  as  part  of  the 
struggle  for  power— power  to  survive  when  exist- 
ence and  well-being  are  threatened. 

There  are  elements  of  both  competition  and 
conflict  in  all  forms  of  cooperation.  As  a  people 
becomes  more  heterogeneous  and  its  interests,  ob- 
jectives, and  contentions  become  more  diverse,  the 
groupings  become  more  numerous  and  diverse. 
These  groups  in  turn  constitute  separate  coopera- 
tive wholes  of  various  sorts  within  themselves.  The 
efforts  of  these  cooperators  are  always  directed 
against  rivals  or  adversaries  in  the  form  of  natural 
forces,  other  human  groups,  or  organizations.  The 
very  intensity  and  effective  degrees  of  organization 
are  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  competition 
or  the  degree  of  menace. 

This  kind  of  cooperation,  consisting  of  the  com- 
bining of  efforts  of  individuals  and  groups  effec- 
tively to  oppose  other  individuals  or  groups  that 
have  different  and  possibly  incompatible  or  hostile 


objectives  is  sometimes  called  "antagonistic  cooper- 
ation." (46,  pp.  35-42)  Opposition  is  thus  a  great 
annealing  force  within  contending  groups;  it  pro- 
motes participation  and  in-group  solidarity  at  the 
same  time  that  it  produces  social  distance  between 
groups. 

Both  competition  and  conflict  play  distinctive 
parts  in  the  division  of  labor— territorial,  occupa- 
tional, and  by  classes— and  in  bringing  about  the 
segregations  and  separations  of  persons  and  groups. 
As  individuals  and  their  organizations,  especially 
their  economic  organizations,  compete  or  struggle 
for  livelihood,  place,  and  opportunity,  they  are 
physically  distributed  within  a  society  and  over 
the  earth  according  to  a  variety  of  determining 
criteria,  such  as  the  kinds  of  population  elements, 
the  objectives  of  the  functional  organizations,  and 
the  features  of  the  physical  terrain. 

Both  competition  and  conflict  prompt  specializa- 
tion among  individuals  and  groups.  Competition 
especially  serves  as  a  selective  factor  in  distributing 
people  vocationally.  The  rapidly  increasing  and 
ever  more  intricate  division  of  labor  in  all  organ- 
ized activities  gives  scope  to  ever-wider  ranges  of 
capabilities.  Competition  provides  a  rough,  trial- 
and-error  basis  for  selection  and  assignment  of  per- 
sons and  categories  of  persons  to  roles  and  tasks. 

Unequals.  Every  society  is  made  up  of  un- 
equals.  As  these  individuals  unequally  endowed 
by  birth  and  differently  circumstanced  by  op- 
portunity struggle  for  livelihood  and  vie  for  status, 
they  achieve  position  in  the  class  system.  Societal 
situations,  such  as  degree  of  personal  liberty,  the 
rate  of  social  change,  the  availability  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  fairness  and  effectiveness  of  the 
selective  processes,  are  factors  which  aid  this  gen- 
eral process.  But  if  competition  is  fairly  effective,  it 
tends  to  assign  each  individual,  each  organization, 
each  institution  to  its  appropriate  functional  niche 
in  the  social  system  as  a  whole,  thus  furnishing 
one  of  the  indispensable  bases  of  peace  and  effi- 
ciency in  sound  community  life. 

The  separation  and  segregation  of  individuals, 
categories  of  individuals,  and  groups  on  the  basis 
of  personality  types,  ecological  (residential)  posi- 
tion, culture,  wealth,  income,  or  any  other  social 
characteristics  or  factors  or  of  physical  or  social 
isolation  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  opposition 
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processes.  This  clustering  of  the  like  units  and 
their  withdrawal  into  specific  areas  is  another 
selective  effect  of  these  processes.  At  the  same  time 
the  units  cluster  thus  to  avoid  the  further  costs  of 
competition  and  conflict,  especially  the  discrimina- 
tion, antipathy,  and  domination  by  rivals  and 
opponents.  Within  the  segregated  area  the  units 
cooperate  and  achieve  a  degree  of  freedom  of  action 
and  also  competitive  strength. 

In  general,  segregation  offers  the  group  and  the 
individuals  who  compose  it  a  place  and  a  role  in 
the  total  societal  organization.  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  competition,  though  not  conflict, 
is  a  motivating  factor  in  the  activity  of  individuals 
and  groups,  stimulating  and  inciting  them  to 
energy  and  initiative.* 

A  special  and  easily  overlooked  functional  feature 
of  conflict,  which  has  great  significance  in  societal 
organization  as  well  as  disruptive  effects,  is  the 
way  in  which  conflict  grows  out  of  situations 
involving  unequals.  When  an  individual  or  group 
feels  superior  or  acts  superior,  or  an  individual  or 
group  holds  more  power  than  the  other  and  seeks 
to  dominate  the  other,  there  is  a  lack  of  commu- 
nication and  of  accommodating  action  and  a  com- 
plete lack  of  identity  and  joint  action.  An  intense 
feeling  of  tension  and  hostility  exists,  and  there  is 
an  urge  to  threaten  or  inflict  violence  upon  the 
other  individual  or  group  in  order  to  remove  the 
cause  of  frustration  and  obstruction. 

Such  a  situation  always  implies  extreme  lack  of 
adjustment.  A  crisis  situation  exists  because  the 
limits  of  tolerance  have  been  exceeded.  The  conflict 
that  ensues  is  an  adjustive  process;  for  the  time 
being,  it  resolves  the  confusion,  contradiction,  and 
cross-purpose  in  the  crisis  or  frictional-tensional 
situation  and  brings  about  an  equilibrium  or  rou- 
tine of  relationship  between  the  parties. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  "A  good  fight  clears  the 
atmosphere"— but  only  for  a  time.  In  this  way, 
conflict  reorganizes  the  factors  of  a  given  situation 
to  produce  new  levels  of  cooperation,  though  not 
necessarily  upon  an  equitable  or  durable  basis,  and 
contributes  to  the  continuity  of  function  in  the 
society.  In  this  connection  the  statement  by  Cooley 
is  significant:  "The  function  of  struggle  is  to  work 
out  new  forms  of  cooperation,  and  if  it  does  not 
achieve  this  but  goes  on  in  a  blind  and  aimless 

•This  aspect  will  be  discussed  more  extensively  in 
Chap.  21. 


way  after  the  time  for  readjustment  has  arrived,  it 
becomes  mere  waste."  (46,  p.  41) 


Social  Integration 

The  final  basic  process  in  societal  organization, 
which  must  of  necessity  bring  together  the  proc- 
esses just  discussed,  is  social  integration.  A  human 
society  is  made  up  of  numerous  heterogeneous  in- 
dividuals, each  unique  in  ability  and  temperament, 
displaying  various  attitudes,  holding  to  various 
values,  and  pursuing  peculiar  private  objecdves, 
and  of  a  multiplicity  of  dissimilar  groups  and 
organizations,  organized  on  the  basis  of  common 
social  likenesses,  interests,  and  social  purposes, 
whose  members  or  participants  cooperate  among 
themselves,  but  who  are  often  oblivious  of,  or  un- 
concerned about,  their  relationships  and  interde- 
pendence with  other  groups  and  organizations. 

Within  and  between  groups  and  organizations 
there  is  division  of  labor  and  specialization  of 
function,  and,  although  these  structural  and  func- 
tional subdivisions  are  complementary,  they  also 
create  distance  and  lack  of  understanding  and 
often  are  more  or  less  uncoordinated.  The  popula- 
tion elements  are  also  stratified  in  social  layers  and 
hierarchies,  with  gradients  of  dominance  and  sub- 
ordination. Individuals,  categories  of  individuals, 
and  groups  and  organizations  are  frequently  re- 
calcitrant and  are  continually  opposing  each  other, 
operating  at  cross-purposes,  and  attempting  to 
outdo,  harm,  or  eliminate  each  other. 

Coordination  of  Parts.  If  a  society  is  to  carry 
on  the  functions  essential  to  survival  and  prosper- 
ity, however,  its  innumerable  diverse  and  opposed, 
but  interdependent,  parts  must  be  coordinated  and 
made  to  function  effectively  together  as  parts  of  a 
fairly  efficient,  smoothly  operating  mechanism. 
Furthermore,  there  must  be  more  than  aggrega- 
tion, more  than  communication,  cooperation,  and 
participation  in  an  area.  Producing  the  "more"  in 
societal  organization  and  operation  is  the  function 
of  the  various  processes  of  integration.  These  proc- 
esses are  constantly  in  effect;  in  fact,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  always  a  strain  toward  structural 
and  functional  integration. 

By  integration  we  mean  the  processes  by  which 
the  various  segments  of  a  society  are  brought  into 
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harmony  with  each  other,  consolidated,  and  organ- 
ized as  effective  and  positive  participant  elements 
into  a  complex  functional  pattern  which  is  fairly 
consistent  within  itself.  To  the  degree  that  inte- 
gration is  effective,  the  parts  of  the  social  system 
are  molded  and  welded  together  operationally  and 
function  as  a  total  common  societal  enterprise— as 
a  going  concern. 

Unify  with  Diversity.  Integration  does  not  mean 
making  the  parts  more  like  each  other,  for  that 
would  nullify  all  the  social  advantages  of  diversi- 
fication and  specialization.  It  is  unity  with  diver- 
sity. Integration  is  a  constructive  process  of 
strengthening,  stabilizing,  consolidating,  harmoniz- 
ing, and  unifying  the  various  elements  by  the 
development  of  common  interests  and  common 
purposes  and  aspirations,  which  are  contributory 
to  the  common  well-being. 

It  implies  (1)  the  development  of  the  capacity 
to  work  together  devotedly  at  diversified  tasks; 
(2)  interdependence  and  over-all  cooperation;  (3) 
discipline  and  willingness  to  abide  by  leadership 
and  f ollowership ;  (4)  division  of  labor  and  differ- 
entiation; (5)  an  exchange  of  reciprocities;  (6) 
standardized  modes  of  response  in  the  interests  of 
order;  and  (7)  the  absorption  of  members  into  the 
group's  activities.  Above  all,  (8)  it  means  a  bond- 
ing together,  through  the  recognition  of  its  neces- 
sity for  common  well-being,  and  not  through  force 
(though  on  occasion  force  must  be  used).  All  the 
diverse  and  specialized  activities  are  fitted  into  a 
larger  whole  and  produce  a  steady  and  efficient 
flow  of  total  activity.  As  Loomis  puts  it,  in  an 
integrated  system  there  is  "community  of  fate"; 
all  are  for  one  and  one  for  all  in  true  teamwork. 


(60) .  Thus,  integration  is  the  antithesis  of  the  proc- 
esses that  resolve  society  into  fragments. 

Social  Disintegration.  Social  disintegration  is 
the  opposite  process  to  social  integration.  This 
comes  as  a  final  stage  of  social  disorganization  in 
which  there  is  a  breakdown  of  the  societally  or- 
ganizing and  reorganizing  processes.  There  is  a 
complete  collapse  of  unity  of  purpose  and  team- 
work in  activity,  and,  if  it  continues,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  group  or  society. 

The  integrative  tendency  occurs  at  various  social 
levels  and  in  every  area  of  societal  functioning.  It 
must  occur  within  groups,  among  the  members  of 
all  essential  groups,  between  groups  and  between 
all  the  differentiated  and  stratified  categories  of 
the  population,  and  among  all  elements  and  seg- 
ments of  any  territorial  portion  of  a  society.  There 
must  be  the  over-all  integration  of  all  of  these  for 
the  entire  society.  Some  integration  occurs  in- 
formally, spontaneously,  even  unconsciously,  as  the 
result  of  all  sorts  of  adjustive  and  equilibrative 
processes,  but  most  of  it  is  the  product  of  definite, 
formal,  established,  purposive  organizational  pro- 
cedures. 

Most  of  the  processes  thus  far  examined  in  this 
analysis  have  some  bearing  on  integration,  and 
most  of  those  to  be  discussed  below  in  some  detail 
and  at  appropriate  points  are  subprocesses  of  inte- 
gration. Notable  as  integrative  processes  in  some 
degree  and  manner  are  communication,  associa- 
tion, learning,  socialization,  imitation,  cooperation, 
standardization  and  routinization,  uniformation, 
institutionalization,  hierarchization,  stabilization, 
regulation,  federation,  accommodation,  assimila- 
tion, amalgamation,  and  reorganization. 


Essential  Factors  and  Components  in  Societal  Organization 


If  the  basic  processes  just  discussed  and  all  their 
subprocesses  to  be  examined  in  succeeding  chap- 
ters are  to  produce  an  efficient  societal  organiza- 
tion, certain  sociocultural  factors  and  components 
must  exist,  notably  social  values,  social  norms, 
standardized  roles  and  statuses,  and  leadership. 
These  have  been  treated  (Chapter  3)  briefly  as 
dynamic  agents  in  social  action,  but  to  complete 
our  general  understanding  of  societal  organization, 


it  is  essential  that  reference  be  made  to  the  organi- 
zational significance  of  these  factors. 


Social  Values 

The  nature,  place,  and  function  of  social  values 
are  being  rapidly  revealed  through  social  scientific 
analysis.  Certain  general  features  of  values  and 
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value  formation  as  gleaned  from  such  analyses 
need  to  be  presented  as  a  basis  for  our  examination 
of  their  societal  significance. 

The  Place  and  Nature  of  Values.  Values  exist 
because  men  are  human.  Men  are  never  merely 
passive  and  aimless  in  their  world,  but  are  always 
examining  it,  checking  upon  it,  thinking  about  it, 
and  evaluating  or  judging  it  with  respect  to  its 
actual  and  potential  efficacies  and  inadequacies  in 
producing  satisfactions.  They  are  concerned  with 
survival,  security,  prosperity,  satisfying  expression, 
personal  fulfillment,  social  well-being.  They  are 
always,  in  some  measure,  judges,  evaluators,  de- 
ciders, as  to  uses,  means,  and  ends.  These  judg- 
ments always  rest  on  choices  between  alternatives 
of  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  efficient  and 
inefficient,  adequate  or  inadequate,  promising  or 
nonpromising.  Every  object  in  the  universe— every 
thing,  condition,  thought,  expression,  occurrence, 
situation,  symbol,  and  even  the  symbols  of  non- 
existent things  that  man  is  aware  of— is  placed 
on  some  scale  of  approval-disapproval. 

Every  department  of  life  is  governed  by  social 
values.  They  operate  as  determinants  of  goods  and 
services,  family  activities,  political  values,  virtues, 
health  and  recreation,  education,  social  position, 
occupation,  aesthetic  expressions,  friendships,  reli- 
gion, and  scientific  and  technological  endeavor.  As 
Americans  we  value  highly  matrimony  and  the 
family,  the  democratic  way  of  life,  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  equality  of  opportunity,  community 
service,  the  seeking  of  prosperity,  working  and 
achieving  as  individuals,  and  so  on* 

Values  are  constructs  emerging  from  experience. 
Some  of  the  shared  values  in  any  given  society 
at  any  given  time  are  common  to  all  societies; 
some  are  unique  in  it;  and  some  apply  only  in 
certain  relationships  or  groupings.  But,  whether 
universal  or  particular,  borrowed  or  indigenously 
developed,  values  are  created;  they  are  human  dis- 
coveries and  constructs.  They  are  not  the  vague 
abstractions  of  cloistered  thinkers  or  retreats  from 
hard  realities;  nor  are  they  fiats  of  autonomous 
reason  or  superhuman  revelations.  They  emerge 
in  different  physical  and  social  environmental  con- 
texts as  products  of  the  collective  experience  of" 
many  people. 

*For  an  excellent  treatment  of  major  value  orientations 
in  America  with  numerous  illustrations,  see  reference  89. 


Values  grow  out  of  problem  situations,  out  of 
crises  of  all  degrees  of  gravity.  In  these  situations, 
men  observe  and  make  inquiry  regarding  causes 
and  effects,  antecedents  and  consequences.  In  their 
long  experience  on  earth  men  have  found,  and 
continue  to  find,  that  certain  things,  conditions, 
occurrences,  actions,  expressions,  beliefs  are  in  the 
long  run  to  their  advantage,  and  that  others  are 
disadvantageous  in  one  way  or  another.  They  ar- 
rive at  judgments  as  between  right  or  wrong, 
good  or  bad,  better  or  worse,  pleasant  or  unpleas- 
ant, beautiful  or  nonbeautiful,  allowable  or  non- 
allowable,  efficacious  or  nonefficacious.  In  some 
cases  these  judgments  or  evaluations  may  be  based 
on  whims,  but  usually  they  have  grown  out  of 
observed  and  realized  facts  and  involve  a  certain 
degree  of  logical  reasoning  and  conceptualization. 

Value  judgments  demonstrate  themselves  as 
preferences  in  every  situation  where  individuals  or 
groups  make  a  choice  and  select.  Hence,  as  Kluck- 
hohn  points  out,  a  value  is  always  a  more  or  less 
standardized  conception,  explicit  or  implicit,  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  or  a  group,  of  that  which 
is  approved  or  disapproved  in  the  way  of  things, 
ways  of  behaving,  ways  of  believing,  means  of  act- 
ing and  ends  of  acting.  But  it  is  not  just  a  prefer- 
ence; it  is  a  preference  which  is  felt  or  considei-ed 
to  be  justified  morally,  logically,  hedonically,  aes- 
thetically, religiously  or  on  utilitarian  or  other 
grounds.  (80) 

Once  formed,  these  value  judgments  become  an 
integral  and  dominating  part  of  the  culture.  They 
surround  everyone  like  an  all-pervading  atmos- 
phere, since  everything  is  valuable  in  some  degree, 
but  for  this  reason  many  of  us  are  hardly  aware 
of  their  existence  and  are  not  particularly  articulate 
about  them.  Nevertheless,  the  objective  evidence 
of  the  reality  of  values,  as  social  facts  or  data,  is 
found  in  the  daily,  even  momentary,  operations  or 
actions  of  people;  in  their  spontaneous  behavior 
in  situations,  such  as  selecting  foods,  enjoying 
paintings;  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  in 
self -reporting  in  typical  situations;  in  demonstrated 
interests  and  aversions;  in  what  they  exert  them- 
selves for,  sacrifice  for,  spend  money  for;  and  in 
what  they  protect  and  promote  in  their  efforts. 
Similarly,  we  are  made  aware  of  these  value  judg- 
ments when  we  note  the  dismay  or  protest  that 
arises  when  they  are  violated  or  neglected.  Such 
negative  conduct  not  only  embarrasses  us  among 
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our  fellow  group  members  and  makes  us  liable  to 
censure  or  punishment,  but  causes  inner  distur- 
bance and  even  conflict.  (73;  89,  pp.  377-382) 

Given  values  are  purely  a  matter  of  temporary 
belief  and  conviction.  They  are  also  no  more  than 
assertions  whose  validity  is  probable  in  greater  or 
less  degree.  Furthermore,  like  other  human  crea- 
tions, they  are  relative  and  tentative  as  to  time; 
they  are  not  finalities.  The  creative  process  goes  on 
continually:  the  truth  of  one  generation  is  the 
error  of  another;  the  certainty  of  one,  the  probabil- 
ity of  another;  the  belief  of  one,  the  superstition 
of  another;  and  so  on.  Human  life  is  a  perpetual 
and  new  experience— and  a  process  of  developing 
the  experiential  and  referential  principles  we  call 
values.  (70;  71;  72;  78)  Nevertheless,  it  is  only 
through  values  that  man's  actions  have  meaning 
and  purpose,  for  values  provide  the  criteria  and 
guides  for  men's  actions  and  provide  men  with 
their  living  convictions,  their  patterns  of  prefer- 
ence, their  objectives  in  living. 

The  values  of  a  people  take  different  forms  and 
can  be  variously  classified.  They  may  be  positive, 
posing  what  is  considered  essential  or  desirable,  or 
negative,  indicating  what  is  harmful  or  reprehensi- 
ble to  us  as  individuals  or  groups  or  generally 
conceived  of  as  antisocial.  Values  may  be  further 
classified  as  follows:  Instrumental  values  are  those 
which  have  to  do  with  adequate  means  of  achiev- 
ing things  or  conditions  needed  or  wanted  and 
include  technical  standards  of  utility  and  efficacy, 
cognitive  standards  of  truthfulness,  regulatory 
standards  of  Tightness.  Expressive  values  relate  to 
the  effective  aspects  of  life,  how  we  are  to  express 
ourselves  appropriately  along  aesthetic,  religious, 
and  recreational  lines.  Goal  values  govern  the  pur- 
poses, objectives,  and  ideals  of  individuals  and  of 
a  social  system,  the  valid  ends  that  they  strive  for, 
and  comprise  a  frame  of  aspirational  reference  and 
determine  the  potential  action  of  the  future. 

The  social  values  and  the  basic  attitudes  of  the 
persons  of  a  society  are  inseparable.*  The  values, 
as  just  indicated,  are  the  reigning,  empirical  cul- 
tural entities  of  groups  with  an  objective  reference. 
The  attitudes  are  the  interiorized  individual  or 
subjective  affective  counterpart  of  the  social  values 
and  are  acquired  by  the  individual  and  become 

*For  the  classic  statement  see  W.  I.  Thomas  and  F. 
Znaniecki,  The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  and  America 
(New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1927),  pp.  21-23. 


fixed  because  he  lives  in  a  value-charged  milieu. 
Single  social  values  and  individually  held  attitudes 
may  be  paired  in  individuals.  These  social  atti- 
tudes, once  fixed  in  the  individual,  serve  as  frames 
of  reference  in  the  situations  to  which  they  relate, 
determining  to  an  important  degree  the  prefer- 
ences or  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  individual. 
Overtly  the  value  attitudes  take  the  form  of  con- 
scious or  unconscious  action. 

The  social  values  are  as  numerous  and  variable 
as  the  choices  that  men  and  groups  must  make 
every  moment  of  their  lives.  They  exist  at  every 
level  of  life  and  are  involved  in  all  fields  and 
departments  of  human  experience  and  interest. 
Different  persons  and  groups  have  variant  values 
regarding  things,  relationships,  or  preoccupations 
and  variant  interests  in  given  values.  Thus,  many 
values  are  confined  to  a  certain  class,  a  so-called 
"race,"  a  sex,  an  occupational  or  professional  group, 
a  region,  an  organization.  Most  values  are  not  sin- 
gle or  simple.  Most  religious  values,  for  example, 
constitute  a  complex  system  involving  persons, 
ideas,  ideals,  and  ritualistic  actions. 

Values  may  be  arranged  according  to  a  scale 
from  least  important  to  most  important,  from 
the  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  unquestioned 
and  imperative,  from  immediate  or  momentary 
importance  to  future  significance,  from  the  highly 
individualized  to  the  almost  exclusively  social. 
Values  are  also  related  to  location  in  space  and 
always  vitally  related  to  the  given  society  and  cul- 
ture in  which  they  are  functioning.  For  this  reason 
values  are  not  so  easily  communicated  to  another 
society  as  are,  for  example,  material  techniques 
and  products.  The  current  efforts  to  impose  Ameri- 
can democratic  values  upon  the  Japanese  is  a  case 
in  point.  Finally,  the  values  regarding  social  pur- 
pose may  be  deceptive,  even  erroneous,  rationaliza- 
tions or  wishful  justifications. 

Nevertheless,  any  given  society,  as  distinct  from 
its  subgroups,  does  have  a  body  of  social  values 
that  are  of  a  relatively  generalized,  formalized,  and 
integrated  character.  These  are  coextensive  with  the 
society,  quite  generally  accepted  and  approved  by 
its  members,  and  operationally  potent  among 
them. 

The  Functions  of  Social  Values.  Both  the  spe- 
cial and  the  general  social  values  have  central  and 
crucial  significance  in  societal  organization.  Their 
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important  functions  in  that  organization  can  be 
concisely  presented  as  follows: 

Motivation.  The  motivation  of  men  in  society 
is  greatly  influenced  by  the  social  values  of  that 
society.  They  determine  the  good  things,  material 
and  nonmaterial,  for  which  men  want  to  expend 
their  energy  and  time.  Members  of  social  systems 
organize  their  lives  individually  and  collectively 
around  their  values. 

Purposes  and  Goals.  Values  state  the  essentials 
and  qualities  of  social  life  that  all  or  most  men 
respect  and  wish  to  have  established  and  perpetu- 
ated. Thus,  values— the  estimates  of  worth— are  the 
matrix  from  which  emerge  the  purposes  and  goals 
of  any  social  system.  Without  these  accepted,  lumi- 
nous purposes  and  goals,  there  can  be  no  clarity  or 
consistency  of  function  and  no  rallying  of  essential 
social  and  societal  action  in  their  economic  or  po- 
litical life,  their  education,  art,  religion,  recreation, 
or  any  other  essential,  need-fulfilling  aspect  of 
their  life.  All  action  must  be  goal-directed;  when 
it  is  not,  action  is  haphazard  and  chaotic  (as  it  is 
occasionally).  In  general,  the  effectiveness,  the  very 
existence,  of  a  societal  organization  depends  upon 
the  degree  to  which  the  associated  human  beings 
constituting  it  proceed  in  terms  of  shared  and  in- 
terdependent values,  purposes,  and  goals. 

Most  of  the  processes  that  are  found  in  a 
social  system  are  the  concrete  operational  means 
of  accomplishing  social  purposes.  This  fact  is  re- 
flected in  all  the  processes  of  cooperation,  in 
manipulation  of  physical  environment,  in  forma- 
tion of  groups,  in  division  of  labor  and  speciali- 
zation of  function,  in  formation  of  a  stratification 
system,  in  the  processes  of  both  physical  and  social 
mobility,  in  opposition  processes,  and  in  the  proc- 
esses of  societal  regulation  and  maintenance  and 
societal  reorganization.  Even  the  processes  of  social 
decadence  and  ossification  reflect  the  deterioration, 
the  oversight,  or  the  lack  of  revitalization  of 
purposes. 

Criteria  of  Performance.  The  social  values 
provide  the  criteria  for  testing,  sorting,  and  select- 
ing the  individual  and  social  actions,  or  perform- 
ances, with  respect  to  their  pertinence  and  appro- 
priateness, their  quantity  and  quality,  in  pursuing 
the  purposes.  These  selected  requirements  are 
expressed  in  norms,  or  standards,  or  bodies  of 
rules,  that  prescribe  the  imperative,  the  permitted, 
and  the  prohibited  action,  and  in  the  roles  that 


catalogue  what  different  categories  of  persons  are 
expected  to  do  in  the  way  of  functions,  because 
of  their  social  position,  in  the  different  common 
social  situations. 

Basis  of  Sanction  System.  The  values  are  the 
basis  for  the  sanction  system,  that  is,  the  reward- 
punishment  system  of  a  group,  community,  or  so- 
ciety. They  determine  what  is  praised,  desired, 
required,  and  hence  rewarded,  and  what  is  cen- 
sured, disapproved,  proscribed,  and  hence  pun- 
ished. 

Basis  of  Groups.  Values  define  groups  on  the 
basis  of  the  values  held  by  the  members;  they 
ma\e  groups  as  people  assemble  around  common 
values  which  they  jointly  cherish;  and  they  sustain 
groups  through  the  cohesion  and  stability  which 
they  provide  for  the  members.  Without  common, 
shared  values  there  can  be  no  solidarity,  no  frame 
of  unity  or  action,  no  uniformity  or  continuity  of 
groups.  The  same  may  be  said  for  an  entire  so- 
ciety. In  a  very  real  sense,  the  critical  differences 
between  societies  are  the  differences  in  their  values, 
since  their  structures,  functions,  and  processes  are 
expressions  of  their  value-system. 


Social  Norms 

Every  social  system  and  every  society  has  a  body 
of  norms  or  standards,  rules  or  codes,  and  concep- 
tions of  acceptable  usages  which  are  the  basis  of 
all  organized  life.  They  define  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly the  behavior  essential  to  support  and  effect 
in  action  the  particular  values  involved  in  almost 
every  recurrent  social  situation.  They  demarcate 
the  zones  of  tolerance  outside  which  individuals 
and  groups  venture  at  their  peril  and  establish  the 
expectations,  the  directives  and  grooves,  and  the 
obvious  controls  essential  to  order,  unity,  and  all 
forms  of  maintenance. 

Some  norms  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  in- 
sistent requirements  or  prescriptions  of  action  (for 
example,  paying  taxes,  caring  for  immature  off- 
spring) ;  some  in  prohibition  or  proscription  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  behavior  (for  example,  rape,  murder, 
treason);  and  others  in  permissive  or  optional  ac- 
tion (for  example,  marrying,  following  a  particular 
occupation,  joining  a  particular  religious  denomi- 
nation). The  sociocultural  vehicles  or  carriers  of 
the  norms  range  in  explicitness  and  imperativeness 
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from  the  optional  folkways,  through  the  customs, 
traditions,  conventions,  and  mores,  to  the  highly 
formalized  and  collectively  enforced  laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  great  organized,  regulatory, 
institutional  associations.  The  norms  make  social 
life  orderly  and  systematic;  they  are  the  basis  of  all 
organized,  integrated  action. 

As  in  the  case  of  values,  upon  which  the  norms 
are  based,  some  norms  are  universal  among  all 
societies,  and  some  grow  out  of  the  peculiar  organi- 
zational conditions  of  the  society  and  its  parts.  In 
every  society  there  are  also  the  special  norms  of  all 
manner  of  special-interest  groups,  some  of  which 
are  incompatible  with  those  of  other  interest  groups 
and  also  with  those  of  the  larger  community  or 
society. 

In  every  group  and  society  the  norms  must  be 
sufficiently  numerous  and  diverse  to  govern  every 
recurrent  relationship  and  operation.  Every  social 
act  is  presided  over  by  patterned,  socially  accepted, 
and  more  or  less  enforced  rules.  Every  social  act  is, 
in  fact,  in  some  degree  an  approximation  of  or  a 
deviation  from  a  social  norm. 

Norms  become  more  and  more  pertinent  in  a 
large  complex  society  like  our  own.  The  more  com- 
plex a  society  becomes,  the  greater  the  number  and 
the  more  clear-cut,  consistent,  and  formal  the 
norms  of  the  society  must  be  and  the  more  effec- 
tive and  certain  the  sanctions  (rewards  and  punish- 
ments) that  enforce  them.  A  more  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  norms  in  connection  with  their  major 
regulatory  significance  will  be  presented  on  pages 
319  to  323. 


Statuses  and  Roles 

The  functioning  of  a  society  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  structured  relationships  among  indi- 
viduals and  groups  and  of  established  patterns  for 
reciprocal  behavior  between  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals.  Therefore,  the  varying  positions,  or 
statuses,  which  the  myriad  actors  in  a  society  hold 
in  relationship  to  each  other  and  the  parts,  or  roles, 
that  they  play— that  is,  what  they  typically  do  in 
these  respective  positions— are  of  elemental  signifi- 
cance in  societal  organization;  for  the  statuses  and 
roles  are  derived  from  the  total  structural-func- 
tional pattern  of  a  society.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  the  constituent  elements  in  all  the  standard 


patterns  of  relationship  and  reciprocity  (the  struc- 
tures) among  the  human  beings  in  the  society 
and  in  all  the  functions  of  these  individuals  in 
their  numerous  relationships  with  each  other.  In 
effect,  all  the  statuses  and  roles  make  up  the  total 
societal  organization.  All  the  other  structural  and 
functional  analyses  (which  will  be  discussed  in 
later  chapters)  are  simply  more  detailed  classifica- 
tions and  more  specific  combinations  of  statuses 
and  roles. 

Every  status  and  every  role  is  always  relative  to 
and  reciprocal  with  the  statuses  and  roles  of  other 
actors.  Furthermore,  status  and  role  are  insepar- 
able. The  individual  performs  no  roles  except  in 
one  of  his  various  social  positions,  and  his  statuses 
are  of  no  consequence  apart  from  the  accompany- 
ing functional  performance.  The  individual  actor 
thus  is  a  "composite  bundle  of  statuses  and  roles." 
(112,  p.  26)  The  society,  or  any  of  its  social  sys- 
tems, is  an  array  of  status  structures  with  their 
related  role  functions.  As  Linton  points  out,  the 
more  perfectly  the  members  of  any  society  are 
adjusted  to  their  statuses  and  the  more  efficiently 
they  perform  their  roles,  the  more  smoothly  the 
society  will  function.  (107,  p.  115)  Statuses  and 
roles  will  be  briefly  analyzed. 

Status.  Status  is  of  basic  significance  in  the 
structure  of  a  social  system,  since  every  individual, 
every  category  of  individuals,  and  every  group  has 
a  social  position  or  identifiable  point  of  location 
in  the  organizational  pattern  of  the  particular  sys- 
tem. This  place  or  position  in  the  scheme  of  social 
relations  is  known  as  a  "status."  Every  typical 
social  relationship  involving  two  or  more  persons 
consists  of  their  status  arrangement  or  positional 
patterning.  Even  the  newborn  baby  has  a  status 
and  as  he  grows  older  acquires  many  more 
statuses.  There  are,  of  course,  an  infinite  number 
of  possible  patterns  of  relationship  and  hence  of 
possible  statuses,  but  as  social  scientists,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  standard  ones.  There  are 
such  very  obvious  standard  statuses  as  carpenter, 
employer,  mother,  attorney,  and  so  on. 

The  status,  or  position  of  given  individuals  and 
categories  of  individuals  in  the  societal  organiza- 
tion, must  be  distinguished  from  the  ecological,  or 
spatial,  location  of  individuals  and  groups  on  the 
earth.  Status  has  a  distinct  psychological,  as  well 
as  societal,  signification.  The  standard  statuses  of 
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a  society  exist  subjectively,  that  is,  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  in  the  form  of  attitudes,  beliefs,  norms, 
and  ideas  bound  up  with  each  one.  These  psychic 
elements  are  exemplified  in  the  concrete,  overt, 
patterned  performance  of  each  actor  in  each  of  his 
various  statuses. 

Fundamental  Functional  and  Scalar  Aspects. 
The  objective  existence  of  statuses  in  a  social  sys- 
tem is  revealed  in  the  different  functions  of  the 
system  as  carried  on  by  the  types  of  members 
and  in  the  relative  esteem  or  disesteem  accorded 
the  holders  of  the  different  statuses  on  the  basis 
of  the  graded  evaluations  placed  on  the  different 
statuses  and  evidenced  in  the  prevailing  system  of 
social  ranks.  These  different  but  related  aspects  of 
status  will  be  briefly  examined. 

Statuses  are  related  to  societal  junctions;  in  fact, 
most  statuses  grow  out  of  the  great  variety  of 
standard  functions  that  must  be  carried  on  by  the 
members  of  a  society  if  its  various  needs  are  to  be 
met.  These  functions  are  mainly  in  the  economic, 
familial,  political,  religious,  military,  and  educa- 
tional departments  of  life,  although  every  function 
as  performed  has  its  related  status.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  some  who  are  primarily  only  bene- 
ficiaries of  functions  (for  example,  babies  and 
small  children,  the  congenitally  incompetent) ; 
others  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  engage  in 
many  or  important  functions  (for  example,  the 
aged,  ill,  handicapped,  isolated) ;  and  some  who 
are  actually  carrying  on  disfunctions  (for  example, 
criminals).  These  functions  and  disfunctions  are 
performed  by  standard  categories  of  persons  whom 
we  know  by  such  general  designations  as  father, 
wife,  infant,  president,  employer,  grocer,  priest, 
gambler,  and  so  on.  Each  category  has  a  status. 
Functionally,  each  status  has  a  relationship  to  the 
total  operation  of  the  society  and  some  degree  of 
significance  in  it. 

Each  status  is  relative  to,  and  usually  interde- 
pendent with,  the  statuses  of  all  other  individual 
and  group  units.  The  functions  or  disfunctions 
must  always  and  unavoidably  be  conducted  in  a 
reciprocal  or  complementary  relationship  with 
other  persons;  that  is,  two  or  more  status  holders 
are  always  involved  in  a  two-way  or  multiway 
exchange  of  activities  and  effects.  Each  status  im- 
plies and  requires  another  status.  It  is  always  vis-a- 
vis others;  otherwise  it  would  have  no  significance. 
Each  performer  in  a  standard  social  situation  has 
certain   characteristic    duties    and    responsibilities, 


but  he  also  has  certain  rights  and  privileges  or 
other  gains.  Thus,  we  have  such  paired  reciproci- 
ties among  status  holders  as  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  official  and  rank  and  file,  em- 
ployee and  employer,  minister  and  parishioner, 
doctor  and  client,  criminal  and  victim. 

The  rights  and  benefits  of  one  party  imply  cor- 
responding duties  and  expenditures  of  the  other 
and  vice  versa.  In  connection  with  the  societally 
essential  functions,  each  actor  renders  benefits  and 
utilities  to  the  other;  if  this  were  not  so,  the  societal 
system  would  not  operate.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
disutilities  performed  by  the  holders  of  certain 
statuses,  there  would  be  much  less  societal  mal- 
functioning. But  every  individual  in  a  society  has 
some  kind  and  degree  of  function  which  he  per- 
forms for  others,  and  some  degree  of  positive  or 
negative  demand  is  made  upon  him.  Thus,  func- 
tion gives  him  status,  or  position  in  the  system  of 
relationships,  and  his  peculiar  significance  in  the 
operation  of  the  social  system.  Each  status  is  part 
of  the  functional  system.  All  of  them  are  expres- 
sions of  the  interdependent  structuring  of  a  society 
at  a  given  time  and  stage  of  development. 

Statuses  also  involve  and  reflect  the  system  of 
scaled  values  of  the  society.  The  social  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  standard  functional  categories 
of  persons  are  subject  to  evaluation  according  to 
the  values  and  standards  that  are  accepted  and 
applied  by  the  group  or  society.  The  positions  are 
not  appraised  equally  but  are  ranked  on  a  scale  of 
esteem-disesteem.  The  value  placed  upon  the  dif- 
ferent positions  seems  to  depend  upon  the  group's 
or  society's  estimation  or  interpretation  of  the 
needs  responsible  for  the  functions  and  of  the 
weight  of  the  social  demands  made  upon  the  hold- 
ers. Behind  them  also  are  interests,  mores,  and 
especially  the  institutionalized  values  and  practices 
of  the  society,  and  a  whole  array  of  historical  social 
and  cultural  processes.  But  on  the  basis  of  the 
scale  of  values  as  applied  to  the  different  types  of 
functionaries,  a  father  usually  has  high  status  in 
his  family  as  breadwinner  and  protector;  the  com- 
mon laborer  has  lower  status  than  the  skilled 
laborer  or  the  executive;  and  so  on.  This  is  simply 
additional  proof  that  status  is  always  social  status. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  solitary  status.  When 
there  are  two  or  more  individuals  or  groups  to  be 
compared,  they  are  always  subjected  to  evaluation, 
and  evaluation  means  ranking  according  to  position 
on  a  scale. 
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Thus,  a  status  system  is  not  merely  a  means  of 
allocation  of  social  function;  it  also  invokes  a  set 
of  value  judgments  according  to  which  individuals, 
categories  of  individuals,  and  groups  are  ranked 
along  continua,  such  as  superior  or  inferior,  high 
or  low,  social  or  antisocial,  and  so  on,  in  relation 
to  one  another.  Since  the  status  system  includes 
every  member  of  a  group  or  society,  every  indi- 
vidual has  some  social  rank.  Each  rank,  in  turn, 
carries  with  it  some  degree  of  esteem,  privilege, 
deference,  or  ascendance,  as  compared  with  those 
of  different  rank.  Status  is  thus  both  functional 
and  scalar  in  a  social  system.* 

Newcomb  has  referred  to  the  social  statuses  as 
the  "construction  blocks"  of  societies  and  organ- 
ized groups.  (Ill,  p.  277)  In  the  same  spirit  we 
can  say  that  groups  or  societies,  as  functional  enti- 
ties with  arranged  interrelated  and  reciprocal  ele- 
ments, are  structures  composed  of  statuses.  The 
various  classes  of  statuses  are  assessed  with  various 
degrees  of  pertinence  in  the  total  structure  and 
their  holders  are  evaluated  accordingly.  All  the 
statuses  in  the  group  or  society  are  more  or  less 
integrated  into  a  total  system  of  division  of  func- 
tion, interlocking  rights  and  obligations,  and  a 
value-scaled  hierarchy  of  ranks.  In  a  very  real  sense 
the  various  status  interrelations  are  a  kind  of  ce- 
ment that  binds  a  social  system  together. 

Ways  of  Acquiring  Status.  There  are  different 
ways  of  acquiring  status,  but  most  students  are 
agreed  that  there  are  two  main  ways,  ascription 
and  achievement,  originally  proposed  by  Linton. 
Hiller  has  added  a  third,  assumption,  that  seems 
to  be  borne  out  by  observation.  (98;  99;  102,  pp. 
335-337;  107,  pp.  115-117) 

Ascribed  status  (ascription)  is  mandatory  and 
unavoidable,  since  it  is  due  to  assignment  of  func- 
tional and  value  position  without  reference  to  the 
abilities,  the  desires,  or  the  choices  of  persons.  The 
occupance  of  the  particular  status  is  the  result  of 
certain  unchosen  and  uncontrollable  characteristics, 
such  as  sex,  age,  family  relationship,  order  of  birth 
in  family,  race,  nativity,  class  or  caste  at  birth, 
locality,  and,  in  some  instances,  what  amounts  to 
inherited  occupation.  By  virtue  of  such  uncontrol- 
lable biological  social  circumstances  and  such  acci- 
dents at  birth,  persons  have  at  least  certain  aspects 
of  their  status,  especially  the  reciprocities  involved, 
predetermined   for   them  and  thrust   upon   them. 

*The  scalar  aspect  of  status  will  be  emphasized  in  con- 
nection with  stratification  in  Chap.  14. 


These  differences  are  made  the  subjects  of  special 
valuations,  norms  of  conduct,  and  rights  and 
duties. 

Although  ready-made,  assumed  status  (assump- 
tion) is  optional;  that  is,  the  individual  chooses 
it  instead  of  having  it  ascribed  to  him  or  imposed 
upon  him.  For  example,  it  is  to  some  extent  op- 
tional whether  a  man  marries  and  becomes  a 
father,  with  consequent  special  status  requirements 
and  prerequisites,  whether  he  joins  one  vocation  or 
another,  whether  he  joins  one  religious  denomina- 
tion or  another,  and  so  on.  But  each  such  position, 
if  he  assumes  it,  imposes  requirements  in  the  way 
of  abiding  by  rules  of  competence  and  norms  of 
expectation  and  obligation. 

Achieved  status  (achievement)  is  acquired  by 
virtue  of  the  individual's  accomplishments.  It  usu- 
ally requires  special  abilities  and  some  striving  and 
is  due  to  individual  effort  exerted  under  inter- 
personal competitive  or  even  antagonistic  condi- 
tions. As  Linton  implies,  achieved  status  often 
seems  to  be  designed  to  serve  as  a  bait  to  obtain 
certain  kinds  of  not  too  abundant  but  essential 
behavior  from  persons  of  different  degrees  of  com- 
petence. Both  quantitative  and  qualitative  consid- 
erations enter  into  the  values  and  norms  attaching 
to  such  status.  High  achieved  status  usually  in- 
volves more  social  obligation  as  well  as  rights  and 
requires  high  quality  of  ability  and  performance. 

Key,  or  Distinctive,  Status.  Any  given  indi- 
vidual at  any  given  time  usually  has  several— even 
many— statuses  acquired  in  the  above  ways.  His 
statuses  are  as  numerous  as  his  various  participa- 
tions in  types  of  social  relationships.  Each  of  these 
statuses  defines  his  position  with  reference  to  a 
limited  sector  of  social  interaction.  He  has,  how- 
ever, at  any  given  time,  a  general  or  over-all  status 
in  the  community  or  society.  This  is  his  "key 
status,"  to  use  Hiller's  apt  term.  All  his  statuses 
enter  into  it,  and  to  some  extent  it  is  a  configura- 
tion of  his  behavior  patterns  and  his  evaluated 
social  characteristics.  His  many  statuses  blend  to- 
gether or  cluster  or  are  totalized.  But  his  most 
distinctive  status  at  the  moment,  in  terms  of  social 
function  and  esteem,  has  major  determinative  in- 
fluence. His  key  status  is  weighted  according  to  his 
most  crucial  societal  function  or  disfunction,  es- 
teem or  disesteem.  This  weighting  involves  a  quasi- 
statistical  procedure,  producing  a  sort  of  weighted 
average  of  his  various  statuses.  Thus,  a  particular 
man  is  a  so-so  husband  and  father,  a  third-rate 
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businessman,  and  so  on,  but  he  has  been  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  and  during  his  term  of  office 
will  have  that  rather  high  key  status.  Another  man 
is  a  devoted  husband,  a  fond  father,  a  generous 
friend,  and  devout  church  member,  but  his  stra- 
tegic status  is  that  of  professional  racketeer  or 
gambler. 

This  key  status  gives  the  individual  relative  rank 
in  the  operational  and  inferiority-superiority  order 
of  the  total  community.  On  the  basis  of  this  status 
he  is  classified  and  his  conduct  judged.  It  also 
determines  his  social  prospects,  or  life  chances,  and 
provides  him  with  most  of  his  rights,  advantages, 
and  privileges  and  his  corresponding  duties,  dis- 
advantages, and  liabilities.  Finally,  it  is  mainly  by 
means  of  this  key  status  that  the  individual  ob- 
tains his  main  reflection  of  himself  in  terms  of  how 
he  appears  to  others.  (99,  pp.  91-93;  102,  pp.  339- 
343;  107,  p.  113) 

Relativity  of  Status.  Status  functions  and 
values  are  in  force  as  they  exist  at  any  given  time. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  ever-changing.  Thus, 
at  any  given  time  the  evaluation  of  the  statuses 
depends  upon  the  major  trends  and  contingencies 
of  the  time.  A  religious  genius  may  have  high 
status  at  one  time  in  a  society;  a  political  leader 
or  a  captain  of  industry  at  another  time. 

Given  individuals  also  have  changes  of  status  in 
the  course  of  their  lives,  as  when  they  pass  from 
one  age  group  to  another  (for  example,  from 
adolescence  to  adulthood)  or  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  occupation  or  professional  standing,  get 
married,  and  so  on. 

Societies  differ  in  the  types  of  statuses  that  con- 
stitute their  status  structure,  in  the  ways  in  which 
individuals  get  into  a  given  status,  in  the  behavior 
requirements  of  a  given  status,  in  the  prestige  or 
rank  an  individual  acquires  because  of  his  status, 
and  in  the  way  occupation  of  a  given  status  affects 
the  life  chances  of  the  individual  in  the  general 
social  organization.  All  societies  also  have  a  more 
or  less  complex  status  system,  the  essence  of  which 
is  the  functional  relation  and  rank  location  of  all 
its  constituent  actors. 

Roles.  Each  of  the  numerous  positions  or  stat- 
uses of  a  social  system  carries  with  it  a  set  of  socio- 
culturally  patterned  and  established  acts  which  the 
incumbents  are  expected,  even  required,  to  per- 
form if  they  are  to  function  appropriately  and 
effectively  according  to  their  status  in  the  relational 


situation.  This  pattern  of  expected  behavior  con- 
nected with  a  particular  position  is  known  as  a 
"role."  Each  role  is  thus  the  dynamic,  processual 
aspect  of  a  status.  When  the  actor  acts  in  any 
status,  he  is  acting  out  a  role,  an  organized  complex 
of  particular  acts.  Roles  thus  represent  ways  of 
carrying  out  the  functions  for  which  positions  exist. 

Societal  Pertinence  of  Roles.  It  is  apparent 
that  roles  are  of  key  significance  in  societal  organi- 
zation in  its  operational  aspects.  In  fact,  a  group 
or  society  as  a  functional  system  consists  elemen- 
tally of  its  constituent  individuals  performing  roles. 
The  roles  are  the  means  whereby  the  various  essen- 
tial functions  are  allocated  among  the  members  of 
that  system.  The  persistence  and  well-being  of  the 
system  requires  that  all  the  members  also  ade- 
quately perform  the  whole  complement  of  roles 
essential  to  meet  its  functional  requirements.  New- 
comb  puts  it  well  when  he  points  out  that  the 
network  of  prescribed  roles  is  much  like  a  lan- 
guage. Just  as  a  common  language  is  essential  to 
communication  in  the  society,  so  the  role  system  is 
necessary  if  each  individual  is  to  be  functional  and 
if  the  society  is  to  operate  as  a  whole. 

When  persons  participate  as  friends,  parents, 
followers  of  vocations,  stockholders,  farmers,  mem- 
bers of  clubs,  lodges,  social  groups,  and  social 
classes,  or  in  any  other  activity  characteristic  of  or 
essential  to  a  social  system,  the  action  in  the  par- 
ticular status  is  never  entirely  free.  Most  of  it  is 
specialized  and  stylized  in  form  according  to  ready- 
made,  specified  role  patterns.  As  the  number  of 
positions,  types  of  relationships,  and  division  of 
labor  increase  and  the  allowed  or  required  activi- 
ties  of  a  society  become  more  diverse,  a  greater 
number  of  voluntary  or  involuntary  parts  is  as- 
signed to  individuals  and  the  necessity  of  perform- 
ing them  in  a  standardized  manner  becomes  more 
imperative.  If  individuals  are  to  function  at  all  in 
the  recurrent  situations  and  relationships  of  social 
life,  they  must  behave  in  specified,  expected,  re- 
quired, or  permitted  ways  to  avoid  chaos.  In  brief, 
all  individuals  must  perform  numerous  roles;  they 
must  have  patterns  of  behavior  which  are  consid- 
ered by  the  group  to  be  appropriate  to  the  func- 
tion to  be  performed.  If,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
the  individuals  do  not  have  the  facility  to  do  so, 
they  are  incompetents  or  mavericks,  and  the  society 
is  defunctionalized  to  that  extent. 

Finally,  the  successful  operation  of  a  social  system 
requires  that  the  different  classes  of  roles  be  suffi- 
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ciently  specific  to  be  understood,  that  they  be 
standardized,  realistically  appropriate  to  the  func- 
tions, in  conformity  with  the  common  value  sys- 
tem, and  consistently  and  coherently  integrated 
with  each  other. 

Relation  of  Roles  to  Value  System.  The  pre- 
scriptive content  of  the  roles  grows  out  of  and  is 
directly  related  to  the  value  system  of  the  group 
or  society.  Needs  are  recognized  and  evaluated. 
Norms  develop  which  specify  the  correct  actions 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  needs  values.  These  norms 
take  the  form  of  rules,  of  both  an  informal  nature 
in  the  folkways,  customs  and  mores,  and  a  formal 
nature,  in  the  laws  and  other  more  or  less  spe- 
cifically articulated  rules  of  the  social  institutions. 
However,  not  all  of  the  content  of  most  roles  is 
equally  essential  in  carrying  out  the  basic  societal 
functions.  As  noted  previously  some  acts  are  re- 
quired and  some  are  prohibited,  and  in  between 
there  is  a  considerable  range  of  permitted  behavior. 
From  the  operational  point  of  view,  however,  the 
necessary  part  of  any  role  is  the  expected,  pre- 
scribed, and  required  behavior.  It  is  this  which 
enables  the  social  system  to  operate. 

Functional  Aspects  of  Roles.  The  functional 
aspects  of  roles  require  special  mention  because 
of  their  significance  in  societal  organization.  First, 
at  any  given  time,  the  roles  of  the  role  system  are 
definitely  formulated  and  accepted,  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  social  system  do  not  have  to  devise 
their  essential  social  actions  for  themselves.  To  use 
Linton's  figure,  each  role  is  very  much  like  a 
ready-made  suit  of  clothes,  with  considerable  lati- 
tude in  such  minor  aspects  as  color,  fabric,  price, 
and  so  on,  but  with  a  very  similar  general  pattern 
and  the  requirement  that  all  men  must  wear 
suits,  and  not  togas  or  coats  of  paint. 

Second,  most  of  the  members  of  a  society  quite 
readily  perform  the  great  bulk  of  their  roles  with 
at  least  minimally  essential  effectiveness.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  roles  have  developed 
through  social  experience  and  are  based  on  the 
limits  of  proficiency  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  affected  and  effected  by  them,  and  that 
they  are  learned  successfully.  Actually  the  elements 
and  requirements  of  the  roles  for  the  more  univer- 
sal interactional  situations  are  so  much  a  part  of 
the  pervasive  role  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the 
on-coming  generation  (and  also  the  immigrants) 
that  much  of  their  content  is  acquired  by  almost 
automatic  conditioning  processes. 


Many  of  the  roles  are  learned  in  advance,  and 
the  actors  can  step  into  them  and  perform  them 
without  much  rehearsal.  Thus,  familial  and  civic 
roles  are  standing  patterns  of  essential  functioning 
that  most  individuals  perform  quite  successfully 
when  they  achieve  the  related  positions,  whereas 
professional,  technical,  and  official  roles  are  more 
specialized  and  require  special  and  systematic 
preparation.  In  general,  however,  most  of  the 
standard  roles  are  so  important  in  societal  organi- 
zation that  their  sufficient  acquisition  cannot  be 
left  to  chance.  They  are  the  subject  of  informal 
and  formal  and  more  or  less  continuous  education. 

Third,  once  roles  have  been  acquired  and  prac- 
ticed, they  function  as  tendencies  to  respond  that 
are  set  off  by  the  occasion  or  relationship  like  the 
pulling  of  a  trigger  or  the  lighting  of  a  fuse.  They 
represent  stimulus  patterns  that  impel  us  to  act  in 
modal  ways  in  typical  social  relationships  and  posi- 
tions. Society  gets  its  necessary  action  at  the  right 
time  in  the  right  way  in  the  particular  situation. 

Fourth,  roles  are  persuasive  and  compulsive.  In- 
dividuals come  to  know  that  if  they  do  not  play 
their  different  roles  adequately  according  to  the 
pattern  of  expectations,  they  will  be  criticized  and 
disciplined.  The  discipline  will  range  from  avoid- 
ance, through  ridicule,  moral  persuasion,  firing, 
and  ostracism,  to  legal  compulsion  and  penal  ac- 
tion, depending  upon  the  social  gravity  of  the  role 
and  the  social  effects  of  its  violation.  The  indi- 
vidual discovers  also  that  in  order  to  achieve  his 
own  private  or  selfish  objectives  in  the  group,  he 
must  meet  certain  standardized  behavior  re- 
quirements. 

Finally,  there  are  emoluments  and  the  positive 
sanctions  attaching  to  roles.  As  already  stated, 
roles  carry  not  only  obligations  and  duties  but  also 
rights  and  privileges  that  the  group  or  society  sets 
great  store  by  and  which  individuals  are  anxious  to 
enjoy.  Furthermore,  when  the  individual  plays  his 
roles  with  efficiency  and  completeness,  he  has  the 
peace  of  mind  which  comes  from  knowing  that  he 
is  doing  his  job.  What  is  even  sweeter  for  many  is 
the  much  desired  approval  of  the  group  or  society 
and  possibility  of  achieving  prestige  and  higher 
station.  Many  of  the  most  precious  rewards- 
praise,  success,  social  recognition— are  acquired 
through  role  proficiency. 

Thus,  statuses  and  roles  are  the  basis  of  both 
the  structural  adjustment  and  functional  coordina- 
tion of  the  individuals  and  groups  of  a  society  to 
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each  other,  by  means  of  which  they  know  where 
they  stand  and  how  they  are  related  in  the  struc- 
tural whole,  and  what  is  required,  permitted,  and 
forbidden  in  the  functional  whole. 


Leadership 

The  leadership  role  is  of  focal  importance  in 
societal  operation.  Any  social  system  requires  more 
than  values  and  norms,  more  than  statuses  and 
roles.  The  values  need  to  be  clarified  and  empha- 
sized, the  norms  exemplified  and  applied,  the 
statuses  and  roles  functionally  coordinated  and 
utilized  in  the  pursuit  of  societal  needs  and  objec- 
tives. Pressures,  needs,  and  potentialities  for  social 
action  exist  in  the  mass,  but  masses  are  not  self- 
starting,  self -organizing,  or  self-directing.  No  group 
or  combination  of  groups  can  exist  without 
originators,  organizers,  and  directors  of  its  proc- 
esses. It  is  necessary  for  leaders,  those  who  possess 
certain  personality  characteristics  or  have  been 
delegated  or  elected  officers  of  the  groups  of  various 
degrees  of  organization,  to  serve  as  dynamic  and 
catalytic  agents.  Before  taking  up  these  two  major 
functional  aspects  of  leadership,  certain  general 
features  need  to  be  examined. 

Leadership  and  the  Social  Situation.  Leadership 
is  both  an  individual  phenomenon  and  a  social 
phenomenon  of  a  highly  functional  nature— an  in- 
tegral phase  of  most  group  processes.  Leaders  ap- 
pear and  are  necessary  in  all  manner  of  social 
conditions  and  in  every  department  of  social  life. 
But  always  leadership  activities  are  resultants  of 
the  interplay  of  a  combination  of  factors  which 
emerge  from  any  given  social  situation.  The  situa- 
tion invites,  secures,  and  makes  the  leader.  The 
particular  group  needs  of  the  moment  dictate  the 
choice  and  type  of  leader,  no  matter  what  the 
action  is  to  be:  a  mountain  rescue  party,  a  recrea- 
tional gathering,  a  religious  ceremony,  industrial 
planning,  military  campaign.  The  leader,  in  turn, 
is  the  factor  that  releases,  channelizes,  and  inte- 
grates the  energies  and  abilities  of  the  members  or 
participants  involved  in  all  societal  action. 

Leadership  and  jollowership  cannot  be  separated. 
Neither  exists  save  in  terms  of  the  other.  The 
functional  character  of  the  leader  implies  a  com- 
plex   give-and-take    between    the    leader    and    the 


membership  of  the  group  that  he  is  leading.  The 
leader  becomes  leader  through  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  membership;  they  follow  him  because 
they  deem  it  to  be  to  their  advantage,  except  in 
situations  where  they  are  coerced  and  must  submit. 
The  members  are  wooed  and  led,  not  driven.  They 
"feel  the  pulse"  of  the  leader  and  wish  to  identify 
themselves  with  him  and  his  cause.  But  he  re- 
mains the  leader,  or  rather  the  leader-servant,  only 
so  long  as  he  satisfies  his  followers. 

Another  important  aspect  of  leadership  is  that 
many  a  potential  leader  never  becomes  an  actual 
leader,  because  the  social  situations  do  not  invite 
and  cannot  utilize  his  particular  qualities  and 
abilities.  Moreover,  the  good  leader  in  one  field  of 
action  is  not  necessarily  a  leader  in  others.  He  may 
be  a  follower  in  all  other  departments  of  life. 
Furthermore,  a  leader  today  is  not  necessarily  a 
leader  tomorrow,  unless  he  is  flexible  enough  to 
change  with  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The 
varying  social  situations  in  culture,  place,  and  time 
tend  to— in  fact,  must— produce  their  own  "best 
leaders." 

Characteristics  of  Leaders.  Leaders  have  vary- 
ing combinations  of  traits.  Each  situation  requires 
a  unique  blend  of  characteristics  and  sets  up  its 
own  demand  for  particular  qualities  and  skills,  as 
for  example,  in  an  army  leader,  a  social  reform 
leader,  a  labor  leader,  a  political  leader,  or  a  dic- 
tator. In  spite  of  these  diversities  of  required 
characteristics,  leaders  have  some  traits  in  common, 
as  recent  studies  attest.  Invariably  they  have  in- 
sistent needs  for  ego-expansion,  self-assertion,  and 
some  degree  and  kind  of  dominance. 

In  comparison  with  nonleaders,  leaders  usually 
have  superior  intellectual  abilities,  a  more  exten- 
sive fund  of  knowledge  and  certain  essential  tech- 
nical proficiencies  for  the  situation,  often  good  or 
striking  appearance,  usually  more  than  average 
vitality,  a  persuasive  voice  and  manner,  good 
humor,  an  air  of  self-confidence,  and  demonstrated 
competence.  Other  traits  commonly  found  in  lead- 
ers include  keen  insight,  speed  of  decision,  finality 
of  judgment,  dependability,  initiative,  persistence, 
adventurousness,  self-control,  social  adaptability, 
and  the  capacity  to  manage  men  (their  emotions, 
ideas,  actions),  to  meet  opponents,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities.  If  successful,  leaders  call 
out  feelings  of  liking,  respect,  admiration,  submis- 
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sion,  and  sometimes  even  fear  on  the  part  of  their 
followers. 

Types  of  Leaders.  Various  classifications  of 
leaders  exist,  depending  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  varying  social  situations  and  the  analytical  pur- 
poses of  the  analysts.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  organization  and  purposiveness  of  the  situation, 
there  are  the  informal-group  leaders,  such  as  those 
at  a  dinner  party  or  picnic,  who  are  sensitive  to 
the  requirements  of  the  particular  situation  and 
the  feelings  of  the  others  and  initiate  exchanges 
of  services  and  direct  temporary  tasks;  and  the 
instrumental  leaders  of  organized  groups,  such  as 
administrative  and  technical  directors— all  officials 
—who  are  specially  selected  and  formally  responsi- 
ble for  initiating  and  directing  activities  of  the 
organization,  according  to  established  rules  and 
routines,  in  order  to  achieve  specific  instrumental 
objectives. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  affective  or  intel- 
lectual nature  of  the  leadership  services  to  be  per- 
formed, there  are  the  charismatic  leaders,  who 
provide  special  and  powerful  inspiration  in  emo- 
tion-charged situations;  the  intellectual  leaders, 
who  provide  ideational  perspectives  and  goals;  and 
the  expressive  leaders,  who  lead  symbolic  per- 
formances, such  as  at  celebrations,  exhibitions, 
rituals,  and  ceremonials. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  way  power  is 
wielded,  there  are  authoritarian  or  dictatorial  lead- 
ers, who  in  absolutistic  fashion  determine  the 
objectives,  policies,  and  plans,  dictate  the  activities 
and  relationships  of  members,  function  as  judges 
and  agents  in  administering  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  so  on;  and  the  democratic  leaders,  who 
act  as  the  agents  or  servants  of  the  group  in  sensing 
objectives,  establishing  ways  and  means,  obtaining 
the  participation  of  the  members,  spreading  respon- 
sibility among  them,  and,  in  general,  carrying  out 
the  intentions  of  the  group. 

Functions  of  Leaders.  In  every  social  situation 
leaders  perform  both  dynamic  and  integrative 
functions.  As  dynamic  agents,  the  leaders  are 
persons  who  start  action  going  in  their  groups. 
They    appeal    to   and   mobilize   various   pertinent 


drives,  emotions,  and  wishes;  clarify,  crystallize, 
and  capitalize  the  dominant  interests  and  aspira- 
tions, which  they  also  usually  symbolize;  and 
marshal  and  guide  the  energies  and  latent  abilities 
of  the  people.  Then  they  pose  a  line  of  action, 
make  decisions,  or  function  as  dynamic  agents  in 
obtaining  decisions  from  the  group.  They  per- 
suade, give  authoritative  orders,  and  spur  the 
people  on. 

Leaders  are  also  the  integrative,  organizational, 
and  nuclear  agents.  They  are  the  key  or  star  per- 
sons to  whom  the  group  members  are  attracted  and 
the  pivotal  persons  around  whom  action  revolves. 
All  joint  action  requires  a  localizing  or  centering  of 
attention  upon  ends  and  purposes,  ways  and  means. 
The  leaders  do  this  as  they  function  as  formulators, 
bearers,  and  illuminators  of  social  values  and  objec- 
tives. The  leaders  embody  and  symbolize  the  norms 
of  their  group,  live  up  to  them,  and  in  general  set 
an  example.  The  mass  wants  to  be  used  in  the 
interest  of  its  ends,  to  be  purposefully  organized 
and  directed;  it  wants  essential  action.  If  this  is  to 
be,  then  there  must  be  recognized  authority,  how- 
ever it  may  be  established  (that  is,  whether  as- 
sumed or  granted) ;  the  execution  of  decision, 
however  arrived  at;  the  allocation  of  duties  and 
responsibilities;  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
tasks;  the  administration  of  rules  and  regulations; 
the  exercise  of  discipline  and  eliciting  of  obedience; 
and  the  purveying  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Leaders  are  the  dynamic  and  integrating  factors 
at  all  levels  of  societal  organization  and  in  all 
functional  activity.  They  make  all  the  other  factors 
"work."  Every  society  must  have  a  system  of  lead- 
ership, although  the  different  specific  patterns  of 
the  system  will  vary  widely  for  different  societal 
structures  and  functions  of  a  given  society,  and  the 
over-all  systems  will  vary  according  to  the  major 
governing— democratic  or  totalitarian— ideology  of 
different  societies.  But  in  all  modern  societies  with 
their  amorphous  masses  of  population,  their  com- 
plex functioning  entailed  by  division  of  labor  and 
the  multiplication  of  highly  organized  ways  of 
doing  almost  all  societally  essential  things,  persons 
as  special  kinds  of  stimulators,  guiders,  deciders, 
representatives,  arbitrators,  integrators,  and  com- 
manders become  more  and  more  necessary. 
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GROUPS:  NATURE,  FORMATION, 
FUNCTIONS,  AND   FORMS 
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THE  GROUP  is  the  most  general  designation 
of  interacting  human  beings  and  the  most  elemen- 
tary societal  unit  of  observation  for  sociology.  It 
refers  to  all  unified  functional  collectivities  within 
the  larger  societal  organization.  Not  individuals 
but  groups  are  the  basic  units  into  which  a  society 
may  be  reduced,  for  individuals  are  without  sig- 
nificance save  as  members  of  groups.  Every  phase 
of  the  individual's  existence  involves  participation 
in  groups  and  as  a  group  member  with  and 
against  other  groups.  Conversely,  every  society 
consists  of  a  combination  of  social  groups.  The 
numerous,  varied,  ever-changing  groups  are  the 
interrelated  and  interacting  subdivisions  and  con- 
stitute the  more  stable  jramewor\  or  structure  of 
social  life— the  main  concrete  associational  forms 
in  which  human  beings  are  combined.  At  the  same 
time,  they  constitute  the  operative  units— con- 
nected, interdependent,  reciprocal— through  which 


men  conduct  their  activities  and  enterprises,  and 
achieve  their  ends  and  purposes.  Members  of  society 
cohere  and  survive  in  groups. 

Wherever  men  are  found,  they  are  conducting 
their  more  or  less  ordered  and  essential  interactions 
and  relationships  in  groups  varying  in  kind,  size, 
duration  of  existence,  complexity  of  structure,  de- 
gree of  purposiveness,  amount  of  organization,  and 
specific  function.  Man  lives  in  groups.  What  he 
does  is  group-determined  and  -influenced,  and  with 
his  fellow  men  he  continually  creates  new  groups. 
The  degree  of  complexity  of  societal  organization 
is  a  matter  of  the  number  and  variety  of  inter- 
dependent groups  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  its 
functional  efficacy  rests  upon  their  reciprocal  and 
joint  efficacy.  The  facts  of  social  life  are  basically 
group  facts.  The  study  of  groups— their  develop- 
ment, structurings,  and  functions— is  a  subject  of 
crucial  and  pivotal  sociological  concern. 
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The  Nature  of  Groups 


A  group  is  any  collection  of  two  or  more  human 
beings  psychically  interacting  with  each  other  in 
some  patterned  manner,  for  some  period  of  time, 
bound  by  some  common  interest,  who  recognize 
themselves  as  a  distinct  social  entity  and  are  usually 
so  recognized  by  others  because  of  their  special 
meaningful  reciprocal  behavior.  Concretely,  two  or 
more  of  us  are  a  group  when  we  function  together 
as  a  family,  when  we  attempt  by  our  combined 
efforts  to  get  a  car  out  of  a  drift,  when  we  belong 
to  a  union  or  a  church,  or  serve  as  stockholders, 
executives,  or  workers  of  a  corporation  or  as  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States. 

To  have  a  group,  it  is  minimally  essential  that 
there  be  some  direct  or  indirect  communication 
between  the  members,  some  one  or  more  common 
interests  or  objectives,  some  common  participation, 
and  that  the  collective  members  possess  some  unity 
and  compose  some  recognizable  structure.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  there  be  compactness  or  face-to-face 
relationship  or  that  the  members  hold  all  their  in- 
dividual values  in  common,  or  understand  each 
other,  or  agree  with  each  other  in  all  or  even 
many  respects,  or  carry  on  all  of  their  life  tasks 
together. 

When  psychic  contact,  reciprocal  influence,  com- 
mon interest,  and  joint  participation  cease,  persons 
once  united  by  these  no  longer  constitute  a  group. 
This  is  true,  for  example,  of  kinsmen  who  have 
moved  to  unknown  destinations  and  have  lost 
contact  with  each  other,  and,  hence,  no  longer  have 
common  ties,  interests,  or  participation,  and  of  per- 
sons in  a  club  who  no  longer  attend  meetings  or 
associate  with  other  members  and  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  its  doctrines  or  beliefs  (1;  11,  pp.  117- 
118;  34) 

The  concrete  groups  in  a  given  society  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  and  diverse  in  size,  type,  and 
variety  of  members,  in  degree  of  contact,  in  form 
of  relationship  involved,  in  degree  of  organization 
and  integration,  in  specific  functions  or  combina- 
tions of  functions  performed,  in  spatial  scope,  and 
in  temporality  and  durability.  Memberships  over- 
lap, and  persons  comprising  any  one  group  may 
be  members  of  many  others,  depending  upon  the 
accident  of  their  different  physical  locations,  the 


range  of  their  needs  and  interests,  and  their  urge 
or  their  capacity  to  participate. 


Groups  vs.  Categories  and  Aggregations 

Social  groups  must  be  distinguished  from  cate- 
gories and  mere  aggregations  of  human  beings.  A 
category  of  individuals  exists  only  in  thought.  It  is 
an  invention  in  the  form  of  a  classification  of 
types  or  kinds  of  persons  based  on  likeness  or  dif- 
ference or  some  other  distinguishing  characteristic 
held  in  common  by  the  individuals  in  question 
which  causes  them  to  be  considered  together  for 
certain  purposes  in  the  mind  and  the  investigation 
of  the  classifier.  The  individuals  are  seen  not  as 
persons,  but  as  stereotypes. 

The  individuals  in  a  given  category  have  certain 
similar  biological,  psychological,  or  sociocultural 
characteristics  or  certain  similar  functional  roles 
and  positions  in  the  social  system.  But  they  do  not 
have  any  persisting  interaction  and  interdepend- 
ence, and  as  a  category,  they  are  not  an  entity 
functioning  as  a  dynamic  whole.  Representative 
categories  are  males,  females,  teen-agers,  the  aged, 
single,  married,  widowed  or  divorced  persons, 
farmers,  the  unskilled  or  skilled  workers,  Jews, 
Negroes,  janitors,  executives,  entrepreneurs,  the 
middle  class,  the  wealthy. 

If  two  or  more  individuals  of  any  category 
should  develop  interaction,  a  common  conscious- 
ness, and  common  objectives,  they  would  become 
a  social  group,  as,  for  example,  when  some  of  those 
classified  occupationally  organize  as  a  labor  union 
or  a  body  of  strikers;  or  when  the  $l,200-per-year 
persons  become  an  agitating  lobbying  group;  or 
when  some  women  (a  sex  category)  become  a  suf- 
frage association  or  a  "public,"  working  for 
women's  rights,  recognition,  and  legislation. 

Aggregations  consist  of  collections  or  assem- 
blages of  human  beings  who  are  physically  con- 
tiguous, that  is,  have  relative  propinquity  to  each 
other  in  a  given  territory  or  space.  Their  contact 
is  very  limited  and  involves  only  the  slightest 
interaction  or  modification  of  behavior.  There  is 
no  significantly  binding  consensus  or  homogeneity 
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of  action.  Aggregations  are  casual  assemblages, 
usually  temporary,  in  which  the  units  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  and  may  be  pursuing  their 
own  ends,  unrelated  to  others.  Thus,  several  dozen 
people  on  a  street  corner  or  the  total  population 
of  a  county  are  aggregations. 

When  an  aggregation  of  human  beings  begins 
to  interact  through  the  development  of  some  com- 
mon interest  or  objective— and  it  often  does  this — 
it  takes  on  the  characteristics  of  a  group.  Notable 
forms  of  this  are  crowds,  congregations,  audi- 
ences, mass  meetings. 


Formation  and  Operation  of  Groups 

Groups,  like  all  other  features  of  human  society, 
come  into  existence  as  a  result  of  more  or  less  de- 
terminable factors  and  processes.  Furthermore, 
their  reason  for  being  is  the  functions  they  per- 
form for  their  members;  they  arise  and  persist 
because  they  satisfy  the  individual  and  social  needs 
of  their  members.  The  needs  are  those  which  are 
culturally  defined  as  such  by  the  members  and 
may  or  may  not  be  directly  related  to  biological 
and  psychological  mechanisms.  These  needs  pro- 
duce one  or  more  common  or  complementary  in- 
terests, usually  crystallizing  into  purposes  or  goals 
among  two  or  more  interacting  persons,  the  goals 
being  sufficiently  impressive  to  demand  joint  atten- 
tion and  joint  action. 

Attraction-Repulsion.  The  operation  of  attrac- 
tion-repulsion among  interacting  human  beings  is 
the  basic  dynamic  factor  in  the  grouping  process. 
Certain  individuals  and  subgroups  are  attracted  to 
others  and  attracted  by  them.  Some  persons  and 
some  groups  are  repelled  by  others.  Similarities  or 
the  complementary  nature  of  characteristics,  needs, 
interests,  functions,  and  physical  and  social  posi- 
tions, operating  with  many  varieties  and  degrees 
of  subtlety,  draw  some  persons  together  in  groups. 
Differences  (those  of  sex  excluded)  push  people 
apart  and  cause  them  to  exclude  others.  The  selec- 
tive responses  of  different  individuals  to  each  other 
will  range  by  degrees  from  great  mutual  attraction, 
through  indifference,  to  complete  repulsion.  Usu- 
ally, persons  are  also  attracted  to  individuals  who 
can  be  regarded  as  nuclei  of  particular  groupings, 
and  who  often  serve  as  the  "superior"  in  socially 


recurrent  and  essential  superior-subordinate  rela- 
tionships. Invariably,  the  group-forming  process  is 
in  some  degree  a  choice  and  rejection  process,  al- 
though such  features  are  of  limited  significance  in 
territorial  groupings.  (20;  22;  23;  24)* 

What  are  some  of  the  cohesive  factors  in  group 
formation?  Sex  attraction  and  sheer  gregarious- 
ness,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out,  are  probably  the 
most  elemental  ones.  Related  to  these  are  the  par- 
ent-child relationship  situation  and  the  interest  in 
descent,  as  exemplified  in  the  family  and  the  kin- 
ship group.  Unavoidable  homogeneous  constitu- 
tion, particularly  a  pertinent  age  range,  common 
sex,  and  race,  is  a  contributory  factor  that  explains 
in  part  membership  and  participation  in  certain 
types  of  groups.  Subjective  influences  involving 
sentiment  relations  as  persons  seek  acquaintances, 
sympathy,  love,  and  mutual  attachment  and  ad- 
miration are  important  centripetal  factors.  Related 
to  these  is  the  sharing  of  painful  or  pleasurable 
experiences.  Common  socioeconomic  status  and  in- 
terests, educational  and  cultural  homogeneity,  and 
common  beliefs  are  cohesive  factors. 

The  cohesion  may  grow  out  of  propinquity,  or 
common  location  or  confinement,  as,  for  example, 
three  retired  gentlemen  sitting  on  a  park  bench 
discussing  the  passers-by,  sponge  fishing,  or  the 
weather  or  passengers  on  a  transcontinental  bus 
viewing  and  discussing  the  scenery.  The  common 
territory  occupied  by  an  array  of  persons  with  its 
requirements  of  accommodation  and  cooperation, 
if  the  people  are  to  live  and  work  together,  pro- 
duces one  of  the  major  categories  of  groups, 
namely,  communities.  Physical  and  social  menaces 
may  force  individuals  or  smaller  groups  to  unite 
for  the  sake  of  protection  against  impending  or 
existing  natural  catastrophe  or  hostile  groups  of 
men.  The  possession  of  a  common  language  or 
common  religion,  especially  under  competitive  con- 
ditions, will  function  as  a  bonding  factor. 

Much  more  important,  however,  from  the  point 

*J.  L.  Moreno  (29),  by  a  system  of  sociometric  tests 
which  allowed  each  member  of  an  institutional  commu- 
nity to  designate  degrees  of  attraction  to  other  members, 
was  able  to  indicate  various  degrees  of  intensity  of  group- 
ing ranging  from  maximum  attraction  to  maximum  re- 
pulsion. The  intragroup  relationships  he  depicted  graph- 
ically in  the  form  of  a  sociogram.  By  counting  interactions 
the  sociometrists  have  been  able  to  map  out  "small 
groups"  which  are  quantitatively  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  population  in  the  "field." 
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of  view  of  the  groups  fulfilling  pivotal  functions 
in  modern  societal  organization,  are  the  continuous 
or  recurrent  needs  and  interests  of  a  sociocultural 
nature  which  unite  functionally  persons  who  are 
relatively  heterogeneous.  These  are  of  vital  concern 
to  individuals  in  their  strategically  essential  societal 
actions  if  they  are  to  survive  and  live  satisfying 
human  lives  and  to  the  community  or  society  as  a 
going  concern.  They  include  economic  mainte- 
nance, political  maintenance,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  intellectual,  educational,  recreational,  aesthetic, 
scientific,  religious,  or  ethnic  interests  and  ends. 
(35;  36) 

Complex  social  situations  produce  and  require 
extensive  collective  action.  As  population  has  in- 
creased and  the  means  of  communication  have  im- 
proved, men  have  formed  larger  and  larger  socie- 
ties made  up  of  more  and  more  groups.  And  as  the 
interests  have  multiplied  and  expanded  in  scope, 
their  satisfaction  has  required  ever  more  complex 
functional  interrelationships  between  greater  num- 
bers of  individuals.  Hence,  the  groups  themselves 
have  become  larger  and  more  complex.  In  such 
modern  groups  indirect  (mechanical)  means  of 
communication  and  interdependence  of  needs  in- 
volving organized  division  of  labor  are  infinitely 
more  important  than  contiguity,  or  constitutional 
homogeneity,  or  personal  sentiment. 

Interest  Goals  in  Group  Formation.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  process  of  group  forma- 
tion is  the  fact  that  there  comes  a  "moment  when 
there  is  precipitated  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of 
persons  the  recognition  of  the  mutual  value  of 
collective  action  for  the  fulfillment  of  individual 
interests."  (7,  p.  28)  A  number  of  people  in  a 
similar  situation  and  not  too  divergent  in  cultural 
background  see  the  possibilities  of  joint  action.  In 
some  cases  thwarting  or  destructive  tendencies  can 
be  corrected  or  prevented;  in  others,  opportunities 
for  new  satisfactions  are  evident.  The  action  of 
leaders  and  promoters  or  other  controlling  person- 
alities within  the  collection  of  persons  in  crystalliz- 
ing interests  and  aims  and  bringing  about  some 
degree  of  actual  organization  is  important,  as  well 
as  the  stimulation  of  leaders  from  outside  or  of 
conflicting  groups  whose  behavior  serves  as  a  coun- 
terprecipitant. 

The  interests  are  both  individual  and  social. 
Some  are  like,  and  some  are  unlike,  but  comple- 


mentary in  character.  All  are  constitutive  in  nature 
and  draw  together  large  numbers  of  individuals, 
most  of  whom  are  unknown  to  each  other.  Thus, 
a  given  society  appears  as  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern 
of  individuals  drawn  together  into  groups  for  the 
promotion  of  their  interests. 

"Consciousness  of  kind"  as  a  primary  factor  has 
receded  into  the  background  as  far  as  the  forma- 
tion of  the  great  bulk  of  modern  groups  is  con- 
cerned.* This  is  not  to  imply  that  there  are  no 
groups  based  on  such  similarities  as  sex  or  race, 
or  common  economic  position  and  attitudes,  or 
other  precious  common  interests.  But  the  members 
of  the  most  significant  modern  groups  are  very 
frequently  different  as  to  kind  and  frequently 
antagonistic  along  many  lines.  In  fact,  the  effective 
functioning  of  a  modern  group  (for  example,  a 
corporation)  often  requires  a  variety  of  members 
who  are  widely  different  and  have  different  func- 
tions within  the  whole.  The  interest-goal  situation 
is  thus  the  main  orienting  and  bonding  factor,  and 
determines  in  large  part  the  functions  in  which 
the  particular  group  engages.  The  interest  goals 
and  the  functions  are  the  elements  which  mutually 
determine  each  other,  and  their  interrelation  con- 
stitutes the  group  patterns. 

Groups  may  be  united  into  larger  groups.  Each 
subgroup  is  a  differentiation  of  the  larger  groups 
and  has  its  own  interests,  goals,  and  functions 
which  are  often  inconsistent  with,  antagonistic  to, 
or  of  no  material  significance  to  those  of  the 
other  groups.  Although  there  is  diversity  in  large 
groups,  there  is  always  solidarity  growing  out  of 
the  mutual  interdependence  of  the  parts,  each  of 
which  by  itself  lacks  self-sufficiency  in  certain  ma- 
jor respects. 

Summary  of  Functions.  The  functions  of  groups 
can  be  summarized  as  individual  and  societal.  In 
functioning  for  individuals,  groups  provide  most 
of  their  essential  needs  and  satisfactions.  They  ex- 
ist for  the  individuals  that  compose  them  and  in 
the  main  for  all  other  groups.  Through  the  me- 
dium of  groups  individuals  have  their  social  con- 
tacts, receive  their  social  stimulation,  integrate  their 
personalities,  develop  their  creative  potentialities, 
and  conduct  their  distinctive  life  functions.  Groups 

*For  a  somewhat  divergent  point  of  view  see  T.  Abel, 
"The  Significance  of  the  Concept  of  Consciousness  of 
Kind,"  Soc.  Forces,  9  (Oct.,  1930):  1-10. 
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are  thus  the  primary  humanizing  agencies.  They 
make  man  fit  to  live  within  his  kind  of  society 
and  improve  his  life  chances.  (2,  pp.  157-161) 

Societally,  groups  are  the  different  constituent 
social  units,  or  cells,  and  in  all  their  different  forms 
constitute  the  operating  mechanism  and  provide  it 
with  its  functional  efficiency  as  well  with  its  inter- 
nal frictions  and  antagonisms.  Groups  are  the  main 
associated  cooperating  entities  carrying  on  all  sorts 
of  activities  and  enterprises  essential  to  the  har- 
mony and  survival  of  the  societal  organization. 
The  separate  groupings  make  up  the  indispensable 
division  of  labor,  and  each  performs  functions  as 
part  of  the  whole.  The  groups  preserve  and  modify 
the  precious  institutions  as  they  ensure  social  order 
and  maintenance.  Society  implies  interdependent 
and  interfunctioning  groups. 


Essential  Characteristics  of  Groups 

This  general  analysis  of  groups  as  fundamental 
societal  agencies  may  now  be  epitomized  and  sys- 
tematically summarized  in  terms  of  their  several 
universal  structural-functional  characteristics. 

Consciousness  of  Unity  among  Members.    The 

members  of  a  group  may  be  of  different  sex,  age, 
and  race,  may  have  heterogeneous  cultural  back- 
grounds and  many  differing,  even  antagonistic,  in- 
terests, and  may  be  widely  separated  in  space;  but, 
as  a  particular  group,  they  are  conscious  of  each 
other  and  unified  with  each  other  by  virtue  of  an 
identifiable  common  interest  or  compatible  inter- 
ests which  they  are  jointly  seeking  to  realize. 

There  is  a  consciousness  of  membership,  a  loy- 
alty, a  sense  of  belonging,  an  intermindedness,  and 
we-feeling  or  togetherness,  although  there  may  be 
many  degrees  of  this  togetherness.  The  ties  or 
bonds  which  unite  the  members  into  a  social  group 
may  be  either  of  an  elective  or  of  a  compulsory 
nature,  but  they  make  the  behavior  of  members 
closely  interdependent  and  infuse  them  in  some 
form  and  degree  with  feelings  of  oneness  and 
solidarity.  The  members  are  valuable  to  each  other. 
Furthermore,  the  group  itself  becomes  a  symbol 
or  object  value  for  the  members  and  in  many  in- 
stances seems  to  take  on  an  existence  of  its  own. 

Conversely,  others  whom  the  members  are  aware 
of  as  having  different  interests  are  identified  as  not 


belonging  to  the  given  group.  This  situation  is 
reflected  in  the  dichotomy  of  we-groups  and  out- 
groups,  or  others-groups,  occasionally  found  in 
group  analysis.  The  we-group  consists  of  those 
sympathetically  or  cooperatively  drawn  together  by 
common  interests  and  expressional  desires;  the  out- 
group  is  composed  of  those  who  are  disliked, 
hated,  or  at  least  not  understood,  and  against  whom 
the  members  have  antagonistic  reactions.  In  war- 
time our  nation  is  the  we-group  and  the  enemy 
the  out-group;  in  labor-employer  disputes  each  is 
the  we-group  for  its  own  members  and  out-group 
for  the  members  of  the  other  faction. 

Interactivity  among  the  Members.  Members  of 
a  group  are  co-workers  or  co-participants  and  func- 
tion together  in  the  activities  specified  as  those 
which  develop  and  satisfy  their  identifying  inter- 
ests. This  common  participation  and  reciprocal 
functioning  may  range  from  mere  conversation  to 
highly  organized  collective  action  involving  heter- 
ogeneous population  elements.  The  sociometric 
studies  of  groups  show  that  the  integration  of  a 
group  can  be  measured  on  the  basis  both  of  the 
intensity  of  the  feeling  of  unity  and  belongingness 
as  indicated  by  its  morale  and  of  the  degree  of 
reciprocation  existing  among  its  members. 

A  Common  Psyche.  By  virtue  of  the  common 
interests,  goals,  and  joint  activity  the  group  de- 
velops a  psyche;  that  is,  a  common,  though  usually 
limited,  psychological  typing  appears  among  the 
members.  Especially  is  this  true  among  the  more 
durable  groups,  although  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  them.  The  members  show  certain  typical 
attitudes,  habits,  ideologies,  and  other  symbolic 
features.  All  are  exemplified  in  some  of  their  in- 
dividual behavior  and  in  most  of  their  group  per- 
formance. (39) 

A  Separate  Entity.  The  persons  in  a  given  group 
are  usually  recognized  as  a  separate  and  more  or 
less  stable  entity  by  the  larger  community  for  the 
duration  of  the  active  or  suspended  common  inter- 
est or  common  pursuit  of  some  objective.  The  spe- 
cific group  comes  to  be  represented  to  all  outsiders 
as  a  synthesis  of  its  members. 

A  Common  Interest  Goal.  The  interest-goal 
situation  and  the  corresponding  functions  operate 
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as  selective  factors  in  determining  membership. 
They  connect  the  members  and  separate  them 
from  the  nonmembers.  As  Znaniecki  so  well  points 
out,  the  prospective  members  have  already  some 
system  of  values  which  nonmembers  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have.  Some  or  all  of  the  members  assume 
that  because  of  this  common  interest,  they  ought 
to  associate  together  to  the  exclusion  of  all  those 
who  do  not  share  it.  Thus,  to  some  extent  groups 
have  a  closed  membership.  (39)  Affiliation  is  based 
on  the  inclusion  of  some  and  the  exclusion  of 
others. 

The  acceptance  and  the  likelihood  of  mainte- 
nance of  a  given  set  of  interest  objectives  function 
as  the  basis  of  admission  of  new  members  to  the 
particular  group.  In  the  criteria  of  selection  for 
membership  the  group  shows  additional  awareness 
of  its  identity.  The  very  processes  of  influencing 
and  conditioning  to  which  the  novice  is  subjected 
after  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  more  durable 
groups  (for  example,  a  labor  union,  a  college 
faculty,  a  fraternal  order)  consist  of  accentuating 
the  interests  and  values  of  the  group  or  his  sub- 
division of  the  group,  and  of  acquiring  proficiency 
in  its  functions.  This  also  highlights  the  related 
consideration  that  most  groups  do  have  means  of 
introducing  new  members  into  the  group  and 
transmitting  to  them  its  traditions,  ways,  and 
ideals. 

Determination  of  Group  Duration.  The  inter- 
est-goal situation  is  the  primary  determinant  in  the 
duration  of  the  group  formed  about  it,  or,  to  put 
it  a  little  differently,  the  persistence  of  the  interest 
pattern  is  a  cardinal  condition  for  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  and  identity  of  the  group.  When 
the  common  interest  deteriorates  or  ceases  to  func- 
tion as  the  group  dynamic,  the  persons  once  united 
by  the  interests  and  goals  no  longer  constitute  a 
group.  Furthermore,  support  of  the  group's  inter- 
est goal  is  essential  to  continued  membership,  and 
the  traitor,  the  apostate,  the  transgressor  against 
the  principles  of  the  group  are  summarily  separa- 
ted from  the  group. 

Norms  of  Personal  Behavior.  Each  group  has 
implicit  or  explicit  norms  of  personal  relations  and 
of  functional  group  behavior.  If  the  group  is  fairly 
durable,  these  norms  are  standardized  and  systema- 
tized until  they  come  to  be  regarded  as  group 


institutions.  (39)  To  these  norms,  with  their  mini- 
mal rights  and  duties,  the  members  must  conform. 

Individual  Role  of  Each  Member.  A  more  de- 
tailed aspect  of  the  norms  just  mentioned  is  that, 
while  acting  as  a  member  of  any  group,  each 
individual  has  a  role—some  degree  of  specialization 
in  the  way  of  observable  participation  or  social 
action— which  is  related  to  and  formed  by  the 
group  junction  and  norms.  This  role  prescribes 
his  specific  behavior  and  gives  him  status  or  hon- 
orific position  in  the  specific  group.  Usually,  he 
has  a  different  role  and  occupies  a  different  social 
position  in  each  group  to  which  he  belongs. 

As  far  as  a  particular  group  is  concerned  the 
individual  member's  status  consists  of  the  total 
"rights"  which  the  group  and  the  individual  him- 
self recognize  as  due  him  in  his  role,  and  his  func- 
tions are  the  total  "duties"  he  is  required  to  fulfill. 
(39,  pp.  806,  809)  Both  the  statuses  and  the  func- 
tions vary  with  different  categories  of  members. 


Range  and  Classification  of  Groups 

Every  societal  system  includes  different  types  of 
social  groups.  Sociologists  have  compiled  extensive 
classifications.  (4;  6;  8,  pp.  289-309;  9;  11,  pp.  138- 
140;  14;  26;  33)  Partly  as  a  concise  summary  of 
classifications,  but  mainly  to  indicate  the  structural- 
functional  variation,  we  will  confine  ourselves  here 
to  a  presentation  of  the  range  of  groups.  Each 
range  represents  a  continuum,  but  a  given  group 
will  qualify  under  many  or  all  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  ranges.  Groups  may  range  as  follows: 

1.  In  extent  of  membership,  from  those  with 
many  members  (a  huge  corporation,  a  political 
party,  even  a  nation)  to  those  with  only  a  few  (a 
husband  and  wife,  two  people  conversing,  a  mod- 
ern family,  a  clique,  or  a  dinner  club) ; 

2.  In  purposiveness,  from  those  with  strategic 
and  fundamental  objectives  (a  health  department, 
an  army,  a  scientific  organization)  to  those  with 
quite  trivial  purposes  (a  "wind-jamming"  group); 

3.  In  inclusiveness,  from  wide-open  ones  with  a 
general  heterogeneous  membership,  unified  alone 
by  a  single  social  or  territorial  interest  (American 
League  baseball  enthusiasts,  a  political  party,  the 
residents  of  a  region)  to  closed  groups  with  a 
specific,  highly  selective,  homogeneous,  closely  in- 
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tegrated,  and  exclusive  membership  (a  new  labor 
local,  a  new  religious  sect,  a  Four  Hundred) ; 

4.  In  temporality  and  stability,  from  those  with 
a  high  degree  of  permanence  and  durability,  capa- 
ble of  enduring  for  centuries,  or  even  seeming  to 
have  a  sort  of  immortality  (a  corporation,  a  state, 
a  universal  church),  to  those  which  are  ephemeral 
and  flimsy,  based  on  some  fleeting  interest  or 
psychic  current  and  passing  out  of  existence  in  a 
matter  of  hours  or  minutes  (a  "bull  session,"  a 
street-corner  crowd,  a  mass  meeting); 

5.  In  degree  of  organization,  from  those  which 
are  formally  organized  with  contractual  relations 
and  an  institutionalized  body  of  rules  and  estab- 
lished administrative  procedures  and  personnel 
(any  of  the  great  political,  economical,  educational, 
religious  associations  or  organizations)  to  those 
which  are  quite  casual  and  informal  (a  clique,  a 
friendship  circle) ; 

6.  In  spatial  scope,  from  those  which  territorially 
are  society-wide,  extending  over  vast  culture  area, 
or  even  almost  world-wide  (the  United  Nations) 
to  those  which  are  highly  local  and  restricted  (the 
Tenth  Ward  Improvement  Association,  a  local 
boys'  club,  a  street-corner  gang) ; 

7.  In  voluntariness,  from  those  in  which  mem- 
bership is  involuntary  or  automatic  owing  to  birth 
(family  or  nation),  location  (neighborhood,  city, 
or  region),  or  status  or  position  (class)  to  those 
in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  individual  choice  (a 
dinner-discussion  club,  a  fraternal  order),  to  those 
in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  compulsion  because  of 
necessity  (a  defensive  fighting  group)  or  external 
force  (a  prison  gang) ; 

8.  In  type  of  contact,  from  those  in  which  mem- 
bers are  in  (a)  primary  contact,  that  is,  intimate, 
personal,  face-to-face,  shoulder-to-shoulder,  and 
usually  friendly  and  sympathetic  relationship,  in- 
volving individual  responsive  personalities  (small 
neighborhood,  a  play  group,  a  family);  to  those 
in  which  members  are  in  (b)  secondary  contact, 
that  is,  impersonal,  abstract  contact  through  long- 


range  mechanical  means  of  communication  with- 
out wide  acquaintance,  involving  physical  and 
often  social  distance,  and  based  on  functions 
rather  than  on  personalities  (most  modern  dis- 
persed groups,  including  sects,  publics,  regions, 
classes,  nation-states) ;  to  those  in  which  members 
are  in  (c)  tertiary  contact,  the  superficial  and  ephe- 
meral contact  of  transients  (persons  on  a  street 
corner,  in  a  bus,  or  at  a  ball  game),  where  neither 
personality  nor  function  is  of  much  pertinence  in 
the  relationship; 

9.  In  equalitarian  relationship,  from  those  in 
which  members  are  fairly  equal  (a  dancing  club, 
a  golf  foursome)  to  those  in  which  they  are  dif- 
ferentiated and  even  stratified  in  hierarchical  array, 
and  in  which  the  social  distance  between  the  vari- 
ous levels  is  great,  a  kind  of  superior-and-subordi- 
nate  relationship  (any  bureaucratic  organization) ; 

10.  In  functional  specialization,  from  those 
groupings  where  the  members  have  highly  spe- 
cialized functions  to  perform  as  part  of  an  essential, 
complex,  interdependent  division  of  labor  arrange- 
ment, and  in  which  coordination,  administration, 
and  line  procedures  are  all  important  (any  large 
functional  organization)  to  those  where  specifically 
designated  societal  function  is  almost  nonexistent 
and  the  relationship  is  largely  one  of  sympathy  or 
gregariousness; 

11.  In  alignment  of  members,  from  vertical,  that 
is,  segments  of  the  population  vertically  separated 
from  other  segments  (races,  occupations,  affiliates 
of  sects),  to  horizontal  alignment  or  strata  or  lay- 
ers of  the  class  system  of  the  society; 

12.  In  bonding,  from  multibonded,  with  many 
common  interests  and  ties  among  the  members  (a 
family,  a  community,  the  modern  state)  to  uni- 
bonded,  with  a  single  tie  (a  skiing  club,  a  public 
events  discussion  club,  rose-growers  association) ; 

13.  In  complexity,  from  those  which  are  combi- 
nations and  hierarchies  of  constituent  groups  (a 
corporation,  a  region,  a  state)  to  those  which  are 
unitary  and  all  of  a  piece. 


Major  Functional  Group  Structurings 


In  the  structural-functional  analysis  of  a  society 
the  kind  of  organization  that  prevails  among 
groups  is  the  crucial  consideration,  since  it  is  the 
determining  factor  in  their  nature  and  accounts  for 


the  special  operations  which  they  carry  on.  Three 
general  types  of  groups,  each  with  subtypes,  are 
of  major  importance.  They  are  informal  groups; 
associations  or  the  formally  organized  purposive 
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groups,  including  especially  the  so-called  "large- 
scale"  formal  organizations;  and  more  widely 
inclusive,  territorially  organized  or  communal 
structurings.  The  first  two  will  be  examined  here 
and  the  third  in  the  following  section  of  this 
chapter. 


Informal  Groups 

Informal  groups  consist  of  persons  in  some  kind 
and  degree  of  communication  and  interaction  with 
each  other.  The  interest  factor,  though  differing  in 
degree,  is  always  present.  They  vary  in  number  of 
constituents  from  two  persons  in  chance  and  mo- 
mentary interaction  to  culture-wide  or  world-wide 
publics.  The  interaction  may  be  due  to  gregarious- 
ness,  sympathy,  or  kinship;  to  fear  of  or  antago- 
nism toward  identifiable  others;  to  some  sudden 
social  psychic  current  that  sucks  some  people  to- 
gether; to  interest  in  some  very  local  or  very 
widespread  issue  at  the  moment;  or  it  may  rest 
upon  some  ethnic,  socioeconomic,  or  cultural  simi- 
larity or  unity  of  interest.  The  interaction  may  be 
highly  interpersonal  and  intense,  or  it  may  be  im- 
personal and  almost  unconscious.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  members  act  under  the  sway  of  all  the 
types  of  motivation  of  the  society  and  all  the  levels 
of  regulatory  mechanisms,  including  the  highly 
institutionalized  ones.  The  groups,  as  groups,  how- 
ever, lac\  a  system  or  organization;  that  is,  the 
relations  are  not  governed  by  prearranged  rules 
and  prescribed  by  methods  of  procedure.  The 
structure  is  an  unplanned  network  of  interpersonal 
relations.  There  are  three  general  subtypes  of  in- 
formal groups: 

Primary  Groups.  Primary  groups  are  the  small, 
intimate,  face-to-face,  more  or  less  lasting,  unor- 
ganized forms  of  association,  such  as  pairs,  families, 
play  and  congeniality  groups,  local  occupational 
groups,  and  so  on.  The  members  usually  have 
something  in  the  way  of  selective  common  social- 
cultural  backgrounds.  The  contacts  and  relation- 
ships are  direct,  personal,  sympathetic,  intensive, 
and  repetitive.  There  is  deep  understanding  and 
considerable  fusion  of  personalities,  and  the  mem- 
bership has  a  strong  feeling  of  identification  with 
and  belongingness  in  the  group  and  cooperate 
freely  and  abundantly.  In  general,  primary  groups 
are  the  most  cohesive  of  all  groups.  They  are  the 


chief  focus  of  social  satisfactions.  They  constitute 
the  basic  human  associational  units  and  are  the 
nucleus  of  all  other  organizations— "the  unit  cell 
of  social  structures,"  to  use  Maclver's  term.  (26,  p. 
236)  The  groups  are  the  kind  of  interacting  rela- 
tionship in  which  we  do  our  first  acting  and  give 
expression  to  our  first  social  impulses.  They  are 
also  the  primary  personality-forming  and  socializ- 
ing agencies,  as  Cooley  pointed  out  long  ago. 

The  interrelationship  of  the  interacting  members 
(A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G)  of  a  simple  primary 
group  can  be  depicted  as  follows: 


C  -< 


Although  the  organization  is  informal,  it  still 
may  be  rather  complex.  In  most  of  the  forms  of 
primary  groups  indicated,  there  are  codes  of  con- 
duct for  the  group  members,  including  customs 
and  norms,  regulating  both  activities  within  the 
informal  group  and  the  actions  toward  nongroup 
members.  The  members  have  different  rights,  obli- 
gations, prestige,  and  influence.  There  is  a  scheme 
of  ideas,  beliefs,  and  values,  and  there  are  cere- 
monies and  rites  related  to  the  activities.  The 
communication  system  informs  the  members  of 
the  ideas,  sentiments,  and  occurrences  vital  to 
group  solidarity  and  action. 

Casual  Groups.  Casual  groups  are  propinquity 
or  in-presence  groupings  only  slightly  above  the 
level  of  aggregations.  They  do  have  some  momen- 
tary common  interest  by  virtue  of  their  conver- 
gence. In  some  instances,  the  momentary  interest 
may  be  the  primary  incentive  for  the  convergence 
(for  example,  people  attracted  to  a  fire).  Being 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  they  are  exposed  to 
direct,  unselected,  often  emotion-arousing  stimuli. 
They  have  a  wide  range  and  consist  of  such  chance 
assemblages  as  people  loitering  in  a  hotel  lobby, 
passengers  in  a  railway  station,  sidewalk  engineers, 
crowds,  and  mobs.  The  contacts  are  superficial  and 
temporary.  Usually  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a 
common   background,   common   sentiments,   atti- 
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tudes,  and  habits,  or  much  in  the  way  of  con- 
geniality and  sympathy  among  the  constituents. 
The  organization  is  exceedingly  sketchy  and  in- 
formal, and  there  are  no  conformity  producing 
influences  or  pressures,  save  in  the  crowd,  and 
there  only  momentarily. 

Crowds  are  highly  dynamic  casual  groupings. 
The  crowd  is  a  highly  ephemeral  milling  herd  of 
human  beings.  It  is  not  a  sustained  societal  mode 
of  life,  but  an  incident,  an  eruption.  It  comes  into 
existence  to  do  something  for  which  no  established 
machinery  exists;  or  if  such  machinery  does  exist, 
its  participants  are  too  distraught  or  too  impatient 
to  use  it.  Crowds  appear  as  the  result  of  tension 
situations.  The  occasion  may  be  a  crisis  or  catas- 
trophe (a  fire,  a  labor  strike) ;  a  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  group  joy  or  hatred  (a  victory  celebration, 
a  race  or  religious  conflict) ;  or  merely  an  escape 
from  regimentation  or  discipline  (a  student  "stam- 
pede"). The  crowd  action  dispels  or  releases  this 
tension. 

The  participants  in  most  instances  are  sucked  in 
by  the  emotional  tension  and  high-pressure  sug- 
gestion. They  are  randomly  contiguous,  anony- 
mous, uninhibited,  fanatical,  and  unorganized  in 
relation  to  one  another,  but  while  they  are  under 
the  crowd  sway,  they  are  highly  susceptible  to  gen- 
eralized mass  emotion  and  sentiment  and  the 
physical  crowd  squeeze.  They  pursue  the  objective 
until  it  is  realized  or  the  tension  is  broken  by  sum- 
mary action  of  some  outside  agency  or  some  other 
distracting  event.  The  crowd's  action  is  irrational, 
and  order  and  system  are  in  abeyance. 

Participation  in  a  crowd  has  some  deteriorative 
effect  upon  personality,  and  crowd  action  usually 
creates  disorder  and  menaces  social  well-being. 
Nevertheless,  the  crowd  situation  and  crowd  reac- 
tion tendency  are  often  utilized  by  special-interest 
groups,  as  in  revival  meetings  and  political  rallies. 

Impersonal  Diffused-lnterest  Groups.  The  dif- 
fused-interest  groups  are  unorganized  secondary 
groups  of  loose  configuration.  They  consist  of  iden- 
tifiable "sets"  of  people  having  one  or  more  com- 
mon and  often  absorbing  interests.  But  the  indi- 
viduals are  spatially  scattered  (not  territorially 
limited),  the  contacts  mostly  impersonal,  and 
communication  mainly  long-range  and  carried  on 
by  such  media  as  publications  and  letters.  The  re- 
lations are  limited  by  the  subjects  of  interest,  but 
are  relatively  enduring.  The  activities  are  similarly 


limited,  the  members  acting  mainly  as  individuals 
or  small  subgroups.  There  are  no  membership 
rules  or  membership  lists,  and  the  roles,  rights,  and 
duties  of  the  participants  are  undefined.  Some  ex- 
amples are  ethnic  groups  (nationality,  race,  and 
other  "minority"  groups),  occupational  groups 
(carpenters,  radio  technicians,  professors),  status 
groups  (classes,  estates,  castes),  cultural  interest 
groups  (linguistic,  religious,  scientific,  artistic, 
philosophic,  and  the  like),  hobby  groups  (builders 
and  operators  of  "ham"  radio  transmitters,  stamp 
collectors,  and  many  others) .  If  it  were  not  for  the 
common  interest,  the  limited  communication  and 
activity,  and  the  feeling  of  identity  among  the 
members,  these  sets  of  people  would  be  mere  cate- 
gories. However,  local  members  may  exchange 
views  regarding  their  interest  as  they  meet  casually 
or  in  specially  arranged  get-togethers.  Certain  com- 
binations of  the  members  of  such  groupings  may 
organize  and  form  purposive  associations  for  the 
active  promotion  of  their  common  or  joint  interests, 
such  as  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  a  labor  union  of  car- 
penters, a  scientific  organization. 

Publics  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  such 
groupings.  But,  except  in  small  isolated  communi- 
ties, publics  are  loose  and  widely  dispersed  groups. 
As  such,  they  never  meet  together.  Their  interac- 
tion is  not  a  matter  of  physical  contact,  but  is 
through  the  indirect  media  of  communication, 
such  as  long  chains  of  conversation  and  writing, 
the  press,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  television. 
Incidentally,  because  of  the  great  recent  advances 
of  these  media,  publics  today  have  attained  their 
highest  development  in  history.  They  form  around 
common  interests,  which  usually  center  around 
issues— moral,  economic,  political,  artistic,  religious, 
recreational.  Their  unity  is  symbolic  rather  than 
physical.  Given  publics  are  as  extensive  as  the 
territorial  range  of  the  pertinent  interest  or  inter- 
ests, which  may  be  local,  coterminous  with  an 
entire  society,  or,  on  some  issues,  even  world-wide. 
This  common  interest  is  the  basis  of  the  selection 
and  the  unity  of  the  participants.  A  given  public 
lasts  as  long  as  the  uniting  and  attention-producing 
issue. 

Although  ready-made  sentiments,  traditions,  and 
atdtudes  are  used,  information,  false  or  true,  is  the 
primary  basis  of  the  end-product  of  publics, 
namely,  "opinion."  This  opinion  may  be  a  matter 
of  chance  formulation  through  the  general  avail- 
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ability  of  information;  increasingly,  however,  it  is 
fostered  by  all  manner  of  agencies— in  the  form  of 
propaganda,  publicity,  releases,  instructional  mate- 
rial, editorials,  pamphlets,  sermons,  addresses,  white 
papers— or  any  other  color— emanating  from  spe- 
cial-interest groups  and  organizations,  such  as 
religious  bodies,  corporations,  governments,  dic- 
tators, chambers  of  commerce,  development  associ- 
ations, and  so  on.  The  opinion  is  registered  by 
means  of  vocal  and  written  expressions  of  the 
members  of  the  public  concerned,  through  influ- 
ence, representation,  polls,  and  various  forms  of 
balloting. 

Although  publics  are  not  formally  organized, 
they  may  and  increasingly  do  come  about  as  the 
result  of  the  manipulative  efforts  of  formally  or- 
ganized groups  (for  example,  the  prohibition  pub- 
lic, due  to  the  efforts  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Anti-Saloon  League).  Furthermore,  some  of  the 
members  of  a  public  may  crystallize  in  an  organi- 
zation to  give  effect  to  the  interests  and  vague 
objectives.  In  a  sense,  many  of  the  religious  and 
political  groups  are  widespread,  self-conscious 
publics. 


Associations 

Over  against  the  various  types  of  informal  or 
even  chance  groups,  we  note  associations  as  strate- 
gic elements  in  the  structuralization  of  a  society. 
An  association  may  be  defined  as  a  varying  number 
of  persons  who  are  acting  collectively  and  more 
or  less  permanently  in  a  formally  and  systematically 
organized  manner  in  accordance  with  deliberately 
established  principles  of  operation  and  with  an 
executive  personnel  to  achieve  certain  more  or  less 
specifically  formulated  common  or  complementary 
interests  and  purposes.  Associations  are  organized 
systems  deliberately  created  to  carry  on  effectively 
in  a  coordinated  manner  the  more  permanent  and 
essential  specific  types  of  social  activity.  All  public 
and  private  social  agencies  conducting  programs 
of  action  are  thus  manufactured,  notably  business 
firms,  banks,  farm  organizations,  churches,  labor 
organizations,  scientific  bodies,  art  associations, 
propagandistic  organizations,  political  parties,  the 
state  itself. 

Associations  are  not  exclusively  modern  phe- 
nomena, but  modern  society  makes  them  necessary 
on   an   increasingly   larger   scale.   Modern   indus- 


trialized-urbanized  societies,  as  previously  noted 
(pages  32-36),  are  characteristically  complex.  The 
necessity  of  joint  action  among  heterogeneous  and 
dispersed  persons  and  groups  with  many  special 
interests  in  a  complex  environment  has  required 
the  formation  of  associations.  The  central  and 
signal  fact  in  associations  is  conscious,  purposive, 
coordinated  functioning.  This  means  that  process 
is  inherent  in  their  formation  and  their  operation 
as  functional  wholes.  The  features  of  organization 
and  operation  will  be  briefly  set  forth. 

Organization  around  Limited  Interests  and 
Values.  The  association  is  organized  around  a 
set  of  limited  and  specialized  interests  and  values 
which  its  members  believe  they  can  realize  more 
effectively  through  organized  concerted  action. 
These  interests  may  be  li\e,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
economic  organization  where  the  members  act  for 
like  ends,  namely,  economic  reward  in  the  form 
of  profits,  interests  and  wages;  common,  as  in  an 
organized  recreational  or  artistic  group  where  the 
interest  is  one  and  indivisible  for  all;  or  comple- 
mentary in  the  form  of  constellations  or  hierarchies 
of  interests,  as  in  the  case  of  an  elaborately  depart- 
mentalized city  women's  club  or  of  a  labor  union, 
where  the  economic  interests  are  primary  or  domi- 
nant but  accompanied  by  some  secondary  interests 
such  as  education,  recreation,  and  old-age  security. 
(7,  pp.  36-46;  26,  p.  440) 

It  is  evident  that  these  interests  vary  widely 
from  association  to  association.  In  a  complex  so- 
ciety, associations  tend  to  be  specialized  so  that 
each  stands  for  a  particular  type  of  interest  or  inter- 
est complex.*  These  interests  point  to  definite  and 
specific  purposes  and  objectives  and  provide  the 
focus  in  which  the  activity  of  the  association  takes 
determinate  form. 

Formation  through  Covenanting.  The  actual 
formation  of  an  association  is  a  process  of  cove- 
nanting or  contracting  among  the  persons  and  con- 
stituent lesser  groups  devoted  to  the  interest  or 
combination  of  congenial  interests.  The  interacting 
individuals  with  a  set  of  common  values  and  inter- 
ests combine  purposively  and  create  an  organized 
group  for  the  realization  of  these  interests,  and 
the  membership  of  necessity  must  be  confined  only 
to  such   devoted  persons  if  the   association  is  to 

*For  a  classification  of  associations  according  to  interests 
with  a  chart,  see  reference  26,  pp.  443-449. 
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meet  its  objectives.  When  members  become  ma- 
lingerers or  recalcitrants,  they  undermine  the  or- 
ganization. Says  Maclver,  "Every  association,  every 
organization  of  men,  came  into  being  through  a 
covenant  of  men  to  establish  it,  and  exists  in  a 
covenant  of  men  to  maintain  it."  (25,  p.  131) 

Purpose  and  Charter.  The  definite  purposes 
and  expectations  may  be  implicit,  but  usually 
are  explicitly  stated  in  a  constitution  or  a  charter, 
and  the  modes  of  procedure  for  their  realization 
are  presented  in  a  body  of  by-laws,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  resolutions.  The  charter  or  constitution 
usually  states  the  conditions  for  admission  to  mem- 
bership and  provides  for  the  administrative  instru- 
mentalities—offices, departments,  committees,  and 
so  on.  The  rules  and  precedents  present  the  prin- 
ciples of  administration,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
members  of  all  categories,  and  so  on.  Every  asso- 
ciation also  soon  develops  an  ideology,  that  is,  an 
official  representation  of  its  history,  philosophy,  and 
purposes  and  the  justification  for  and  rationaliza- 
tion of  its  existence.  This  ideology  is  generally 
accepted  and  advocated  by  its  members. 

Determination  and  Acquisition  of  Membership. 

Membership  (the  people  who  belong)  in  an  asso- 
ciation is  variously  determined  and  acquired,  de- 
pending upon  its  nature  and  purpose.  The  very 
nature  of  the  stellar  needs  and  interests  behind  the 
activity  of  the  association  are  the  major  factors  in 
the  make-up  of  its  personnel.  Associations  vary 
widely  both  in  voluntariness  or  involuntariness, 
and  in  inclusiveness  of  membership.  Voluntary  as- 
sociations are  those  that  people  want  to  get  into, 
or  enter  willingly,  because  of  the  advantages  and 
privileges  entailed.  The  great  bulk  of  associations 
are  of  this  nature.  Involuntary  associations  are 
those  that  one  cannot  avoid  participating  in  (the 
state,  for  example,  into  which  one  is  born),  or 
those  into  which  one  is  forced  (an  army  in  war- 
time, in  many  instances,  a  forced  labor  gang,  or  a 
penal  institution). 

In  most  instances  certain  limits  and  certain  re- 
quirements of  membership  exist  or  are  formulated. 
Thus,  one  must  have  not  only  residence  but  also 
citizenship  to  be  an  active  political  participant  in 
the  municipality  or  state;  certain  skills  or  employ- 
ment potentialities  to  join  a  union;  certain  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  moral  qualities  for  a  profes- 
sional body. 


Recruitment  of  members  comes  about  in  various 
ways.  It  may  be  natural  or  automatic,  as  in  the 
case  of  birth  or  social  inheritance,  through  appoint- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  college  faculties,  through 
election  as  to  clubs  and  lodges,  through  hiring,  as 
in  the  case  of  corporations  (really  a  form  of  election 
or  appointment),  and  through  purchase  in  some 
instances  (by  purchasing  stock  to  become  share- 
holders of  a  corporation,  or  to  become  members  of 
certain  clubs). 

Associations  vary  greatly  in  inclusiveness  of 
membership  from  wide-open  associations,  which 
admit  almost  everyone  who  is  willing  to  join  (for 
example,  a  political  party),  to  the  closely  limited 
groups  with  carefully  restricted  entrance  require- 
ments (for  example,  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Knights  of  Columbus) .  Where  the  entrance 
requirements  are  strict,  they  are  generally  based  on 
their  relevance  to  the  specific  avowed  purpose  of 
the  organization,  although  sometimes  the  purposes 
are  concealed,  as  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

In  the  larger  associations  there  will  be  different 
categories  of  membership  with  different  require- 
ments for  each.  Thus,  in  a  college  or  university 
there  are  rather  specific  requirements  for  students 
and  a  quite  different  set  of  determinants  for  faculty 
personnel.  In  a  large  manufacturing  establishment 
literally  dozens  of  criteria  of  admission  to  the  dif- 
ferent functional  levels  and  groupings  exist.  In  the 
case  of  some  associations,  certain  portions  of  the 
membership  whose  functions  entail  burdens  and 
sacrifices,  become  involuntary,  even  compulsory, 
members.  Here  the  recruitment  procedure  consists 
of  drafting  or  conscription  or  of  legitimate  or 
illegitimate  (shanghaiing  of  sailors)  coercion. 

Similarly,  retirement  from  membership  may  be 
automatic  or  nonautomatic,  and  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary. Membership  may  cease  through  death, 
expiration  of  term  or  service,  nonpayment  of  dues, 
nonfulfillment  of  duties,  automatic  retirement  be- 
cause of  age,  voluntary  resignation,  discharge, 
expulsion,  ostracism,  excommunication,  banish- 
ment, imprisonment,  or  conquest. 

Organization  on  Horizontal  Levels.  Most  asso- 
ciations conform  to  a  general  pattern  of  internal 
organization  consisting  of  horizontal  levels  or 
layers,  on  the  basis  of  division  of  labor  and  speciali- 
zation of  function.  This  organization  is  essential 
to  authoritative  relationship  between  administrators 
and  other  personnel  and  to  the  location  at  the 
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most  effective  points  in  the  total  organization  of 
the  different  essential  specialized  executive  and 
technical  skills  and  abilities.  All  personnel  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  at  every  functional  level,  must 
be  coordinated  if  the  purposes  of  the  organization 
are  to  be  adequately  met.  Smaller  organizations 
may  consist  simply  of  the  minimal  number  of  offi- 
cers and  the  rank-and-file  membership.  A  small 
sect,  for  example,  will  consist  simply  of  clergy  and 
laity,  or,  among  the  laity,  of  the  minimal  lay  officers 
and  members.  Larger  associations  may  have  vari- 
ous levels  of  executive  and  supervisory  officers  and 
various  horizontally  and  also  vertically  differenti- 
ated categories  of  workers. 

But  always  there  must  be  functionaries— officers 
and  managers  and  directors— who  are  vested  with 
authority  and  who  are  required  to  supervise,  direct, 
and  administer  the  activities  and  hence  to  control 
all  levels  of  personnel  below  them,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  policies,  decisions,  and  programs  of 
the  association.  In  voluntary  organizations  the 
authority  over  members  is  derived  ultimately  from 
the  members  and  delegated  by  them  to  the  admin- 
istrative personnel.  In  coercively  organized  groups 
the  organization  is  forced  upon  the  submerged  and 
manipulated  strata.  The  larger  the  organization, 
the  greater  the  number  of  functionaries  necessary 
to  integrate  and  direct  the  efforts  of  the  entire 
personnel. 

Assignments   of   Positions,   Tasks,    Rights.    The 

members  of  an  association  have  an  established  as- 
signment of  positions,  tasks,  rights,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities.  These  are  based  on  level  of  mem- 
bership and  involve  skills  and  personality  charac- 
teristics, but  especially  contributive  and  derivative 


functions.  Often  selection,  training,  indoctrination, 
and  other  preparation  are  necessary. 

Leaders  as  Focal  Elements.  Various  types  of 
leaders  are  indispensable  focal  elements  in  the 
operation  of  all  associations.  Historically  and 
logically  they  precede  all  systems  of  purposive  ac- 
tion. In  associations  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  know  little  about  the  operations  of  the 
mechanism.  They  play  their  respective  roles.  But  no 
collection  of  individuals  can  act  together  without 
active  centers  of  communication  and  of  concen- 
trated authority  and  responsibility.  Leaders  exercise 
the  essential  functions  of  integrating  the  complex 
process  of  organized  action.  They  change  poten- 
tiality into  effective  coordinated  action  and  carry 
the  purposive  group  from  one  operational  state  to 
another.  (17,  pp.  188,  415-440;  27) 

Large  Organizations.  Large  organizations  are 
not  separate  associations.  Rather,  each  is  a  system 
of  interrelated  associations.  A  large  corporation 
consists  of  numerous  businesses  and  industries,  each 
with  their  separate  organization.  A  university,  for 
example,  is  made  up  of  colleges,  and  the  colleges 
of  departments.  Furthermore,  associations  are  not 
necessarily  or  usually  self-sufficing,  but  dependent 
upon  other  associations  for  the  continuity  of  their 
existence. 

In  general,  the  activities  of  the  members  of  pur- 
posive organizations  are  not  those  of  a  random 
herd,  but  are  specifically  functional;  they  are  inten- 
tionally and  rationally  stabilized,  combined,  and 
synchronized  and  are  made  complementary  to  each 
other;  for  they  are  part  of  a  plan  and  an  instru- 
mented system  for  united  action.* 


Large-Scale  Formal  Organizations 


Large-scale  formal  organizations  are  a  special, 
highly  developed  form  of  association  that  has  come 
to  be  characteristic  of  huge,  complex  societies,  like 
the  United  States.  They  are  not  an  invention  of 
the  last  century  or  two.  They  were  used  in  ancient 
and  medieval  times  to  organize  armies,  great  con- 
struction projects,  religious  orders,  nations  and 
empires,  and  in  early  modern  and  fairly  recent 
times  they  were  the  form  in  which  the  trading  and 
colonizing  corporations  were  organized. 


Today,  the  novel  feature  of  these  organizations 
is  the  general  application  of  their  principles  of  for- 
mation and  operation  to  almost  all  of  the  major 
functional  tasks  of  society.  In  their  present  form 
they  are  the  particular  type  of  imperative  organi- 
zational instrumentality  occasioned  by  the  revolu- 
tion by  mass  production  of  things  and  services. 
(45)  Widespread  and  large  societies  are  impossible 

*On  an  attempt  to  draw  up  laws  of  development  of  an 
association,  see  reference  13. 
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without  them.  (17,  pp.  466-467;  41,  p.  148)  In  fact, 
they  crystallize  and  focus  the  stellar  and  central 
structural  and  functional  features  of  modern  socie- 
ties in  operation.  They  are  probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  this  age.  No  analysis  of 
human  society  is  complete  without  an  examination 
of  the  sociology  of  large-scale  formal  organizations, 
as  they  have  come  to  be  distinctively  named. 

Most  people  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  either 
their  nature,  importance,  or  universality,  and  some 
sociologists  have  overlooked  them.  At  the  same 
time  sociology  has  much  to  offer  in  understanding 
them  as  strategic  associational  forms. 


Place  of  Large-Scale  Formal  Organizations 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  formal 
organizations  in  the  United  States.  All  persons  are 
participants  in  many  of  them;  their  daily  life  is 
directly  dominated,  qualified,  or  conditioned  by 
their  activities  in  them.  Human  beings  live  in  a 
new  kind  of  world— one  in  which  highly  organ- 
ized action  is  the  typical  channel  and  area  of  per- 
sonal effort.  Most  people  are  employed  by  them, 
obtain  their  material  necessities  by  means  of  them, 
are  regulated  and  ordered  by  them,  enjoy  most  of 
their  recreational,  intellectual,  and  religious  satis- 
factions because  of  them. 

This  form  of  organization  governs  almost  all 
important  enterprises,  whether  governmental,  semi- 
private,  or  private.  All  governments,  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  business  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations, especially  in  the  form  of  corporations, 
educational  institutions  and  systems,  religious  or- 
ganizations, fraternal  orders,  service  clubs,  health 
and  welfare  organizations,  military  and  police 
organizations,  professional  and  occupational  asso- 
ciations, larger  recreational  and  athletic  organiza- 
tions, and  even  criminal  enterprises  are  organized 
on  formal  principles.  These  joint  activities  could 
not  perform  the  functions  for  which  they  were 
created  if  they  were  not  so  organized.  Most  of 
what  we  regard  as  reliable,  foreseeable,  and  stable 
is  a  result  of  formally  organized  decision  and  effort. 

There  is  a  notable  movement  toward  both  the 
intensification  and  extension  of  organization.  This 
has  been  due  to  a  variety  of  factors,  such  as  the 
vast  number  of  heterogeneous  persons  involved  in 
essential  joint  tasks,  the  great  differentiation  of  in- 
terests, the  completely  interdependent  relationships 


among  the  persons,  the  high  degree  of  division  of 
labor  and  specialization,  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  decisions  to  be  arrived  at  and  the  tasks  to  be 
performed,  the  increasing  pertinence  of  administra- 
tion, the  inescapable  necessity  of  a  flow  of  authority 
from  the  top  down,  and  the  necessity  of  over-all 
functional  unity.  Large-scale  formal  organizations 
are  gaining  in  cohesion,  definition,  number,  and 
efficacy  as  the  conditions  of  society  grow  more 
complex. 

Much  analysis,  thought,  planning,  and  experi- 
menting, both  by  the  official  personnel  of  large 
organizations  and  by  social  scientists,  have  been  and 
are  being  devoted  to  the  nature  and  operation  of 
these  all-important,  formal  operational  mecha- 
nisms. Without  some  knowledge  of  them  the 
student  of  society  is  grossly  illiterate. 


Bureaucracy 

The  ideal-typical  form  of  large-scale  formal  or- 
ganization is  bureaucracy.  The  word,  as  used  by 
social  scientists  and  societal  managers,  is  a  scientific 
term,  not  an  epithet  or  a  term  of  derogation.  It 
involves  the  very  essence  of  large-scale  formal 
organization.  Bureaucracy  is  the  almost  universal 
system  of  conducting  large-scale  divided  tasks 
which  involve  numerous  and  highly  differentiated 
personnel  that  simply  cannot  be  satisfactorily  per- 
formed on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  of  and  the 
facilities  provided  by  primary  groups  or  even 
small-scale  associations.  It  finds  its  justification  in 
the  facts  of  universal  experience. 

Bureaucracy  is  a  system  of  operation— apparently 
the  only  one  under  prevailing  conditions— that 
works.  In  a  bureaucracy  we  find  a  functional  sys- 
tem that  closely  approximates  the  nature,  certainly 
the  technical  efficiency,  of  a  large  modern  machine. 
All  is  mechanically  related  and  regulated,  giving 
at  least  a  near  approach  to  automatic  operation 
and  control.*  There  is  precision,  expert  control, 
reliability,  continuity,  and  optimal  returns  on 
input. 

The  large-scale  formal  organizations  vary  in  size 
and  in  degree  and  complexity  of  organization.  In 
order  to  high-light  their  special  structural  and 
functional  features  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
smaller  and  simpler  associations,  we  will  be  think- 

*This  has  both  merits  and  demerits.  The  demerits  will 
be  discussed  in  Chap.  18. 
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ing  mainly  of  such  large  and  complicated  formal 
organizations  as  an  industrial  corporation,  a  state, 
or  a  large  university. 


Major  Structural-Functional  Features 

Organizations  of  this  type  have  certain  charac- 
teristic and  essential  structural  and  operational 
features. 

The  Pyramidal  Structure  with  Departmentalized 
Layers.  Structurally  the  bureaucracy  takes  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  consisting  of  horizontal  layers 
of  administrative  and  technical  personnel.  Each 
successive  layer  below  the  top  one  is  likely  to  con- 
sist of  more  and  more  departments,  representing 
forms  of  specialization  by  areas  or  related  seg- 
ments of  the  total  function.  Each  department  or 
area  of  supervision  is  presided  over  by  an  admin- 
istrator and  includes  various  categories  of  techni- 
cians. As  we  move  vertically  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pyramid,  we  usually  find,  not  only 
an  increasing  number  of  lesser  administrative  offi- 
cers and  of  departments,  but  also  a  larger  and 
larger  number  of  personnel. 

Thus,  General  Motors  Corporation  as  an  organi- 
zation consists  of  a  president  at  the  top  and  several 
dozen  vice-presidents,  each  presiding  over  special 
divisions  of  the  complex  operations  of  the  corpo- 
ration. Below  each  of  these  are  superintendents, 
each  with  subdepartments  or  divisions,  and  below 
these  are  supervisors,  foremen,  and  subforemen, 
all  with  their  areas  of  operations,  arranging  the 
activities  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  dif- 
ferentiated according  to  clerical,  technical,  manual 
and  other  tasks  and  skills.  Many  other  organiza- 
tions, such  as  universities  and  churches,  have  simi- 
lar pyramidal  structures.  At  each  level  the  personnel 
is  vertically  divided  into  different  but  related  tasks 
and  specialties.  Thus,  each  vice-president,  each  su- 
perintendent, each  foreman  has  a  special  but 
parallel  task;  in  a  university,  each  dean  and  de- 
partment head  and  professor  has  his  special  area 
of  operation;  in  a  church  organization  each  mem- 
ber of  each  rank  has  his  area  of  operation. 

The  Hierarchy  of  Authority.  These  pyramided 
ranks  are  the  bases  for  authority  relations.  There 
must  be  authority  in  large-scale  organizations,  that 
is,  assigned  power  and  vested  responsibility  to  de- 


termine principles  of  procedure,  to  make  decisions, 
to  give  and  enforce  commands  and  instructions,  to 
specify  and  assign  tasks,  to  supervise  and  guide 
the  entire  personnel  so  as  to  maintain  the  organi- 
zation as  an  efficient  instrumentality  of  action.  The 
most  familiar  form  of  system  is  the  hierarchy, 
gradation,  or  scalar  organization  of  formal  author- 
ity. Authority  is  specialized  for  each  ran\  and  is 
relayed  downward  from  each  ran\  or  level  to  one 
next  below  it  through  the  successive  layers  of  the 
administrative  pyramid.  The  authoritative  unit  at 
the  top  may  be  a  single  individual,  several  indi- 
viduals, or  a  small  oligarchic  council.  The  larger 
units,-at  the  bottom  of  the  hierarchy  are  practically 
without  power. 

Through  such  specification  and  delegation  of 
spheres  of  authority  and  responsibility,  and  through 
the  establishment  of  channels  for  the  flow  of 
authority,  confusion  and  conflict  are  prevented.  By 
means  of  it,  all  participants  are  fitted  into  the 
over-all  pattern  of  operation,  implying  relationship 
between  superior  and  subordinate,  between  official 
and  member,  between  executive  and  operator.  The 
superior  frames,  or  at  any  rate  transmits,  orders 
and  instructions  and  principles  regarding  necessary 
action  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  executed  by  the  subordinate.  In  turn 
the  subordinate,  in  order  to  carry  on  his  tasks  in 
conjunction  with  others,  expects  such  commands 
and  instructions;  his  conduct  in  the  organization  is 
guided  and  determined  by  them.  He  knows  to 
whom  he  is  responsible  and  for  what.  If,  however, 
he  is  remiss  in  the  performance  of  his  tasks  as 
authorized,  he  is  often  subjected  to  social  constraint 
or  even  coercion. 

The  control  and  supervision  from  above  include 
not  only  directives  to  subordinates  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  organization,  but  also  often  in- 
volve power  of  appointment,  promotion,  demo- 
tion, and  dismissal  over  incumbents  of  lower 
offices.  Thus,  every  level  and  every  person  in  each 
level  in  the  scalar  organization  is  related  to,  and 
dependent  upon,  every  other  by  a  definite  pattern 
of  interactions.  Each  person  at  any  point  inter- 
mediate between  the  top  and  the  bottom  stands 
in  a  position  of  authority  of  those  below  him,  but 
in  a  position  of  responsibility  and  accountability  to 
those  above  him.  This  linkage  is  variously  referred 
to  as  "line  of  authority,"  "chain  of  command,"  or 
"line-and-staff  organization." 

A  pertinent  aspect  of  this  scalar  system,  which 
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should  be  emphasized,  is  that  it  provides  channels 
of  communication  whereby  principles,  decisions, 
orders,  instructions,  and  suggestions  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  all  elements  of  the  organization.  Without 
communication  there  can  be  no  organization;  it 
is  one  of  the  crucial  features  of  management.  Al- 
though there  is  much  informal  communication, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  operation,  formal  com- 
munication, utilizing  the  established  lines  of  au- 
thority, is  more  important.  Such  communication 
flows  in  various  directions;  much  of  it  downward, 
from  upper  to  lower  levels,  in  the  form  of  trans- 
mitted decisions  and  orders,  and  some  upward  in 
the  form  of  general  decisions  of  the  rank-and-file 
membership  or  suggestions,  sometimes  solicited, 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  operating  personnel.  This 
upward  and  downward  channeling  of  information 
can  be  likened  to  flow  from  the  respective  ends  of 
a  funnel.  Some  of  it  also  occurs  laterally  from  per- 
son to  person  and  from  department  to  department 
within  each  scalar  level  in  order  to  facilitate  cooper- 
ation at  that  level. 

Offices  and  Officials.  In  a  bureaucracy  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  efficacious  operation  are 
distributed  among,  delegated  to,  and  fixed  in 
offices.  The  incumbents  of  these  offices  are  officials 
or  officers.  They  are  distinct  from,  and  have  a 
relatively  high  though  varying  rank  as  compared 
with,  the  rank  and  file  of  participants.  Their  du- 
ties, responsibilities,  rights,  and  grants  of  power 
comprised  in  the  special  office  are  defined  in  the 
objectives  and  structure  of  the  organization.  How- 
ever, the  formal  authority  inheres  in  the  office  of 
the  hierarchical  organization  and  not  in  the  person 
occupying  it.  The  officer  may  or  may  not  be  es- 
teemed as  a  person;  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  be 


so  esteemed.  His  is  a  functional  and  not  a  personal 
authority.  The  office  gives  him  a  specific  sphere  of 
authority,  but  also  specific  limitation  of  powers. 
Within  the  area  of  his  office  he  acts  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  entire 
organization. 

The  holders  of  offices  have  certain  appropriate 
administrative  or  managerial  abilities,  certain  quali- 
ties of  leadership,  initiative,  and  devotion  to  the 
aims  of  the  organization,  though  these  charac- 
teristics will  vary  in  importance  in  different  types 
of  organizations.  Where,  for  example,  technical 
knowledge  or  managerial  abilities  are  of  great  im- 
portance, leadership  qualities,  especially  those  of 
an  inspirational  nature,  may  have  secondary  sig- 
nificance. 

There  are  usually  two  levels  of  officials,  each 
level  selected  in  a  different  manner:  Those  at  the 
top  of  the  pyramid  who  are  generally  elected  and 
the  purely  bureaucratic  personnel  below  the  top 
level  who  carry  on  the  various  supervisory  and 
technical  procedures  and  are  appointed,  either  by 
the  top  supervisor  or  through  the  exercise  of  im- 
personal competition. 

The  activities  of  officials  of  organizations  are  not 
always  or  necessarily  confined  to  executive  func- 
tions. They  may  at  times  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances also  be  integrators  of  diverse  interests, 
values,  and  personnel  elements  of  the  organization, 
stimulators  to  devotion  and  action  in  behalf  of  the 
organization,  conductors  of  special  rituals  and 
ceremonies,  and,  on  occasion,  mainly  symbols  of 
the  group's  interests  and  activities.  (7,  pp.  108-113; 
51)  In  the  main  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  large-scale 
organization  a  relatively  few  leaders,  natural  but 
mainly  official,  operate  the  system  in  behalf  of  its 
numbers  and  constituency. 


Hierarchical 
Flow  of  Authority 


Lateral   Flow 


Informational 
Flow 


Executive 


Pyramidal  Form  of  Organization 
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The  "Reign  of  Rules."  Every  large-scale  organ- 
ization must  have  an  adequate  body  of  prescribed, 
pre-existing,  and  standardized  procedural  rules  and 
regulations  for  each  operation  and  each  class  of 
personnel.  These  consist  of  manuals  of  procedures, 
operating  codes,  standards  and  specifications  of  all 
kinds.  They  define  the  obligations,  duties,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  various  positions  of  both  office- 
holders and  nonofficeholders,  and  state  the  sanc- 
tions governing  the  performance  of  standard 
activities.  There  must  be  a  high  degree  of  con- 
formity to  these  prescribed  patterns  of  action; 
without  them  there  would  be  no  calculability  or 
reliability  of  behavior. 

Various  advantages  accrue  from  these  rules. 
They  eliminate  friction  and  unnecessary  time-  and 
energy-consuming  bickering  about  procedures. 
They  fix  duties,  and  hence  it  is  unnecessary  con- 
tinually to  issue  instructions  for  each  specific  case. 
They  make  it  possible  for  even  potential  enemies 
and  especially  those  who  would  under  informal 
conditions  remain  indifferent  toward  one  another 
to  maintain  cooperative  relations.  In  fact,  an  im- 
portant function  of  discipline,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions and  of  the  officialdom  that  wields  the  rules 
is  to  effect  depersonalization  of  relationships.  They 
eliminate  from  organized  operation,  in  consider- 
able part,  the  play  of  private  attitudes,  emotional 
elements,  such  as  love  and  hatred,  and  all  purely 
personal  and  irrational  elements  such  as  anxiety 
(about  tenure,  for  example).  By  no  means  least  is 
the  fact  that  the  subordinate  is  protected  from 
arbitrary  action  of  the  superior,  since  the  actions  of 
both  are  governed  by  the  mutually  recognized  set 
of  rules. 

In  general,  a  large-scale  organization  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  congeniality  of  members.  It  is  an 
agency  to  do  certain  things.  If  the  members  do 
their  jobs,  carry  out  their  orders,  pay  their  dues, 
vote  the  ticket,  and  so  on,  that  is  sufficient.  The 
organization  must  be  indifferent  to  personal  quali- 
ties, except  in  so  far  as  they  are  involved  in  and 
contribute  to  function. 

Division  of  Labor   and  Specialization.    In   the 

general  analysis  of  associations  above,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  they  have  division  of  labor  and 
specialization  of  functions;  this  is  one  of  their 
primary  reasons  for  existence.  As  has  already  been 
implied  in  the  present  analysis,  large-scale  formal 


organizations  have  these  in  special  and  accentuated 
forms.  In  general,  the  different  functions  instru- 
mental to  the  main  purpose  are  determined  and 
assigned  to  subdivisions,  subgroups,  and  other  dele- 
gated bodies,  and  within  these  to  individuals,  or 
categories  of  individuals.  The  whole  arrangement 
is  governed  by  the  principle  of  competence,  which 
requires  that  responsibilities  and  duties  be  assigned 
where  they  can  be  discharged  most  effectively. 

The  division  of  labor  is  usually  both  vertical  and 
horizontal.  The  vertical  division  ranges  from  the 
most  complex  administrative  or  technical  tasks  at 
the  top  through  the  various  levels  of  skill  and 
power  to  the  rank-and-file  workers  or  members 
who  engage  in  relatively  simple  or  general  tasks. 
Here  the  distribution  is  on  the  basis  of  levels  of 
function  and  scalar  array  of  authority.  The  hori- 
zontal division,  among  departments  within  a 
given  horizontal  layer,  provides  for  the  selection 
and  distribution  of  personnel  according  to  particu- 
lar functions  and  according  to  diverse  specialized 
abilities  and  skills  and  permits  a  more  effective 
assignment  and  coordination  of  activities  at  each 
given  level. 

Specialization  of  function  may  be  on  the  basis  of 
personal  qualities  and  skills,  geographical  area,  de- 
partments, types  of  material  or  persons  worked  on, 
or  subdivisions  of  method  and  process.  However, 
each  unit  organization  within  the  whole  has  a  spe- 
cific objective,  specific  locational  characteristics, 
specific  time  schedule,  and  involves  a  specific  asso- 
ciational  structure  which  determines  the  selection 
of  the  individual  contributors  to  the  whole.  In  most 
organizations  the  ends  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  specialization,  for  it  is  the  way  of  achiev- 
ing economy  and  proficiency  of  action  in  the  corre- 
lation of  the  efforts  of  many  individuals  and 
groups. 

The  main  objective  in  specialization  of  function 
is  to  achieve  and  utilize  expertness  of  performance, 
or  expertese,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  this  requires 
specialists.  Large-scale  organizations  depend  upon 
three  different  kinds  of  expertness:  experts  at  ad- 
ministration, the  "management  men,"  who  make 
decisions  and  issue  orders;  experts  in  technical 
processes,  the  research  men,  engineers,  efficiency 
men  who  originate  better  methods  of  procedure; 
and  experts  at  mechanical,  clerical  and  other  occu- 
pational tas\s— machine  operators  of  all  kinds,  sten- 
ographers, clerks,  draftsmen,  salesmen,  and  so  on. 
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Decision  Making  and  Planning.  Governing  all 
action,  at  every  level  and  in  every  department  and 
relationship  of  a  large-scale  formal  organization 
are  policies  regarding  ends  and  means,  rules  and 
regulations  governing  all  personnel  in  all  pro- 
cedure, and  programs  for  effecting  ends.  These  are 
invariably  the  outgrowth  of  investigation,  confer- 
ence, and  planning,  and  involve  various  kinds, 
levels,  complexities,  and  specialties  of  decision. 
Consequently,  decision  making  is  another  key  set 
of  processes  in  the  operation  of  any  large-scale 
formal  organization.  It  is  necessary  to  get  the  right 
things  done  at  the  right  time  and  to  prevent  er- 
roneous action;  without  it,  there  is  confusion. 
However,  no  decision  is  the  sole  and  uninfluenced 
task  of  a  single  individual,  even  in  a  totalitarian 
regime,  and  every  such  organization  requires  a 
multiplicity  of  decisions. 

While  many  varieties  of  policies  must  be  con- 
tinually in  process  if  an  organization  is  to  carry 
on,  in  this  more  elementary  analysis,  two  very 
general  categories  need  to  be  distinguished:  general 
and  specific.  These  two  depend  upon  two  correlated 
types  of  decision  making— again,  general  and 
specific. 

General  Decisions.  General  decisions  involve 
the  processes  by  which  the  group  will  is  arrived 
at;  that  is,  they  are  made  by  the  entire  interested 
membership  or  constituency  of  the  organization. 
In  fact,  such  a  wide  participation  in  general  policy 
formation  and  the  making  of  decisions  is  essential 
to  the  satisfactions  of  the  whole  constituency  or 
staff.  Here  the  flow  is  from  the  sovereign  many  to 
the  executive  or  otherwise  specialized  few. 

In  a  vast,  more  or  less  heterogeneous  group,  there 
will  be  innumerable  and  complicated  interests  and 
values.  If  the  group  is  to  carry  on  as  an  organiza- 
tion, some  agreement  among  the  divergent  interests 
must  emerge  which  will  provide  sufficient  basis 
for  general  action.  This  is  a  process  of  wide  discus- 
sion in  which  various  agencies  of  communication 
and  persuasion  are  employed.  Alternatives  in  issues 
appear  more  and  more  clearly  in  the  process. 
Unanimity  cannot  be  expected.  Eventually,  by  in- 
formal consensus,  but  usually  by  some  sort  of 
formal  balloting  procedure,  a  majority  or  effective- 
minority  decision  is  arrived  at. 

Specialized  Decisions.  Many  decisions,  how- 
ever, are  too  complicated  or  involve  matters  too 
technical  for  adequate  handling  by  the  entire  mem- 


bership. A  vast  number  of  specific  and  highly  spe- 
cialized decisions,  therefore,  must  be  made  by 
specifically  assigned  persons  on  the  basis  of  the 
more  general  policies  and  practices.  Two  special 
principles  involving  a  more  special  and  expert 
focusing  of  decision  are  resorted  to,  namely,  the 
principle  of  representation,  whereby  the  problem 
of  vast  numbers  is  managed  through  the  selection 
of  representatives  who  are  supposed  to  have  or  ac- 
quire the  special  information  and  make  the  special 
decisions  for  the  group  as  a  whole;  and  the  princi- 
ple of  delegation  of  power  to  experts  or  specialists 
with  the  technical  knowledge  and  training  and 
fixed  sphere  of  authority,  or  to  committees,  com- 
missions, and  boards  which  by  special  study  acquire 
"expertese"  to  make  the  erudite  decisions.  This 
means  competent  know-how.  The  larger  and  more 
complicated  the  organization,  the  greater  the  de- 
pendence on  expertness,  as  was  pointed  out  above 
in  connection  with  administrative  necessities. 

Most  organizations  (states,  corporations,  uni- 
versities) depend  upon  such  experts  to  make  deci- 
sions regarding  specific  aims,  which  are  part  of  the 
general  aim;  technical  matters  (engineering  deci- 
sions, legal  decisions  and  interpretations,  financing, 
utilization  of  different  kinds  of  resources) ;  means 
and  procedures  (establishment  of  standards  and 
specifications,  rules,  letting  contracts) ;  external  af- 
fairs (advertising,  public  relations,  foreign  rela- 
tions, propaganda);  long-time  matters  (organiza- 
tional or  social  planning). 

The  success  in  making  these  more  complicated 
decisions  for  the  whole  depends  in  part  upon  the 
efficacy  of  the  processes  used  to  select  the  decision- 
making representatives  or  experts.  These  are  mainly 
three,  as  indicated  for  authorities  above:  election 
by  the  constituency;  appointment  by  administra- 
tive officials;  or  special  testing  as  conducted  by 
personnel  management  departments  and  by  civil 
service  or  merit  system  boards  and  other  forms  of 
examinations.  Each  procedure  has  its  merits  and 
demerits  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  any  given 
type  of  expert. 

Scientific  Research.  Three  other  processes  re- 
late vitally  to  decision  and  policy  making.  All 
large-scale  organizations  must  resort  to  scientific 
research  in  some  degree  for  sufficient  and  compe- 
tent facts  and  principles  essential  to  sound  deci- 
sions. The  days  when  organizations  could  depend 
upon  slow  and  spontaneous  emergence  of  rule-of- 
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thumb  generalizations  are  past.  Research  itself  is 
a  highly  organized  process.  States  and  municipali- 
ties have  their  legislative  reference  bureaus  and 
research  staffs  (for  example,  for  testing  highway 
materials,  for  collecting  health  data,  and  so  on); 
corporations  (General  Motors,  Bell  Telephone,  and 
others)  have  their  research  and  experimental  labor- 
atories and  staffs  to  determine  physical,  chemical, 
economic,  demographic,  and  other  facts;  even 
church  bodies  have  investigating  agencies.  Special- 
ists and  other  professionals  have  been  relied  upon 
more  and  more  for  the  determination  of  working 
truth.  Here  again  the  flow  is  from  the  few  to  the 
many.  The  findings  in  the  way  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  such  specialized  groups  and  agencies  are 
increasingly  the  basis  of  organizational  operation. 
(5;  64) 

Planning.  Planning  is  the  deliberate  process  of 
drawing  up  principles  and  procedures  for  the 
present  and  the  future.  It  is  the  basis  for  all  deci- 
sions, policies,  and  instructions.  In  fact,  it  is  essen- 
tially a  technique  whereby  the  skills  of  a  variety  of 
specialists  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  various  prob- 
lems of  the  organization  before  the  formal  stage 
of  decision  making  is  reached.  Modern  large-scale 
organization  requires  planning  more  precise  and 
far-sighted  than  anything  we  have  ever  witnessed, 
since  action  cannot  be  haphazard  and  piecemeal. 
By  planning  procedure  expertness  of  every  kind 
can  be  drawn  into  the  decisions.  Its  conclusions 
grow  out  of  research  in  the  way  of  surveys  and 
experimentation,  in  conjunction  with  appropriate 
discussion  and  conference.  (75) 

Program  Building.  There  must  also  be  continu- 
ous program  building,  which  is  based  on  planning. 
Programming  is  the  process  of  organizing  all  pro- 
cedures and  policies  and  personnel  elements  and 
plant  instrumentalities  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
planned  objectives  can  be  most  effectively  realized. 
It  is  concerned  with  specific  structures  and  devices 
and  sets  forth  detailed  specifications  for  action 
based  upon  the  blueprints. 

If  these  three  processes  are  not  continually  oc- 
curring in  an  organization,  it  is  dying  slowly  or 
rapidly. 

Coordination.  The  final  and  over-all  process  in 
the  operation  of  large-scale  formal  organization  is 
coordination.  By  this  we  simply  mean  that  the 
capacities  and   activities   of  all  the   scalarly   and 


laterally  divided  and  specialized  personnel  must  be 
planfully  integrated  and  motivated  in  conformity 
with  the  ultimate  purposes,  taking  concretely  the 
form  of  the  plans  and  programs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. All  tasks  at  all  levels  in  all  areas  are  meshed 
together  into  a  systematic  operational  pattern.  If 
the  organization  is  to  operate  effectively,  it  must 
have  essential  unity,  coherence,  and  integrity  and 
must  function  with  the  economy  and  smoothness 
of  a  well-designed,  relatively  frictionless,  and  ade- 
quately powered  mechanism.  When  this  coordina- 
tion exists  in  a  fair  degree,  one  can  expect  and 
predict  the  actions  of  all  participants.  This  points 
to  certain  essentials. 

There  should  be  centralization  of  authority  and 
command,  but  also  the  proper  decentralization,  as 
noted  above,  with  an  equilibrium  between  the  two. 
The  organization  cannot  be  top-heavy  with  au- 
thority or  bottom-heavy  without  it. 

There  should  be  morale  or  esprit  de  corps,  that 
is,  the  participants  need  to  be  infused  and  but- 
tressed with  appropriate  cooperative  attitudes  and 
sentiments  of  loyalty,  so  that  they  function  will- 
ingly and  efficiently  and  to  the  best  of  their  abili- 
ties. They  should  have  a  common  sense  of  purpose 
and  destiny,  even  though  so  many  of  the  relation- 
ships are  impersonal  and  indirect.  These  are 
matters  of  inspiriting  and  confidence-producing 
leadership;  organizational  rules  and  regulations 
administered  with  fairness  and  certainty;  incen- 
tives to  service  and  conformity,  such  as  adequate 
wages,  salaries,  and  increases,  promotion  devices, 
security  of  tenure,  seniority,  pensions,  and  so  on. 

Standardization  and  routinization  of  particular 
operations  are  also  organizational  imperatives.  The 
essential  details  in  the  performance  of  specific  tasks 
are  uniformly  prescribed  and  the  activity  of  the 
individual  or  category  of  individuals  occurs  in  defi- 
nite functional  and  time  sequences.  The  individual 
does  not  have  to  determine  how  his  job  is  to  be 
performed;  he  comes  to  act  habitually  according 
to  a  mechanical  formula.  Such  standardized  and 
routinized  actions  reduce  or  eliminate  friction,  pre- 
vent overlapping  of  action,  and  aberrant  or  eccen- 
tric action,  and  obviate  gaps  in  the  necessary 
sequence  of  action.  If  properly  routinized,  all  the 
different  but  interdependently  related  standardized 
performances  are  followed  in  their  proper  order. 

Finally,  among  large  organizations  that  have 
units    which   are    dispersed    geographically,    there 
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should  be  federation.  Corporations,  religious  bod- 
ies, and  other  large  organizations,  have  similar 
units  or  specialized  productive  units  in  various 
localities  and  regions  of  the  United  States,  and 
even  abroad.  Each  unit  possesses  sufficient  auton- 
omy to  function  adequately  in  its  particular  area. 
But  if  they  are  all  to  function  together  as  parts  of 


the  great  whole,  their  respective  particular  opera- 
tions must  be  compatible  with  the  objectives  of  the 
over-all  organization.  This  is  accomplished  accord- 
ing to  the  "federative  principle,"  that  is,  the  sepa- 
rate, semi-independent  parts  are  consolidated,  by 
agreement,  into  the  larger  whole,  as  in  the  feder- 
ation of  the  forty-eight  states. 


Communities 


Thus  far  we  have  analyzed  groups  in  general 
and  associations  in  particular  as  structural-func- 
tional entities  in  themselves.  Always,  however, 
individuals  and  all  kinds  of  groups  exist  together 
in  localities.  These  combinations  of  interrelated 
individuals  and  groups  of  all  hinds  functioning  to- 
gether within  a  given  territory,  we  refer  to  as 
communities.  A  community  is  always  a  collectivity 
of  people  occupying  and  sharing  a  more  or  less 
definitely  determined  territorial  living  area  in 
which  they  carry  on  a  large  number  of  essential 
activities.  It  is  an  organization  of  interpersonal— 
but,  especially  in  its  modern  forms,  intergroup— 
life  within  a  locality.  It  is  a  functionally  inclusive 
area.  Consequently,  each  community  presents  a 
certain  set  of  common  behavior  patterns,  usually 
related  in  certain  ways  to  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  geographic  area.  Territoriality  is  its  distinguish- 
ing feature  and  one  of  its  chief  values. 

In  Chapter  9  on  ecology,  communities  were 
examined  as  areal  configurations.  Here  we  are 
viewing  them  in  their  other  aspect,  namely,  as 
bounded,  land-based  societal  (interactional  struc- 
tural-functional) entities. 


The  Territorial  Factor  in  Human  Life 

One  of  the  elemental  features  of  human  life  is 
that  it  is  land  based.  All  associated  life  is  con- 
ducted in  some  degree  of  continuity  and  coopera- 
tion within  some  physical  area  of  habitation,  in  a 
locality.  Unavoidably  the  particular  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  which  a  given  combination  of  per- 
sons and  groups  inhabit  has  a  great  molding 
influence  on  their  way  of  life.  It  is  the  determinant 
of  many  of  their  most  important  interests  and 
activities. 


It  is  obvious  that  in  a  vast  intercommunicative 
and  functionally  interlocking  society  like  our  own, 
all  local  and  lesser  communities  will  have  in  com- 
mon a  vast  array  of  nation-wide  and  even  world- 
wide values,  interests,  objectives,  and  activities 
which  prevail  without  reference  to  particular  lo- 
cality. But  always,  at  the  same  time,  the  particular 
limited  area,  because  of  its  peculiarities,  does 
produce  a  somewhat  unique  common  mode  of  life 
among  its  contiguous  and  interacting  people  and 
groups.  It  induces  and  focuses  common  cultural 
features  as  represented  in  certain  values,  interests, 
sentiments,  vocations,  recreations,  attitudes,  habits 
of  thought  and  action,  traditions,  folkways,  technic- 
ways,  customs,  mores,  and  institutions.  In  the 
locality  the  people  have  their  economic  and  tech- 
nological reasons  for  being.  Many  of  its  purposive 
organizations  are  determined  in  their  objectives 
and  functions  by  the  habitat's  peculiar  and  unique 
location  and  demands,  as  these  in  turn  have 
affected  its  composition.  The  people  have  been 
conditioned  by  and  appreciate  the  historical  experi- 
ences peculiar  to  the  area. 

In  general,  in  the  community  people  build  up 
common  interests  and  activities  and  function  to- 
gether in  the  chief  concerns  of  life.  All  the  inescap- 
able physical  menaces  and  compulsives  and  physi- 
cal and  economic  opportunities,  the  common 
area-induced  interests  and  values,  the  localized 
participations,  and  the  areally  interdependent  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  provide  the  constituent 
individuals  and  groups  with  a  special  basis  of 
coherence.  These  factors  weld  them  together  into 
a  territorially  unique  unity,  separate  them  from, 
and  identify  them  in  distinction  to,  other  commu- 
nities. Furthermore,  as  long  as  people  live  in  a 
community,  they  cannot  completely  escape  from 
its  influences,  activities,  and  requirements. 
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Range  and  Structure  of  Communities 

Communities  vary  in  size  and  in  number  and 
complexity  of  combined  constituent  elements.  They 
range  along  a  continuum  from  small,  highly  local 
face-to-face  groups,  such  as  neighborhoods, 
through  villages,  towns,  cities  with  their  immedi- 
ate hinterland,  and  geocultural  regions,  to  nations, 
societies,  and  in  some  instances,  a  world-wide 
community. 

The  smallest  and  simplest  locality  groups,  just 
beyond  the  family,  are  neighborhoods,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  open  country  and  small  villages.  In 
these,  persons  of  all  ages  live  as  primary-group 
members  in  intimate,  personal,  frequent,  and  face- 
to-face  relationships  within  the  restricted  area  in 
which  they  have  direct  communication  with,  and 
ready  access  to,  each  other.  Some  neighborhoods 
are  practically  closed.  The  best  examples  of  these 
are  small  numbers  of  face-to-face  associates  re- 
stricted to  limited  territorial  limits  as  they  are 
segregated  by  geographical  barriers,  such  as  small 
isolated  mountain  valleys,  coves,  and  tiny  islands. 
In  most  instances,  though,  the  members  of  neigh- 
borhoods belong  to  other  larger  communities;  they 
live  most  of  their  life  activities  as  participants  in 
nonneighborhood  groups  and  associations. 

Somewhat  more  complex  than  neighborhoods, 
although  still  limited  in  area,  are  the  "nigh- 
dwellers"  in  modern  residential  areas.  While  living 
in  close  spatial  proximity,  such  groupings  (strictly 
speaking  they  may  be  only  aggregations)  consist 
mainly  of  persons  characterized  by  impersonal  rela- 
tions, considerable  mobility,  variant  culture  pat- 
terns, and  with  much  social  distance  between 
them;  they  are  bonded  by  very  few  areal  interests. 
(86,  pp.  7-9;  92,  pp.  331-336) 

Because  of  the  size  of  typical  modern  communi- 
ties as  contact  and  communicating  areas,  the  scope, 
complexity,  and  subdivision  of  their  activities,  the 
fact  that  individuals  and  subgroups  function 
mainly  as  parts  of  many  large-scale  formal  organi- 
zations or  obtain  their  goods  and  services  by  means 
of  them,  the  face-to-face  factor  is  limited  to  rela- 
tively private  relationships  and  is  practically  non- 
existent as  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  community  activi- 
ties are  concerned.  The  presence  in  or  the  interests 
growing  out  of  or  related  to  the  common  locality 
and  the  need  or  desirability  of  certain  self-suffi- 
ciencies  within   the   boundaries   are   the  binding 


factors.  The  communities  of  major  concern  are 
made  up  of  many  interdependent  and  overlapping 
groups  of  all  kinds,  that  is,  total  aggregate  groups 
or  networks  of  groups.  These  contain  all  families, 
sexes,  age  categories,  casual  groupings,  industrial 
and  commercial  organizations,  clubs,  cliques,  ethnic 
groups,  religious  bodies— in  fact,  all  manner  of 
temporary  and  more  durable,  informally  and  for- 
mally organized  groups.  They  function  within  the 
larger  pre-existing  community  and  constitute  its 
organs  as  a  self-contained  unit.  They  are  mani- 
festations of  the  common  will.  (89,  p.  130) 

The  community  interests  and  participations  of 
individuals  and  lesser  groups  radiate  outward  by 
gradients,  in  the  manner  of  concentric  circles, 
though  often  with  diminishing  intensity,  to  ever- 
wider  communities.  All  smaller  communities  on 
the  basis  of  certain  situational  interests  are  also 
parts  of  larger  communities.  Thus,  an  open-country 
neighborhood  is  usually  related  to  a  village-  or  a 
town-centered  metropolitan  community.  All  these 
may  be  part  of  a  broader  geocultural  regional  com- 
munity, and  in  turn  part  of  a  national  community, 
and,  on  some  issues,  part  of  the  world  as  a  com- 
munity. 


Center,  Hinterland,  and  Boundaries 

Every  typical  community  has  a  settlement  pattern 
(see  pages  132-135),  consisting  of  a  center  and  an 
outlying  area  or  hinterland,  and  rough  boundaries. 
The  center  is  accessible  to  members  of  all  parts  of 
the  community;  it  is  a  place  where  their  interests, 
objectives,  and  activities  converge.  The  hinterland, 
or  outlying  area,  lies  between  the  center  and  the 
boundaries  and  is  dependent  upon  the  center  for 
finished  products  and  for  services  of  many  kinds. 
By  virtue  of  the  needs  and  activities  of  the  center, 
people  find  it  profitable  to  settle  and  carry  on  ac- 
tivities near  by.  At  the  same  time,  the  center  would 
have  no  reason  for  existence  without  the  hin- 
terland. 

The  boundaries,  and  hence  the  extent,  of  any 
given  community  regardless  of  its  size  are  always 
determined  and  dependent  upon  the  particular 
pertinence,  kind,  and  range  of  territory-centered 
interests,  purposes,  and  functions.  These,  in  turn, 
grow  out  of  areal  adjustive  problems  and  inter- 
actions requiring  different  kinds  of  cooperation. 
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The  boundaries,  save  where  established  by  physi- 
cal barriers,  are  seldom  clear-cut  and  are  difficult 
to  establish  correctly.  They  nearly  always  shade  off 
toward  the  periphery  into  a  penumbral  or  inter- 
stitial area  between  adjoining  communities,  that  is, 
at  the  edges  communities  blend  and  overlap.  But 
the  boundaries  are  spatial  and  also  set  by  limits  of 
social  interaction.  Within  the  general  boundaries 
each  community  is  a  sort  of  "natural"  social  inter- 
actional unit  to  accomplish  certain  common 
purposes. 


Some  Typical  Functions  of  Communities 

By  way  of  summary  and  conclusion,  communi- 
ties serve  certain  characteristic  functions  for  their 
constituent  individuals  and  groups.  First,  the  com- 
munity operates  as  an  over-all  maintenance  organi- 
zation. Carr  speaks  of  it  as  a  "residence-subsistence 
grouping."  (79)  Bogue  discusses  it  as  a  sustenance- 
production  locality  unit.  (78,  pp.  12,  146)  In  the 
community  individuals  obtain  their  physical  suste- 
nance. Here  they  get  their  living  by  working; 
here  they  consume  the  material  and  nonmaterial 
products,  without  which  they  would  perish.  This 
does  not  mean  that  communities  are  self-sufficient 
or  wholly  self-maintaining.  No  modern  community 
is.  The  goods  and  services  that  cannot  be  provided 
locally  are  brought  into  it  from  other  communities 
by  a  process  of  exchange.  In  the  community  the 
population's  health  is  protected;  here  it  obtains  its 
education,  recreation,  social  security,  and  spiritual 
satisfactions.  Regardless  of  where  the  resources  of 
human  living  come  from,  they  are  used  to  sustain 
life  in  the  community.  It  is  the  survival  area. 

Second,  communities  function  for  their  indi- 
vidual and  group  constituents  as  media  of  expres- 
sion. The  community  is  the  arena  in  which  the 


individual  lives  his  whole  life.  He  achieves  here  his 
exchange  of  psychic  satisfactions  and  reciprocities 
that  come  from  social  intercourse.  He  receives  here 
his  values  and  rules,  his  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities, his  status  and  roles,  the  precious  cultural 
possessions  that  make  life  purposive  and  orderly 
and  worth  while  for  him.  It  not  only  sustains  his 
spirit,  but  gives  him  outlet  for  it.  He  has  here  his 
sense  of  being. 

Third,  the  community  renders  the  individual  an 
identifying  function.  The  community  is  the  per- 
manent background  of  everyone's  life.  The  indi- 
vidual has  a  sense  of  being  part  of  the  community, 
part  of  it  as  a  locality,  a  spot  on  the  earth;  part 
of  its  history  and  destiny,  its  groups,  associations, 
and  general  societal  structure  and  function,  its  gen- 
eral and,  especially,  its  unique  cultural  features. 
It  is  his  "greater  home";  it  is  what  he  belongs  to, 
and  it  embodies  all  that  is  familiar  and  precious 
to  him.  Proudly  he  says  "I'm  a  Nebraska  man," 
or  "I'm  a  New  Englander,"  or  "I'm  an  American." 
His  pride,  in  fact,  may  be  tinged  with  ethnocen- 
trism,  as  his  own  community  functions  as  an  in- 
group,  and  he  exalts  it  and  depreciates  other 
communities. 

Fourth,  the  community  serves  as  an  integrative 
factor.  In  consequence  of  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  their  common  territory,  of  their  common 
participation  in  it,  of  their  consciousness  of  social 
and  cultural  resemblance,  the  community  becomes 
the  principal  focus  of  the  associated  life  of 
the  people  in  it.  It  integrates  diverse  people  and 
groups  into  a  living  unity  of  characteristic 
structure  and  function.  They  possess  it  as  a  collec- 
tive symbol;  as  such,  the  individual  and  group 
attachments  gather  about  it  and  are  reinforced  by 
it.  Furthermore,  its  prevailing  norms  and  its  public 
opinion  effectively  operate  to  make  it  an  area  of 
order  and  cooperation. 
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SOCIAL   INSTITUTIONS 
AND   INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
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THUS  FAR  we  have  examined  the  group  struc- 
turings of  the  members  of  a  society.  Every  societal 
system,  in  order  to  carry  on,  must  also  have  an 
institutional  structuring.  The  fundamental  situa- 
tion is  essentially  this:  As  people  interact  with  each 
other,  it  is  imperative  that  their  behavior  in  almost 
all  relationships,  whether  continuous  or  recurrent, 
be  in  the  form  of  accepted,  standardized,  expected, 


predictable,  and  enforceable  patterns,  that  is,  long- 
run  and  durably  established  blueprints  of  action. 
Without  conformity  to  such  established,  universal, 
and  known  patterns  of  behavior,  there  can  be  no 
harmony,  coordination,  or  cooperation  and  not 
even  the  minimal  efficiency  of  operation  that  is 
essential  to  satisfactory  living  and  working  to- 
gether. The  actors  must  be  normatively  oriented. 


Social  Institutions  in  Societal  Organization 


Distinction  between  Groups  and 
Institutions 

In  every  societal  system  there  are  many  social 
mechanisms  that  define,  direct,  and  limit  most  of 
the  behavior  of  persons.  These  insistently  main- 
tained reaction  patterns  demand  and  compel  some 
forms  of  behavior,  encourage  some,  permit  some, 


tolerate  some,  and  prohibit  some,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  relationship  situation  and  its  place  in 
the  total  functioning  of  the  society.  These  crucial 
mechanisms  we  call  "social  institutions." 

Concretely,  the  four  Joneses  are  a  group,  but 
they  operate  as  a  family  in  American  society, 
which  means  that  they  are  governed  by  a  set  of 
institutional  standards,  rules,  and  procedures  uni- 
versal in  American  society  and  binding  upon  all 
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members  of  any  family.  These  apply  to  all  typical 
relationships  among  husband,  wife,  parents,  chil- 
dren, and  siblings.  Our  city  is  a  community,  but 
every  person  in  his  relations  with  every  other 
person  and  every  group  and  organization  in  it  is 
ordered,  regulated,  and  motivated  by  rules  and 
principles  which  govern  almost  every  relationship 
and  action,  ranging  from  how  we  greet  each  other 
on  the  street  to  the  standardized,  established,  sanc- 
tioned ways  of  earning  a  living,  being  educated, 
playing  games,  and  so  on.  The  Lancaster  County 
Medical  Society  is  an  organization  of  physicians 
bound  together  by  common  interests  and  purposes, 
but  written  rules  and  unwritten  etiquette  govern 
the  relations  of  the  physicians  with  each  other  and 
with  their  patients  and  provide  the  rights,  pre- 
rogatives, and  duties  involved  in  these  relations. 


The  Nature  of  Institutions 

Basically,  institutions  are  rather  abstract  in  na- 
ture, since  they  embody  and  synthesize  the  essential 
values,  norms,  agreements,  and  preferences  regard- 
ing social  behavior.  Their  specific  form  is  that  of 
structured  requirements  of  conduct  couched  in 
terms  of  codes,  rules,  charters  (15;  16;  17),  by-laws, 
and  ideologies,  which  may  be  unwritten  or  writ- 
ten. Hence,  institutions  are  not  concrete  and 
tangible  in  their  key  aspects  as  are  the  relation- 
ships, groups,  and  associations  in  which  and  for 
which  they  function. 

Institutions  are  not  vague  abstractions,  however; 
they  are  as  real  as  any  material  objects  and  far 
more  powerful.  They  manifest  themselves  socially 
in  the  uniform  usages,  practices,  routines,  tech- 
niques, observances,  ceremonials,  and  abstentions 
that  prevail  among  the  people  of  the  group  or  so- 
ciety. Individually  they  are  evident  in  the  attitudes 
and  habits  of  persons. 

Institutions  are  implemented,  that  is,  given  oper- 
ational proficiency,  by  all  manner  of  visible  sym- 
bols, such  as  the  cross,  wedding  rings,  and  flags; 
by  codal  requirements  expressed  in  traditions,  laws, 
and  constitutions;  by  organizations  with  necessary 
administrative  personnel  and  machinery,  such  as 
school  systems;  and  by  material  equipment,  such 
as  the  Court  House.  Finally,  they  are  sustained 
and  enforced  by  social  tradition,  sentiment,  and 
opinion,  which  act  both  informally  and  formally 


through  various  kinds  of  social-psychological  pres- 
sures and  societal  organizations  as  agencies.  (9,  pp. 
3-6) 

The  readily  observable  physical  equipment  and 
the  associations  are  the  aspects  that  the  man  in  the 
street  is  most  aware  of.  He  only  vaguely  compre- 
hends the  basic  normative  and  charter  features  at 
the  core  of  institutions,  which  are  made  effective 
in  application  to  social  life  needs  by  the  equipment 
and  social  organizations. 


Institutionalized  Behavior 

The  central  and  strategic  importance  of  social 
institutions  in  the  existence  of  a  society  as  a  going 
concern  must  not  be  minimized.  Institutionalized 
behavior  is  a  substantial  part  of  all  societal  be- 
havior. Whenever  we  examine  the  behavior  of  in- 
dividuals and  groupings  in  the  light  of  what  they 
do  or  are  expected  to  do  uniformly,  continuously, 
and  persistently  in  the  interests  of  satisfactory  liv- 
ing and  working  together,  we  get  into  the  field  of 
social  institutions.  There  is  much  justification  for 
the  contention  that  the  various  tasks  involved  in 
societal  organization  are  summarized,  epitomized, 
and  focused  in  social  institutions;  that  the  societal 
organization  of  any  culture  area  as  an  orderly  and 
efficient  affair  exists  in,  and  is  reflected  by,  its 
prevailing  institutions  and  can,  in  fact,  be  defined 
by  an  enumeration  of  social  institutions;  and,  con- 
versely, that  the  basic  orientation  of  social  insti- 
tutions is  their  strategic  position  and  function  in 
societal  organization.  (9,  p.  23) 

The  study  of  institutions  may  be  said  to  focus 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  sociology,  namely, 
learning  the  means  of  living  and  working  together 
in  groups.  Lundberg  said  that  "the  study  of  insti- 
tutions is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  fruitful 
approaches  to  the  formulation  of  laws  of  social 
behavior  in  general."  (12,  pp.  414-415)  To  recapitu- 
late, by  way  of  indicating  both  the  relationship  and 
the  distinction  between  groups  and  institutions, 
groups  are  the  collectivities  of  interacting  indi- 
viduals centered  around  interests  and  goals;  in 
most  instances,  they  are  more  or  less  consciously 
purposive  in  action,  and  increasingly  the  bulk  of 
them  are  formally  organized. 

Institutions  are  the  more  abstract  but  nonetheless 
highly   structuralized   and   functionalized   mecha- 
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nisms  or  means  whereby  the  behavior  of  the  mem- 
bers of  groups  is  coordinated,  regularized,  and 
patterned,  so  that  the  goals  or  purposes  may  be 
consistently,  certainly,  and  fruitfully  realized.  In- 
stitutions have  implicit  or  explicit  formulation  in 
the  shape  of  charters  or  bodies  of  accepted  and 
formulated  requirements  for  satisfactory  societal 
performance.  Thus,  interacting  human  beings  in 
a  given  society  are  told  how  to  act— what  the 
proper,  legitimate,  expected,  tolerated,  and  pro- 
hibited modes  of  action  or  social  relationship  are. 
Institutions,  as  such,  "represent  the  relatively  stable, 
uniform,  and  general  dynamic  aspects  of  groups" 
(12,  pp.  378,  411)  as  they  behave,  and  are  func- 
tional attributes  only  of  human  groups. 

Any  social  group  that  is  identified  with  some 
relatively  permanent  scheme  of  thought  and  action 
must  be  institutionalized.  As  soon  as  an  aggrega- 


tion of  persons  becomes  a  system  of  relationships 
and  carries  on  any  satisfying  social  function,  how- 
ever simple,  it  must  take  on  the  machinery  of  an 
institution.  The  only  alternative  would  be  to  invent 
on  the  spot  rules  and  procedures  for  the  particular 
relationship  or  function,  but  this  cannot  be,  for 
experience  is  essential. 

In  brief,  institutions  define  the  main  modes  of 
the  legitimately  expected  behavior  of  persons  in 
the  various  strategic  situations  of  social  life;  they 
structure  the  motivations  and  practices  of  people 
and  establish  the  social  sanctions.  (21)  They  fur- 
nish a  charted  course  for  individuals  and  groups  to 
follow  in  meeting  life  situations.  Without  them 
there  could  be  no  society.  In  some  way  all  persons 
participate  in  all  basic  institutions  and  must  con- 
form to  their  requirements.  From  them  there  can 
be  no  escape. 


Functions  of  Social  Institutions 


Any  examination  of  the  functions  of  social  insti- 
tutions supplies  some  answers  to  the  question,  Why 
do  human  societies  have  institutions?  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  their  existence  begin  to  appear  when 
we  examine  various  situations  and  conditions  in 
which  minimal  established  standards  of  behavior, 
which  are  stated  in  widely  accepted  rules  and 
effected  by  standardized  procedures  and  agencies, 
prevail. 


Individual  Functions 

The  elemental  biological  and  psychological 
urges,  drives,  and  needs  of  human  beings,  some  of 
them  most  imperative  in  nature  and  all  of  them 
bearing  a  direct  relation  to  the  preservation  of  in- 
dividuals in  any  society,  must  be  satisfied  in  a  suffi- 
cient, guaranteed ,  and  socially  acceptable  manner. 
Significant  among  the  needs  are  nutrition,  bodily 
comforts,  clothing,  shelter,  gregarious  contact,  sex 
gratification,  rest  and  sleep,  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion, health,  movement,  new  experience,  self- 
assertion,  self-expression,  and  favorable  response 
from  others.  These  basic  needs  produce  some, 
though  by  no  means  all,  derived  needs  or  interests. 
These  interests  are  concerned  not  only  with  what 


the  group  members  absolutely  need  for  survival 
but  also  with  what  a  considerable  number  of  them 
deem  desirable.  They  might  be  called  "cultural 
needs"  and  show  the  influence  of  moral,  aesthetic, 
utilitarian,  and  other  cultural  standards  and  values. 

Satisfaction  of  needs  and  achievement  of  inter- 
ests involve  competition  and  conflict  between  indi- 
viduals and  groups.  At  the  same  time  none  of  the 
needs  or  interests  can  be  met  by  human  beings 
acting  alone;  this  requires  collective  and  coopera- 
tive action.  Furthermore,  in  meeting  these  indi- 
vidual problems,  which  have  such  far-reaching 
social  ramifications,  individuals  do  not— in  fact,  are 
not  in  a  position  to— make  choices  and  improvise 
ways  of  solving  the  problems  on  the  spot  and  at 
the  moment.  Nor  can  individuals  be  permitted  to 
act  upon  whim  or  capricious  impulse  if  other 
individuals  are  to  be  protected  and  general  security 
and  satisfactory  welfare  are  to  prevail. 

The  institutional  rules  and  procedures  provide 
ready-made,  well-tried  solutions  to  these  problems, 
and  by  means  of  them  we  avoid  nonrational  forms 
of  behavior  which  might  be  sources  of  friction, 
dilemma,  doubt,  chaos,  even  ruin.  They  also  give 
us  fixed  habits,  routine  requirements  of  behavior, 
and  long-standing  customary  and  conventional 
standards  and  rules  and  relieve  us  of  the  strain  of 
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making  decisions  and  formulating  procedures. 
Through  the  precise  definition  of  necessary  action 
in  each  situation,  rules  and  procedures  reduce  devi- 
ations arising  from  personal  differences. 

Because  the  institutions  have  sustained  group 
support,  they  function  as  pressures  which  buck  us 
up  when  low  or  too  depressed  to  act  in  the  essen- 
tial minimal  ways  and  discipline  us  when  we  are 
too  exuberant  or  energetic  and  in  danger  of  mak- 
ing foolish  and  exaggerated  responses.  Moreover, 
because  institutions  routinize  action,  they  help 
economize  human  energy,  especially  psychological 
energy;  for  routine  obviates  the  need  of  much  daily 
inventiveness,  ingenuity,  thought,  or  imagination. 
In  the  main,  institutions  function  so  well  in  meet- 
ing daily  needs  and  interests  that  only  the  required 
and  established  ways  of  acting  seem  possible. 


Group  Functions 

Over  and  above  the  elemental  individual  needs 
for  survival  and  the  more  derived  interests,  and 
often  growing  out  of  them,  are  the  stern  and 
concrete  needs  for  group  and  social  survival,  per- 
petuation, and  prosperity.  The  society  itself  must 
be  preserved;  recurring,  inescapable  life  situations 
must  be  met;  fundamental  societal  functional  re- 
quirements must  be  provided  for.  Hence,  much 
ordering,    regulating,    standardizing,    cooperating, 


and  correlating  of  the  relationships  and  activities  of 
all  individuals  and  groups  are  necessary. 

To  accomplish  all  these,  the  behavior  must  be 
so  patterned  that  they  cannot  be  avoided  without 
penalty.  Certain  societal  needs  are  practically  per- 
manent and  universal  and  have  undoubtedly  ex- 
isted since  the  first  human  groupings.  These  needs 
have  always  called  into  existence  appropriate  so- 
cietal means  of  dealing  with  them. 

A  great  array  of  societal  needs  present  them- 
selves and  institutions  preside  over  them  and  pro- 
vide normalized  and  standardized  concepts,  rules, 
usages,  roles,  and  purposive  procedures  and  adjust- 
ment techniques.  For  example,  it  has  always  been 
necessary  to  suppress  injury  or  killing  of  fellow 
men,  except  in  certain  circumstances  where  the 
punishment  or  execution  of  some  was  deemed 
essential  to  societal  well-being;  to  satisfy  wants  for 
food  and  other  basic  material  and  service  necessi- 
ties through  production  and  exchange  without 
quarreling;  and,  in  a  group  of  any  size,  to  satisfy 
such  wants  cooperatively  by  means  of  some  estab- 
lished division  of  labor.  (9,  p.  37) 

Major  institutionalized  systems— the  communi- 
cative, the  economic,  the  matrimonial  and  familial, 
and  so  on— function  to  meet  the  operative  needs  of 
the  total  social  system.  Every  department  of  ordi- 
nary human  life  creates  these  charters  of  action 
and  is  organized,  directed,  and  controlled  by 
them.* 


Processes  of  Institutionalization 


The  institutionalizing  processes  consist  essentially 
of  establishing,  as  stabilized  and  formalized  re- 
quirements of  individual  and  joint  behavior,  ways 
of  life  which  have  proved  to  be,  or  which  give 
every  indication  of  being,  effective  in  satisfying 
individual  and  social  needs,  wants,  and  interests 
and  in  maintaining  societal  order,  harmony,  and 
efficiency  and  certainty  of  operation.  The  institu- 
tionalizing processes  are  actions  of  the  common 
will,  as  Maclver  has  pointed  out.  Their  result  is 
institutional  mechanisms.  (13,  p.  155)  The  essence 
of  the  process  consists  of  the  development  and 
instituting  of  rules,  laws,  and  other  generally 
known  and  sanctioned  requirements  of  social  ac- 
tion in  the  various  fields  of  social  relationships. 


For  purposes  of  analysis  we  will  examine  the 
processes  of  institutionalization  from  two  points 
of  view:  the  conditions  and  processes  whereby 
useful  ways  and  usages  emerge  and  develop  insti- 
tutional stature  and  the  array  of  processes  whereby 
institutions  formulate  their  essential  and  character- 
istic structural  content  and  means  or  agencies  of 
functional  proficiency  and  efficiency.  Actually, 
these  are  aspects  of  the  same  process;  they  overlap 
and  occur  at  the  same  time.  But  for  simplification 
and  clarity  of  understanding,  it  seems  desirable  to 
examine  development  in  time  and  purposiveness— 
the   process   of  emergence— and   the   development 

*For  a  more  extended  treatment  of  the  functions  of 
institutions  as  agents  of  societal  regulation,  see  Chap.  20. 
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of  indispensable  component  parts— the  process  of 
structuralization-functionalization. 


Processes  of  Emergence  and  Development 

Every  institution  that  goes  deeply  into  human 
life  has  a  long  and  involved  career  through  which 
it  has  developed  haphazardly,  unsystematically,  and 
cumulatively,  mainly  by  trial  and  error,  although 
creativeness  is  always  part  of  the  process.  The  proc- 
ess is  one  of  emergence  rather  than  origination. 
(20,  pp.  394-395)  Some  elements  are  very  ancient, 
the  products  of  diffusion  and  discovery;  other 
features  have  been  added  in  the  course  of  time; 
and  some  may  be  surprisingly  modern,  having  de- 
veloped out  of  and  in  response  to  recent  or  con- 
temporary conditions— even  crises. 

In  treating  the  problem  of  the  development  of 
institutions,  William  Graham  Sumner  distin- 
guished between  the  crescive  and  the  enacted  insti- 
tutions. (23,  pp.  2-3,  30,  35,  49,  53-55,  76-77)  Al- 
though a  clear  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  the 
two,  since  all  institutions  have  many  elements  of 
both  in  them,  the  dichotomy  deserves  brief 
attention. 

Crescive  Institutions.  The  crescive  institutions 
are  those  which  developed  automatically  and  spon- 
taneously, by  more  or  less  discernible  processes, 
out  of  subinstitutional  forms.  Many  institutions— 
in  fact,  important  phases  of  all  institutions— appear 
gradually  and  largely  unconsciously  and  represent 
the  slow  crystallization  and  organization  of  ideas, 
values,  and  ways  of  order  and  operation  in  some 
specific  area  of  social  relations.  They  are  the  result 
of  processes  of  development  which  involve  experi- 
ence and  informal  experimentation,  the  slow  se- 
lection of  valued  and  more  or  less  efficacious 
standards  of  behavior,  and  the  attachment  of 
various  types  and  degrees  of  compulsions.  They 
grow  out  of  the  test  of  time,  gradually  taking  the 
form  we  identify  as  institutions. 

Some  examples  of  crescive  institutions  are  most 
of  the  rules  and  principles  regarding  sex  relations 
and  parental  responsibility,  the  long-standing  rules 
governing  cooperation  in  economic  activity,  most 
of  the  rule-of-thumb  procedures  in  the  primary- 
group  education  of  the  young,  and  many  of  the 
rules  concerning  relations  of  superiors  and  infe- 


riors. Doubtless  the  great  body  of  institutional 
content  governing  most  behavioral  fields  is  of  a 
crescive  nature. 

Enacted  Institutions.  The  enacted  institutions, 
in  the  words  of  Sumner,  are  "products  of  rational 
invention  and  intention."  (23,  p.  54)  He  adds  that 
they  belong  to  high  civilization.  They  must  be 
attributable  to  the  cool  calculation  and  deliberate 
construction  of  one  or  more  thinking  functionaries 
of  the  group  served.  They  come  when  men  delib- 
erately systematize  and  formulate  the  usages  which 
have  become  current  along  certain  lines  or  actually, 
by  planning  and  experiment,  so  modify  or  add  to 
the  usages  as  to  create  positive  institutional  forms. 
Thus,  much  law  today  is  not  a  matter  of  slow 
development  but  is  due  to  legislative  enactment, 
judicial  interpretation,  or  formulation  by  admin- 
istrative bodies.  Rules  of  property  are  specifically 
formulated  to  meet  new  kinds  and  conditions  of 
possession  and  use  of  things. 

However,  pure  enacted  institutions  that  are 
strong  and  prosperous  are  hard  to  find.  In  general, 
although  given  institutions  may  seem  to  be  primar- 
ily crescive  or  enacted,  actually  they  are  both  in 
varying  degree.  Even  recent  and  unique  institu- 
tions, supposedly  established  on  the  spot  for  highly 
contemporary  purpose,  were  not  created  spontane- 
ously; rather,  principles  of  operation  and  patterns 
of  organization  will  have  been  taken  over  from 
other  times  and  other  institutional  fields.  Inven- 
tions, as  we  know,  are  merely  new  combinations 
of  existing  cultural  materials. 

The  highly  generalized  process  of  institutional 
development  is  a  matter  of  antecedent  conditions 
and  stages.  The  condition  of  departure  in  the  long 
and  often  slow  development  of  an  institutional 
form  is  some  Jund  of  crisis— physical,  social,  or  cul- 
tural—which causes  a  measure  of  disorganization. 
As  a  result,  problems  arise  that  appear  insoluble 
by  old  or  existing  social  machinery.  A  need  for 
some  kind  of  adjustive  solution  appears.  An  in- 
cipient institution  is  on  the  way. 

The  needs,  if  persistent,  recurrent,  and  perma- 
nent in  relation  to  the  situation  result  in  ways, 
sometimes  accidentally  hit  upon  by  the  group, 
which  seem  to  be  efficacious.  When  frequently  re- 
peated, they  become  habitual  folkways.  If  these 
folkways  work  more  or  less  well,  they  are  likely 
to  continue  generation  after  generation  and  become 
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more  and  more  imperative,  acquiring  a  momentum 
of  their  own.  Then  they  become  customs  or  cul- 
turally inherited  usages,  with  the  Tightness  of  the 
time  and  the  weight  of  the  generations  behind 
them. 

When  these  repeated  ways  begin  to  be  deemed 
morally  right  and  absolutely  essential  if  calamity 
is  to  be  avoided,  they  have  reached  the  compulsive 
level  of  mores.  When  the  mores  are  "lifted  out  of 
the  atmosphere  of  sentiment  and  faith"  into  the 
realm  of  the  conscious  and  deliberate  and  made 
more  definite  and  specific,  when  they  are  given  a 
framework  and  a  more  rational,  practical,  utili- 
tarian, and  positive  character  is  added,  when  they 
are  formally  sanctioned,  legally  enforced,  systema- 
tized, implemented,  and  "instituted,"  they  become 
institutions.  What  was  once  more  or  less  optional 
has  become  mandatory. 

The  process  might  be  summarized  by  noting 
that  institutions  start  with  a  mass  of  scrambling 
and  grouping  tentatives  .  .  .  that  bring  favor- 
able results.  These  become  sets  of  regular  .  .  . 
procedures.  .  .  .  These  reactions  or  their  prod- 
ucts, subjected  to  the  processes  of  selection  and 
survival,  become  stabilized  and  crystallized;  they 
take  on  social  and  cultural  sanctions,  and  even 
compulsions;  they  come  to  be  systematized  and 
more  or  less  definitely  administered;  and  thus 
become  institutionalized.  Thus  institutions  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  more  or  less  automatic  de- 
velopment processes.  (34,  p.  75) 

From  this  point  on  in  the  development  of  a  given 
institution,  there  is  likely  to  be  recurrent,  though 
usually  somewhat  belated,  revision  and  addition  of 
all  manner  of  deliberately  formulated  or  enacted 
features  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  group 
concerned. 


Formation  of  Structural-Functional 
Features 


The  other  aspect  of  institutionalization  is  the 
formation  of  the  type  parts  or  component  elements, 
abstract  and  concrete,  which  give  an  institution  its 
characteristic  structure  and  make  possible  its  essen- 
tial functioning.  In  any  institutionalization  of 
functional  activity  there  must  be  certain  tangible 


and  intangible  machinery  if  the  basic  purposes  are 
to  be  met.  These  mechanisms— valuational,  ideo- 
logical, psychological,  associational,  physical— are 
the  indispensable  prerequisites  to  its  operation. 
The  more  important  constituent  elements  are  as 
follows: 

formation  of  Underlying  Values.  Fundamental 
in  the  operation  of  institutions,  as  in  all  more  or 
less  consistent  and  purposeful  social  action,  is  the 
formation  of  the  underlying  values  of  the  group 
or  society  in  question.  These  define  in  ideal  form 
the  luminous  objectives  or  ends  and  conditions  that 
are  sought  in  the  specific  social  action.  These  are 
continually  emerging  from  the  past  and  present 
experience  of  the  group  members  and  appear  as  a 
consensus  of  what  is  good  and  desirable.  Thus, 
there  are  economic  values  regarding  material  ade- 
quacy, political  values,  educational  goals,  scientific 
goals,  aesthetic  goals,  religious  goals,  and  so  on. 
The  institutions  embody  the  ultimate  and  core 
values  that  the  people  have  in  common  and  are 
the  main  agencies  for  realizing  the  values.  The 
institutions  will  tend  to  be  as  numerous  as  the 
values  that  the  particular  society  recognizes  as 
basic. 

Concepts  and  Ideas.  Related  to  the  values  are 
the  underlying  more  or  less  articulate  concepts  or 
ideas— the  conceptualization  of  the  guiding  pur- 
pose—which present  the  rationalization  and  justi- 
fication of  the  institution's  being.  These  concepts 
formulate  the  function  attributed  to  the  institution 
by  the  individuals  controlled  by  it.  Thus,  at  the 
heart  of  the  family  is  the  concept  of  ordered  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  and  the  generations;  in  property 
is  a  philosophy  of  order  and  usage  regarding  own- 
ership and  use  of  things  and  creatures;  in  all 
educational  institutions  is  the  idea  that  knowledge 
and  experience  needs  to  be  systematically  imparted. 
Behind  every  ancient  or  contemporary  institution 
there  is  an  implied  or  expressed  idea  of  social  pur- 
pose. When  the  concept  is  elaborated  and  glorified 
and  made  the  official  presentation  and  justification 
of  the  institution's  history,  philosophy,  and  pur- 
poses, we  speak  of  it  as  its  "ideology."  (36,  pp. 
175-186) 

Norms.  The  values  and  concepts  take  more 
concrete  form  as  norms,  or  standards.  These  set, 
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state,  and  preserve  the  requirements  of  behavior 
insisted  upon  or  permitted  in  the  given  situation. 
They  are  the  rules  of  the  institutionalized  game, 
which  prescribe  the  supreme  conditions  of  formal 
lawfulness  and  urge  compliance  and  give  calcu- 
lability  to  institutional  behavior.  In  general,  as 
norms  are  formed,  they  set  up  new  expectations 
of  behavior.  Society  continually  anticipates  that  in- 
dividuals and  groups  will  do  certain  things  and 
refrain  from  doing  other  things  in  given  recurrent 
situations. 

These  norms  are  more  or  less  explicitly  formu- 
lated in  the  form  of  codes,  or  rides,  regulations, 
and  laws,  which  often  state  not  only  the  general 
principles  and  requirements,  but  also  the  technique 
whereby  the  values  and  ideology  are  enabled  or 
decreed  to  exist  in  concrete  behavior.  Unlike  the 
laws  of  the  state,  the  codes  of  most  institutions 
do  not  need  to  be— although  they  sometimes  are- 
definite  and  precise.  They  may  be  written  in  part, 
but  many  of  their  elements  continue  to  be  deep- 
seated  in  the  folkways,  mores,  beliefs,  customs,  tra- 
ditions, and  conventions  that  lie  behind  the 
institution. 

But  all  institutions  have  something  in  the  way 
of  codes  ranging  in  formality  and  fixity,  from 
written,  approved,  and  sanctioned  or  punishable 
constitutions,  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  laws 
and  charters  to  quite  informal  and  even  merely 
implied  taboos  and  more  or  less  tacit  usages.  Thus, 
states  have  their  constitutions,  the  legislative  enact- 
ments, treaties,  court  decisions,  common  law,  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations,  as  well  as  a 
vast  array  of  unwritten  rules,  principles,  practices, 
and  implications  governing  the  informal  relation- 
ships of  the  citizenry.  Underlying  the  family  rela- 
tionships are  not  only  the  various  legal  statutes 
governing  its  formation,  composition,  maintenance, 
and  perpetuation,  but  also  a  set  of  unwritten  de- 
mands governing  relations  of  husband  and  wife 
and  parents  and  children. 

All  scientific,  religious,  and  educational  institu- 
tions have  both  their  written  and  implied  require- 
ments that  are  inherently  related  to  the  underlying 
concept  of  the  institutional  functions.  Aesthetic 
institutions  rest  upon  basic  canons  of  beauty,  art, 
and  technique  which  are  current  in  the  relation- 
ships and  obvious  in  the  overt  expressions  of  the 
artist.    Cultural    life    and    the   etiquette    of   polite 


society  are  also  at  any  given  time  a  matter  of  rather 
precise  principles  and  requirements.  Of  course,  the 
highly  functional  adjustment  agencies,  such  as  the 
political,  economic,  domestic,  and  health  institu- 
tions, are  more  likely  to  develop  effective  and 
binding  codes  than  are  the  less  competitive  and 
less  vital  institutions. 

Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Roles.  The  current  val- 
ues, ideologies,  and  codes  affect  every  individual 
involved  in  some  degree  in  the  particular  institu- 
tional relationships.  The  individual  is  in  continual 
process  of  conditioning  by  them.  As  a  result,  the 
institution  becomes  concrete  and  overt  and  junc- 
tional in  the  attitudes,  the  sentiments,  the  fixed 
ideas,  and  especially  the  more  or  less  conventional- 
ized habits  of  the  individuals.  This,  in  fact,  is  a 
primary  objective  in  institutionalization. 

The  attitudes  are  the  institutional  fixtures  in  our 
being  and  include  most  of  our  stereotypes  regard- 
ing social  relations  and  activities.  They  affect  our 
judgment  and  dominate  our  thinking  in  all  the 
more  fixed  or  recurring  social  situations  from  early 
years  on.  Thus,  the  particular  state,  or  marriage 
form,  or  family  practice,  or  economic  procedure 
among  a  given  people  is  really  a  set  of  deep-seated 
attitudes  as  far  as  individuals  are  concerned.  We 
hardly  realize  how  deeply  rooted  they  are. 

Attitudes  relating  to  property,  for  example,  are 
so  much  a  part  of  us  that  most  of  us  never  think 
of  stealing.  When  American  young  people  think 
of  marriage,  the  likelihood  or  possibility  of  marry- 
ing more  than  one  mate— at  least  simultaneously— 
never  occurs  to  them.  Any  criticism  of  our  mar- 
riage or  family  forms,  of  our  economic  system,  or 
of  our  political  practices,  reveals  the  underlying 
attitudes.  The  common  moral  sentiments  affectively 
support  the  rules  as  "moral  imperatives." 

The  institutionalized  habits  are  the  overt  expres- 
sions of  the  attitudes.  The  ordered  relations  that 
are  the  essence  of  any  society  with  adequate  insti- 
tutions take  the  form  of  stable,  common  ways  of 
individual  behaving.  As  institutions  express  them- 
selves in  daily  living,  they  take  the  form  of  more 
or  less  standardized  habits;  it  is  in  this  regular 
habitual  behavior  of  individuals  that  we  experience 
the  institution  as  a  functional  reality.  In  brief,  the 
institutions  are  largely  in  the  individual  persons. 
If  the  thought  and  action  of  individuals  do  not  rest 
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firmly  upon  these  established  values  and  standards 
and  are  not  explicitly  motivated  and  channeled 
with  attitudes  and  sentiments,  the  individuals 
suffer  anomie. 

The  attitudes  and  habits  combine  in  the  institu- 
tional roles  of  persons,  that  is,  in  the  multiple 
unique  patterns  of  behavior  by  all  levels  of  persons 
in  connection  with  different  aspects  of  institutional 
functioning.  At  any  given  moment  the  require- 
ments of  these  various  roles  are  formalized  and 
fixed,  even  stereotyped,  but  they  are  continually 
in  process  of  change.  If  they  are  unclear,  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  institutional  behavior  cannot  be 
confidently  expected. 

Ritual  and  Ceremony.  To  aid  in  definitely  and 
securely  establishing  institutionalized  ways,  most 
institutions  develop  and  maintain  ritual  and  cere- 
mony as  effective  implementary  devices  and  pro- 
cedures. These  are  prescribed  methods  and  orders 
of  performing  important  and  necessary  social  acts; 
they  reduce  the  attitudes  and  action  to  common, 
visible  form.  They  make  the  action  habitual;  usu- 
ally they  surround  it  with  solemnity  and  awesome- 
ness  and  weight  it  with  authority,  sentiment,  and 
tradition. 

Personnel  and  Associations  of  Human   Beings. 

In  addition  to  these  more  or  less  abstract  elements, 
the  institutionalizing  of  societal  behavior  also  in- 
volves more  tangible  and  concrete  features.  The 
first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  personnel  aspects 
of  institutions.  The  institution  is  a  functional 
agency  that  serves  people  that  are  related  to  each 
other  by  needs  and  interests. 

Most  institutions  operate  for  and  through  asso- 
ciations of  human  beings,  that  is,  purposively  or- 
ganized groupings.  In  fact,  most  of  the  associations 
of  men,  if  they  have  any  durability  whatsoever, 
are  the  organized  and  living  societal  aspects  of 
institutions,  and  no  institution  can  exist  without 
some  degree  of  supporting  organizational  form. 
These  associations  are  human  beings  associated  by 
needs  and  purposes  who  require  the  systematiza- 
tion  of  action  provided  by  the  institution— the  fam- 
ily group,  the  citizens  of  the  state,  the  persons 
seeking  some  form  of  recreation,  the  followers  of 
a  religious  belief,  the  members  of  a  profession. 
The  association  is  thus  the  objective  and  perceptible 
machine  through  which  the  underlying  concept  is 


carried  into  action,  "the  only  incarnate  form,"  ac- 
cording to  Hughes,  (35,  p.  4)  through  which  the 
institution  can  function  at  the  moment. 

Thus,  political  parties,  bureaus,  legislative  bodies, 
and  so  on  are  associations  through  which  different 
phases  of  government  are  expressed;  the  denomi- 
nations and  sects,  the  organizations  of  laymen  and 
clergymen,  are  associations  through  which  religion 
functions  in  American  life;  the  teaching  staffs,  ad- 
ministrative bodies,  school  boards,  and  so  on,  are 
associations  through  which  educational  functions 
can  be  carried  on;  and  so  on.  These  associations 
promote  the  concept,  embellish  the  ideology,  revise 
and  maintain  the  codes,  and  are  the  source  of  the 
stimuli  that  produce  most  of  the  conditioning  to 
institutional  ways. 

The  personnel  soon  falls  into  two  main  cate- 
gories: the  members,  that  is,  the  general  body  of 
beneficiaries  and  performers,  and  the  special  indi- 
viduals and  bodies  vested  with  specialized  duties 
of  an  administrative  or  technical  nature,  usually 
referred  to  as  functionaries. 

Symbolic   and   Utilitarian   Physical   Equipment. 

Finally,  in  order  to  ensure  effective  functioning,  it 
is  essential  that  institutions  have  the  necessary 
symbolic  and  utilitarian  physical  equipment.  Most 
institutions,  in  the  words  of  Chapin,  include  "cul- 
ture objects  of  symbolic  value;  that  is,  objects 
charged  with  sentimental  meaning  to  which  hu- 
man behavior  has  been  conditioned."  (5)  Thus, 
the  cross  is  the  symbol  of  Christianity  and  the 
crescent  the  symbol  of  Mohammedanism  as  an 
institution;  the  wedding  ring,  of  marriage;  flags, 
crowns,  and  scepters,  of  government.  Many  other 
insignia  symbolize  a  variety  of  institutional  ac- 
tivities. 

Even  more  important  are  the  "physical  exten- 
sions," the  "mechanical  cultural  equipment,"  or 
"paraphernalia,"  as  the  Bernards  have  called  them. 
Most  institutions  must  depend  heavily  upon  build- 
ings and  other  utilitarian  material  objects  com- 
monly called  "property"  if  they  are  to  function 
effectively.  For  example,  there  are  the  homesteads 
and  private  furniture,  land  and  buildings;  offices 
and  their  equipment,  apparatus  for  communica- 
tion and  transportation;  factories  and  machinery; 
chattels  of  all  sorts;  and  many  more  that  might  be 
mentioned.  These  are  the  physical  and  visible  body 
of  the  institution;   they  house  its   activities.  The 
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personnel  elements  and  these  physical  features  are 
what  the  average  person  has  in  mind  when  he 
thinks  of  institutions,  and  he  often  mistakes  them 
for  the  whole  institutionalized  content.* 


Charter 


Personnel 


Norms 


The  relationship  of  these  elements  in  a  total  in- 
stitutionalized system  is  illustrated  by  Malinowski 


in  the  above  diagram. 


Life  Cycle  of  institutional  Organizations 

Although  the  chartering  of  societal  behavior 
must  be  continuous  if  the  society  is  to  endure,  the 
specific  associations  (formal  organizations)  that 
carry  on  the  social  functions  of  institutions  are  not 
necessarily  so.  They  have  a  beginning,  undergo 
modifications  of  structure  and  function  during 
their  career,  and  sooner  or  later  have  an  end.  Thus, 
the  total  life  history  of  such  an  organization  usu- 
ally takes  the  form  of  a  fairly  typical  cycle.  Angell 
has  sketched  four  successive  stages  of  this  typical 
life  cycle.  (30)  A  concise  and  considerably  modi- 
fied analysis  of  stages  follows: 

Period  of  Incipient  Organization.  In  this  initial 
period,  some  need  as  demonstrated  in  a  crisis  has 
become  poignant,  and  tentative  efforts  are  made 
to  meet  it.  The  procedure  whereby  the  particular 
group  extricates  itself  from  the  emergency  situation 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  social  movement. 
Says  Park:  ".  .  .  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  pro- 
grams initiated  in  some  social  emergency  has  been 
responsible  for  many  if  not  most  modern  and  re- 
cent institutions."  Again:  "Every  social  movement 

*Institutionalism  and  the  processes  that  make  for  insti- 
tutional rigidity  and  deterioration  will  be  examined  in 
Chap.  18. 


may  ...  be  described  as  a  potential  institution." 
(39)  The  institutional  organization  may  begin  in 
an  enthusiastic  social  movement,  such  as  first- 
century  Christianity,  eighteenth-century  Metho- 
dism, or  the  labor  organizations  and  farmers' 
organizations  in  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  United  States.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
the  organization  may  emerge  out  of  the  need  situ- 
ation in  a  more  cool  and  calculated  manner  as  the 
result  of  broad  consensus;  for  example,  the  United 
Nations  or  a  housing  authority. 

The  significant  feature  of  this  stage  is  that  insti- 
tutionally organized  characteristics  are  developing. 
The  sect,  which  may  have  begun  as  a  tangential 
movement,  becomes  the  organized  denomination. 
Leaders  function  not  only  as  inciters  and  crystal- 
lizers  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  but  also  as  formu- 
lators  of  codes,  policies,  and  discipline  and  as 
administrative  functionaries.  The  duties  of  the 
members  and  the  special  functions  of  the  function- 
aries are  established.  Constitutions  and  administra- 
tive machinery  and  ideologies  are  developed. 

Period  of  Efficiency.  The  institutional  organiza- 
tion is  now  in  its  early  maturity.  The  various  social 
needs  are  met  by  complementary  structures  and 
functions,  and  the  organization  is  accepted,  al- 
though not  always  approved.  The  functionaries 
are  performing  with  enthusiasm  and  efficiency;  the 
potential  values  and  objectives  are  being  realized 
in  considerable  part;  the  codes  are  accepted  and 
enforced;  and  the  rituals  and  procedures  are  still 
means  rather  than  ends.  The  need-fulfilling  agency 
is  an  efficient  going  concern  enjoying  its  maximum 
vitality. 

Period  of  Formalism.  This  is  the  period  when 
the  human  purposes  implicit  in  the  organization 
have  begun  to  be  obscured,  and  the  mechanisms 
have  become  ends  in  themselves.  The  positions  of 
the  functionaries  have  become  sinecures,  and  the 
functionaries  themselves  function  by  rote;  the  codes 
and  ideologies  have  developed  sanctities  of  their 
own;  the  rituals  and  procedures  have  degenerated 
into  often  well-embroidered  but  empty  formalities. 
There  is  much  evidence  of  organization,  but  less 
and  less  vitality  and  functioning.  The  whole  is  a 
ponderous  and  pompous  machine.  It  stultifies,  mis- 
directs, or  fails  to  utilize  the  energies  of  its  mem- 
bers in  fulfillment  of  the  standing  need. 
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Period  of  Disorganization.  Now  the  organiza- 
tion is  going  to  pieces.  It  has  lost  its  effectiveness 
as  an  instrumentality,  and  the  members  no  longer 
have  confidence  in  it.  Those  who  still  embrace  it 
nominally  ignore  it  in  practice  or  conform  only 
half-heartedly.  Many  have  withdrawn  entirely  and 
are  seeking  their  need  satisfaction  elsewhere  or  are 
going  unserved.  Those  who  are  professionally  or 
emotionally  attached  to  it  will  make  efforts  to 
preserve  it.  But  few  people  can  be  loyal  to  a  lifeless 
and  futile  form  after  its  major  utility  has  been  lost. 


Death  or  Reorganization.  When  an  organiza- 
tion is  in  this  final  state,  one  of  two  things  can 
happen.  It  may  die  and  disappear,  and  its  need- 
fulfilling  functions  will  be  assumed  by  some  other 
organization.  Or  a  critical  and  revolting  portion  of 
its  membership  may  put  it,  in  all  its  significant 
elements,  through  a  transforming  reorganization, 
after  which,  in  its  new  form  or  forms,  it  may  ap- 
pear as  a  new  institutional  organization  in  the 
incipient  stage.  (34,  pp.  79-82)  Then,  again,  each 
stage  gives  way  to  the  next. 


Implementation  of  Institutions 


Questions  of  major  importance  are:  How  are 
people  inducted  into  institutional  ways?  Why  do 
people  conform  to  institutional  charters?  These 
questions  are  concerned  with  implementation,  that 
is,  making  institutions  wor\. 


Passive  implementation 

All  ordinary  means  of  communication  and  cul- 
tural transmission  and  general  exposure  to  the 
culture  of  a  society,  of  course,  conspire  to  breed 
familiarity  with  institutions  and  practice  in  their 
ways.  By  means  of  these  factors,  institutional  ways 
are  transmitted  from  person  to  person,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and  from  group  members  to 
newly  arrived  outsiders. 

Institutional  standards  and  routines  impinge 
upon  the  individual  from  birth  on  in  the  family, 
the  play  group,  the  neighborhood,  the  school 
group,  and  through  all  the  activities  of  the  larger 
and  more  diverse  community.  From  them  he  can- 
not escape.  He  is  more  or  less  unconsciously  and 
automatically  trained  in  many  of  the  ways  of  the 
institutions  that  confront  him  as  he  rapidly  ex- 
pands into  new  departments  of  societal  life  from 
age  period  to  age  period. 

Probably  more  training  in  the  standardized  ways 
of  interacting  that  constitute  institutionalized  life  is 
obtained  in  the  informal  daily  contacts  with  our 
fellows  and  our  culture  through  actual  exposure 
and  participation  than  is  obtained  through  any 
formal  pedagogical  or  control  procedures. 


And  yet,  because  the  institutional  norms  and 
practices  so  received  are  unconsciously  propagated, 
are  heterogeneous,  and  are  presented  in  chance 
and  unsystematic  fashion,  there  are  obvious  gaps 
and  distortions.  There  is  no  assurance  regarding 
the  necessary  quantity,  quality,  or  variety  of  mate- 
rials imparted. 


Active  Implementation 

To  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  the  spontaneous 
and  informal  processes  of  transmission  and  imple- 
mentation, active  and  organized  efforts  are  made. 
Schools  of  various  levels  and  certain  other  organi- 
zations, such  as  churches,  welfare  associations,  and 
the  press  in  some  of  its  phases,  specifically  and 
consciously  act  with  educative  purpose.  The  more 
or  less  formalized  aspects  of  taboos,  established 
concepts  of  roles,  symbols,  and  ritual  and  cere- 
mony function  as  guides  and  imperatives. 

Functionaries  as  integral  parts  of  institutions  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  making  the  institutions 
work.  They  are  the  chief  dynamic  factors  in  the 
implementation  processes,  for  they  are  the  admin- 
istrators of  institutional  organizations,  the  dissemi- 
nators of  the  specific  values,  ideas,  and  mores  of 
the  institutions,  the  preservers  and  protectors  of  the 
roles,  symbols,  and  rituals.  To  maintain  and  ad- 
vance the  institution  is  part  of  their  job  or  their 
office.  They  win  or  lose  in  accordance  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  carry  out  the  policy  and 
program  of  the  institution.  The  policeman  has  to 
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police,  the  mother  has  to  mother,  the  educator  has 
to  educate,  the  minister  has  to  minister,  the  gover- 
nor has  to  govern. 

Public  Opinion.  Public  opinion  functions  as 
the  chief  pressure  in  achieving  conformity,  al- 
though it  is  of  a  somewhat  intangible  nature.  In 
any  institutional  field  it  supports  the  roles,  symbols, 
and  rituals;  it  motivates  and  in  the  long  run 
authorizes  and  sanctions  the  activities  in  behalf  of 
institutional  ends  for  both  the  general  participants 
and  the  functionaries;  it  exerts  additional  pressures 
of  its  own;  it  often  initiates,  authorizes,  and  sup- 
ports the  coercive  measures  (for  example,  those  of 
the  agencies  of  the  state)  that  are  used  as  a  last 
resort  in  forcing  conformity  to  institutional  re- 
quirements. Human  behavior  has  always  been  an 
object  of  group  scrutiny,  and  when  a  violation  or 
infraction  is  discovered,  the  group  rushes  into  ac- 
tion. Sooner  or  later  every  individual  and  every 
group  realize  this  fact. 

The  State.  In  modern  societies,  constituted  as 
they  are,  the  state  operates  as  the  ultimate  and 
final  compulsive  agent.  There  has  never  been  a 
peaceable  and  efficiently  functioning  society  which 
did  not  rest  on  a  cornerstone  of  force.  No  society 
can  permit  confusion  and  anarchy  to  reign;  hence, 
it  cannot  allow  its  institutions  to  fall  below  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  effectiveness  in  operation.  The  state 
is  the  over-all  institution  of  us,  by  us,  and  for  us, 


that  does  for  us  what  we  cannot  conveniently  and 
satisfactorily  do  as  individuals  or  as  lesser  groups. 

The  state  carries  our  supreme  authority,  estab- 
lishes and  maintains  all  indispensable  order  and 
function,  is  our  final  ordering,  regulatory,  and 
constructive  agency.  It  enforces  the  regulatory 
measures  of  many  other  institutions,  such  as  mar- 
riage, divorce,  the  public  health  agencies,  and  is  a 
court  of  last  resort  for  all  moral  safeguarding  of 
publicational,  recreational,  and  aesthetic  activities. 
So  important  are  the  many  enforcing  functions  of 
the  state  that  people  everywhere  permit  it  to  use 
force  in  carrying  out  these  functions. 

In  every  institutional  field  the  rights  and  duties 
that  have  been  well  established  and  widely  accepted 
as  such  by  the  great  majority,  the  compulsions  and 
prohibitions  that  are  deemed  so  important  that 
neither  avoidance  nor  alternatives  of  performance 
nor  substandard  performance  can  be  accepted,  are 
embodied  as  the  will  of  the  group  into  the  specific 
statements  of  law.  These  laws  are  enforced  by  the 
police  and  the  courts  as  agents  of  the  organized 
people,  and  infringement  and  violation  are 
punished. 

The  essential  and  fundamental  minima  in  the 
way  of  behavior  requirements  or  prohibitions  of 
all  institutions  must  be  observed.  The  modern  state 
designates  these  in  its  legal  commands  and  uses 
coercive  force  to  ensure  their  observance.  The  in- 
stitutions must  function  effectively.  (34,  pp.  156- 
177) 


Institutionalized  Associational  Systems  of  Human  Society 


The  social  organization  of  every  society,  as  his- 
torians, anthropologists,  and  sociologists  attest, 
resolves  itself  into  certain  universal  and  basic 
divisions  or  systems  of  institutionalized  activity. 
These  are  the  pivotal  operational  entities  of  societal 
life.  In  each  historical  or  contemporary  society,  of 
course,  they  vary  considerably  in  specific  content.* 

'These  systems  of  institutionalized  organizations  are 
the  major  agencies  of  societal  maintenance  and  their  treat- 
ment should  be  thought  of  in  this  connection  as  part  of 
Chap.  21.  Because  of  the  abundance  of  readily  available 
literature  on  these  organizations,  their  features  and  func- 
tions will  be  very  concisely  set  forth.  The  student  can 
easily  carry  on  from  here. 


What  are  they  and  what  are  their  major  functions? 


The  Economic  System 

Economic  institutions  in  some  form  are  basic  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  other  needs,  for  men  must 
possess  the  means  of  physical  maintenance  in  or- 
der to  exist  and  perform  the  functions  of  life. 
Food  and  protection  against  the  elements  in  the 
form  of  shelter,  clothing,  and  tools  are  necessities 
without  which  life  is  impossible.  As  civilization 
advances,  the  physical  minima  increase  in  number 
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and  kind  and  become  the  bases  of  many  other  in- 
dispensable satisfactions.  The  economic  system  de- 
mands the  more  active  participation  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population,  interpenetrates  with 
more  aspects  of  group  life,  presents  more  occasions 
for  disturbance,  conflict,  and  maladjustment  than 
any  other  system. 

The  processes  of  physical  maintenance  are  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  they  consist  of  satisfying 
unlimited  wants  in  a  world  of  limited  extent  and 
out  of  a  stock  of  goods  which  is  limited  at  any 
given  time.  Each  individual  and  group  also  seeks 
not  only  to  obtain,  but  also  to  conserve  and  in- 
crease, its  store  of  goods.  The  main  economic 
processes  follow. 

Production.  The  various  systematic  processes 
and  activities  whereby  the  materials  of  value  are 
put  in  forms  suitable  for  human  use  and  made 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  (agriculture,  min- 
ing, lumbering,  manufacturing)  comprise  produc- 
tion. In  modern  society  production  is  expedited  by 
a  vast  division  and  specialization  of  tasks  and 
conducted  by  a  great  variety  of  organizations.  Es- 
sential to  it  is  the  establishment  of  property,  that 
is,  standardized,  group-enforced  rules  determining 
specific  possession,  use,  and  disposal  rights  over  all 
sorts  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal  things.  Contract 
is  the  fixed  pattern  which  sanctions,  standardizes, 
and  enforces  agreements  regarding  the  disposition 
of  property  in  all  its  forms  and  of  services  of  all 
kinds. 

Distribution.  The  process  of  dividing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  production  among  those  directly  partici- 
pating in  and  contributing  to  the  process  is  called 
distribution.  The  participants  and  contributors  in- 
clude the  owner  of  the  land  and  the  capital,  the 
risk  takers,  and  the  providers  of  managerial  ser- 
vices, skills,  and  labor  generally. 

Exchange.  Exchange  involves  the  processes  and 
instrumentalities  of  commerce  by  means  of  which 
things  in  various  stages  of  production  are  made 
available  to  those  who  add  usefulness  to  them  and 
get  the  final  products  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
(jobbing,  wholesaling,  retailing).  Related  to  ex- 
change are  markets,  established  trading  places  with 
their  special  procedures;   money,  the  medium  of 


exchange  and  standard  of  value  of  things  and 
services;  banking,  the  agency  of  deposit  and  proc- 
ess of  providing  and  exchanging  credit;  and 
transportation  systems,  the  means  of  moving  things 
and  men. 

Consumption.  The  standardized  ways  of  using 
finished  and  exchanged  products  in  the  final  satis- 
faction of  individual  and  group  wants  and  inter- 
ests comprise  consumption. 


The  Marriage  and  Family  System 

The  system  of  marriage  and  the  family  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  human  race  consists  of  two 
sexes,  who  are  drawn  together  by  sex  passion  and 
who  mate.  Offspring  may  issue  long  after  the  pas- 
sion has  passed.  Furthermore,  the  sexes  are  com- 
plementary to  each  other  in  various  extrasexual 
ways  and  are  forced  to  cooperate.  Out  of  these  situ- 
ations grow  two  sets  of  institutions. 

Marriage.  The  basic  social  functions  of  mar- 
riage are  to  regulate,  stabilize,  and  standardize 
sexual  intercourse,  that  is,  make  it  legitimate  under 
appropriate  conditions,  and  to  establish  in  a  so- 
cially approved  way  the  family  as  a  procreative 
unit  and  usually  also  as  a  maintenance  unit.  Di- 
vorce is  the  standardized,  safeguarded  and  more 
or  less  socially  acceptable  procedure  for  the  disso- 
lution of  unsuccessful  marriages. 

The  Family  (a  Consequence  of  Marriage).    The 

primary  function  of  the  family  is  to  serve  as 
society's  basic  institution  for  its  own  biological  self- 
perpetuation.  It  is  the  group's  basic  agency  by 
means  of  which  necessary  future  generations  are 
produced,  protected,  and  reared.  A  related  function 
is  that  of  major  maintenance  unit  in  most  societies. 
It  also  functions  as  the  chief  agency  in  the  sociali- 
zation of  the  child. 


Political,  Legal,  and  Military  Systems 

The  function  of  the  political,  legal,  and  military 
systems  as  they  affect  us  today  is  to  ensure  ordered 
relationships  of  all  kinds  between  individuals  and 
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groups;  to  establish  rules  of  group  living  and 
tranquility  as  well  as  to  enforce  them;  to  ensure 
life,  liberty,  rights,  peace,  justice,  and  the  pursuit 
of  all  socially  acceptable  individual  and  minor- 
group  interests  and  ends;  to  provide  for  internal 
security  of  person  and  property;  and  to  set  up 
protection  against  external  aggression. 

The  State.  The  state  is  that  system  of  institu- 
tions which  unites  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  terri- 
tory under  a  single  scheme  of  political  administra- 
tion and  control.  Its  prime  function  is  to  enable 
the  constituent  beings  of  areal  secondary  groups 
to  get  along  with  each  other,  to  secure  peace  and 
order  among  the  individuals  and  classes  within  the 
society,  and  to  conduct  intergroup  relations;  in 
brief,  to  establish  peace  and  security  and  maintain 
justice.  In  addition  to  these  fundamental  functions 
the  modern  state  of  highly  civilized  societies  has 
assumed  a  host  of  service  functions.*  Today  it  is 
the  over-all  agency  that  does  for  us  what  we  can- 
not conveniently  or  profitably  carry  on  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  private  groups  or  what  we  do  not 
care  to  turn  over  to  private  or  semiprivate  organi- 
zations. 

Law.  The  law  consists  of  the  rules  of  organized 
social  life,  summarizing  the  general  principles  of 
social  conduct  as  found  in  the  moral  codes  of  the 
group,  and  making  them  definite,  standard,  and 
punishable. 

Military  Institutions.  Military  institutions  com- 
prise the  organized  procedures  whereby  combined 
force  is  used  for  preservation  of  the  group  against 
external  aggression  and  whereby  external  aggres- 
sion is  conducted. 


The  Religious  and  Ethical  Systems 

The  function  of  religious  institutions  is  to  satisfy 
man's  basic  religious  needs  and  to  canalize  the 
emotions,  beliefs,  and  practices  related  to  these 
needs.  Among  all  groups,  religious  activity  is  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  get  into  helpful  relationship 
with  powers,  personalized  or  impersonal,  that  are 
believed  to  control  the  unknowns  of  human  life. 

*See  Chap.  2,  pp.  35-36. 


People  conduct  most  of  these  activities  jointly. 
The  ethical  institutions  consist  of  the  standard- 
ized, or  systematized,  and  more  or  less  permanent 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  or  good  and  bad  in 
conduct  among  a  people,  along  with  the  accom- 
panying principles,  customs,  and  codes.  Their  func- 
tion is  to  set  up  ways  of  acting  that  are  approved 
and  required  and  designate  others  that  are  defi- 
nitely forbidden  and  punished  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  given  group  or  society.  Their  special 
significance  lies  in  that  men  must  act  in  certain 
ways  among  their  fellows.  Frequently,  for  purposes 
of  emphasis  and  effective  enforcement,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  place  ethical  codes  under  the  power 
of  supermundane  beings  and  utilize  a  posed 
scheme  of  supernatural  rewards  and  punishments. 


Educational  and  Scientific  Systems 

Education  is  the  organized  and  standardized 
process  in  every  group  to  pass  on  more  or  less 
systematically  to  the  next  generation  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge,  experience,  lore,  institutions— in 
brief,  the  culture— of  the  group,  if  the  group  is  to 
be  perpetuated  in  time,  and  to  prepare  the  children 
and  youth  to  assume  full  responsibility  as  adults  in 
the  society  when  they  reach  that  biological  and 
social  estate. 

Scientific  institutions  have  as  their  function  the 
deliberate  and  conscious  discovery  of  new  knowl- 
edge, and  the  invention  of  new  processes  and  new 
methods  of  producing  continually  better  adjust- 
ments of  man  to  his  physical  and  social  universe. 


Expressional  and  Aesthetic  Systems 

The  expressional  and  aesthetic  systems  are  con- 
cerned with  the  expressional  urges,  such  as  spir- 
itual fervor,  serious  thought,  the  charm  of  sound, 
line,  form,  color,  physical  rhythm  and  grace,  crea- 
tive tendencies  of  various  kinds,  and  any  desire 
to  express  beauty  in  its  various  forms.  The  ex- 
pressional system  establishes  and  maintains  more 
or  less  stable  and  standardized  ways  whereby 
these  urges  and  tendencies  can  be  socially  safe- 
guarded, socially  understood,  transmitted  and  con- 
served for  future  enjoyment  by  noncreators. 
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Professionalization-an  Aspect  of  Institutionalization 


Professionalization  is  a  special  example  of  insti- 
tutionalization and  as  such  has  very  great  signifi- 
cance in  a  modern,  complex  society  like  our  own. 
It  has,  of  course,  occurred  and  been  necessary  in 
some  degree  in  earlier  societies  with  respect  to 
certain  categories  of  specialized  institutional  func- 
tionaries, especially  in  religion,  law,  teaching,  and 
medicine.  It  is  concerned  with  the  institutional 
structuring  and  functioning,  as  analyzed  above,  of 
strategic  functional  personnel  in  certain  occupa- 
tional areas  of  social  life. 

Professionalization  in  modern  life  relates  directly 
to  the  increase  and  specialization  of  knowledge 
and  its  use  in  societal  functioning  and  to  chartering 
of  some  of  the  most  vital  roles— technical,  spiritual, 
instructional,  and  administrative— that  members  of 
certain  specialized  occupations  play.  It  also  involves 
some  large-scale  formal  organizations,  both  as 
combinations  of  men  of  given  professions  organ- 
ized for  various  purposes  and  as  operative  agencies 
to  perform  investigative,  technical,  and  adminis- 
trative tasks.  Conversely,  large-scale  organizations 
favor  specialization  of  various  functions,  which  in 
turn  encourages,  even  requires,  new  professions.  In 
fact,  "Many  of  the  most  important  features  of  our 
society  are  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  on 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  professions."  (67, 
p.  457) 


The  Nature  of  the  Professions 

What  is  a  profession?  Occupations  range  from 
crafts  and  trades  to  the  learned  professions.  The 
professions  are  occupations  involving  specialized 
knowledge  and  skill,  usually  of  a  highly  esoteric 
or  scientific  nature,  which  are  acquired  by  special 
advanced  training.  The  skilled  services  are  affected 
with  great  public  interest  and  are  so  specialized 
that  the  benefiting  public  cannot  acquire  the  same 
knowledge  and  proficiency.  In  American  society 
there  is  some  degree  of  professionalization  among 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergy,  teachers,  scientists,  account- 
ants, actuaries,  journalists,  engineers,  nurses,  credit 
men,  insurance  consultants,  social  workers,  and 
many  brackets  of  public  servants,  and  increasingly 
among  businessmen. 


Concisely  put,  the  essential  attributes  of  a  pro- 
fession may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

1.  A  profession  involves  skilled  and  specialized, 
expert  service  (including  advice)  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  others. 

2.  The  service  is  of  an  intellectual  character  and 
requires  persons  of  considerable  intellectual  stature. 

3.  Learning  and  science  are  the  bases  for  ren- 
dering the  service,  the  actual  performance  of 
which  involves  special  training  and  techniques. 

4.  The  knowledge  and  training  for  a  profession 
are  acquired  through  an  orderly,  highly  special- 
ized, usually  prolonged  educational  discipline  and 
often  apprenticeship  and  are  tested  by  rigorous 
examinations,  which  in  most  cases  lead  to  licensing 
by  local  or  state  governments. 

5.  The  members  of  a  profession  with  minimal 
acceptable  competence  hold  a  monopoly  upon  the 
services  they  render  and  are  in  a  sense  a  closed 
group. 

6.  A  member  of  a  profession  is  obligated  to  ren- 
der the  highest  quality  of  painstaking  service  at  all 
times,  with  an  altruistic  motivation,  devotion  to 
the  well-being  of  those  served,  and  a  strict  sense 
of  social  responsibility. 

7.  In  the  performance  of  his  functions,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  profession  acts  in  a  professional,  and  not 
a  private,  capacity,  and  his  service  is  characterized 
by  specificity  of  function  and  limited  to  his  par- 
ticular field  of  knowledge  and  skill. 

8.  In  his  relationships  with  his  clients  or  pa- 
tients, a  member  of  a  profession  maintains  pro- 
fessional secrecy;  that  is,  he  does  not  divulge  the 
personal  and  private  information  which  he  receives. 

9.  Personality  differences,  personal  prejudices, 
and  whims  must  not  enter  into  the  relationships 
with  clients,  nor  should  discrimination  be  prac- 
ticed. 

10.  The  fees  or  salaries  for  the  skilled  services 
should  be  adequate  to  sustain  the  practitioners, 
but  within  the  reach  of  all  needing  the  service. 

In  general,  where  the  learning  and  training  are 
complicated  and  extensive,  the  services  socially 
strategic  and  necessary,  and  the  responsibility  for  a 
high  quality,  certainty,  and  equality  of  service 
great,  then  the  necessity  of  professionalizing  the 
technique  and  practice  becomes  more  insistent. 
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Competence  and  Codes 

The  actual  process  of  professionalization  in- 
volves, among  several  key  features,  notably  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  high  minimum 
qualifications  and  requirements  in  the  way  of  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  practical  and  technical  profi- 
ciency and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
high  ethical  standards  insisted  upon  in  the  relations 
of  the  members  among  themselves  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  services  to  the  recipient  members  of 
the  community. 

Those  who  have  the  qualifications  and  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  are  entitled  to  use  a 
specially  designated  title,  such  as  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, counselor  at  law,  professor  of  sociology,  and 
so  on.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate qualifications  makes  it  possible  for  the  pub- 
lic to  be  assured  that  it  is  receiving  the  services  of 
a  real  professional  rather  than  of  a  quack  or  shyster. 
The  standards  of  professions  are  usually  formally 
stated  in  the  codes  or  canons  of  ethics  of  the  re- 
spective professions.  These  codes  emphasize  the 
obligation  of  the  professions  to  the  public  as  a 
whole  and  especially  to  their  clients,  patients,  or 
employees;  the  kind  and  quality  of  work  or  service 
expected  of  members;  permissible  forms  of  com- 
pensation; types  of  acceptable  promotional  activity, 
competition,  and  obligations  to  fellow  practitioners; 
forbidden  acts;  and  general  educational  duties  in 
their  specialties. 

In  order  to  effect  these  two  major  principles  of 
institutionalization,  a  variety  of  special  organiza- 
tions exist.  The  members  of  the  different  profes- 


sions are  usually  organized  into  associations  of 
their  own,  not  only  to  maintain  the  institutional 
requirements,  but  also  to  preserve  and  even  en- 
hance their  activities  in  society.  These  include 
ministerial  associations,  bar  and  medical  associa- 
tions, associations  of  teachers  and  college  profes- 
sors, engineering  societies,  associations  of  certified 
accountants,  actuaries,  credit  men,  real  estate 
agents,  and  so  on. 

These  associations  usually  participate  in  setting 
and  accrediting  curricula  and  training  require- 
ment of  schools  for  professional  training,  defining 
requirements  for  admission  to  practice  the  profes- 
sion, administering  examinations,  determining  and 
developing  the  ethical  codes,  and  dismissing  the  in- 
competents from  the  professions.  Usually,  though, 
the  state  has  general  and  final  regulatory  respon- 
sibility and  authority  in  most  of  these  matters, 
since  the  services  of  the  professions  are  indispens- 
able to  the  general  well-being  and  a  satisfactory 
level  of  quality  must  be  assured. 

In  general  the  professional  associations  work 
with  the  state  and  often  act  as  its  deputies.  They 
function  in  setting  standards  of  admission  and  act- 
ing as  examining  boards  selected  by  some  govern- 
mental body  under  the  auspices  of  the  state.  These 
state  boards  register  and  certify  successful  appli- 
cants. The  professional  organizations  exercise 
disciplinary  powers  over  competence  and  con- 
formity to  the  ethical  code.  In  the  case  of  breaches 
of  either  of  these,  the  association  may  disqualify 
and  exclude  the  recalcitrants,  but  more  important, 
in  some  professions  a  state  or  joint  authority  takes 
away  the  license  to  practice. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 


DIFFERENTIATION:   NATURE, 

FACTORS,   PROCESSES, 

AND   FORMS 
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IN  CHAPTERS  11  AND  12  two  important  re- 
lated aspects  of  the  structuralization  and  function- 
alization  of  a  society  were  presented,  namely,  the 
organization  of  society  into  informal  and  formal 
groups  and  the  institutionalization  of  all  common 
or  recurrent  interactional  behavior.  Here,  societal 
differentiation  as  another  related  major  and  uni- 
versal aspect  of  societies  will  be  presented. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  differentiation  can 
be  profitably  studied  in  two  ways:  as  a  static  phe- 
nomenon and  as  a  developmental  occurrence.  (7, 
p.  390) 

The  essence  of  differentiation  as  a  static,  or 
cross-sectional,  phenomenon  is  the  fact  that  every 
society  at  any  given  time  is  a  complex  mosaic  of 
innumerable  different  groups— and  especially  of 
different  categories  of  persons*— and  that  these 
groupings  and  categories  have  distinctive  charac- 

*By  categories  we  mean  in  this  connection  classified 
types  of  persons,  such  as  males,  the  aged,  carpenters, 
Methodists,  and  so  on,  rather  than  true  groups  as  gen- 
erally defined. 


teristics  and  carry  on  dissimilar,  though  related 
and  interdependent,  functions  in  society.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  members  of  a  society  are 
organized  or  patterned  on  the  basis  of  their  differ- 
ent socially  significant  characteristics  and  around 
the  different  functions  or  roles  which  they  per- 
form. The  members  have  various  ranks,  statuses, 
or  positions  in  the  social  system,  with  the  implica- 
tion that  these  are  more  or  less  appropriate  to  the 
functions  or  roles.  This  differentiated  arrangement 
is  the  basis  for  all  cooperative  relations  among  the 
persons,  groups,  and  categories  of  a  society  and 
for  all  exchange  relations  involving  action,  re- 
muneration, and  the  use  of  the  facilities  for  action. 
As  a  developmental  occurrence  societal  differen- 
tiation consists  of  the  emergence  of  new  forms  due 
to  the  addition  of  new  groups,  new  categories,  and 
new  needs  and  functions  and  invariably  also  of 
the  sloughing  off  of  old  forms  as  adjustment  is 
made  to  new  circumstances.  As  a  society  grows  in 
numbers  and  expands,  it  unavoidably  becomes 
more  complex  in  structure  and  more  diversified  in 
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interests  and  in  essential  functions.  There  are  al- 
ways dividing,  separating,  and  specialization  of 
function.  Hence,  there  is  a  resultant  tendency  for 
the  differentiated  elements  to  become  more  numer- 
ous and  more  finely  divided,  for  new  functions 
and  roles  to  be  acquired  or  assigned.  However,  as 
some  elements  are  merged  with  others  or  as  they 
disappear  with  the  disappearance  of  the  conditions 
that  brought  them  into  being,  certain  functions  also 
cease  to  be  carried  on.  The  interplay  of  these  two 
ways  of  viewing  differentiation  will  be  noticeable 
throughout  this  examination. 

In  the  simpler  societies,  differentiation  is  not  so 
elaborate.  Nevertheless,  there  are  age  groups,  sex 
division,  something  in  the  way  of  occupational  dif- 
ferences, privileged  individuals,  categories,  and 
classes  and  other  accepted  differences  due  to  varia- 
tions in  wealth,  sanctity,  intelligence,  physical 
strength,  social  power,  and  so  on.  In  modern  com- 
plex societies  the  differentiation  of  the  population 
is  increasing  and  is  almost  limitless.  This  differ- 


entiation is  due  to  the  necessity  of  specialization, 
ever-increasing  division  of  labor  and  consequent 
multiplication  of  occupations  and  professions,  vast 
diversification  of  interests,  ethnic  and  cultural  di- 
versities, variations  in  wealth  and  income,  un- 
avoidable development  of  an  array  of  offices  and 
administrative  and  functional  categories,  variations 
in  individual  intelligence,  ability,  drive,  oppor- 
tunity and  achievement,  and  the  desire  to  profit  by 
opportunity,  and  numerous  other  factors. 

Differentiation  comes  with  the  development  of 
pluralistic  relationships.  The  very  increase  in  size 
implies  increasing  differentiation,  and  there  is  con- 
tinual interplay  between  differentiation  and  social 
organization.  The  organization  of  society  depends 
upon  the  articulation  of  the  divergent  though  com- 
plementary units  into  some  sort  of  working  rela- 
tionship. At  the  same  time,  the  more  complex  the 
organization,  the  more  extensive  and  minute  must 
be  the  differentiation  among  the  parts  involved  if 
the  societal  functions  are  to  be  carried  on. 


Elementary  Factors  in  Societal  Differentiation 


Several  sets  of  elementary  factors  create  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  societal  differentiation  in- 
evitably and  inescapably  grows. 


Extensive  Variability  of  Human  Beings 

Members  of  a  society  are  alike  only  in  that  they 
belong  to  the  human  race  and  have  a  more  or 
less  common  cultural  heritage.  Beyond  this,  and 
even  within  some  of  these  general  types,  great, 
almost  unlimited,  diversity  exists  as  to  both  indi- 
vidual qualities  and  sociocultural  conditions.  Great 
biological  heterogeneity  occurs.  There  are  differ- 
ences in  inherited  natural  gifts.  Persons  vary  in 
physical  constitution,  vigor,  and  health,  in  intel- 
lectual capacity,  temperament,  and  spiritual  char- 
acteristics. The  weak  cannot  do  things  requiring 
physical  strength;  the  stupid  cannot  do  things  re- 
quiring mental  ability;  the  bovine  cannot  have  the 
insights  or  ability  to  do  things  that  those  with 
spiritual  capacities  have.  These  unlike  types  do 
not  comfortably  associate  with  each  other. 

Human  beings  consist  of  two  sexes,  which  differ 


biologically,  and  the  twain  shall  never  completely 
meet.  There  is  always  some  division  of  the  repro- 
ductive and  child-bearing  functions  of  each  sex  on 
the  basis  of  sex;  additional  acquired  differences 
come  about,  and  every  society  sets  or  standardizes 
the  expected  behavior  and  the  sex-related  func- 
tions. A  man  or  woman  cannot  discharge  certain 
functions  of  the  opposite  sex.  Human  beings  fall 
into  different  age  categories.  A  child  cannot  per- 
form various  physical  and  mental  functions  easily 
performed  by  and  required  of  a  grown-up  person; 
the  old  cannot  do  things  that  persons  in  vigorous 
early  maturity  can  do.  Persons  differ  in  visible  race 
features  which  differentiate  them  as  to  cultural 
environment,  position,  and  often  function. 

The  members  of  a  complex  society  like  our  own 
differ  also  as  to  ethnic  backgrounds  and  the  ac- 
ceptance or  tolerance  of  their  characteristics  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  members  of  the  society;  their 
place  in  urban,  rural  and  regional  life;  ethical, 
aesthetic,  and  religious  interests  and  ways  of  life; 
and  wealth,  occupation,  and  other  economic  back- 
grounds, interests,  and  opportunities.  Other  differ- 
ences are  apparent  in  the  prestige  of  parents  or 
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family,  social  class,  and  reputation;  in  educational 
and  other  cultural  backgrounds  and  opportunities; 
individual  susceptibility  to  learning  and  training 
processes  and  ability  to  utilize  life  experience;  social 
life  objectives;  and  authority  and  subservience. 

In  general,  a  society  would  be  undifferentiated 
if  its  members  were  all  alike  in  native  endowment 
and  cultural  backgrounds,  if  they  believed  the 
same  things,  shared  identical  interests,  and  followed 
pretty  much  the  same  way  of  life.  Actually,  though, 
they  are  infinitely  differentiated  as  to  native  re- 
sources and  equipment,  background,  training,  op- 
portunities, and  life  situations. 

Variability  of  Complementary  Functions 

As  a  society  operates,  it  must  perform  a  multi- 
plicity of  diverse  and  more  or  less  distinctive 
functions— economic,  communicative,  familial, 
technological,  ameliorative,  and  so  on.  Different 
individual  and  social  needs  require  different  ways 
of  performing  related  societal  functions,  which 
differ  greatly  in  difficulty  and  importance  and  re- 
quire different  types  and  combinations  of  charac- 
teristics, different  degrees  and  levels  of  ability, 
skill,  will,  and  achievement  on  the  part  of  the 
performers. 

Usually  the  functionally  most  important  jobs  or 
the  socially  most  strategic  require  abilities,  training, 
and  other  qualities  that  are  fairly  limited  in  the 
population.  But  all  of  society's  jobs  are  ranged 
along  a  continuum  from  the  easy  (for  which  there 
are  many  doers)  to  the  very  difficult  (for  which 
there  are  relatively  few  possible  performers) .  Thus, 
every  society  is  confronted  with  the  task  of  provid- 
ing adequate  incentives  and  appropriate  rewards 
for  those  relatively  scarce  population  elements  that 
do  its  hard  but  important  work  with  a  proper 
degree  of  efficiency  and  responsibility.  Society 
solves  this  problem  by  giving  high  position  to  diffi- 
cult and  important  functions  and  attaching  to  or 
building  into  the  position  higher  honor,  prestige, 
and  privilege;  in  brief,  by  making  rights  and 
privileges  conform  to  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Davis  and  Moore  state: 

Social  inequality  is  thus  an  unconsciously 
evolved  device  by  which  societies  insure  that  the 
most  important  positions  are  conscientiously  filled 
by  the  most  qualified  persons.  Hence  every  so- 


ciety, no  matter  how  simple  or  complex,  must 
differentiate  persons  in  terms  of  both  prestige 
and  esteem,  and  must  therefore  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  institutionalized  inequality.  (2) 

The  authors  point  out,  however,  that  actually  a 
society  does  not  need  to  reward  positions  in  pro- 
portion to  their  functional  importance,  but  only  to 
give  sufficient  reward  to  them  to  ensure  that  they 
will  be  filled  competently  or  simply  that  less  essen- 
tial positions  do  not  compete  successfully  with 
more  essential  ones. 

Different  kinds  of  social  agencies  therefore  are 
required,  especially  associations  of  human  beings 
with  different  degrees  of  organization  and  institu- 
tionalization, different  roles,  different  ranking  and 
degrees  of  authority,  and  different  superordinate- 
subordinate  relationships  within  the  organizations 
and  the  larger  society.  The  society  must  be  divided 
and  diversified  into  various  contributory  sub- 
groups, each  with  distinct  capacities  and  resources, 
physical  and  social  location,  social  function,  and 
social  rank,  responsibility,  and  authority. 

Of  course,  not  all  existing  differentiations  con- 
tribute to  the  efficacy  of  societal  operation.  Some 
grow  out  of  conflict  or  exploitive  processes  and  re- 
flect past  conqueror-conquered  or  master-slave  con- 
ditions, and  some  are  formalized  injustices  based 
merely  on  power  or  force  and  the  ability  of  certain 
elements  of  a  population— a  majority,  a  social  class, 
a  dominant  sex  or  age  group,  a  powerful  ethnic 
group— to  maintain  its  controlling  position.  Often, 
arbitrary  legal  barriers  separate  the  different 
elements. 

Some  differentiation  is  not  complementary  di- 
versity, but  conflict-inviting  and  conflict-producing 
diversity.  This  latter  aspect  will  be  examined  in 
a  later  chapter.  Obviously,  a  society's  interests  are 
best  served  when  the  differentiations  rest  as  far  as 
possible  on  intrinsic  differences  and  as  little  as  pos- 
sible on  special  privilege  or  power. 

The  Elemental  Necessity  of  Differentiation 

Differentiation  is  an  inevitable  concomitant  and 
an  imperative  necessity  of  any  human  living  to- 
gether, a  universal  phase  of  structuralization,  and 
an  elemental  functional  requirement.  One  need  not 
wish  to  abolish  social  dissimilarities,  in  spite  of  the 
injustices  that  accompany  them,  because  it  cannot 
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conceivably  be  done.  The  social  objective  is  to 
make  fair  and  humane  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances under  which  diverse  individuals  and  groups 
function  together. 

If  a  society  is  to  survive,  many  varieties  of  func- 
tions must  be  conducted,  and  the  several  varieties 
of  parts  must  function  together  with  some  co- 
herence. If  the  activities  of  the  different  indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  aggregates  are  haphazard  and 
unrelated,  no  organized  social  life  is  possible. 

Without  differentiation  an  organized  society 
would  be  factually  impossible;  and  even  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  be  deprived  of  enormous  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  differentiated  society.  (8)  Each 
differentiated  element  has  some  special  characteris- 


tic and  certain  norm-  and  usage-prescribed  obliga- 
tions, functions,  and  privileges.  All  are  comple- 
mentary elements  of  a  system  of  interdependency. 
Each  must  render  prescribed  or  tolerated  benefits; 
otherwise,  the  operation  of  the  social  system  as  a 
functional  sharing  of  reciprocities  is  interrupted  or 
impaired.  The  various  differentiated  but  interde- 
pendent elements  constitute  a  type  of  equilibrium. 
In  brief,  no  society  has  existed,  can  exist,  or  will 
exist  in  which  social  standing  and  influence  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups  does  not  differ,  and,  quite 
obviously,  the  differential  organization  of  a  society 
is  a  procedure  for  making  the  multiplicity  of 
heterogeneities  socially  profitable,  of  converting 
unavoidable  diversity  into  cooperation  and  order. 


Processes  of  Differentiation 


As  a  process  differentiation  is  a  normal  and  con- 
tinuous aspect  of  interaction,  an  essential  part  of 
human  dynamics.  Interaction  always  differentiates 
people  from  each  other  at  the  same  time  that  it 
tends  to  integrate  them.  Nor  is  it  always  merely  a 
matter  of  casual  occurrence.  As  greatly  variant 
individuals  live  in  association  with  each  other,  they 
show  their  differences  and  tend  to  develop  further 
differences  and  to  become  individualized.  The  very 
process  of  differentiation  tends  to  accentuate  and 
multiply  divergences. 


Competition  and  Opposition 

Competition  and  opposition  are  special  processes 
contributing  to  and  initiating  differentiation.  As 
individuals  and  groups  vie  with  each  other  in  all 
manner  of  ways— for  standing  room,  jobs,  honors, 
mates,  clients,  status,  as  they  seek  survival,  oppor- 
tunity, and  recognition,  they  are  stimulated  to  use 
and  develop  their  special  characteristics  and  abili- 
ties as  effective  mediums  of  action.  As  they  oppose 
each  other,  as  they  clash  with  respect  to  wishes, 
interests,  and  objectives,  they  acquire  enhanced 
self-consciousness,  develop  aversions,  achieve  sepa- 
rate unities,  and  engage  in  special  forms  of  antago- 
nistic and  innovative  action. 

Individuals  become  separated  into  sex  groups, 
age  groups,  parties,  sects,  ethnic  groups,  purposive, 


defensive,  and  offensive  organizations  of  many 
kinds.  These  processes  are  forms  of  safeguarding 
individuals  and  groups,  and  by  means  of  them 
people  make  special  social  niches  for  themselves. 
The  parts  are  continually  being  separated  from  the 
whole  and  are  more  or  less  appropriately  located 
in  the  societal  structure. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  indicated  above,  the 
very  essentials  of  junctional  cooperation,  that  is, 
specialization  of  parts  to  carry  on  a  complex  divi- 
sion of  the  whole  process  of  operation  of  any 
subsystem  or  of  a  society  as  a  whole,  demand  dif- 
ferent persons  and  different  groups  and  categories 
of  persons  doing  different  things  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole. 


Continual  Selection  of  Individuals 
and  Groups 

In  general,  differentiation  is  a  process  of  con- 
tinually selecting  or  sorting  out  of  individuals, 
groups,  and  categories  of  persons  on  the  basis  of 
a  complex  array  of  existing  and  new  criteria,  in- 
volving individual  characteristics  and  interests, 
prevailing  and  changing  folkways,  traditions,  and 
institutional  values  and  requirements.  Because  of 
these  diversities,  individuals  and  groups  participate 
in  various  more  or  less  distinct  functions  and  roles. 
In  the  process  of  participation  they  are  divided, 
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distributed,  and  located  as  to  functions  and  roles. 
Thus,  the  processes  of  differentiation  assign  indi- 
viduals to  certain  functions,  give  individuals  some- 
what special  ways  of  life  and  portend  what  they 


will  get  out  of  life,  and  break  up  the  members  of 
a  whole  society  into  a  considerable  number  of 
groups,  each  functioning  with  something  of  its 
own  way  of  life  within  and  as  part  of  the  whole. 


Social  Advantages  of  Differentiation 

Differentiation  is  of  vital  significance  in  the  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  doing  things  well.  They 
operation  of  a  society,  as  is  apparent  when  we  note  may  feel  themselves  to  be  part  of  an  effective 
some  of  the  advantageous  functions  it  performs.         mechanism,  and  the  society  as  a  whole  may  be 

getting  its  complicated  job  done. 


Functional  Advantages  of  Division  of 
Labor  and  Specialization  of  Function 

Division  of  labor  and  its  related  specialization 
of  functions  are  essential  features  of  societal  organi- 
zation.* Both  are  kinds  of  differentiation.  Many 
special  contributions  are  needed  in  a  society.  The 
various  essential  social  tasks  or  activities  are  divided 
and  subdivided  among  the  various  interdependent 
population  elements  constituting  the  entire  societal 
mechanism.  Thus,  as  noted,  there  is  a  division  of 
labor  between  the  sexes,  the  generations,  the  phy- 
sically and  intellectually  diverse,  occupational 
groups,  associations  and  institutions,  urban  and 
rural  areas  and  peoples,  and  so  on. 

The  processes  in  the  division  of  labor  usually 
operate  to  produce  increased  proficiency  and  effi- 
ciency among  the  various  elements  through  the 
specialization  in  the  performance  of  the  segments 
of  tasks  and  usually  in  terms  also  of  greater  vol- 
ume and  greater  speed  and  often  of  higher  quality 
of  output. 

Thus,  differentiation  in  terms  of  division  of 
labor  and  specialization  of  functions  gives  scope  to 
a  wide  range  of  capabilities  and  characteristics  on 
the  part  of  persons  and  groups.  In  a  rough  way  it 
makes  possible  the  location  of  individuals  within 
the  range  of  their  abilities,  interests,  cultural  back- 
grounds, and  opportunities.  As  far  as  society  as  a 
whole  is  concerned,  it  is  a  form  of  teamwork  in 
which  there  is  complementary  diversity.  If  the  total 
differentiated-cooperative  mechanism  is  functioning 
well,  the  individuals  and  groups  may  experience 

•See  Chap.  10. 


Placement  in  the  Social  System 

The  more  or  less  fair  and  just  placement  of  in- 
dividuals, categories,  and  groups  in  the  social  sys- 
tem is  a  social  function  that  grows  out  of  the 
great  variability  and  irregularity  of  mankind.* 
Men  differ  vastly  as  to  natural  or  constitutional 
endowment,  as  to  physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic, 
moral,  spiritual,  and  volitional  capacities,  and  as  to 
needs  and  interests.  Situational  factors  enhance  or 
diminish  the  hereditary  make-up  and  the  early 
conditioning  of  persons.  Changing  circumstances 
of  life  perpetually  bring  new  differences.  Persons 
do  not  become  alike  by  the  availability  or  use  of 
privileges  and  opportunities.  The  very  division  of 
labor  makes  men  unlike.  The  contributions  to  so- 
cietal functioning  are  never  alike,  and  the  results 
are  never  shared  alike  by  all  individuals  and 
groups. 

Differentiation  makes  it  possible  for  unlike  per- 
sons and  categories  to  function  in  life  somewhat 
in  ratio  to  their  capacities  and  opportunities,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  selective  and  placement 
processes  are  operating  fairly  effectively.  In  this 
respect  differentiation  is  a  condition  and  a  proce- 
dure for  the  protection,  integrity,  and  security  of 
each  person  in  his  social  environment.  What  he 
can  give  and  what  is  socially  required  of  him  are 
in  some  degree  in  balance.  Thus,  persons  of  supe- 
rior ability  and  those  of  inferior  ability  can  com- 
fortably live  and  work  together  because  of  such 
socialized  differentiation. 

*The  aspects  of  inequality  and  their  functional  signifi- 
cance will  be  treated  in  Chap.  14. 
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Provision  of  Social  Integration  and 
Solidarity 

The  differentiation  process  results  in  two  appar- 
ently contradictory  conditions.  It  often  creates  po- 
tential and  actual  hostility  and  divisiveness,  since 
it  separates  people  and  usually  ranks  them  hier- 
archically, and  there  is  usually  an  implication  of 
socially  qualitative  differences.*  Differentiation  and 
integration,  however,  go  together  and  are  coexist- 
ent as  processes.  Differentiation  is  a  factor  in  the 
integrating  of  activities  of  many  people  by  fore- 
stalling  and   preventing   disruptive   activities   and 


coordinating  the  actions  of  many  persons  in  the 
interests  of  objectives  that  could  not  be  achieved 
by  these  individuals  if  they  were  acting  inde- 
pendently. (6) 

This  is  simply  another  way  of  stating  that  within 
a  relatively  stable  social  system,  differentiation 
makes  possible  a  functional  articulation  of  the 
various  intrasocial  groupings;  an  equilibrium  of 
sorts  exists  between  them.  It  acts  thus  as  a  mecha- 
nism creating  social  solidarity.  A  community  at  any 
given  moment  may  be  viewed  as  a  completed  jig- 
saw puzzle,  all  of  the  variously  shaped  pieces  of 
which  are  interlocked  parts  of  a  whole. 


Horizontal  and  Vertical  Differentiation 


As  has  undoubtedly  been  surmised  from  the 
preceding  discussion,  differentiation  takes  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  forms.  Individuals  and 
groups  are  hierarchically  typed,  ranged,  and  socially 
spaced  as  horizontal  layers  or  strata  or  classes  in 
society  conceived  of  as  a  pyramid  or  layer  cake. 
While  these  strata  are  complementary,  they  are 
unequal  from  one  angle  or  another  according  to 
the  current  yardstick  of  evaluation  of  the  given 
society.  Prestige,  esteem,  honor,  privileges  and 
rights,  responsibilities,  and  authority  are  unequally 
assigned  and  exist  in  ascending  degrees  among  the 
successively  higher  layers.  While  there  is  relative 
equality  within  them,  there  is  difference  of  rank 
and  status;  there  are  distinctions  of  higher  and 
lower,  superior  and  inferior.  Usually  the  situational 
relationships  involve  differential  treatment  and 
some  degree  of  accepted  superordination  and  sub- 
ordination. It  is  somewhat  facetious  but  neverthe- 
less quite  accurate  to  state  that  these  essential  and 
inherent  precedences  and  degrees  of  subordination 
among  individuals  and  groups  constitute  a  sort  of 
"pecking  order."  This  ranking  is  even  true  in  so- 


cieties that  normally  subscribe  to  ideals  of  equality 
and  fraternity.* 

At  the  same  time  there  is  vertical  differentiation. 
Groups  within  the  same  general  physiographic 
territory  are  spatially  divided  from  each  other,  and 
communities  are  divided  from  each  other.  Within 
each  stratum  or  layer  of  the  society  there  are  ver- 
tically divided  groups,  equal  as  to  rank  and 
prestige,  but  different  as  to  functional  activity  or 
special  interests.  Thus,  within  the  rank  of  skilled 
workers,  there  are  carpenters,  plumbers,  plasterers, 
and  so  on. 

No  absolute  distinction  between  horizontal  and 
vertical  differentiation,  however,  can  be  made  in 
any  single  case.  Always  there  is  some  element  of 
each.  Any  vertical  differentiation  within  a  given 
societal  plane  invariably  involves  some  variation  in 
horizontal  space  scaling.  Thus,  the  sexes  are  sepa- 
rated vertically,  but  usually  there  is  some  social 
superiority  (elevation)  of  males  over  females;  dif- 
ferent occupations,  although  they  require  similar 
levels  of  skill,  may  carry  different  social  prestige; 
and  so  on. 


Some  Major  Forms  of  Societal  Differentiation 

Although  there  is  infinite  diversification  and  so-      certain    readily    discernible    and    common    forms. 
cial  separation  of  individuals  and  groups,  there  are      Some  of  these  will  be  briefly  examined  by  way  of 


*These  disintegrative  aspects  and  processes  will  be  ex- 
amined in  Chaps.  16  and  17. 


•Stratification,  which  is  horizontal  differentiation,  will 
be  comprehensively  analyzed  in  Chap.  14. 
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summary  and  orientation.  These  can  be  roughly 
classified  as  biosocial  and  sociocultural  types  of 
differentiation. 


Biosocial  Forms 

The  biosocial  forms  of  differentiation  are  based 
on  sex,  age-group,  and  racial  differences. 

Sex  Differentiation.  Perhaps  the  most  ancient 
recognized  differences  were  those  between  the 
sexes,  a  dichotomy  dependent  partly  on  biologi- 
cal differences,  partly  on  social  division  of  labor, 
and  partly  on  institutionalized  roles.  Everywhere 
the  sexes  have  been  and  are  separate  societal  cate- 
gories. Sex  has  been  called  "the  most  fundamental 
cleavage  in  society."  (11) 

The  naturalistic  reason  for  the  differences  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  the  respective  part  played  by 
each  in  the  biological  process  of  reproduction. 
Each  is  endowed  with  the  requisite  physiological 
and  psychological  mechanisms  for  such  function- 
ing, and  this  is  especially  significant  with  respect 
to  anatomical  and  metabolic  characteristics.  Males, 
for  example,  apparently  have  better  motor  ability, 
greater  muscular  strength,  greater  rapidity  of  mo- 
tion, and  a  lower  rate  of  fatigue. 

Men  and  women  have  also  generally  differed  in 
their  social  traits,  roles  and  functions.  Owing  to 
woman's  relative  social  incapacity  during  preg- 
nancy, childbirth,  and  care  of  the  helpless  young, 
she  has  had  to  be  physically  protected  and  eco- 
nomically maintained  by  the  man.  Thus,  she  de- 
veloped a  dependency  that  usually  has  resulted  in 
some  degree  of  male  dominance.  The  superior 
physical  strength  of  the  male  has  also  been  a 
factor. 

In  general,  a  fairly  definite  division  of  labor  and 
assignment  of  tasks  exists.  Actually,  however,  in 
most  societies,  the  diverse  social  traits  and  roles  of 
the  sexes  are  decidedly  influenced  by  the  folkways, 
mores,  conventions,  and  institutions  of  the  society. 
Male  dominance  has  often  supported  discrimina- 
tions between  the  sexes  in  education,  morals,  voca- 
tions, and  other  economic  matters,  legal  and 
political  matters,  religious  activity,  recreation,  and 
even  artistic  life.  These  differences  have  usually 
been  well  rationalized  and  well  manipulated,  even 
though  some  of  them  have  little  or  no  relation  to 


the  elemental  differences  between  the  sexes  or  to 
the  vital  social  functions  that  each  must  perform 
if  a  society  is  to  carry  on.  Such  sociocultural 
differences  have  even  been  extended  to  sex-appro- 
priate language,  clothes,  hairdress,  and  pitch  and 
intonation  of  voice.  Both  sexes  have  been  trained 
for  these  roles  and  ways  of  life. 

Age-Group  Differentiation.  Age-group  classifi- 
cation based  on  stages  in  the  life  cycle  is  a  basic 
differentiation  in  all  known  societies.  The  criterion 
of  relative  age  reflects  the  biological  fact  that  people 
are  not  identical  in  ability  or  function  at  different 
ages.  Physiological  and  psychological  factors,  as 
they  affect  physical  vitality  and  strength  and  physi- 
cal dependence,  are  basic  considerations.  Thus, 
most  societies  resort  to  a  rather  simple  system  of 
chronological  classification:  infancy  and  childhood; 
youth,  or  adolescence,  the  chaotic  period  between 
childhood  and  maturity;  maturity,  or  adulthood, 
the  period  of  highest  physical,  mental,  and  social 
potency  and  activity  and  of  major  social  responsi- 
bility; old  age,  or  senescence,  the  period  of  physical 
and  mental  decline  with  its  new  dependency  and 
limitation  of  range  of  action. 

Cultural  factors,  however,  develop  patterns  of 
distinctive  roles,  functions,  responsibilities,  pres- 
tiges, privileges,  and  power  for  each  age  group. 
Infants  and  the  young  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
scale.  The  immature  are  nearly  always  subordinate 
in  most  respects  to  the  older  groups,  and  the  ma- 
ture usually,  but  not  always,  to  the  old.  The  young 
are  dependent  upon  the  old  for  learning  the  social 
heritage  and  acquiring  social  status.  The  mature 
carry  the  greatest  functional  obligations  because  of 
ability  and  experience.  The  aged  gradually  relin- 
quish their  full  social  responsibilities,  and  do  less, 
but  are  accorded  certain  rights,  privileges,  authori- 
ties, and  manifestations  of  deference  because  of 
their  experience  and  wisdom. 

What  the  age  groups  do  is  nearly  always  a 
matter  of  informal  rules  prescribing  the  appropri- 
ate behavior  for  each  grade  and  for  the  relations 
between  them.  The  distinctions  are,  in  a  sense, 
manufactured  and  patterned,  and  each  age  group 
has  a  rough  set  of  culture  patterns  of  its  own,  as, 
for  example,  adolescents  in  American  society. 

Race  Differentiation.  In  so  far  as  races  exist, 
they  are  based  on  certain  supposedly  identifiable 
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physical  characteristics  produced  by  physical  and 
physiological  selective  factors  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Significant  in  our  society  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  separate  and  separated  racial  groups,  each  with 
a  high  degree  of  consciousness  of  its  difference  as 
compared  with  other  groups.  The  members  of  the 
respective  groups  often  vary  with  respect  to  physi- 
cal characteristics  and  the  degree  of  cultural  ad- 
vancement and  type  of  culture.  Usually  the  groups 
are  arrayed  as  majorities  and  minorities  with  the 
majority  accorded  greater  esteem,  opportunity, 
rights,  and  authority. 

Certain  functional  specializations  based  on  race 
prevail  among  societies  with  many  races.  This  is 
due  partly  to  assumption  of  these  specializations 
by  both  the  majority  and  minority  groups  and 
partly  to  the  imposition  of  certain  others  upon  the 
minority  group  by  the  majority.  Race  membership 
thus  is  "a  primary  causal  component  in  the  life 
chances  of  the  individual."  (12) 

Racial  groups  are  nonvoluntary,  interest-con- 
scious unities,  generally  without  formal  organiza- 
tion. Each  is  usually  subject  to  some  differentiation 
in  the  way  of  disapproval,  prejudice,  or  active 
discrimination  by  the  other  groups.  They  often 
reveal  intense  hatreds  and  repulsions  against  each 
other,  as  well  as  blinding  group  egoism.  (5,  pp. 
384-416)  In  our  society,  even  after  residence  of 
more  than  a  century  and  after  four  and  even  five 
generations  under  a  tremendous  cultural  and  social 
assimilative  pressure,  positive  forces  are  still  differ- 
entiating groups  on  the  basis  of  racial  origin. 


Sociocultura!  Forms 

The  sociocultural  forms  include  vocational,  eco- 
nomic, socioeconomic,  religious,  and  rural-urban 
differentiation. 

Vocational,    or    Occupational,    Differentiation. 

After  sex  and  age,  occupation  appears  to  be  the 
most  general  basis  for  differentiation  and  assign- 
ment of  functions,  rights,  and  duties.  Although 
no  one  can  escape  classification  by  age  and  sex, 
not  everyone  pursues  an  occupation,  although  in  a 
broad  sense  not  many  are  without  some  occu- 
pation. 

All  persons  participating  in  or  contributing  to 
the  gaining  of  a  livelihood  for  an  individual  or 


some  group  are  pursuing  an  occupation.  The  in- 
numerable activities  in  a  society  essential  to  its  phy- 
sical, political,  and  cultural  maintenance  provide 
the  occasion  for  these  occupational  performances. 
The  occupations  involve  a  wide  range  of  knowl- 
edge, ability,  and  skills,  with  widely  varying  stand- 
ards and  obligations,  utilitarian  and  other  advan- 
tages, and  social  esteem,  ranking,  and  power 
accorded  each  under  the  current  evaluation  of 
functions. 

In  our  society  the  over-all  categories  are  profes- 
sional, skilled,  semiskilled,  and  nonskilled,  with 
each  having  innumerable  subclassifications  of  spe- 
cialized performance.  The  increasing  occupational 
differentiation  in  our  rapidly  changing  and  highly 
mobile  society  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  defines  and  codes  ap- 
proximately 29,000  titles.  A  standard  classification 
for  the  United  States,  worked  out  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Occupational  Classification  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  and  the  Central 
Statistical  Board  in  July,  1938,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Professional  and  semiprofessional  workers 

a.  Professional  workers 

b.  Semiprofessional  workers 

2.  Proprietors,  managers,  and  officials 

a.  Farmers  and  farm  managers 

b.  Proprietors,  managers,  and  officials— except 
farm 

3.  Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers 

a.  Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

b.  Salesmen  and  saleswomen 

4.  Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

5.  Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

6.  Domestic  service  workers 

7.  Protective  service  workers 

8.  Service  workers  except  domestic  and  protective 

9.  Laborers 

a.  Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

b.  Laborers— except  farm  and  mine  (26) 

Economic  Interest-Group  Differentiation.  Re- 
lated to  occupational  group  differentiation  in  the 
economic  sphere  is  the  division  of  the  population 
into  various  economic  interest  groups,  such  as  rich 
and  poor,  gradations  of  income  receivers,  employ- 
ers   and    employees,    producers    and    consumers, 
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buyers  and  sellers,  owners  and  nonowners.  In  most 
known  societies  wealth  especially  has  been  condu- 
cive to  social  differentiation,  for  wealth  or  property 
gives  its  holders  influence  and  respect  quite  apart 
from  their  personal  qualities.  The  different  degrees 
of  wealth  tend  to  divide  the  population  into  the 
separate  orders  of  rich  and  poor,  and  the  advan- 
tages that  property  brings  may  maintain  and  even 
increase  this  division.  Thus,  the  rich  become  more 
powerful  and  privileged,  and  the  poor  more  desti- 
tute and  subordinate,  possibly  forming  a  menial 
and  dependent  segment  of  the  population.  Wealth 
is  an  important  factor  in  preserving  high  differen- 
tial status  for  the  coming  generation. 

Socioeconomic  Class  Differentiation.  In  many 
societies,  including  our  own,  there  are  formal  and 
informal  groups  occupying  different  social  positions 
usually  equated  as  low,  middle,  and  high.  These 
social  rankings  depend  upon  a  variety  of  factors 
and  indices,  such  as  property,  income,  source  of 
wealth  and  income,  plane  and  standard  of  living, 
education,  family  history,  ethnic  group  member- 
ship, social  power  and  influence.  Social  class  dif- 
ferentiation will  be  examined  in  a  later  chapter. 

Religious  Differentiation.  Not  only  are  the 
world  religions  highly  separative,  but  within  a 
given  nation  or  society  an  infinite  number  of  reli- 
gious groupings  may  exist.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  the  major  cleavage  between  Protestants, 
Catholics,  Christian  Scientists,  Jews,  Mormons,  and 
smaller  groups  representing  other  world  religions. 
The  Protestants  are  greatly  divided  into  denomi- 
nations and  sects,  and  the  Jews  fall  into  at  least 
three  different  groupings. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
there  are  around  250  denominations  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  are  very  small,  and  some  are 
specialized  divisions  of  larger  denominations,  but 
all  are  distinctive  enough  to  have  a  separate  func- 


tioning organization.  Each  is  more  or  less  cohesive, 
and  each  has  its  own  set  of  values,  beliefs,  and 
norms.  Almost  all  accentuate  their  differences  by 
proselyting  and  propagandist  activities.  Although 
the  groups  are  mainly  open,  provided  that  one 
accepts  the  conditions  of  membership,  they  are 
separative  as  among  themselves. 

The  different  cults,  sects,  and  denominations 
more  or  less  parallel  certain  class  levels,  and  many 
of  them  are  also  related  to  racial,  nationality,  and 
language  divisions.  Given  sects  and  denominations 
vary  regionally  for  a  number  of  historical  reasons. 
There  are  also  cleavages  that  cut  across  denomina- 
tions based  on  interpretations  of  fundamental  be- 
liefs and  numerous  other  factors.  (13) 

Urban-Rural  Differentiation.  The  dwellers  in 
the  cities  and  the  rural  areas  are  separated  and 
diversified  in  various  ways  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  earlier  chapters.  Basically  urban  and  rural 
populations  have  different  ways  of  life  and  goals 
of  life.  They  differ  in  social-psychological  charac- 
teristics, motivations,  values,  ideas,  beliefs,  attitudes, 
and  standards  along  a  variety  of  lines.  Only  on  the 
most  general  social  matters  do  they  see  eye  to  eye 
or  think  alike. 

Other  Differentiations.  Sociologists  sometimes 
examine  as  other  forms  of  differentiation  divisions 
and  diversities  stemming  from  different  families 
and  kinship  groups,  mental  status,  language 
groups,  different  educational  levels,  different  com- 
munities and  regions,  and  different  political 
groups,  including  parties  and  states.* 

Needless  to  say,  these  various  categories  of  dif- 
ferentiations are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  cut 
across  each  other  and  overlap.  All  of  us  are  in- 
volved in  many  differentiated  situations  at  the 
same  time. 

*For  the  demographic  significance  of  many  of  these 
differentiations  and  differentials,  see  Chap.  8. 
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STRATIFICATION: 
CHARACTERISTICS,   PROCESSES, 
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STRATIFICATION,  conceived  of  both  as  a  struc- 
tural condition  of  human  society  and  as  a  set  of 
continuously  operating  structuralizing  and  func- 
tionalizing  processes,  is  receiving  wide  analytical 
attention  from  American  sociologists.  A  large 
number  of  concrete  studies  of  stratification  in 
American  Society  have  been  made,  and  a  maze  of 
interpretations  exist.  From  these  it  is  possible  to 
derive  a  set  of  core  concepts  and  principles. 

Stratification  is  a  special  type  and  major  phase 
of  differentiation.  In  analyzing  it,  however,  we 
must  go  beyond  mere  individual  and  group  differ- 
ences. Human  society,  as  we  know,  is  composed  of 
biologically,  functionally,  and  culturally  different 
individuals  and  groups.  At  the  same  time  it  con- 
sists also  of  various  socially  spaced  horizontal 
layers,  at  ascending  levels  or  strata. 

Each  stratum  includes  both  sexes,  all  age  groups, 
and  persons  with  varying  other  physical,  psychic, 
and  social  characteristics  and  can  be  conceived  of 
as  being  somewhat  separated  from  the  others  by 
horizontal  lines  and  somewhat  socially  and  cul- 


turally isolated.  The  distinctions  between  the  levels 
are  based  on  gradations  of  social  valuation  and 
rest  upon  varying  combinations  of  criteria  and 
determinants.  These  graded  values  present  a  hier- 
archy or  scale  with  diminishing  degrees  of  prestige, 
esteem,  and  power  as  we  descend  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  levels. 

Even  though  all  members  of  a  society  have  many 
things  in  common,  the  fact  of  stratification  points 
to  certain  differences.  The  members  of  different 
strata  have  certain  qualities  and  usually  certain  dis- 
tinctive ways  of  life  related  to  similar  or  common 
values,  attitudes,  and  goals.  They  have  certain  func- 
tionally disdnctive  goals.  Different  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  social  expectations  and  responsibilities 
attach  to  the  different  strata,  and  often  there  are 
differing  key  motivations. 

The  horizontal  structuralization  of  society  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  vertical,  which  is  based 
on  population  aggregates,  areal  groups,  informal 
groupings,  purposive  associations  or  organizations 
and  institutions. 
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Stratification-a  Characteristic  of  All  Societies 


Stratification  of  some  extent  has  been  and  is  a 
permanent  and  universal  characteristic  of  all 
known  societies.  Even  the  simplest,  preliterate 
tribal  societies  have  incipient  stratification  in  which 
distinctions  are  based  on  individual  prowess  and 
clan  or  family  property  variations  and  there  are 
usually  at  least  two  groups  at  different  levels  of 
prestige  and  power— the  chiefs,  or  leaders,  and 
others,  and  the  priests  and  others.  In  nonliterate 
societies,  however,  the  social  strata  are  not  rigidly 
defined  and  membership  in  a  stratum  is  not  auto- 
matic through  birth.  They  are  more  likely  to  be 
based  upon  personal  qualities  and  achieved  func- 
tional position. 

Stratification  also  exists  in  some  degree  in  all 
unibonded  groups— racial,  economic,  religious,  and 
political— whether  parts  of  preliterate  or  of  highly 
civilized  societies.  There  are  always  the  leaders, 
the  informal  or  formal  administrators  and  other 
influential  elements,  and  the  varying  levels  of  rank- 
and-file  members  and  everywhere  there  are 
schisms,  social  distinctions,  and  rated  functional 
variations. 


Complex  Societies 

Complex  societies  have  universally  a  higher  de- 
gree of  stratification,  and  modern  industrial-urban 
societies  have  the  most  elaborate  systems  of  strati- 
fication. The  latter  have  large  and  infinitely  hetero- 
geneous populations,  and  there  is  going  on  in  them 
a  continual  proliferation  of  groups  of  various  levels 
of  functional  significance.  They  have  an  ever- 
expanding  division  of  labor  and  require  a  multi- 
plicity of  services. 

In  complex  societies  there  is  great  inequality  of 
wealth,  income,  and  education  and  other  agencies 
of  opportunity  and  achievement,  and  there  is  great 
variation  in  freedom  of  action.  Quite  understand- 
ably, there  are  great  differences  in  the  way  indi- 
vidual, family,  and  group  behaviors  and  positions 
are  evaluated  and  ranked.  Some  are  always  rated 
higher  and  some  lower,  and  graded  segments  are 
inevitable.  It  is  apparent  that  the  more  complex 
the  society,  the  more  extensive  and  intricate  its 
stratification. 


Effect  of  Stratification  on  Behavior 

This  stratification  structure  is  an  omnipresent 
and  ubiquitous  factor  in  the  concrete  behavior  of 
individuals  and  groups.  All  of  us,  in  any  commu- 
nity, consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  constantly 
making  comparisons  between  persons  and  between 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their  social  levels,  as  can 
be  seen  in  such  everyday  phrases  as  the  "Country 
Club  Set,"  the  "bosses,"  the  "middle  classes,"  the 
"wrong  side  of  the  tracks,"  the  "proletariat,"  the 
"Tobacco  Roaders,"  and  numerous  others. 

Almost  every  aspect  of  our  social  interaction  as 
individuals  is  influenced  by  our  social  level.  It  is  a 
prime  factor  in  our  attitudes  and  prejudices,  our 
values  and  standards,  our  beliefs  and  ideologies, 
and  affects  our  habits  and  institutional  behavior- 
consumption  forms,  occupations,  religious  affilia- 
tions, marriage  preferences  and  family  perform- 
ance, manners  and  etiquette,  recreations  and  leisure- 
time  activities. 

Demographically,  social  level  is  an  extremely 
important  factor  in  differential  marriage,  birth, 
and  death  rates.*  It  determines  many  of  our  free 
contacts  and  participations,  that  is,  our  neighbor- 
hoods of  residence,  the  people  with  whom  we 
communicate  freely  and  have  comfortable  compan- 
ionship, the  cliques  and  clubs  we  belong  to,  in 
fact,  most  of  what  we  are  connected  with.  Thus, 
our  positional  level  in  the  stratification  system  of 
our  society  constitutes  much  of  our  way  of  life  and 
determines  most  our  life  chances,  that  is,  the  social, 
economic,  and  educational  opportunities,  jobs  and 
job  security,  chances  of  health,  housing,  and  sur- 
vival generally,  and  possibilities  of  success  and 
power. 

Stratification  is  an  all-pervasive  and  integral  fea- 
ture of  American  society  that  some— especially  the 
upper  levels,  which  so  perfectly  demonstrate  many 
of  its  features  and  privately  cherish  and  seek  to 
perpetuate  their  exalted  positions— prefer  to  ignore 
publicly.  American  social  scientists,  however,  are 
extremely  conscious  of  its  nature  and  significance. 
The  scientific  literature  on  social  stratification  is,  at 
present,  more  extensive  than  that  on  any  other 
subject  in  sociology. 

•See  Chap.  8. 
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Essential  Characteristics  of  the  Stratification  System 


The  stratification  system  consists  of  a  variety  of 
distinguishable  and  related  structures. 


same  level  but  are  stratified  with  respect  to  one 
another.  (33,  p.  278) 


A  Stratified  Demographic  and 
Organizational  Structure 

First  of  all,  a  stratification  system  consists  of 
large,  generalized  horizontal  divisions  of  the  popu- 
lation of  any  community  or  society  in  the  form  of 
layers,  or  strata.  If  a  social  system  were  only  a  dif- 
ferentiated structure,  it  could  be  viewed  as  a  single 
plane  or  as  a  one-story  affair  with  cubicles  and 
rooms  of  varying  size  and  utility.  Actually,  it  is  a 
many-storied  structure,  differing  from  time  to  time 
in  a  given  society  and  between  different  places  and 
societies. 

The  stratified  population  structure  may  be 
viewed  as  a  pyramid  or,  more  typically,  as  a  layer 
cake,  composed  of  uneven  and  varying  strata.  Each 
layer,  as  indicated  above,  includes  both  sexes  and 
all  ages.  The  top  layers  are  usually  thin,  with  rela- 
tively few  individuals,  since  there  are  few  positions 
at  the  top.  The  layers  become  thicker  further 
down.  The  layers  themselves  are  complex  affairs, 
for  position  in  them  involves  a  variety  of  biosocial, 
economic,  occupational,  and  sociopolitical  factors, 
which  will  be  discussed  below. 

Warner  and  associates  have  pointed  out  that  the 
stratification  system  presents  another  sort  of  eco- 
logical organization  in  addition  to  the  familiar  one. 
This  is  an  ecology  of  the  vertical  location,  distribu- 
tion, and  movement  of  individuals  and  groups 
among  the  stories,  or  layers  or  strata,  of  a  society, 
which  also  can  be  indicated  by  maps,  charts,  and 
diagrams.  (114,  p.  34)  In  brief,  there  is  a  pattern 
of  strata. 

A  similar  stratification  exists  within  and  among 
all  groups.  Within  any  group  the  members  are  di- 
vided into  layers  or  ranks  in  a  fairly  definite  and 
clear-cut  manner;  some  are  at  the  top,  others  at  the 
bottom,  many  in  between.  This  is  observable  in  a 
family  or  clan  or  in  an  age,  sex,  racial,  language, 
political,  religious,  occupational,  economic,  or  other 
group.  There  is  also  intergioup  stratification;  dif- 
ferent occupations,  economic  groups,  different 
states,  and  religious  groups  are  not  situated  on  the 


A  Value  Structure 

Another  universal  feature  inherent  in  the  strati- 
fication system  is  the  structure  of  social  evaluations 
and  cumulated  norms  as  they  apply  to  the  respec- 
tive strata.  The  persons  and  groups  in  the  different 
strata  are  subject  to  differential  valuations  by  the 
total  society;  they  have  different  standing  or  posi- 
tion, often  quite  apart  from  personal  qualities.  The 
social  value  system  unequally  divides  people  into 
higher  and  lower  elements,  with  those  in  the  upper 
layers  recognized  as  superior  (as  if  they  were  more 
valuable  or  more  important)  and  those  in  the 
lower  strata  as  inferior  (as  if  they  were  less  im- 
portant or  less  valuable  in  certain  socially  impor- 
tant respects).  (26;  27;  35;  81,  p.  600;  93)  These 
values  exist  in  the  tradition  and  customs  and  are 
often  institutionalized. 

This  relationship  among  strata  is  never  imposed 
but  is  implicit  in  the  very  existence  of  the  strata 
and  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  reciprocal 
evaluation.  Position  in  the  stratum  system  is  but 
the  objective  manifestation  of  the  prevailing  social 
evaluations.  The  superiority  of  one  stratum  implies 
recognition  of  that  superiority  by  the  inferior 
strata,  and  the  inferiority  of  other  strata  implies 
the  general  acceptance  of  lower  status  by  their 
members.  (35,  p.  194) 

Usually  there  are  also  attitudes  of  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  upper  strata  toward  the  lower  strata 
and  of  deference  on  the  part  of  the  lower  strata  to- 
ward the  upper.  Individual  incumbents  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  their  rank  and  give  their  deference 
reluctantly  and  jealously,  but  the  general  evalua- 
tions of  rank  tend  to  be  accepted  by  all  ranks. 
There  is  inequality  between  strata  and  relative 
social  equality  only  within  a  given  stratum,  al- 
though the  persons  within  the  stratum  may  differ 
in  renown  and  personal  attributes.  Members  of  the 
different  strata  rate  themselves  and  each  other  in 
terms  of  these  values  and  treat  each  other  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  the  main,  the  top  strata  set  the  values  for  the 
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whole  system.  The  given  valuations  have  deep 
roots  in  the  past,  but  they  may  change,  and  usually 
do,  although  somewhat  slowly  as  compared  with 
changing  conditions. 


A  Prestige,  Privilege,  and 
Obligation  Structure 

The  value  system  just  discussed  produces  a  co- 
ordinate prestige  system.  The  stratification  system 
thus  presents  also  a  social  hierarchy  based  on  the 
gradations  of  valuation  and  a  scale  of  ratings. 
Ratings  imply  inequality,  for  they  grow  out  of 
the  fact  that  inequality  is  known  and  recognized, 
although  not  necessarily  approved.  The  society  or 
community  has  a  graded  series  of  prestige,  esteem, 
honor,  and  privilege  that  the  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent strata  enjoy.  Some  people  are  more  respected 
and  their  behavior  has  more  prestige  than  have  the 
actions  of  others.  (9;  81,  pp.  330-335)  Prestige  and 
privilege  diminish  as  we  descend  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  levels. 

In  brief,  there  is  a  scale  of  prestige,  and  members 
of  the  society  are  roughly  categorized  according  to 
their  location  on  the  scale.  The  scale  presents  a 
kind  of  continuum  from  top  to  bottom  with 
numerous  and  somewhat  confusing  in-between  or 
borderline  cases. 

Differences  in  prestige  and  esteem  are  usually 
accompanied  by  differences  in  opportunity  and 
rights  (that  is,  norm-supported  claims)  along  al- 
most all  socially  significant  lines,  especially  eco- 
nomic, educational,  recreational,  leisure,  and  cul- 
tural. Not  everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
succeed,  since  position  and  rating  determine  access 
to  opportunities.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
rough  apportioning  of  social  duties  and  obligations, 
with  more  being  expected  in  the  way  of  social 
participation  and  contribution  of  the  members  of 
the  upper  strata  and  less  important  duties  being 
assigned  to  those  of  lesser  privilege. 


A  Power,  Authority,  and 
Control  Organization 

As  noted,  the  system  of  stratification  includes  a 
normative  pattern  indicated  by  the  prevailing  rat- 


ing scale  which  is  in  the  institutional  pattern  of  the 
societal  system.  This,  in  turn,  usually  means  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  power  system,  that  is,  a 
scheme  of  established  and  more  or  less  accepted 
superordination  and  subordination.  There  are  both 
a  pyramid  of  authority  involving  the  successive 
strata  and  a  flow  of  authority  downward  through 
the  hierarchy  of  ranks. 

Authority  is  the  established  right  to  set  values, 
determine  policies,  pronounce  judgments,  and  act 
as  social  leaders;  power  is  the  more  or  less  for- 
malized or  institutionalized  right  to  command  the 
services  and  the  compliance  of  others  and  acquire 
the  symbols  and  means  of  recognition  (27,  pp.  848- 
849)  along  social,  economic,  and  political  lines. 
Hiller  points  out  that  these  power  relations  involve 
property  (land,  tools,  and  facilities),  administrative 
positions  and  managerial  functions,  ability  to  utilize 
the  agencies  by  which  public  opinion  is  formed, 
such  as  the  press  and  radio,  and  the  ability  both 
to  acquire  and  to  control  political  offices. 

These  superordinate-subordinate  relations  usually 
affect  the  social  control  system  of  the  society;  that 
is,  there  is  a  tendency  to  allocate  the  major  social 
control  positions  and  functions  to  persons  in  the 
upper  strata  and  to  assign  the  routine,  noncontrol 
positions  and  functions  to  people  in  the  lower 
strata,  with  minor  control  positions  falling  some- 
where in  between.  (8;  13;  24)  Thus,  a  stratification 
system  also  presents  a  control  hierarchy  or  a  pat- 
tern of  command-obedience  relationship  in  the 
institutionalized  activities  of  the  members  of  the 
strata. 

The  members  of  the  upper  strata  with  their 
prestige  and  power  carry  the  right  of  directing  the 
activities  of  the  large  numbers  of  persons  lower 
in  the  hierarchy.  Historically,  this  has  been  the 
right  of  chieftains,  feudal  lords,  generals,  and  kings 
in  political  and  military  affairs,  of  chief  priests  in 
religious  relations,  of  masters  of  all  kinds  over 
slaves,  serfs,  and  all  manner  of  common  people.  In 
our  culture  it  is  especially  demonstrated  in  the 
control  power  exercised  by  captains  of  industry  and 
finance  and  other  holders  of  property  and  of  or- 
ganizational authority  and  influence. 

The  characteristics  of  the  stratification  system  up 
to  this  point  are  graphically  presented  in  the  ac- 
companying figure.  The  pyramid  in  solid  lines 
represents  the  strata  of  the  population  ranked 
according  to  status.  It  has  its  broad  base  of  popu- 
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lation  in  the  lower  levels  and  diminishes  in  size  as 
it  rises  into  the  higher  levels.  The  superimposed 
figure  in  broken  lines  indicates  roughly  the  corre- 
sponding valuations,  prestige,  rights,  obligations, 
and  social  power  of  the  respective  strata. 

From  some  points  of  view  the  layer-cake  concept 
more  accurately  portrays  the  actual  situation.  A 
revision  of  the  graphic  figure  along  these  lines  is 
shown  beside  it. 


Strata  as  Subcultures  and  as 
Subsocieties 

A  final  signal  characteristic  of  stratification 
systems  must  be  indicated.  While  penumbral  or 
transitional  areas  exist  between  strata,  each  stratum 
in  its  typical  psyche  and  behavior  actually  functions 


W 
\ 
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The  Layer-Cake  Concept 

as  a  subcultural  group  or  even  a  subsociety  within 
the  whole.  (20;  32;  76)  Each  stratum  constitutes 
an  empirically  operative  system,  however  reluc- 
tantly and  obliquely  recognized  by  its  participants 
or  those  of  other  strata,  and  the  members  of  each 
stratum  are  more  or  less  separated  from  those  of 
other  strata  in  interaction  by  a  variety  of  situational 
and  cultural  factors. 

In  general  the  members  of  each  stratum  have 
approximately  the  same  position  in  the  hierarchical 
structure,  consisting  of  somewhat  similar  values 
and  attitudes,  prestige  and  esteem,  privileges  and 
rights,  duties  and  obligations,  power  and  author- 
ity, and  societal  functions.  They  think,  feel,  and 
act  similarly  and  live  and  function  among  other 
strata  as  more  or  less  unconscious  and  unorganized 
social  groups,  but  nevertheless  as  real  social  groups. 
(33,  p.  277) 


Human  Inequalities -a  Basic  Factor  in  Stratification 


In  the  preceding  chapter  we  briefly  discussed  the 
significance  of  division  of  labor  and  specialization 
of  function  and  role  in  the  location  of  variant 
individuals,  categories,  and  groups  in  society  as  an 
operative  entity.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  the  very  variability  of  these  societal  ele- 
ments implies  inequality.  Thus,  any  objective  ap- 
proach to  human  functioning  in  the  societal  scheme 
of  things  requires  the  fullest  recognition  of  the 
inequality  of  men  in  physical,  intellectual,  spiritual, 
and  volitional  capacity  and  of  the  infinitely  wide 
range  of  human  energy,  tastes,  qualities,  and  apti- 
tudes. Men  are  equal  only  in  their  common 
humanity,  although  in  a  democratic  society  they 
should  be  equal  in  their  common  opportunities.  If 


all  were  equal  in  capacity,  receipts,  or  contribu- 
tions, however,  there  would  be  a  dead  level  of 
mediocre  uniformity  in  social  action. 


Attitude  of  Individuals  toward  Equality 

Parenthetically,  we  may  speculate  whether  any- 
one really  wants  equality.  Intellectually  or  ration- 
ally we  assent  to  equality  of  opportunity,  but  our 
personality  drives  and  our  inner  hopes  in  many 
instances  seem  to  be  inclined  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  superiority  and  domination.  As  egos  we 
privately  resent  the  implication  of  equality  and 
find  ego-enhancement  in  superiority.  There  is  in 
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all  of  us  a  lurking  tendency  to  believe  that  every- 
one is  not  as  good  as  everyone  else.  Most  persons 
are  trying  to  differentiate  themselves  from  lower 
and  equal  strata  and  are  aspiring  to  some  status 
carrying  higher  prestige. 

The  demand  for  equality  is  not  a  demand  for 
universal  common  rank,  prestige,  and  privilege,  but 
rather  a  demand  for  the  right  to  achieve  status 
equal  to  some  ever-higher  rank.  The  elements 
most  vociferously  demanding  equality  are  actively 
striving  for  prestige  differentiation  from  their  rank 
and  kind. 


Effects  of  Inequality 

From  the  point  of  view  of  individual  function- 
ing in  a  societal  organization,  social  inequality  is 
an  unconsciously  evolved  device  whereby  persons, 
categories,  and  groups  are  assigned,  on  the  basis 
of  reigning  criteria,  places  and  functions  roughly 
appropriate  and  proportional  to  their  essential  ca- 
pacities, qualities,  interests,  cultural  characteristics, 
and  social  achievements.  That  the  results  are  not 
always  morally  acceptable  and  the  selective  proc- 
esses—either automatic  or  socially  devised— not  al- 
ways operating  fairly  and  efficiently  cannot  and 
need  not  be  admitted.  Says  Barnard: 

Without  differentiation  those  of  inferior  abil- 
ity are  constantly  in  a  position  of  disadvantage, 
under  pressure  to  exceed  their   capacities,  per- 


petually losing  in  a  race  in  which  no  handicaps 
are  recognized,  never  able  to  attain  expected 
goals  so  long  as  they  are  treated  as  the  equals  of 
those  who  are  in  fact  superior. 

And: 

Much  experience  demonstrates  that  those  who 
are  unequal  cannot  work  well  for  long  as  equals. 
But  experience  also  demonstrates  that  where  dif- 
ferences of  status  are  recognized  formally,  men 
of  very  unequal  abilities  and  importance  can  and 
do  work  together  well  for  long  periods.  (1) 

Ideally  the  stratification  system  provides  for  each 
individual  an  approximately  appropriate  niche  in 
the  levels  of  the  social  pyramid  or  layer  cake.  Cer- 
tain individuals  find  in  a  given  stratum  an  asylum 
or  refuge  within  which  they  have  a  better  chance 
of  adjustment  than  if  they  attempted  to  carry  on 
all  the  activities  with  all  their  requirements  of  the 
total  society.  Furthermore,  the  stratified  structure 
provides  a  graded  series  of  asylums  "such  that  a 
failure  at  one  level  is  redeemable  by  adjustment." 
(3,  pp.  42-43) 

One  could  at  this  point  examine  the  social  func- 
tions performed  by  a  stratification  system,  based  as 
it  is  upon  the  unavoidable  and  eternal  inequalities 
of  human  beings.  These  functions  will  be  more 
appropriately  analyzed  in  connection  with  the 
processes  of  social  ordination  and  accommodation 
which  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  society.* 


Relation  of  Statuses  to  the  Stratification  System 


The  array  of  statuses  of  a  society,  which  were 
previously  examined  as  to  their  general  significa- 
tion in  societal  organization,*  are  elemental  factors 
in  the  stratification  system.  The  statuses,  we  will 
recall,  are  the  functional-scalar  positions  which  in- 
dividuals, categories,  and  groups  occupy  in  a  social 
system.  Not  all  statuses  relate  to  stratification. 
There  are  both  nonhierarchical  and  hierarchical 
and  nonstratified  and  stratified  statuses.  The 
statuses  based  on  sex  and  age  and,  in  a  racially 
heterogeneous  social  system,  on  race,  on  charm  or 

•See  Chap.  10. 


friendliness,  or  on  other  personality  characteristics 
of  an  individual  occur  in  all  strata  and  exist  quite 
apart  from  stratum  position.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
functional-scalar  statuses  of  a  society  do  form  the 
ingredient  units  of  its  stratification  system. 


Generalized  Status 

As  noted  previously,  each  person  has  a  "gener- 
alized" status  in  which  the  most  socially  distinctive 

•See  Chap.  21. 
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and  important  of  his  various  particular  statuses 
have  most  weight.  In  American  society  the  items 
that  carry  much  weight  in  the  types  of  generalized 
statuses  are  the  wealth  and  income  and  material 
equipment  of  the  individual  considered  with  re- 
spect to  source,  kind,  and  amount,  his  kind  and 
level  of  education,  the  standing  of  his  family, 
especially  his  occupation,  and  usually  his  affiliation 
in  political,  religious,  recreational,  and  ethnic 
groups.* 

This  "cluster  of  statuses"  blends  or  combines  into 
what  Davis  aptly  refers  to  as  a  person's  "station." 
(9)  Each  society  has  an  array  of  stations,  which 
carry  different  social  valuations.  Each  station  has 
a  locus  on  a  vertical  or  hierarchical  scale  of  social 
prestige  and  power  and  has  attached  to  it  a  set  of 
interlocking  rights  and  obligations.  Some  stations 
are  higher  and  some  lower  on  this  scale. 


Members  of  a  Stratum 

The  fact  of  significance  here  is  that  the  mass  of 
persons  in  a  given  society  who  have  roughly  the 
same  station  constitute  what  is  generally  called  a 
"stratum."  There  is  vertical  social  distance*  be- 
tween the  incumbents  of  each  social  stratum,  and 
those  in  the  same  stratum  recognize  the  differences 
between  themselves  and  the  others. 

Thus,  the  generalized,  clustered  statuses,  as 
broadly  conceived  and  as  exercised  in  usual  prac- 
tice in  a  society,  come  to  be  equated  with  given 
strata.  Persons,  categories  of  persons,  and  groups 
are  identified,  classified,  rated,  and  marked  off 
from  others  according  to  their  stratum  location. 
This  principle  of  evaluation  and  distribution  of 
persons  is  the  essential  feature  of  a  stratification 
system. 


Stratification  Processes 


Undoubtedly  the  most  important  consideration 
in  the  functional  analysis  of  a  stratification  system 
is  an  understanding  of  the  constituent  processes  by 
which  such  a  structural-functional  organization  is 
developed  and  maintained.  If  we  are  to  have  use- 
ful engineering  possibilities,  we  must  know  not 
only  its  structural  features  and  forms,  but  also  how 
it  functions  and  why.  This  field  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  obscure,  and  intangible  aspects  of  strati- 
fication analysis,  since  it  requires  not  mere  recog- 
nition of  strata  and  surface  description,  which 
contribute  little  to  any  kind  of  analysis  of  proc- 
esses, but  penetrating  empirical  examination. 

Unfortunately,  such  an  analysis  of  the  processes 
of  stratification  is  the  least  touched  upon  and  least 
explored  aspect  of  this  social  phenomenon.  At  best 
the  data  and  principles  available  are  most  general 
and  are  largely  incidental  to  discussions  of  other 
more  obvious  aspects.  A  vast  amount  of  specific 
research  is  needed.  Because  of  this  inadequacy  our 
treatment  will  consist  largely  of  hypotheses  regard- 
ing stratification  processes  and  the  suggesting  of 
types  of  processes  which  should  be  investigated. 

*For  concrete  determinations  of  objectively  established 
criteria  of  status,  see  references  4;  5;  31. 


Stratification  is  a  continuous,  dynamic  aspect  of 
a  society.  Even  the  most  superficial  examination 
of  the  known  characteristics  and  functions  of  a 
stratification  system  demonstrates  that  it  is  com- 
pounded of  a  large  number  of  complex,  subtly 
operating  subprocesses.  At  this  stage  of  their  analy- 
sis the  following  types  of  processes  suggest  them- 
selves. 


General  Processes  of  Differentiation 

The  general  processes  of  differentiation  were 
discussed  in  part  in  the  preceding  chapter.  They 
involve  the  sociobiological  processes,  the  processes 
producing  variant  wealth  and  income  categories, 
ethnic  groups,  occupational  groups,  and  the  reli- 
gious and  political  differentiations.  They  include 
also  all  the  processes  in  division  of  labor  and 
specialization  of  function  as  these  specialize  and 
separate  along  functional  lines  individuals  and  cate- 
gories of  individuals  in  all  manner  of  social  activi- 
ties—economic, religious,  political,  educational,  and 
so  on. 

*To  be  treated  in  Chap.  15. 
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Processes  Creating  Social  Inequality 

These  processes  involve  such  varied  sociobiologi- 
cal,  socioeconomic,  and  sociocultural  processes  as 
those  which  produce  numerous  inequalities:  in 
earning  power  and  acquisition  of  wealth;  in  get- 
ting and  holding  property;  in  access  to  social  wel- 
fare, occupational  selection  and  advantage,  and 
cultural  opportunity;  in  the  transferal  to  children 
by  their  parents  of  propensities,  outlook,  objectives, 
and  culture,  and  the  stratum  into  which  individuals 
are  born.  (25,  p.  488)  Persons  are  not  born  equal, 
and  many  of  the  situations  and  occurrences  of  life 
preserve  these  inequalities  and  create  innumerable 
new  ones.  The  processes  that  produce  these  in- 
equalities are  the  very  essence  of  stratum  position. 


Processes  of  Selection  and  Position 
Assignment 

The  processes  that  determine  which  people  shall 
perform  certain  functions  and  wield  certain  author- 
ity are  important  to  our  analysis.  The  processes  of 
competition  and  struggle  are  both  involved.  By  and 
large,  competition  tests  basic  fitness  for  the  various 
positions.  As  persons  compete  with  each  other,  they 
express  preferences,  grasp  their  opportunities,  and 
strive  and  achieve  in  proportion  to  what  they  have 
to  put  into  the  undertaking.  Thus,  the  achievement 
of,  and  assignment  to,  a  more  or  less  appropriate 
status  can  be  acquired  in  some  measure  through 
competitive  accomplishment.  (68) 


evaluations  of  rank  categories.  The  position  in  the 
social  scale  of  any  individual  is  merely  the  objective 
manifestation  of  social  evaluations;  this  is  implied 
in  the  way  the  individual  and  his  qualities  are 
typically  treated  by  those  in  other  strata,  and  the 
way  others  are  treated  by  him.  It  seems  that  the 
value  of  a  stratum  is  based  on  what  its  members 
contribute  in  the  way  of  social  utility  to  the  society. 
This  is  not  in  terms  of  usefulness  as  such,  but  in 
terms  of  the  contribution  to  a  scale  of  values 
peculiar  to  the  specific  society.  In  the  United  States, 
for  example,  religion  is  valued  less  and  wealth 
more. 

In  general,  as  we  have  noted,  persons  to  whom 
a  given  set  of  standardized,  even  highly  institu- 
tionalized, values  are  attached  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  a  given  stratum. 


Processes  Establishing  Norms  and 
Expectations  of  Behavior 

Closely  related  to  the  valuation  processes  are 
those  whereby  an  integrated  set  of  standards  or 
normative  patterns  of  behavior  and  functional  per- 
formance are  established  and  fixed  for  each  cate- 
gory. Every  society  has  processes  whereby  the 
effective  expectations  of  behavior  in  the  positions 
of  superior  and  inferior,  of  superordinate  and  sub- 
ordinate, are  developed  and  maintained.  These 
include  processes  of  informal  influence  and  in- 
formal and  formal  education  of  all  ages  and  ranks. 


Processes  Providing  Graded  Valuations 

We  still  know  relatively  little  about  the  psycho- 
logical and  social-psychological  processes  whereby, 
through  individual  and  group  hedonic  and  moral 
experience,  values  arise  and  the  evaluations  of 
things,  situations,  persons,  and  groups  are  made. 
Here  we  are  concerned  especially  with  the  proc- 
esses of  evaluation  through  which  stratum  values 
are  established  and  accepted,  for  they  are  of  central 
importance  in  the  process  of  scaling.  Obviously, 
there  are  processes  of  moral  valuation  of  indi- 
viduals as  units  of  participation,  and  these  valua- 
tions are  parts  of  society's  theory  of  action.  (27,  pp. 
843-844) 

Every  community  and  society  develops  accepted 


Processes  of  Intrastratum  Integration 
and  Distinction 

There  are  operative  in  every  stratification  system 
processes  of  cooperation  and  processes  whereby 
common  interests,  common  consciousness  of  kind 
and  of  common  objective,  and  a  common  ideology 
are  developed  and  maintained.  These  give  the  par- 
ticular stratum  its  integrity  and  persistence. 

The  standing  of  individuals  within  a  stratum 
and  the  integrity  of  a  stratum  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  social  distance  maintained  between 
it  and  other  strata.  Strata  thus  employ  various 
means  and  develop  numerous  procedures  for  cre- 
ating and  fortifying  lines  of  distinction.  Among 
these  are  the  development  of  domination  attitudes 
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and  airs  of  hauteur  and  snobbishness,  interstratum 
etiquette  and  ritual,  theories  of  divine  right,  titles 
of  rank,  forms  of  salutation,  speech  customs,  and 
many  others.  The  upper  strata  protect  and  flatter 
themselves  by  organizing  exclusive  societies,  clubs, 
and  religious  denominations,  maintaining  unequal 
privileges  and  controls  over  property,  social  posi- 
tions, and  life  chances  generally,  practicing  philan- 
thropy and  charity  for  the  lower  strata,  inducing 
the  shifting  of  attention  from  the  bases  of  tension 
and  antagonism,  and  very  obviously  idealizing 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  for  all.  Various 
processes  are  in  effect  which  limit  contact  and 
communication  and  confine  these  to  highly  for- 
malized interstratum  relations,  which  are  mainly 
contractual  rather  than  free.  (37;  81,  pp.  619-622; 
101,  pp.  152-156;  120) 

These  imply  additional  processes  of  segregation 
as  to  place  of  residence,  organization  membership, 
companionship,  marriage  selection,  and  so  on,  and 
processes  of  inclusion  in  and  exclusion  and  rejec- 
tion from  strata,  and  the  bases  of  such  inclusion 
or  exclusion. 


Processes  of  Compliance  and 
Enforcement 

A  set  of  processes  are  in  effect  which  bring 
about  conformity  to  the  status  system  and  the 
social  enforcement  of  the  social  privileges  and  au- 
thority. They  are  the  cultural  patterning  of  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs,  the  internalizing  of  values,  and 
the  development  of  emotional  reactions  against 
violations  of  the  appropriate  patterns.  These  pro- 
duce acceptance  of,  and  conformity  to,  the  going 
system  of  positions.  There  are  also  the  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments  and  the  procedures 
whereby  this  system  maintains  more  or  less  effec- 
tively the  privileges  and  power  of  the  ranked 
groups.  Involved  also  are  those  processes  that  estab- 
lish patterns  conducive  to  the  efficient  management 
of  the  many  by  the  few  in  society. 


Processes  of  Ego-Enhancement 

Our  stratification  system  operates  in  part  as  a 
medium  of  ego  enhancement,  a  means  whereby  the 
potential  needs  for  self-distinction  are  satisfied. 
Thus,  there  are  psychological  processes  that  involve 


the  struggle  of  the  /'s  in  association  as  personality 
ascendancy,  personality  protection,  and  personality 
recovery  are  sought.  There  are  also  processes  relat- 
ing to  the  quest  for  the  favorable  mirrorings  of  self 
in  others  that  are  so  essential  to  emotional  and 
mental  health.  These,  in  turn,  are  reflected  in  social 
processes  as  persons  jointly,  and  often  under  great 
compulsion,  seek  these  essential  satisfactions.  Any 
system  of  graded  privileges  and  esteem  and  of 
graded  authority  carries  with  it  the  potential  needs 
of  self  and  group  distinction. 


Processes  of  Antagonism  and 
Aggression 

The  processes  that  produce  antagonism  and  ag- 
gression are  both  psychological  and  social  processes. 
In  every  stratification  system  individuals  and 
groups  have  anxieties  that  come  from  fear  of  loss 
of  status  and  strains  that  come  from  unrewarded 
or  punished  behavior.  There  are  also  the  tensions 
and  frustrations  involved  in  striving  for  appropri- 
ate behavior  to  achieve  status  and  frustrations  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  group  controls  the  services  and 
rewards  of  another.  These  anxieties,  tensions,  and 
frustrations  produce  prejudices,  antipathies,  antago- 
nistic processes,  and  efforts  at  sabotage  which  are 
inherent  in  such  a  system.  (7)  They  also  produce 
processes  of  exploitation  of  one  stratum  by  another 
as  each  seeks  to  preserve  its  position  and  use  it  in 
its  own  behalf. 

Furthermore,  there  are  invariably  processes  of 
aggression,  as  the  upper  strata  in  some  measure 
exploit  the  lower,  and  the  lower  seek  to  acquire 
some  of  the  rights  and  privileges  and  power  of  the 
upper.  Aggression  is  often  a  consequence  of  an- 
tagonism, and  antagonism  is  a  consequence  of  anx- 
iety and  frustration.  In  brief,  aggression  is  a  process 
of  relief  from  frustration. 


Processes  of  Total  Solidarity 

Finally,  in  a  society  with  a  stratification  system, 
with  its  inequalities,  strivings,  and  antagonisms, 
there  must  always  be  processes  that  are  conducive 
to  social  solidarity  and  over-all  operation,  if  the 
society  is  to  survive.  Stratification  always  involves 
tendencies  toward  the  equilibrium  of  the  hori- 
zontally arranged  structure.  Thus,  there  are  in- 
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tegrating  and  coordinating  processes  whereby 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  interdependent 
functions  of  the  specialized  strata  is  assured  in 
large-scale  formal  enterprises  of  all  kinds. 

Other  social  processes  maintain  and  reorganize 
working  relations  among  the  unequal,  separated, 
superior  and  inferior,  dominant  and  subordinate, 
and  often  discordant  elements,  and  enable  these 
elements  to  get  along  with  each  other.  These  are 
equilibrative  processes,*  and  of  these  accommoda- 


tion is  the  most  important,  for  it  grows  out  of  the 
recognition  that  conflict  and  inefficiency  cannot  go 
on.  It  consists  essentially  of  various  unconscious 
and  conscious  formalized  procedures  by  means  of 
which  at  least  temporary  adjustment  and  coopera- 
tion are  obtained  through  compromise,  toleration, 
conciliation,  mediation,  arbitration,  coercion,  sub- 
jugation, and  conversion.  Assimilation  and  amal- 
gamation affect  adjustment  and  compromise,  but 
less  frequently  and  less  extensively. 


Major  Kinds  of  Stratification 


There  are  different  kinds  of  stratification  in  a 
society.  These  different  forms  are  not  too  distinct. 
They  overlap  and  run  together  at  certain  points, 
and  some  elements  and  characteristics  of  each  occur 
in  the  others.  For  example,  closed  classes  are  much 
like  castes;  ethnic  strata  are  essentially  castes,  but 
tend  to  have  classes  within  each. 

These  various  forms  of  social  stratification  all 
consist  of  categories  of  persons  located  along  a  ver- 
tical continuum,  but  each  varies  in  the  rigidity  of 
the  dividers,  or  points  of  transition,  along  the 
continuum.  In  fact,  there  are  various  status  con- 
tinua.  In  some,  movement  up  or  down  is  possible, 
and  is  even  characteristic  of  the  form  of  system; 
in  others,  rank  and  status  are  relatively  permanent 
and  fixed.  All  involve  in-group  and  out-group  or- 
ganization of  the  society.  All  the  stratification  sub- 
systems, however,  have  common  characteristics  of 
a  stratification  system,  serve  somewhat  similar 
functions,  and  develop  out  of  and  involve  the 
operation  of  various  combinations  of  the  processes 
presented. 

No  all-inclusive  inventory  and  classification  of 
historically  known  forms  of  stratification  systems 
is  intended  here.  We  are  concerned  primarily  with 
the  more  commonly  recurring  types  that  character- 
ize the  American  stratum  system.  We  shall  examine 
the  class  system,  including,  for  purposes  of  clarifi- 
cation and  contrast,  a  brief  treatment  of  castes  and 
estates;  ethnic  stratification;  and  briefly  intragroup 
and  intraorganizational  stratification,  since  this 
latter  is  of  increasing  importance  in  our  structural- 
functional  system. 

*To  be  analyzed  in  Chap.  21. 


The  Class  System 

The  class  system  has  certain  general  characteris- 
tics, and  it  develops  under  special  conditions  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  forms  of  stratification. 

Nature  and  Importance  of  the  American  Class 
System.  The  American  class  system  epitomizes 
stratification,  for  it  involves  the  arraying  of  the 
entire  population  in  pyramidal  or  layer-cake  form. 
Each  layer  relates  to  a  corresponding  level  in  the 
social  hierarchy,  based  on  gradients  of  evaluation, 
and  the  constituents  of  each  grade  have  their  per- 
sonalized statuses  and  also  an  impersonal  hier- 
archical status  determined  by  their  class  position. 
No  community  is  free  from  class  distinctions,  and 
everyone  of  necessity  belongs  to  some  class. 

In  spite  of  the  universality  and  inevitability  of 
the  class  system,  the  empirical  connotation  of  the 
word  "class"  is  comparatively  loose  and  is  scantily 
defined.  Social  classes  themselves  seem  to  be  some- 
what nebulous,  and  no  standard  and  generally 
accepted  concepts  exist.  Some  usages  of  the  term 
are  substantive  in  nature;  others  are  classificatory. 
(60;  76;  77;  88;  93;  103) 

There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  combi- 
nation of  factors  or  distinguishing  characteristics 
that  delineate  a  social  class.  The  great  variety  of 
criteria,  or  measures,  used  in  different  studies  to 
identify  class  members  and  of  gradations  of  social 
appraisal  attests  the  absence  of  standard  identifiable 
and  determinate  referents.  An  almost  unlimited 
number  of  distinctions  is  possible.  It  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  specify  the  number  of  classes  into  which 
a  typical  community  or  society  is  divided.  In  fact, 
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there  are  almost  as  many  schemes  of  class  division 
as  there  are  social  scientists  who  make  them. 

The  traditional  American  class  division  is  into 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes.  Warner  and  asso- 
ciates, in  their  study  of  classes,  have  fixed  upon 
a  refinement  of  this  three-part  division  and  use 
six:  upper  upper,  upper  lower,  upper  middle, 
lower  middle,  upper  lower,  and  lower  lower.  (54; 
55;  114;  see  also  21;  104)  Hollingshead  found  five, 
which  he  designates  merely  by  Roman  numerals 
(I,  II,  III,  IV,  V).  (46)  Centers,  in  his  rather 
comprehensive  review,  posits  four  main  American 
classes  and  the  basis  of  self-identification  with  a 
class  name:  upper  (3  percent  of  the  population), 
middle  (43  percent),  working  (51  percent),  and 
lower  (1  percent),  with  2  percent  of  the  population 
saying  "Don't  know"  or  "Don't  believe  in  classes." 
(67) 

The  number  of  classes  yielded  by  any  method 
of  demarcation  will  vary,  not  only  with  the  firm- 
ness of  the  distinctions,  but  also  with  the  points  of 
comparison.  Most  differentiations  into  social  classes 
are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  often  of  the 
moment. 

A  further  complication  is  the  fact  that  classes 
in  American  society  are  highly  fluid  and  continu- 
ally changing  and  that  the  class  situation  in  each 
community  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  almost 
unique.  The  class  structure  of  a  community  may 
vary  according  to  age,  size,  population  (especially 
as  affected  by  ethnic  factors),  complexity,  historical 
and  cultural  background,  economy,  urban  or  rural 
nature,  and  geographic  location. 

Yet  the  objectively  discernible  reality  of  social 
classes  in  American  life  is  unquestioned.  All  in- 
vestigations concur  that  the  concept  of  class  deals 
with  a  stratification  of  a  population.  A  class  is  a 
horizontal  category  of  persons  and  families  set  off 
from  the  rest  by  institutionalized  social  status. 
Each  class  has  a  place  in  the  rank  hierarchy  of 
status  groups,  and  consequently,  relations  between 
classes  are  of  a  superior-inferior  nature.  From  the 
standpoint  of  groups  a  class  is  a  secondary  group 
with  in-group  features  that  fulfills  certain  functions 
and,  together  with  the  other  classes,  constitutes  a 
class  system  that  functions  as  a  whole. 

In  our  class  system  each  class  has  a  fairly  dis- 
tinctive pattern  of  traits,  a  set  of  more  or  less 
exclusive  and  restricted  participations  within  the 
limited  group,  a  stratum  solidarity,  and  more  or 


less  formalized  out-group  relations  with  all  other 
classes.  The  individual  member  is  accorded  com- 
munity status  based  on  his  class  affiliation  which  is 
quite  independent  of  his  own  intrinsic  traits  or 
behavior.  This  gives  him  at  any  given  time,  and 
depending  upon  his  class,  a  fairly  distinctive  set  of 
privileges  and  disprivileges,  esteems  and  dises- 
teems,  freedoms  and  restrictions,  opportunities  and 
limitations.  A  wording  conception  of  a  class  system 
is  a  construct,  that  is,  an  effort  to  devise  a  con- 
ception of  the  structural-functional-valuational  stra- 
tum situation  that  corresponds  roughly  to  actuality 
in  a  given  society.  Finally,  classes,  of  necessity,  are 
hierarchically  superimposed  upon  each  other,  with 
each  class  having  a  hierarchical  position. 

Classes  are  a  mass  phenomenon.  This  is  illumi- 
nated by  pointing  out  what  classes  are  not.  Classes 
are  not  natural,  organic  entities,  such  as  families, 
or  cleavage  groupings  reflecting  biological  determi- 
nants, such  as  sex  or  age  groups.  They  are  not 
mere  statistical  categories,  such  as  classifications  of 
persons  or  families  based  on  property  owned,  in- 
come received,  or  years  of  formal  education.  They 
are  not  purely  occupationally  classified  entities, 
such  as  executives,  or  professionals,  or  skilled  or 
laborers.  They  are  not  ecological  groupings  on  the 
basis  of  residence,  however  select  it  may  be.  They 
are  not  communities,  that  is,  fundamental  group- 
ings of  individuals  with  homogeneous  ends,  con- 
sciously participating  in  and  sharing  a  relatively 
complete  way  of  life.  A  class  does  not  constitute  a 
homogeneous  or  completely  interdependent  system. 

Finally— and  this  is  important— classes  are  not 
associations,  that  is,  purposive  organizations  or 
instrumentalities  for  the  furtherance  of  particular 
group  interests  or  ends,  for  they  have  no  defined 
ends  or  purposes.  Some  of  the  constituent  mem- 
bers, however,  may  become  purposive  when  they 
combine  and  organize  to  pursue  definite  economic 
or  political  objectives,  as,  for  example,  when  they 
become  the  basic  element  of  political  parties  or 
social  movements. 

Salient  Characteristics  of  a  Class  System.    But 

what  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  social 
classes?  The  extant  knowledge  regarding  social 
classes  enables  us  to  draw  at  least  a  tentative  list  of 
typical  characteristics,  most  cogently  presented  in 
the  form  of  criteria,  which  distinguish  social  classes 
in  general  from  other  forms  of  stratification. 
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Permissive  Social  Mobility.  The  original  posi- 
tion in  a  class  stratum,  as  in  all  other  forms  of 
strata,  is  acquired  at  birth  by  succession  from  the 
parents.  Thus,  the  original  class  of  every  person  is 
the  class  of  his  family  at  his  birth.  However,  in  a 
class  system  as  distinct  from  a  caste  system,  an 
estate  system,  and  a  racial-group  stratification  sys- 
tem, there  is  no  permanent  or  formal  fixity.  In  a 
social-class  system  there  is  "a  constant  milling  of 
social-status  atoms."  (69,  p.  149)  Theoretically, 
there  is  a  legal  openness,  that  is,  any  position  in 
the  hierarchy  of  ranks  is  open  to  any  individual 
or  family  by  virtue  of  achievement.  All  symbols  of 
class  (wealth,  neighborhood,  culture,  level  of  liv- 
ing, affiliations,  associations)  and  all  perquisites 
(prestige,  rights,  power)  theoretically  are  accessible 
to  everyone,  provided  that  he  has  the  necessary 
requirements  in  the  way  of  family,  earning  ca- 
pacity, and  motivation.* 

Actually,  there  is  considerable  shifting  to  higher 
and  lower  classes.  The  movement  that  is  aspired 
to  is  upward,  but  it  is  directed  "against  a  power- 
ful 'social  gravity'  that  brings  down  the  less  effi- 
cient competitors  relentlessly."  (69,  p.  149) 

Nevertheless,  as  Goldschmidt  points  out  (75), 
although  our  class  system  permits  and  even  encour- 
ages social  mobility,  most  community  studies 
indicate  that  most  persons  remain  in  the  economic 
and  social  status  to  which  they  were  born,  moving 
neither  significantly  upward  nor  downward. 

Related  to  permissive  social  mobility  as  a  char- 
acteristic of  a  class  system  is  the  fact  that  although 
most  marriage  is  endogamous,  that  is,  it  occurs 
between  persons  of  approximately  the  same  social 
class,  exogamous  marriage  is  allowed.  In  fact,  mar- 
riage with  someone  of  higher  class  is  often  sought 
and  approved.  Thus,  in  contrast  to  a  caste  system, 
where  marriage  is  always  endogamous,  marriage 
in  a  class  system  may  be  either  endogamous  or 
exogamous.  (132) 

Multiple  Criteria  and  Expressions  of  Rank 
and  Status.  Of  primary  significance  in  any  un- 
derstanding of  social  classes  are  the  bases  upon 
which  the  rank,  status,  and  roles  of  any  given  class 
of  the  system  rest.  Although  classes  are  part  of  the 
system  of  social  stratification,  they  are  special  types 
of  strata  with  special  implicit  principles  of  evalua- 
tion. Sorokin  points  out  that  they  are  multibonded 

*This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  some  detail  in 
Chap.  15. 


strata.  (110,  p.  266)  Contrary  to  the  views  of 
Marxists  and  other  one-track  oversimplifiers  of  so- 
cial phenomena,  the  factors  and  characteristics  that 
distinguish  and  tie  together  the  members  of  a  given 
class  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  complex.  It  is 
not  simply  a  matter,  for  example,  of  property 
holding  or  lack  of  property,  of  high  occupation  or 
low  occupation,  of  much  education  or  little  edu- 
cation. Obviously,  also,  the  bases  of  evaluation  are 
not  of  equal  weight.  We  must  distinguish  between 
primary,  secondary,  and  subordinate  principles  of 
evaluation,  or  indicators  of  quality,  and  their  rela- 
tive significance  in  the  formation  of  classes  and 
subclasses. 

The  criteria  and  expressions  of  class  are  also 
classified  as  objective,  or  directly  observable  and 
determinable,  characteristics  and  subjective,  or 
inner  and  social  psychic,  characteristics. 

Only  the  more  commonly  current  criteria  and 
characteristics  of  classes  in  American  society  will 
be  examined.  Even  so,  the  list  is  formidable. 

The  various  classes  have  different  directly  ob- 
servable external,  or  objective,  characteristics, 
which  take  several  forms. 

1.  The  socioeconomic  criteria  are  primary  deter- 
minants of  classes  which  differ  in  economic  con- 
ditions and  activities.  There  are  variations  in 
wealth  or  property  or  property  ownership:  the 
well-to-do,  those  of  moderate  means,  those  of  lim- 
ited means,  and  the  indigent.  Long-standing  indi- 
vidual or  family  wealth  is  usually  more  honorific 
than  recently  acquired  wealth  (that  of  the  nouveau 
riche)  apparently  because  in  the  course  of  the 
generations  the  sweat  essential  to  wealth  acquisi- 
tion has  been  deodorized,  and  the  quality  of  activi- 
ties essential  to  its  acquisition  have  been  ennobled 
by  time  and  forgetfulness.  Finer  gradations  depend 
upon  income,  its  amount,  nature,  and  source,  that 
is,  whether  it  comes  from  interest  and  profits,  rent, 
salary,  or  mere  wages. 

Occupation  is  an  exceedingly  important  class 
determinant  and  closely  related  to  property  and 
income.  Innumerable  categorizings  of  occupations 
exist,  but  the  following  list  is  fairly  concise  and 
representative  of  American  society  and  indicates 
descending  rank  and  prestige:  executives  of  large 
businesses,  usually  corporations,  and  high  govern- 
ment officials;  members  of  the  highly  qualified 
professions;  operators  of  medium-sized  businesses; 
semiprofessional  and  white-collar  employees;  farm 
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owners  and  operators;  foremen  and  skilled  work- 
ers; farm  tenants;  semiskilled  workers;  unskilled 
and  farm  laborers.  Of  course,  there  are  always 
personal  and  local  variations  and  exceptions.  (2a, 
pp.  305-306) 

Important  factors  in  the  classification  of  occupa- 
tions are  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  occu- 
pation, such  as  its  complexity,  requisite  mental  and 
social  qualities,  remuneration,  prestige,  level  of 
skill  demanded,  attractiveness  or  freedom  from 
repugnant  qualities,  routine  or  manual  nature,  and 
degree  of  domination  or  subordination  which  the 
occupation  carries  with  it.* 

The  standard  and  plane  of  living  and  consump- 
tion always  constitute  an  important  set  of  criteria. 
Wealth,  income,  and  occupation  must  be  translated 
into  appropriate  symbols  of  status  rank  and  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  behavior  in  the  several 
community  contexts.  How  do  the  different  classes 
spend  their  wealth  and  income  and  display  their 
social-economic  acumen?  Notably  on  the  follow- 
ing: the  ecological  area  of  residence  (neighbor- 
hood) ;  cost  or  rental,  physical  condition,  furnish- 
ings, and  operation  of  the  home;  the  car;  personal 
services  of  others  enjoyed  and  displayed;  food  and 
clothing.  All  these  relate  to  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  control  and  use  of  economic  goods 
and  services  and  are  evidences  of  social  superiority 
or  inferiority. 

The  upper  classes  have  preferred  or  more  hon- 
orific occupations  and  generally  higher  economic 
position,  and  these  socioeconomic  factors  are  of 
primary  importance  in  determining  the  class  posi- 
tion of  any  person  or  family.  They  reflect  the 
functions  that  the  incumbents  perform,  determine 
in  considerable  part  their  rank  and  status,  and 
serve  as  the  bases  of  their  prestige,  rights,  social 
power,  and  authority.  In  general,  the  ruling  groups 
in  all  manner  of  activities— economic,  political,  even 
religious— in  a  class  system  are  such  by  virtue  of 
their  wealth. 

2.  Important  among  criteria  of  the  cultural  and 
social-political  category  are  the  amount  and  kind 

*Says  Sorokin:  "The  occupations  that  require  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  are  highly  important  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  those  that  consist  of  intellectual  creative  work 
of  sociocultural  organization  and  control,  have  regularly 
been  the  superior  occupations.  The  occupations  consisting 
of  manual,  uncreative  work,  requiring  low  intelligence 
for  their  performance,  have  regularly  been  the  most  in- 
ferior." (33,  p.  286;  also  14;  15;  81,  pp.  479-580) 


of  formal  education.  Those  who  have  attended  or 
graduated  from  college  rate  higher  than  those  who 
have  had  only  some  amount  of  high  school  or 
trade  school  education,  and  these,  in  turn,  rate 
higher  than  those  who  have  attended  only  elemen- 
tary schools.  There  are  also  obvious  gradations  of 
prestige  among  the  colleges  and  schools.  Skill  in 
the  fine  arts  or  at  least  some  patronage  of  them  is 
important,  as  is  also  the  devotion  of  leisure  time  to 
intellectual  and  cultural  achievement.  The  very 
recreational  activities  of  the  individuals  or  families 
are  determinants  of  prestige,  as  are  the  political 
and  social  views  that  they  hold.  Additional  dis- 
tinguishing criteria  of  quality  are  a  cultivated 
demeanor,  polite  speech  patterns,  good  manners 
and  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  etiquette, 
and  participation  in  certain  symbolic  social  rituals, 
such  as  teas,  debuts,  and  the  like. 

3.  Family,  family  reputation,  and  \inship  affilia- 
tion are  also  important  determinants  of  classes. 
Whether  an  individual  comes  of  a  prominant  fam- 
ily or  an  inconspicuous  one,  of  a  good  family  or  a 
no-account  one,  is  a  rating  factor  that  often  oper- 
ates to  his  advantage  quite  apart  from  personal 
characteristics  and  economic  or  other  achievement. 
The  length  and  eminence  of  recorded  lineage  is 
also  a  factor,  for  prestige  inheres  in  being  the 
descendant  of  an  old  family  or  a  Mayflower  de- 
scendant, and  so  on. 

4.  The  affiliation  with,  and  participation  in,  dif- 
ferent \inds  of  associations  and  organizations  com- 
prise another  important  class-determining  factor. 
Who  associates  with  whom?  In  the  main  the 
members  of  different  classes  belong  to  differently 
ranked  formal  and  informal  organizations.  With 
respect  to  religious  affiliation,  there  is  an  important 
difference  between  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  or 
Congregational  Church  and  to  the  Holy  Rollers. 
(91)  The  upper  classes  belong  to  the  prestige- 
carrying  leisure-time  organizations,  such  as  country 
clubs,  athletic  clubs,  study  and  discussion  clubs, 
garden  clubs.  The  lower-middle  and  lower  classes 
belong  to  bowling  clubs  or  nationality  organiza- 
tions. Even  the  fraternal  organizations  and  service 
clubs  have  differential  ranking  and  give  graded 
status.  Some  men  belong  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  others  to  a  union. 

5.  Possibly  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  upper- 
class  position  carries  with  it  some  element  of  obli- 
gation and  the  necessity  of  leadership,  many  mem- 
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bers  of  the  upper  classes  are  active  in  promoting 
community  interests.  It  is  desirable  to  be  civic- 
minded  and  actively  engaged  in  community 
service,  such  as  youth  activities,  community  beau- 
tification,  community  philanthropy,  and  uplift. 
Such  activity  is  in  fact  an  essential  "badge." 

6.  Race  and  nativity  are  significant  determinants 
of  class  standing.  Ethnicity  is  such  a  weighty  di- 
vider and  ranking  factor  that  it  produces  its  own 
special  kind  of  stratification,  which  will  be  exam- 
ined below.  But  it  also  enters  into  current  Ameri- 
can class  ranking.  Negroes,  Indians,  Mexicans, 
and  Orientals  are  practically  excluded  from  white 
class  consideration.  European  nativity  and  nation- 
ality are  important  in  class  determination.  In  many 
communities  upper-class  rating  requires  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  northwestern  European  origin.  To  have 
descended  from  southern  or  eastern  European  na- 
tionals places  a  person  in  the  lower  categories. 
Length  of  sojourn  in  the  United  States  is  another 
important  factor.  Old  American  stocks  are  rated 
higher  than  the  recent  arrivals  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

7.  Occasionally,  personality  characteristics  enter 
into  class  ranking,  augmenting  or  diminishing  the 
prestige  and  authority  of  the  individual  and  in  part 
counteracting  the  significance  of  other  factors.  An 
open-minded,  friendly,  and  helpful  person  has  so- 
cial lubricants  and  aids  that  may  help  him  achieve 
the  higher  brackets;  the  unfriendly  and  hostile 
persons,  those  hard  to  get  along  with,  the  trouble- 
makers, and  those  who  are  just  different  may  find 
the  class  avenue  closed  to  them.* 

These  criteria  and  factors  and  some  others  in 
special  instances  all  blend  together  into  a  con- 
figuration for  each  individual's  and  each  family's 
class  ranking.  In  locating  individuals  only  certain 
criteria  in  special  combination  will  be  involved. 
Economic,  cultural,  ethnic,  and  personality  factors 
may  override  each  other,  as  a  given  community 
makes  allowances  with  respect  to  some  criteria  and 
gives  more  emphasis  to  others.  There  are  always 
variations  and  exceptions. 

The  respective  weighting  of  criteria  and  the  im- 
portant combinations  of  criteria  vary  also  from 
community  to  community  and  in  the  same  com- 
munity at  different  times.  The  ingredients  and 

*For  concrete  instances  of  the  appearance  of  these  objec- 
tive criteria  in  communities  whose  class  systems  have 
been  recently  studied,  see  references  46,  pp.  66-120;  57, 
pp.  38-54. 


dimensions  of  class  may  and  do  change.  New 
communities  whose  growth  has  been  rapid  and 
whose  population  is  heterogeneous  and  mobile  will 
have  rather  blurred  and  fluctuating  class  criteria; 
older  communities  are  more  likely  to  have  estab- 
lished classes  and  fixed  and  readily  observable 
criteria.  But  always  there  is  an  ambivalence,  a  ten- 
dency toward  a  competitive  contrasting  and  balanc- 
ing of  the  socioeconomic,  ethnic,  cultural,  and 
other  factors. 

The  various  classes  have,  in  addition  to  the  ob- 
jective characteristics,  subjective  and  social  psychic 
characteristics,  that  is,  a  class-consciousness.  Class 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  external  aspects,  the  more 
or  less  well-defined  and  objectively  determinable 
common  patterns  and  types  of  social  action;  it  is 
also  a  "condition  within,"  for  both  the  individual 
and  the  family  constituents  of  classes  and  for  a 
given  class  as  a  distinguishable  entity.  The  mem- 
bers of  each  class  as  a  whole  have  class-conscious- 
ness—a consciousness  of  membership  and  similarity 
—even  though  they  may  be  differentiated  and 
heterogeneous  in  many  other  respects. 

This  corporate  class-consciousness  unites  and 
gives  cohesion  to  the  whole  group  sharing  similar 
status.  It  grows  out  of  the  competitive,  conflictive, 
and  cooperative  relations  of  the  different  classes 
with  each  other.  The  more  pronounced  the  compe- 
tition or  conflict,  the  sharper  is  this  class-conscious- 
ness. But  it  is  ever  present  and  is  evidenced 
inwardly  if  not  outwardly  in  every  interclass 
relationship. 

Class-consciousness  is  compounded  of  common 
problems  and  common  interests:  common  eco- 
nomic, moral,  and  cultural  attitudes,  values,  aspira- 
tions, and  objectives;  common  sentiments  and  tra- 
ditions; common  convictions  on  social  matters; 
common  patterns  of  thought;  and  common  code 
and  ideology.  It  is  ingrained  through  unconscious 
acquisition  and  both  informal  and  formal  education 
and  indoctrination. 

The  individual  member  has  a  class-dominated 
state  of  mind.  In  his  relationship  to  other  members 
of  his  class,  he  is  confident  that  he  is  in  harmony 
with  them  and  can  meet  them  on  equal  terms.  He 
has  a  sense  of  identification  with  the  given  class 
and  a  feeling  of  belonging  to  it  and  an  accompany- 
ing sense  of  estrangement  from  other  classes.  He 
is  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  all  other  classes, 
especially  those  below  him,  even  though  he  feels 
superior  to  them,  and  is  resentful  of  his  present 
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exclusion  from  the  classes  above  him,  to  which  he 
feels  inferior.  (66;  72;  74;  78;  84;  92) 

Unless  this  class-consciousness  is  present,  no 
matter  what  other  criteria  are  used  as  a  means  of 
identification,  we  do  not  have  that  sociological  col- 
lectivity known  as  a  class,  but  merely  some  logical 
or  statistical  category  or  type. 

Summarizing  the  objective  and  subjective  fea- 
tures of  social  classes,  we  may  say  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  have  a  fairly  uniform  set  of  life 
conditions  and  are  characterized  by  similar  or 
common  ways  of  life  in  the  form  of  common 
economic  production  and  consumption  activities, 
common  organizations,  common  social  participa- 
tions and  informal  and  formal  group  affiliations, 
common  cultural  level,  and  similar  or  related 
ethnicity.  Each  class  has  a  certain  range  and  modal 
average  of  behavior,  and  the  activities  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  class  with  each  other  are  more  nu- 
merous and  more  alike  than  those  with  other 
classes. 

Each  class  is  also  a  psychologically  similar  entity 
of  persons  with  common  interests,  sentiments,  and 
values  and  common  patterns  of  thought.  It  is 
united  by  a  strong  in-group  consciousness  and  feels 
itself  to  be  apart  from  the  other  classes  and  differ- 
ent from  them,  for  they  are  felt  to  be  out-groups 
and  are  always  reacted  to  as  such. 

A  class  system,  when  it  occurs,  is  in  a  sense  a 
"natural";  that  is,  in  contrast  to  caste  and  estate 
systems,  it  develops  because  of  certain  peculiar  and 
more  or  less  determinable  historical,  social,  and 
cultural  contributory  factors  and  conditions.  These 
factors  and  conditions  explain  in  some  degree  the 
rank  and  status  gradations  based  on  differences  in 
wealth,  income,  occupation,  scale  of  consumption, 
education,  good  breeding,  ethnicity,  and  so  on;  the 
graded  differences  in  social  prestige,  privilege,  obli- 
gation, power,  and  authority;  and  especially  the 
key  characteristic— permissive  mobility  up  and 
down  the  social  ladder.  Space  permits  us  to  allude 
only  to  the  more  important  of  these  contributory 
factors,  but  a  functional  knowledge  of  the  class 
systems  requires  an  awareness  of  these  special  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  formation  and  existence  of 
social  classes. 

Increase  and  Differences  of  Wealth.  The  in- 
crease of  wealth  arising  out  of  new  inventions, 
discoveries,  and  technologies  always  produces 
modification  conditions  conducive  to  modification 
of  class  arrangements  and  the  formation  of  new 


classes.  It  relates  to  a  changing,  and  often  an  ex- 
panding, economy,  for  class  systems  seldom  exist 
in  stationary  economies.  Prizes  of  wealth  attract 
the  able  and  ambitious  and  also  those  who  are  on 
the  spot  of  economic  opportunity  and  therefore 
able  to  exploit  new  lands,  forests,  and  mineral  and 
other  natural  resources. 

The  inequalities  of  wealth  are  due  to  personal 
dissimilarities,  especially  in  talent  and  in  ability  to 
achieve  power.  Wealth  gives  power  over  others 
and  usually  results  in  actual  administration  of  eco- 
nomic enterprise  or  the  right  to  delegate  that 
function  to  others.  The  absence  of  wealth  means 
the  necessity  of  working  for  others  and  under  their 
direction,  for  the  less  wealthy  and  the  poor  have 
subordinate  positions.  Wealth  thus  is  a  badge  of 
achievement,  a  basis  for  high  esteem  and  power. 
It  tends  to  become  a  more  or  less  permanent  ele- 
ment in  pre-eminence,  since  it  provides  the  succes- 
sive generations  with  the  opportunity  for  education, 
political  influence,  economic  security,  and  so  on, 
thus  assuring  superior  life  chances  to  its  hereditary 
holders. 

Social  Complexity  and  Its  Related  Specializa- 
tion. There  is  always  a  tendency  for  social  ranks 
to  become  more  numerous  and  finely  divided  as 
the  social  organization  becomes  more  complex. 
Significant  are  the  increasing  numbers  of  persons, 
the  growing  biological,  psychological,  and  ethnic 
heterogeneity  of  population,  and  the  multiplication 
and  specialization  of  occupations.  Many  different 
types  of  specialization  of  function  appear,  each 
requiring  different  qualities  of  personality  and  life 
among  the  members  of  the  society. 

The  occupations  themselves  carry  different  de- 
grees of  honor  and  prestige  on  the  basis  of  their 
intellectual  and  administrative  or  menial  and  man- 
ual nature.  The  honored  occupations  elevate  those 
engaged  in  them,  whereas  lower  occupations  de- 
grade their  workers.  The  various  divisions  of  labor 
and  specializations  of  function  provide  infinite 
shadings  of  opportunity  and  achievement.  Large 
numbers  of  diverse  peoples  in  a  society  pursuing 
complex  activities  and  functioning  in  a  multiplic- 
ity of  ways  result  in  individuals  and  categories  of 
people  being  evaluated  and  ranked.  Simple  societies 
have  few  classes,  since  the  conditions  are  not  con- 
ducive to  them  and  do  not  require  them. 

Intellectual,  Political,  and  Economic  Free- 
doms. The  bases  of  both  physical  and  social  mo- 
bility   are    intellectual,    political,    and    economic 
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freedoms,  which  are  essential  features  of  a  class 
system.  Classes  can  appear  only  when  there  is  free- 
dom of  thought,  invention,  and  research;  only 
when  there  is  religious  tolerance  and  freedom  of 
worship  and  choice  of  religious  affiliation;  only 
when  political  conditions  permit  freedom  of  physi- 
cal movement  across  community  borders  enabling 
people  to  embrace  opportunities  elsewhere  as  well 
as  to  profit  by  freedom  of  political  action;  only 
when  economic  freedom  permits  utilization  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

These  freedoms  permit  competition  to  operate 
with  considerable  facility,  make  possible  social 
mobility,  and  provide  the  elements  of  individualism 
and  liberalism  by  furnishing  opportunity  for  the 
individual  to  pull  himself  out  of  his  class  into  a 
higher  one.  These  freedoms  make  possible  flexi- 
bility of  rank  and  status  and  are  essential  features 
of  a  class  system. 

Movement  and  Contact  of  Ethnic  Groups. 
The  weakening  of  political  barriers  and  the  avail- 
ability of  efficient,  cheap,  and  accessible  transpor- 
tation facilities  have  aided  the  movement  and 
contact  of  ethnic  groups.  Frequently,  in  a  given 
area,  a  clash  of  values,  beliefs,  and  ways  of  life 
generally  of  culturally  diverse  peoples  results.  The 
distinction  between  native  stocks  and  foreigners,  or 
"lower  races,"  appears.  The  native  populations 
usually  have  a  more  homogeneous  culture,  whereas 
the  other  racial  or  immigrant  peoples  have  no  com- 
mon culture.  The  native  groups  concentrate  on  the 
managerial,  professional,  skilled,  and  other  hon- 
orific occupations,  and  the  immigrants  are  forced 
to  take  menial  jobs.  The  natives  are  superior  and 
dominant;  the  others,  inferior  and  subordinate. 

Universal  Educational  Facilities.  In  systems 
of  rigid  stratification  educational  opportunities  are 
usually  confined  to  the  select  few  of  the  higher 
levels,  but  with  universal  or  mass  education,  edu- 
cational opportunities  are  at  least  theoretically 
available  to  all.  This  means  that  another  agency 
contributing  to  permissive  mobility  is  available  to 
persons  unequal  in  ability  and  motivation.  The 
opportunities  that  the  mass  educational  system  pro- 
vides make  possible  the  climbing  of  the  social 
ladder.  The  system  also  functions  as  a  relatively 
efficient  selective  agent  in  determining  abilities 
and  qualities  essential  to  given  rank  and  status.* 

*On  conditions  out  of  which  class  systems  grow,  see 
30;  89;  94;  109. 


The  Social  and  Individual  Effects  of  a  Class 
System.  The  class  organization  of  a  community 
has  a  profound  effect  upon  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  that  community  as  a  sociological 
entity  and  upon  the  behavior,  psychological  reac- 
tions, relationships,  and  destiny  of  the  individuals 
in  the  community. 

Socially,  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  discussion 
of  a  stratification  system,  a  class  system  also  gives 
at  least  a  temporary  fixity  and  a  predictability  to 
the  behavior  of  the  population  which  may  prove 
important  to  the  smooth  running  of  the  social 
order.  It  assigns  rank  and  status,  functional  obliga- 
tions and  duties,  rights  and  privileges,  and  power 
and  authority.  As  such,  it  has  a  stabilizing  influ- 
ence, especially  in  quiet  times,  but  in  times  of  rapid 
and  great  change,  antagonisms  are  likely  to  develop 
between  classes  and  to  have  a  disorganizing  effect. 

For  the  individual  his  class  position  constitutes 
a  network  of  social  and  psychological  influences 
that  affect  and  effect  his  personality  development 
and  his  every  act.  Especially  through  the  rather 
definite  culture  of  the  class— its  ethos,  standards, 
and  norms  for  all  sorts  of  behavior— his  class  posi- 
tion provides  him  with  many  of  his  social  instiga- 
tions, life  goals,  and  sanctions,  and  with  much  of 
his  symbolic  world  and  its  evaluations.  (7;  79;  114, 
pp.  v-vii,  24-32) 

Warner  and  associates  point  out  that  business- 
men who  make,  sell,  and  advertise  all  manner  of 
merchandise,  including  magazines,  motion  pic- 
tures, articles  of  utility,  and  wearing  apparel,  are 
forever  at  the  mercy  of  the  evaluations  of  their 
customers,  "for  their  products  are  not  only  items  of 
utility  for  those  who  buy  but  powerful  symbols  of 
status  and  social  class."  (114,  p.  vii)  Kornhauser, 
in  a  recent  study  of  the  relations  of  public  opinion 
and  social  class,  shows  that  class  differences  are 
highly  pertinent,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
issues  that  obviously  and  directly  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  different  class  levels  differently.  He  says, 
for  example: 

Rather  consistently  the  lower  income  groups 
are  more  in  favor  of  government  control  of  bus- 
iness and  extending  government  welfare  activi- 
ties, sacrificing  certain  institutional  property 
rights  and  unlimited  opportunities  for  individual 
achievement  in  the  interests  of  increasing  secur- 
ity, overcoming  the  concentration  of  influence  in 
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the  hands  of  the  wealthy.  There  is  also  evidence 
that  the  poorer  groups  have  more  extreme  na- 
tionalistic attitudes,  greater  religious  traditional- 
ism, and  generally  a  more  restricted  outlook  on 
the  world  associated  presumably  with  limited 
education.  (88) 

In  general,  class  offers  the  individual  an  almost 
complete  pattern  of  life  and  mode  of  behavior. 

Caste  and  Estate  Systems  versus  Class  System. 

Caste  and  estate  systems  occur  under  different  so- 
cial conditions  from  those  that  produce  the  features 
of  the  class  system  in  recent  and  contemporary 
American  society  that  we  have  just  discussed. 

A  Caste  System.  In  a  caste  system,  as  in  a  class 
system,  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  strata,  with  attendant 
social  distances  and  inverse  prestige,  privilege,  and 
power,  and  individuals  acquire  their  caste  rank 
and  status  by  birth.  The  essential  difference  is  that 
in  a  pure  or  ideal  caste  system  the  individual's 
rank  and  status  and  that  of  his  descendants  are 
ascribed  and  mandatory  under  the  customs,  mores, 
and  the  law  and  are  clearly  defined  and  definitely 
fixed  for  all  time  in  most  cases  on  the  superiority- 
inferiority  scale.  They  are  not  changeable  by  any 
option  or  action  of  the  individual;  he  cannot  rise 
or  fall,  irrespective  of  personal  abilities,  attributes, 
desires,  or  efforts.  Permanent  stratification  is  every- 
thing. 

Often  the  caste  system  is  originated  in,  and  sup- 
ported by,  religion.  The  members  of  the  different 
castes  are  separated  in  their  living  arrangements, 
recreations,  religious  observances,  and  many  other 
institutional  activities,  and  each  caste  has  its  pe- 
culiar occupations.  Marriage  is  endogamous,  that 
is,  it  must  occur  within  the  given  caste.  Multitudi- 
nous taboos  regulate  the  minutest  details  of  the 
individual's  life  and  set  specific  limits  in  most  of 
his  life  choices,  and  a  host  of  physical,  social,  and 
psychological  rewards  and  punishments  prevail  to 
ensure  the  purity  of  each  caste. 

Purity  of  caste  is  maintained  at  all  costs,  and 
often  contamination  by  contact  with  members  of 
other  castes,  save  those  of  a  highly  formalized  and 
unavoidable  functional  nature,  requires  institution- 
alized purification  rites.  There  may  actually  be 
repulsion  or  feeling  of  antipathy  between  members 
of  different  castes  which  keeps  them  separate. 
Caste  systems  are  closed  societies  and,  in  part  at 
least,  have  grown  out  of  conquest  and  enslavement. 


In  recent  times  the  classic  example  of  a  caste  sys- 
tem has  been  India.  (64;  85;  99;  see  also  69,  pp. 
1-118;  104a) 

By  contrast,  in  a  class  system  individuals  are 
born  into  a  given  class,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  remain  in  it  for  life  or  presumably  for 
eternity.  They  may,  and  often  do,  move  up  or 
down  into  another  class,  marry  outside  their  class, 
and  associate  with  members  of  other  classes.  Status 
and  other  class  emoluments  are  achieved  and 
maintained  competitively  and  not  by  hereditary 
and  historical  fiat.  Thus,  a  class  system  is  always 
a  fairly  fluid  affair.  In  a  class  system,  the  classes 
shade  into  each  other,  and  interclass  dividers  may 
be  likened  to  screens  through  which  individuals 
and  families  can  move;  but  in  a  caste  system,  the 
castes  are  horizontally  separated  by  steel  plates. 

An  Estate  System.  The  estate-system  type  of 
stratification  existed  historically  in  ancient  and 
medieval  times— the  feudal  system  was  a  notable 
instance— and  forms  of  it  still  exist  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  Eastern  world.  Positions  are  not  so 
precisely  defined  as  in  a  caste  system,  but  are  more 
rigid  than  in  class  system.  An  estate  is  a  social- 
status  stratum  more  or  less  clearly  delimited  from 
other  strata  in  customary  or  statutory  law  or  both. 
The  status  is  acquired  by  descent  and  tends  to 
remain  fixed,  yet  is  susceptible  to  change  under 
certain  conditions.  In  later  feudal  times  a  more  or 
less  typical  hierarchy  of  estates  (or  Staende,  as  the 
Germans  called  them)  consisted  of  the  nobility 
and  higher  clergy,  the  lords  temporal  (barons  and 
knights)  and  the  lords  spiritual;  the  bourgeoisie, 
or  burgesses  or  town  dwellers,  the  propertied  mer- 
chants and  the  officials  of  the  municipalities;  the 
commoners  or  free  common  people— artisans  and 
peasants;  serfs  and  other  unfree  persons.  Each 
man  was  in  his  own  estate,  and  each  estate  was  a 
matter  largely  of  legal  designation,  differential 
legal  rights  and  obligations  as  to  property  and 
political  and  other  functions,  and  social  dignities. 

However,  membership  in  an  estate  was  not  so 
rigidly  hereditary  and  permanent  as  in  a  caste. 
The  clergy  were  recruited  from  all  levels,  com- 
moners might  become  nobles,  serfs  and  peons 
might  be  emancipated  by  their  masters,  and  free- 
men, under  certain  conditions,  might  become  serfs. 
A  commoner  might  receive  a  patent  of  nobility. 
Intermarriage  between  estates,  though  not  invited, 
was  not  prohibited  and  did  occur  occasionally.  In 
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general,  there  was  no  mutual  repulsion  between 
estates,  but  cooperation  and  mutual  dependence. 
(69,  pp.  123-126;  101,  pp.  149-151) 


Ethnic  Stratification 

Sociologists  are  quite  generally  agreed  that  two 
major  systems  of  social  stratification  cut  across 
American  society:  the  class  system  just  examined 
and  the  hierarchical  arraying  of  ethnic  groups,  the 
latter  based  on  differences  of  race  or  nationality 
background,  or  both.  These  ethnic  differences  are 
vitally  involved  in  the  class  system,  as  we  have 
noted,  but  they  produce  such  significant  cleavages 
that  in  practice  they  operate  as  separate  stratifica- 
tion systems  alongside  the  class  system,  occasionally 
overlapping  it. 

These  important  forms  of  stratification  grow  out 
of  the  mingling  of  racial  stocks  and  nationalities 
which  have  different  cultures  and  ways  of  life. 
Ethnicity  is  a  complex  concept  compounded  of 
many  variables  ranging  from  highly  visible  color 
and  other  physical  differences  to  differences  in 
language  or  religion.  But  invariably,  wherever  we 
have  ethnic  groups  in  juxtaposition,  we  have  peo- 
ple living  in  relationships  of  superiority  and  in- 
feriority, of  superordination  and  subordination  of 
some  people  to  other  people  or  peoples.  These  dif- 
ferent ethnic  groups  appear  always  as  competitors 
and  potential  antagonists  and  usually  as  actual 
antagonists  in  some  degree. 

Ethnic  qualities  become  partial  determiners  of 
status  according  to  their  definitions  in  different 
cultural  configurations.  Usually  a  persistent  and 
rigid  status  hierarchy  prevails  among  the  groups. 
The  group  that  is  culturally  superior  and  usually 
also  politically,  economically,  and  socially  dominant 
assumes  a  higher  position  in  the  status  scale  than 
that  accorded  the  presumed  inferior  groups.  Out  of 
these  contacts  between  unequals  arise  involved  for- 
malized differences,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of 
rigid  caste  systems. 

The  so-called  inferior  ethnic  groups  are  usually 
numerical  minorities  as  compared  with  the  supe- 
rior, superordinate,  and  culturally  predominant 
majority.*  The  minorities  in  effect  are  enclaves,  or 

*In  South  Africa,  however,  the  superior  ethnic  elements 
are  very  decidedly  a  numerically  smaller  portion  of  the 
total  population. 


sociocultural  islands  or  isolated  groups  within  the 
larger  ocean  of  the  majority.  The  majority  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  isolating  and  practically 
of  all  the  disadvantaging  of  these  enclaves.  Says 
Lash:  ".  .  .  it  is  the  majority  which  decides  the 
location,  the  topography,  and  boundaries  of  the 
minority  province."  (127)  Any  individuals  of  the 
various  minorities  who  escape  from  their  social 
and  cultural  isolation  must  be  approved  under  the 
rules  and  standards  of  the  majority. 

In  this  analysis  two  somewhat  distinct  ethnic 
forms  of  stratification  have  to  be  considered:  racial 
ethnics  and  the  corresponding  racial  stratification 
and  nationality  or  cultural  "ethnics"  and  national- 
ity group  stratification. 

Racial  Stratification.  In  the  United  States  ra- 
cial stratification  is  constituted  of  the  whites, 
which  make  up  roughly  nine  tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  colored  stocks,  comprising  mainly 
Negroes,  but  also  usually  including  in  this  category 
Mexicans,  Indians,  and  Orientals.  In  general,  the 
superiority  of  the  whites  is  formally  recognized 
and  exaggerated  by  the  status  system  and  incorpo- 
rated in  it. 

Racial  inequalities  are  evidenced  in  the  survivals 
of  legal  ranking  of  the  different  races  into  several 
strata  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  decreas- 
ing political  privileges  and  increasing  disfranchise- 
ment of  all  kinds  as  we  move  from  the  superior 
to  the  inferior  race  groups.  There  are  also  the 
economic  inequalities,  the  variable  occupational 
opportunities,  at  least  by  region,  in  some  instances 
amounting  to  typical  inferior-race  jobs,  differences 
in  educational  and  recreational  opportunities,  and 
various  other  discriminations,  segregations,  and 
disfranchisements. 

In  the  United  States  and  South  Africa  this  color 
stratification  system  takes  on  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  caste  system.  It  has  developed  largely 
out  of  conquest  and  enslavement,  with  the  whites 
the  conquerors  and  autocratic  masters  and  the 
colored  the  slaves  and  serfs  of  the  whites,  and  is 
based  on  ancient  exploitative  arrangements,  facili- 
tated by  corresponding  attitudes  and  habits  on 
both  sides.  There  is  little  interchange  of  member- 
ship between  one  caste  and  the  other.  Marriage  is 
endogamous,  that  is,  confined  to  members  of  a 
given  caste  by  customs,  mores,  and  in  many  states 
by  law.  Although  there  are  evidences  of  caste  lines 
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in  all  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  most  rigid  in 
the  deep  South.  Says  Allison  Davis: 

Caste  in  the  Deep  South  integrates  into  one 
system  all  aspects  of  white-Negro  behavior:  so- 
cial, sexual,  economic,  political,  educational,  reli- 
gious, legal,  associational,  recreational.  The  basic 
subsystem— caste— is  a  rigid  stratification,  main- 
tained by  physical,  social,  and  psychological  pun- 
ishments and  rewards.  Everywhere  in  the  South, 
caste  establishes  and  maintains  an  endogamous 
and  socially  separate  system  of  white-Negro  rela- 
tionship in  which  by  birth  the  Negroes  are  all  of 
lower,  and  the  whites  are  all  of  higher,  status. 
This  caste  system  is  more  rigid  than  that  de- 
scribed in  the  classic  literature  on  Hindu  castes. 

All  white  or  colored  institutions  of  the  south- 
ern community,  including  the  church,  the  school, 
and  the  courts,  systematically  organize  and  de- 
fend the  caste  system.  (117) 

Such  a  caste  system  is  a  clear-cut  device  for  the 
deliberate  subordination  of  an  ethnic  grouping. 

Moreover,  a  system  of  social  classes  prevails  with- 
in each  caste.  The  white  or  colored  person  is  born 
into  a  social  class  just  as  he  is  born  into  a  color 
caste.  The  Negroes  in  any  American  community 
are  hierarchically  divided  into  classes  based  on  fac- 
tors and  conditions  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
class  system  in  general.  Permissive  mobility  also 
operates  within  the  caste.  (129) 

Nationality  Stratification.  Closely  related  to  ra- 
cial stratification  is  nationality  stratification,  by 
which  we  mean  that  form  that  exists  in  societies 
and  communities  where  there  is  or  has  been  con- 
siderable immigration,  and  various  white  but  for- 
eign elements  are  numerous  in  the  population. 
These  foreigners  are  usually  distinguished  by  lan- 
guage and  religious  differences;  by  old-country 
traditions,  customs,  and  institutional  forms;  often 
for  a  time  by  old-country  ties  and  loyalties;  by 
separate  friendship  circles  and  associations  of  all 
kinds;  and  by  other  different  ways  of  life.  Usually 
for  the  first  few  generations,  foreigners  have  in- 
ferior occupations,  which  are  assigned  to  them  by 
the  superior  stocks  of  longer  residence.  In  general, 
the  oldest  nationality  arrivals  are  highest  in  the 
nationality  system. 

In  most  communities  of  the  United  States  the 
top  level  consists  of  the  nadve-born  Yankees;  on 


the  next  level  are  those  of  Dutch,  German,  Scan- 
dinavian, Irish,  and  French  descent;  next  below  are 
those  originally  Italian,  Jewish,  Russian,  Polish, 
Finnish,  Czech,  and  Greek  nationality.  There  are 
many  exceptions  and  variations,  of  course,  depend- 
ing upon  the  original  class  or  cultural  level  of  the 
ancestral  immigrants.  Great  fluidity  of  position 
occurs  as  the  result  of  assimilation  and  amal- 
gamation. 

At  any  given  time,  however,  if  the  number  of 
unassimilated  or  only  partly  assimilated  out- 
groupers  is  large,  they  will  form  definite  strata 
but  will  have  inferior  social  status  and  will  be  as- 
signed to  functions  that  members  of  the  majority 
in-group  feel  are  less  desirable.  Where  no  color  bar 
exists,  time  is  a  factor  in  reducing  these  differences. 
The  newer  stocks  become  accepted  older  stocks, 
and  there  is  class  mobility  in  time. 

In  the  case  of  nationalities  or  culture  groups- 
Jews,  for  example,  in  many  communities,  and 
French  Canadians  in  New  England— an  organized 
policy  of  social  ostracism,  or  at  least  avoidance, 
may  exist,  which  is  not  reflected  in  legal  or  politi- 
cal forms  but  assumes  covert  and  subtle  guises. 
Such  partly  ostracized  elements  take  on  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  caste  and  may  have  a  class 
system  of  their  own. 


Intragroup  and  Intraorganization 
Stratification 

Sorokin,  (33)  among  others,  has  pointed  out  that 
definite  stratification  exists  within  most  groups. 
There  are  not  only  the  inequalities  and  differenti- 
ation between  male  and  female  groups,  with  the 
male  usually  the  superior,  more  privileged,  and 
dominant  group,  but  also  stratum  differentiation 
within  each  sex  group.  There  are  always  the  rulers 
and  the  led,  the  more  privileged  and  the  less 
privileged,  the  influential  and  the  less  influential. 

The  age  groups  have  been  stratified,  informally 
and  legally,  with  different  rights,  duties,  status, 
roles,  privileges,  and  degrees  of  disfranchisement. 
The  younger  are  usually  deprived  of  some  rights 
and  privileges  of  an  economic,  occupational,  politi- 
cal, and  civic  nature.  Within  given  age  groups 
there  are  invariably  the  leaders,  the  more  influen- 
tial layers,  and  the  plain  members.  The  larger 
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kinship  groups  have  a  series  of  ranks,  consisting  of 
the  most  influential,  honored,  and  dominating  per- 
sons, several  intermediary  ranks,  and  the  least 
influential,  more  dominated,  and  lowest  ranks. 

The  great  functional  organizations,  from  one 
point  of  examination,  are  systems  of  stratification. 
The  state  has  its  monarch,  president,  or  dictator  at 
the  top,  the  cabinet  members  or  secretaries  of  ma- 
jor departments  next,  chiefs  of  divisions,  petty 
officials,  and  plain  citizenry  at  the  broad  base. 
Political  parties  are  made  up  of  bosses  and  mem- 
bers of  the  central  committee,  influential  members, 
precinct   leaders,   and  plain   voting  members.  As 


soon  as  a  religious  group  is  organized,  a  system 
of  stratification  emerges,  with  the  supreme  priests 
at  the  top,  successive  layers  of  clergy  and  lay  mem- 
bers of  varying  influence,  position,  and  function, 
and  plain  members. 

The  large-scale  formal  organizations*  are  highly 
organized  systems  of  stratification  with  formally  or- 
ganized pyramids  of  authority,  levels  of  status, 
each  with  its  defined  and  assigned  rights,  privi- 
leges, immunities,  limitations,  prohibitions,  duties 
and  obligations  within  the  total  organization,  and 
official  and  occupational  levels. 

*See  Chap.  11. 
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CHAPTER    XV 


SOCIAL  MOBILITY   IN 
THE   SOCIETAL   STRUCTURE 
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IN  ORDER  TO  UNDERSTAND  the  structural 
organization  and  the  operation  of  any  society,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
mobility,  or  circulation,  of  its  individuals,  families, 
and  larger  groups  and  categories.  The  movements 
of  persons  and  groups  constitute  the  metabolism 
of  a  society,  which  is  continually  modifying  the 


constitution  and  flow  of  the  stratification  system. 
Movements  grow  out  of  all  manner  of  conditions, 
involve  various  factors,  perform  various  organizing 
and  disorganizing  functions  and  affect  others,  and 
produce  continual  quantitative  and  qualitative 
modification  of  the  demographic,  cultural,  and  so- 
cietal structuring  of  groups  and  communities. 


Forms  of  Social  Mobility 


Physical  and  Social  Mobility 

The  most  general  classification  of  mobility 
processes  is  the  division  into  physical  and  social 
mobility.  Physical  mobility  is  concerned  with  the 
movement,  or  migration,  of  population  elements  in 
physical  space,  that  is,  from  one  place  to  another 
on  the  earth.  Migration  and  its  effects  have  been 
discussed  in  Chapters  8  and  9  and  the  movement 
of  culture  products  in  Chapter  5. 


Now  we  are  concerned  with  social  mobility,  or 
social  circulation.  By  this  we  mean  the  movement 
of  individuals  or  groups  from  one  social  position 
to  another  in  a  constellation  of  social  groups  and 
strata.  (12,  p.  554;  14,  p.  405)  Usually  it  also  im- 
plies the  movement  of  both  material  and  non- 
material  culture  products.  For  example,  golf  has 
moved  downward.  Occupational  skills  move  later- 
ally. All  manner  of  beliefs,  ideas,  fads,  fashions, 
and  codes  move  up  and  down. 
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Horizontal  and  Vertical  Social  Distance 

Social  mobility  involves  the  concepts  of  social 
space  and  social  distance,  which  refer  to  the  social 
or  social-psychological  spacing— or  lack  of  it— felt 
by  individuals  and  groups  within  a  social  structure 
and  between  social  structures.  In  every  community 
and  society  recognized  social  differences  create 
some  degree  of  reserve  or  constraint  in  social  inter- 
action. These  differences  separate  or  "space"  per- 
sons and  groups.  In  their  relationships  with  each 
other  they  feel  near  to  or  far  from  each  other, 
intimate  with  or  remote  from  each  other. 

Social  distance  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
social  contact;  in  fact,  social  distance  grows  out  of 
it.  The  different  persons  may  be  physically  con- 
tiguous, within  sight  and  sound  of  each  other,  and 
may  be  interdependent  in  their  social  functions, 
but  they  feel  friendliness,  closeness,  intimacy,  and 
similarity  with  some  (their  own  kind  and  level  of 
folks)  and  aversion,  separateness,  strangeness,  dif- 
ference, and  preference  to  avoid  where  certain 
others  are  concerned. 

The  space  or  distance  felt  is  based  upon  such 
variable  factors,  in  different  combinations,  as  differ- 
ences in  moral  evaluations,  and  the  desirability  or 
undesirability  of  groups  and  categories  of  persons, 
differences  in  interests,  function,  and  status  and 
rank  especially  as  they  relate  to  superordination 
and  subordination.  The  degrees  of  societal  space 
or  distance  are  indicated  by  the  behavior  toward 
each  other  of  the  persons  and  groups  in  relation- 
ship with  each  other.  In  some  degree  we  have  in- 
group  attitudes  toward,  and  actions  with,  some 
and  out-group  attitudes  and  actions  with  others. 

Social  space  relates  directly  to,  and  is  of  supreme 
and  central  significance  in  connection  with,  societal 
differentiation  and  stratification  on  various  differ- 
entiations: age,  sex,  temperament,  ethnicity,  voca- 
tion, religion,  and  urban-rural  distinctions.  Many 
of  these  differentiation  situations  produce  horizon- 
tal social  distance,  or  a  feeling  of  distance  among 
persons  and  groups  on  approximately  the  same 
social  level.  Thus,  there  is  to  some  degree  a  feeling 
of  strangeness,  unfamiliarity,  lack  of  rapport,  and 
difference  among  skilled  workers  of  different  occu- 
pations on  a  job— carpenters  and  electricians,  for 
example— members  of  religious  denominations  of 
the  same  level,  rural  laborers  and  city  laborers. 
There  may  be,  and  usually  is,  some  horizontal  so- 


cial distance  among  different  segments  of  the  same 
social  class  owing  to  the  composite  and  heterogene- 
ous nature  of  the  membership. 

Vertical  social  distance  refers  to  the  social  space 
among  individuals  and  groups  arising  from  their 
positions  in  relation  to  others  in  the  hierarchy  of 
social  strata  of  the  community  or  society.  Vertical 
social  distance  is  an  essential  feature  of  stratum 
distinction.  It  functions  as  a  bar  to  free  intercourse 
between  individuals  of  the  different  strata.  It  rests 
upon  the  recognition  of  scalar  differences  in  rank, 
prestige,  power,  and  renown,  and  implies  super- 
ordination of  some  and  subordination  of  others. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  move  toward  persons  of 
one's  own  level,  or  at  least  to  feel  more  comfort- 
able with  them,  and  to  retreat  or  withdraw  from 
or,  under  certain  conditions,  to  avoid  or  be  excluded 
from  persons  of  other  levels  as  superiors  or  in- 
feriors. In  general,  the  members  of  a  given  stratum 
feel  that  the  standing  and  integrity  of  their  stra- 
tum—the position  and  rank  which  it  carries— are 
largely  determined  by  the  social  distance  main- 
tained between  it  and  other  strata. 

Social  distance,  as  well  as  social  nearness,  is  an 
organizational  principle  in  society  that  is  funda- 
mental to  the  operation  of  society.  The  systematic 
distribution  of  avoidance  is  as  necessary  as  the 
systematic  distribution  of  contacts  in  certain  sectors 
of  relationship.  Distance  supplies  a  plan  for  recip- 
rocities and  also  for  refusing  them.  Conversely, 
one  of  the  principal  functions  of  a  status  system 
is  as  a  main  determinant  of  social  distances.  The 
roles  institutionally  prescribed  for  the  occupants  of 
many  statuses  carry  the  expectation  of  relationships 
of  mutual  identification  between  persons  of  the 
same  status;  they  constitute  a  group.  Those  with 
different  statuses  constitute  other,  or  out,  groups 
with  whom  formalized  relations  essential  to  mu- 
tual well-being  are  conducted.* 


Horizontal  and  Vertical  Social  Mobility 

Social  mobility  implies  movement  in  social  space, 
change  of  social  position.  As  such,  it  has  both  dis- 
integrative and  integrative  effects,  which  will  be 
discussed  in  succeeding  chapters.  Here  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  major  categories  of  social  mobility 

•Social  distance  can  be  measured.  For  the  original  and 
still  widely  used  scale  see  reference  3. 
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and  the  part  which  the  processes  play  in  a  stratifi- 
cation system.  Social  mobility  relates  to  social 
distance;  social  distance  is  an  existent  fact,  but  it  is 
also  something  which  is  transversed  and  traveled. 

In  horizontal  social  mobility  there  is  very  little 
change  as  to  status  or  plane  and  no  promotion  or 
demotion  in  the  social  scale.  It  consists  of  the 
transition  of  an  individual  or  family  from  one  so- 
cial group  to  another  situated  on  the  same  level, 
or  stratum.  (13,  pp.  133-137;  14)  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
movement  within  a  given  degree  of  social  latitude. 
The  individual  or  family  remains  within  the  same 
stratum  and  essentially  retains  the  same  traits,  al- 
though changes  in  social  relationships  and  group 
location  are  involved.  Thus,  a  stenographer  may 
shift  from  one  insurance  company  to  another;  an 
auto  worker  in  the  Detroit  area  from  the  Ford 
factory  to  the  General  Motors  factory;  a  rural  cul- 
tivator may  change  from  one  farm  to  another  or 
from  one  rural  aggregate  to  another. 

American  industry  especially  is  characterized  by 
horizontal  transferability  of  personnel  without 
change  of  status  or  rank.  Workers  can  make  con- 
siderable shifts  in  specific  occupations  in  an  in- 
dustrial system  characterized  by  a  tremendous  divi- 
sion  of   labor   without   appreciably    altering   their 


general  occupational  rank.  At  the  managerial,  tech- 
nical, and  professional  level  there  is  also  much 
transferability  from  corporation  to  corporation  or 
from  one  association  to  another  association. 

Vertical  social  mobility  consists  in  the  shifting  of 
an  individual,  family,  or  even  larger  group  from 
one  stratum  to  another  in  the  pyramid  of  social 
stratification.  It  may  be  upward,  usually  the  result 
of  social  straining  and  climbing  and  implying  so- 
cial promotion,  or  it  may  be  downward  and  consist 
of  social  demotion.  According  to  the  nature  of  the 
stratification,  individuals  are  ascending  or  descend- 
ing in  a  socioeconomic  manner,  social  power,  social 
responsibility,  cultural  attainment,  membership  in 
prestige-carrying  associations,  and  status. 

Sorokin  distinguishes  between  normal  and  spas- 
modic vertical  social  mobility.  (14,  p.  423)  Normal 
mobility  usually  assumes  the  form  of  orderly 
movement  up  or  down  the  social  ladder  as  the 
result  of  individual  or  family  achievement  and 
motivation  or  lack  of  these.  Spasmodic  mobility 
occurs  in  times  of  serious  upheaval,  such  as  eco- 
nomic depression,  group  or  mass  migration,  war 
or  revolution,  when  the  stratification  pattern  is  vio- 
lently disrupted,  and  collectivities  or  whole  strata 
are  replaced  by  new  ones. 


Social  Mobility  in  Closed  and  Open  Class  Systems 


Social  mobility  is  a  process  which  has  meaning 
mainly  in  stratified  contexts.  The  concept  of  class, 
as  noted  above,  indicates  the  existence  of  permis- 
sive mobility,  both  horizontal  and  vertical.  Vertical 
mobility  especially  characterizes  a  class  system; 
otherwise,  we  would  be  dealing  with  a  caste  sys- 
tem. Given  class  systems  vary  in  their  fluid  nature, 
ranging  along  a  continuum  from  closed  class 
systems  to  open  class  systems.  Historically,  no 
closed  system— even  a  religion-sanctioned  caste  sys- 
tem—has been  completely  devoid  of  some  vertical 
mobility,  and  no  open  system  has  had  or  has  now 
absolutely  unrestricted  opportunity  and  freedom 
for  all  to  move  up  or  down  the  social  ladder. 

The  ideal-typical  characteristics  of  the  two  class 
systems  follow.  It  must  be  remembered  that  any 
given  system  at  any  given  time  lies  somewhere 
between  the  extremes  with  respect  to  the  degree 


of  social  mobility  prevalent  in  it.  Furthermore,  the 
degree  and  rate  of  vertical  mobility  fluctuate  from 
period  to  period  in  the  life  history  of  the  same 
society. 


A  Closed  Class  System 

In  a  relatively  closed,  or  castelike,  system,  the 
positions  acquired  by  the  members  of  the  particu- 
lar class  stratum  at  birth  remain  fixed  for  life. 
This  means  that  vertical  social  mobility  is  prac- 
tically nonexistent,  and  even  horizontal  social  mo- 
bility is  often  difficult.  Each  class  is  rigid,  impene- 
trable, and  immobile.  There  is  no  ascending  or 
descending,  no  social  promotion  or  demotion. 
Intrinsic  merits  and  capacities  are  discounted; 
opportunities  for  advancement  are  denied;  cultural 
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barriers  between  classes  are  almost  unsurmount- 
able;  and  personal  achievement  is  unrewarded. 
When  a  class  system,  for  example,  bars  certain 
population  elements  from  educational  or  economic 
opportunities  because  of  color,  creed,  nationality, 
family  background  or  similar  considerations,  it  can 
be  said  to  be  closed  to  that  degree.  A  caste  system 
is  an  obvious  example  of  the  most  complete  closed- 
class  system. 


An  Open  Class  System 

In  an  open  system,  the  position  of  the  members 
of  a  given  stratum  or  class  may  be  moved  up  or 
down  during  their  own  lifetimes  by  their  achieve- 
ment of  class  role  essentials  or  lack  of  them.  Such 
a  system  does  not  place  categorical  limitations  on 
the  person  with  respect  to  his  class  position.  Verti- 
cal mobility  is  not  merely  permissive;  it  is  a  right, 
and  may  be  quite  general.  The  membranes,  as 
Sorokin  puts  it,  between  the  strata  are  very  thin 
and  have  holes  in  them  which  give  access  to  the 
stratum  above  or  below.  Such  a  system  may  be 
styled  "plastic,"  "penetrable,"  "mobile."  An  open 
class  system  is  highly  elastic  and  flexible;  nothing 
is  fixed,  and  there  is  much  variation,  much  person- 
to-person  play,  and  much  interplay  for  divergent 
behavior. 

Our  American  class  system  is  usually  presented 
as  a  relatively  open  one,  with  relatively  rapid  social 
metabolism.  We  maintain  the  thesis  of  equality  of 
opportunity  and  freedom  of  achievement.  In  fact, 
we  have  a  "mobility  orientation,"  that  is,  mobility 
attitudes,  aspirations,  and  patterns  of  behavior,  op- 
erating as  a  persevering,  motivating,  guiding  aspect 
of  individual  personality.  (8)  From  both  the  social 
and  the  psychological  point  of  view,  vertical  mobil- 
ity is  an  integral  part  of  our  status  system.  Our 


American  dream,  our  characteristic  idea-value-atti- 
tude system,  holds  in  part  that  everyone  has  the 
right  to  succeed  and  should  strive  to  reach  the  top. 

This  American  dream,  however,  implies  con- 
tinual awareness  of  our  individual  class  position 
and  a  desire  to  change  it  upward  and  enlarge  the 
area  of  our  life  chances;  for  the  higher  the  class, 
the  greater  the  security,  prestige,  and  freedom.  We 
try  to  better  our  position  by  the  utilization  of  vari- 
ous opportunities  and  appropriate  activities,  such 
as  the  acquisition  of  more  specialized  knowledge 
and  superior  vocational  skills  and  proficiencies,  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  judicious  marriage  into  a 
higher  stratum,  the  acquisition  of  political  and 
other  social  power,  and  so  on. 

In  such  a  system,  there  is  always  some  struggling 
for  position.  Social  mobility  is  ceaselessly  distribut- 
ing persons  and  groups  on  the  prestige  and  func- 
tional scale  where  they  can  best  contribute  and  fit 
into  the  societal  organization.  The  more  freely 
competitive  and  cooperative  the  processes  of  inter- 
action are,  the  better  they  work. 

Social  descent  also  may  occur  in  our  class  system. 
In  fact,  as  specialization  becomes  greater,  compe- 
tition is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  intense 
for  the  relatively  few  high  positions.  Hence,  the 
difficulty  of  not  only  rising  in  the  social  scale  but 
also  of  holding  one's  own  becomes  greater.  "From 
shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  in  three  generations" 
has  been  proved  many  times  over.  Since  social  de- 
scent involves  what  is  considered  to  be  retrogression 
according  to  the  values  of  our  society,  it  is  not 
widely  advertised  and  it  is  gradual  even  when 
relatively  intense.  Only  a  small  and  incomplete 
replacement  of  members  takes  place  at  any  given 
time,  and  the  network  of  relationships  of  the  social 
organization  is  maintained  virtually  intact  in  spite 
of  the  ever-changing  composition  of  its  strata. 
(6;  19) 


Channels  of  Vertical  Social  Movement 


A  functional  analysis  of  an  open  class  system 
like  our  own  reveals  an  array  of  social  institutions 
which  enable  individuals  to  move  up  and  down 
the  social  ladder.  These  institutions  operate  as 
channels  or  routes— even  as  social  staircases  or  ele- 
vators—of vertical  circulation.  But  the  movement 


of  persons  by  these  means  is  not  a  matter  of 
chance,  as  T.  Lynn  Smith  has  pointed  out.  (10, 
p.  533)  These  institutions  also  serve  as  sifters, 
testing  and  selecting,  sorting  and  grading  the  per- 
sons of  the  population  and  distributing  and  locat- 
ing   them    in    the    strata    where    their    funcdons, 
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obligations,  and  rights  are  commensurate  with  their 
tested  abilities.  These  selective  and  placement 
agencies  never  operate  perfectly,  however,  and 
some  persons  and  families  are  always  underplaced 
or  overplaced. 


Economic  Institutions 

In  the  United  States  the  vast  material  resources 
available  for  exploitation  and  the  infinite  division 
of  labor  and  graded  occupational  specialization 
offer  almost  unbelievable  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities for  social  ascent  through  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  Most  of  the  leaders  in  American  industry, 
finance,  transportation  and  trade  rose  from  obscur- 
ity. The  existence  of  graded  occupations,  each  with 
specific  requirements  for  satisfactory  performance, 
generally  functions  as  a  means  of  testing,  select- 
ing, and  distributing  individuals  along  the  occupa- 
tional ladder.  (21)  The  way  up  is  through  a  hier- 
archy of  increasing  skill  to  management  and 
ownership.  Position  on  this  ladder,  from  common 
laborer  to  executive  and  professional  man,  is 
roughly  commensurate  with  class  standing. 


The  Army 

In  time  of  war,  the  army  provides  opportunity 
for  rapid  advancement  of  the  talented  strategist, 
great  leader,  or  specialist,  regardless  of  original 
social  position.  In  peacetime,  promotion  is  based 
on  seniority,  and  higher  social  status  may  be  auto- 
matically achieved.  Through  successive  promotion 
to  higher  military  ranks  men  mount  to  high  social 
position. 


The  Church 

When  religious  organizations  are  growing  in 
social  standing,  they  serve  as  both  elevators  and 
selectors.  Both  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Protes- 
tant denominations  in  the  United  States  offer  in- 
numerable examples  among  their  clergy  of  men 
of  very  humble  origin  who  reached  positions  of 
great  social  prominence  through  the  high  positions 
they  achieved  in  their  churches.  For  the  layman, 
affiliation  with  churches  of  high  social  prestige 
gives  social  rating. 


Political  Institutions 

Service  of  the  state  has  always  been  a  ladder.  In 
a  democracy  like  our  own,  active  membership  in 
political  parties  and  the  holding  of  office,  whether 
local,  state,  or  national,  provide  ascending  oppor- 
tunity for  many.  Humble  folk  and  immigrants' 
sons  have  become  mayors  and  governors,  and  a 
frontiersman,  a  rail-splitter,  an  Ohio  canal  boy,  a 
Vermont  farm  boy,  and  one  from  Iowa,  and  a  boy 
from  a  small  town  in  Missouri  have  all  become 
President. 


Marriage 

Marriage  has  often  led  one  of  the  two  parties 
into  either  a  higher  or  lower  social  stratum,  al- 
though a  step  up  is  hoped  for.  The  poor  but 
deserving  bridegroom  marries  the  rich  heiress  and 
achieves  working  capital  and  higher  social  position. 
The  ambitious  mother  of  the  poor,  but  beautiful, 
daughter  marries  her,  if  possible,  to  the  rich  young 
man. 


The  Educational  System 

An  educational  system  such  as  ours,  which  pro- 
vides training  and  specialized  knowledge  from  the 
nursery  school  up  to  the  highest  technical  and 
professional  levels  and  is  theoretically  accessible  to 
all  members  of  the  society,  is  a  widely  utilized  and 
most  effective  means  for  social  elevation,  equal  to, 
or  even  more  efficient  than,  our  economic  system. 
Probably  the  bulk  of  students  attending  state  uni- 
versities have  social  elevation  in  mind  as  one  of 
their  primary  objectives.  Furthermore,  schools  are 
testing,  selecting,  and  distributing  agencies  par 
excellence  for  nearly  everyone  who  comes  under 
their  influence.  In  fact,  an  efficient  and  just  selec- 
tion and  placing  of  persons  are  among  the  major 
functions  of  an  educational  system  in  a  democracy. 
(22;  23;  24;  25;  26) 


Factors  Affecting  Selective  Processes 

In  general,  vertical  mobility  in  the  class  system 
involves  a  whole  array  of  processes  of  selection. 
These  processes,  consisting  mainly  of  forms  of  per- 
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sonal  competition  and,  due  to  various  conditions 
prevailing  in  a  given  society  at  a  given  time,  oper- 
ate with  various  degrees  of  effectiveness.  Ross  (23, 
pp.  217-218)  has  pointed  out  that  the  effectiveness 
of  these  selective  processes  will  depend  upon  the 
following  conditions: 

Degree  and  Quality  of  liberty,  Opportunity,  and 
Choice  Available  to  Individuals.  In  the  utiliza- 
tion of  media  of  achievement  these  conditions  will 
be  favorable  to  the  individual's  social  advance  if 
there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  absence  of  blockings 
caused  by  family  origin,  race,  and  the  like;  relative 
absence  of  special  or  invidious  preferment  based, 
for  example,  on  religious  affiliation,  membership 
in  a  fraternity  or  fraternal  order;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  ready  access  to  earning,  educational,  politi- 
cal, and  other  pertinent  opportunities. 

The  Rate  of  Social  Change.  In  a  static  society 
position  and  rank  are  fixed,  and  a  castelike  situa- 
tion prevails;  whereas  in  a  changing  society  all  is 
in  a  state  of  flux,  and  the  strata  themselves  may 
be  changing  in  characteristics  and  in  relationship 
to  other  strata.  New  avenues  for  both  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  social  ladder  come  into  existence. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  greater  the  rate  of  social 
change,  the  greater  is  the  opportunity  for  selective 
movement. 

The  Efficiency  of  the  Selective  Agencies.  These 
agencies  consist  first  and  foremost  of  the  educa- 
tional system  as  a  general  tester  and  selector  of 
intelligence  and  ability,  but  various  formalized 
organizations,  such  as  economic  and  political 
bureaucracies,  also  are  selectors.  These  utilize  infor- 
mal and  increasingly  formal  specially  and  tech- 
nically designed  testing  principles  and  procedures, 
both  for  original  placement  and  for  advancement. 

Industrial  and  commercial  corporations  have  per- 
sonnel departments  whose  business  it  is  efficiently 
and  objectively  to  test  and  place  employees  and 
determine  fitness  for  promotion.  Educational  sys- 
tems have  certification  and  promotion  require- 
ments; religious  organizations  have  systems  of 
examination  for  clergy  and  admission  requirements 
for  lay  members;  and  governmental  agencies  have 
long  used  civil  service  and  merit  systems  as 
agencies  for  selection  and  advancement  of  person- 
nel. The  better  these  selective  agencies  are,  the 
more  quickly,  economically,  and  accurately  the 
competitors  are  sifted  and  placed. 


Factors  of  Restraint 


In  a  functional  analysis  of  our  class  system  it  is 
just  as  important  to  note  the  factors  that  curtail 
opportunity  and  produce  tendencies  toward  rigidity 
as  it  is  to  examine  the  historical  channels  of  vertical 
mobility.  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
aspect  of  our  class  system,  since  it  seems  to  indicate 
an  undermining  of  our  American  ideology,  but  it 
will  be  given  comprehensive  treatment  here. 

The  processes  of  vertical  mobility  have  never 
operated  perfectly  without  checks  or  restraints,  as 
we  have  noted.  There  have  always  been  barriers 
to  rising  and  artificial  supports  that  held  others  up. 
But  today,  in  spite  of  the  American  dream,  oppor- 
tunities are  apparently  becoming  restricted;  more 
and  more  positions  seem  to  be  established  and 
fixed,  or  at  least  there  is  a  discernible  tendency  for 
them  to  become  so;  and  the  likelihood  of  advance- 
ment is  not  so  great.  In  terms  of  class  structure 
there  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward  lessened  interclass 


mobility  and  a  consequent  increasing  fixation  of 
boundaries.  Some  notable  reversals  are  also  in 
evidence,  (see  especially  36;  47) 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  and  situations  that 
are  introducing  restraint  and  rigidity  into  the  oper- 
ation of  our  social  ladder? 


Original  Position  of  Family 

Individuals  are  born  and  raised  in  families  of  a 
given  class  level.  Great  inequalities  exist  among 
families  of  different  classes  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty and  its  inheritance,  access  to  social  welfare, 
culture,  occupations  and  differences  in  social  out- 
look. These  diverse  family  conditions  give  some 
individuals  initial  handicaps  that  are  more  or  less 
difficult  to  overcome  or  advantages  that  protect 
them  from  competition.  If  the  family  is  of  the 
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lower  classes,  the  individual  is  limited  as  to  eco- 
nomic, educational,  cultural,  and  associational  op- 
portunities. If  he  is  born  into  a  higher-class  family, 
even  though  the  individual  be  stupid,  incompetent, 
gross,  or  even  immoral,  by  virtue  of  the  family's 
inherited  wealth,  prestige,  and  social  power,  he  has 
a  protected  position  and  may  stay  at  that  level 
during  his  life  time.  This  may  continue  for  several 
generations.  In  brief,  the  race  up  the  social  staircase 
does  not  start  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  same  step 
for  all;  many  have  a  family  head  start  which  can- 
not be  overtaken.  (44) 


Ethnic-Group  Membership 

Ethnic-group  membership  is  both  a  criterion  of 
social  class  and  a  previously  existing  determinant 
of  opportunity  for  ascent.  In  many  localities,  and 
under  certain  conditions,  Negroes,  Jews,  Mexican- 
Americans,  Orientals,  and  even  first-  or  sec- 
ond-generation immigrants  of  foreign  nationality 
are  subjected  to  prejudices,  discriminations,  avoid- 
ances, and  exclusions,  which  prevent  them  from 
having  a  fair  chance  to  demonstrate  competitively 
their  capacities  for  achievement  and  rising.  (31;  42) 


Curtailment  of  Immigration 

The  rather  free  and  abundant  immigration  that 
occurred  in  our  country  prior  to  World  War  I 
greatly  increased  the  population  at  the  lower  levels 
of  the  class  pyramid,  since  the  immigrants  were 
poor  and  largely  in  the  common  labor  occupational 
categories.  The  effect  of  their  constant  inflow  at 
the  bottom  was  practically  to  force  the  older  ar- 
rivals up  the  ladder.  The  somewhat  greater  Ameri- 
can sophistication  of  the  older  stocks  almost  auto- 
matically gave  them  a  higher  prestige  rating,  and 
their  larger  experience  enabled  them  to  qualify 
for  and  hold  more  honorific  jobs.  Furthermore,  in 
many  instances,  the  older  stocks  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  and  even  exploit  the  immigrants, 
using  them  as  means  to  economic  mobility. 

The  volume  of  immigration  has  been  drastically 
reduced  by  legal  restrictions,  and  such  immigra- 
tion as  we  have  is  now  of  a  highly  selective  nature, 
consisting  not  so  much  of  peasant  peoples  as  of 
skilled   agricultural    and   industrial    workers   and 


educated  middle-class  persons  at  the  technical  and 
professional  level.  As  a  result  the  upper  occupa- 
tional levels  are  somewhat  crowded,  and  there  is 
less  room  at  the  top  for  American  middle-  and 
lower-class  young  people. 


Changes  in  the  Differential  Fertility 

During  recent  centuries  there  has  been  a  decided 
tendency  for  the  lower-class  families  to  produce 
relatively  more  children  than  the  families  of  the 
social  classes  above  (see  Chapter  8).  The  low  fer- 
tility of  the  lower  middle-class  white-collar  workers 
was  especially  noticeable.  This  situation  tended  to 
create  poverty,  overcrowding,  and  general  disad- 
vantage among  the  lower  classes  and  greater 
difficulty  of  achieving  higher  socioeconomic  status. 
But  it  also  produced  a  pressure  that  literally  forced 
people  in  the  immediately  higher  classes  upward. 
At  the  same  time,  it  created  a  vacuum  in  the 
higher  social  layers  that  tended  to  suck  up  persons 
from  the  lower  classes  to  fill  the  vacancies  created 
by  the  failure  of  the  upper  classes  to  reproduce 
themselves.  (10,  p.  54;  13,  pp.  346-360;  46) 

In  recent  times,  and  especially  during  and  since 
World  War  II,  a  population  revolution  has  been 
taking  place.  Not  only  are  we  having  more  babies 
per  thousand  of  population,  thus  reversing  a  long- 
time trend,  but  the  more  highly  educated  classes, 
especially  high-school  and  college  graduates,  and 
the  suburban  and  city  families  are  marrying  earlier 
and  having  increasingly  larger  numbers  of  chil- 
dren. Between  1940  and  1947  the  reproduction  rate 
of  women  college  graduates  increased  81  percent, 
compared  with  an  increase  of  only  29  percent  for 
women  who  had  completed  only  five  years  of  grade 
school.  In  general,  while  the  lower-education 
groups  still  have  the  largest  families,  the  higher- 
education  groups  have  made  great  gains  since  1940. 
(27;  32;  33)  The  result  is  a  greater  tendency  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  to  replace  themselves 
by  their  own  offspring,  thus  eliminating  the  for- 
mer vacuum  in  some  measure  and  diminishing 
the  opportunity  for  migration  to  urban  jobs  by 
surplus  rural  young  folk.  It  may  also  mean  that 
they  are  creating  a  situation  which  will  produce 
intensive  competition  in  the  sixties  and  very  likely 
push  some  of  their  more  numerous  offspring  down 
the  social  ladder. 
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Restraining  Factors  in  the 
Economic  Ladder 

Our  country  was  once  a  land  of  tremendous 
economic  opportunities  for  the  ordinary  man.  Free 
land  for  settlement,  easy  exploitation  of  natural 
resources,  rapidly  expanding  business,  the  possibil- 
ity for  successful  small-scale  business  enterprises, 
an  accessible  and  easily  operating  occupational  lad- 
der, and  so  on,  made  ascent  of  the  socioeconomic 
ladder  proverbial.  From  waterboy  to  boss,  from 
bank  messenger  to  president,  from  log  cabin  to 
White  House,  from  rags  to  riches  were  common- 
places. What  we  seem  to  be  witnessing,  however, 
is  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  vaunted  Ameri- 
can ladder  of  economic  opportunity  by  which  peo- 
ple have  been  supposed  to  "go  up  in  the  world," 
that  is,  to  the  higher  economic  brackets. 

High  Cost  of  Individual  Business.  The  Lynds 
pointed  out  that  the  sharp  increase  in  size,  com- 
plexity, and  cost  of  the  modernly  equipped  shop 
makes  the  process  of  launching  out  as  an  individual 
entrepreneur  or  as  a  partnership  more  difficult 
than  it  was  several  generations  ago.  (37)  Most  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  transportation  processes 
are  conducted  by  corporations  with  huge  capital 
investments,  extensive  division  of  labor,  highly  effi- 
cient bureaucratic  organization,  and  all  levels  of 
technical  and  managerial  skill.  Only  corporations 
can  compete  with  corporations  in  any  sizable 
market. 

Curtailment  of  Opportunities  for  Advancement. 

The  occupational  ladder,  with  its  chance  to  work 
up  through  various  levels  of  skill  to  supervisory, 
managerial,  and  executive  posts,  is  no  longer  pres- 
ent to  any  great  extent.  The  very  nature  of  the 
industrial  process,  with  its  production  line  of 
semiskilled  human-machine  parts,  ties  the  worker 
to  a  given  craft  level.  He  may  move  horizontally 
from  plant  to  plant,  but  he  is  not  fitted  in  the 
process  to  move  through  the  acquisition  of  higher 
skills  and  management  experience  to  a  foremanship 
and  above.  Furthermore,  the  supervisory  and  tech- 
nical jobs  require  formal  and  expensive  training 
owing  to  their  highly  specialized  nature  and  rarely 
can  be  filled  from  working-class  personnel.  Tend- 
ing a  machine  and  punching  a  time  clock  do  not 
prepare  them  for  such  tasks. 


Technical  Training.  Today,  fewer  and  fewer 
men  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  places  of 
management  and  ownership  in  industry  and  bus- 
iness. There  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that 
American  business  leaders  are  being  increasingly 
recruited  from  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  (37;  52) 
The  specialization  of  technical  functions  has  tended 
to  move  up  into  the  higher  altitudes  of  training, 
and  such  men  come  increasingly  from  technically 
trained  personnel,  prepared  and  contributed  by 
technical  and  engineering  schools  and  by  universi- 
ties. Also,  more  and  more  fathers  at  the  higher 
technical  and  executive  levels  are  educating  their 
sons  to  take  their  places  or  to  occupy  similar  places 
in  other  industries  or  businesses,  thus  leaving 
fewer  positions  into  which  the  sons  of  those  on 
lower  levels  can  climb. 

The  same  kind  of  occupational  fixity  is  evident 
at  other  levels.  Davidson  and  Anderson  found 
that  60  percent  of  the  professionals  went  directly 
into  their  chosen  work  from  similar  parental  occu- 
pations; among  the  proprietary  group,  the  major- 
ity came  from  either  parental  farm  ownership  or 
from  business  proprietors;  the  clerical  workers 
were  the  principal  climbers;  the  skilled  group  was 
least  mobile  of  all;  and  two  thirds  of  the  unskilled 
came  either  from  unskilled  parents  or  from  farmer 
fathers.  In  general,  between  two  thirds  and  three 
fourths  of  the  workers  of  the  sample  came  from 
the  level  of  the  father  or  from  the  adjacent  cate- 
gory. (5)  Sorokin  also  found  that  "the  wealthy 
class  of  the  United  States  is  becoming  less  and  less 
open,  more  and  more  closed,  and  is  tending  to  be 
transformed  into  a  caste-like  group."  (48) 

Restrictions  within  Professions.  The  profes- 
sions also  are  more  and  more  closed  to  lower-class 
persons.  The  high  cost  of  education  and  the  pro- 
longed training  and  apprenticeship  necessary  to 
meet  the  high  standards  of  admission  fixed  by  the 
professional  associations  and  the  state  certification 
bodies  reduce  the  number  who  can  get  in. 

In  brief,  there  are  still  relatively  few  positions 
open  at  the  top,  and  these  positions  tend  to  be 
filled  by  the  sons  of  those  at  or  near  the  top. 
Higher  ambition  is  in  general  confined  to  condi- 
tions of  class-limited  opportunity. 

Effect  of  Labor  Unions.  Finally,  the  labor 
unions  of  the  workers  themselves  are  a  fixing  fac- 
tor of  growing  importance.  This  situation  is  ex- 
amined in  a  brilliant  analysis  by  Tannenbaum. 
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(51)  The  worker  finds  his  economic  security  in  his 
own  union.  Under  law  the  union  is  increasingly 
the  labor-supplying  agency,  and  since  the  workers 
are  limited  to  those  having  membership  in  the 
union,  the  job  and  the  membership  are  precious. 
The  union  disburses  and  also  specifies  the  place  of 
the  worker  in  his  organization  and  within  the  fac- 
tory and  industry  where  he  makes  his  living.  Such 
advancement  as  he  enjoys  is  a  matter  of  seniority 
in  the  union.  When  the  worker  is  thrown  out  of 
the  union,  he  is  without  a  job  and  a  future.  To  be 
sure,  he  can  voluntarily  resign  from  the  union,  but 
under  the  conditions  where  will  he  go  and  what 
will  he  do  when  he  quits? 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  worker's  social  secur- 
ity, as  it  has  developed,  is  paid  for  by  his  industry. 
If  he  changes  his  job,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  medi- 
cal care,  maternity  and  sickness  insurance,  retire- 
ment pensions,  and  other  related  benefits.  The 
combination  of  compulsory  union  membership  and 
dependence  upon  the  industry  for  most  of  his 
security  all  but  freezes  the  worker  to  his  job  and 
makes  his  mobility  all  but  meaningless.  His  life- 
long welfare  is  that  of  the  union  and  the  industry. 

Tannenbaum  rightly  points  out  that,  without 
intent  or  plan,  the  unions  are  integrating  the 
workers  into  what  amounts  to  a  separate  social 
order  with  the  unions'  members  developing  into 
a  new  type  of  estate.  The  unions  are  re-creating 
a  society  based  on  something  very  like  medieval 
status  and  are  destroying  the  hard-won  contractual 
rights  of  the  workers  as  individuals.  The  position 
of  the  worker  in  the  union  is  much  as  it  was  in 
the  old-time  guilds.  The  union  satisfies  social  and 
psychological  needs  as  well  as  economic  needs;  but 
it  also  fixes  the  economic  condition  of  the  worker, 
and  sets  for  him  a  status  within  a  hierarchy.  (49) 


Changes  in  the  Educational  System 

Our  educational  system  operates  as  both  an  aid 
and  a  hindrance  to  social  mobility.  As  a  channel 
of  ascent  it  makes  possible  regular  movement 
through  the  successive  educational  levels  without 
any  breaks  whatsoever.  In  actual  practice,  however, 
various  blocks  and  obstacles  relating  to  the  social- 
class  position  of  many  of  the  students  tend  to  pre- 
vent it  from  operating  as  an  open-sesame  to  high 
achievement  and  high  status  and  rank.  Practically 


all  children  of  all  walks  of  life  start  their  educa- 
tional careers  in  our  public  schools,  but  for  various 
reasons,  they  do  not  all  stay  in  school  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  educational  training  essential  to 
ascent  in  our  society.  The  interworking  of  the 
social  and  educational  systems  tends  to  eliminate 
the  majority  of  them,  and  only  a  small  proportion 
get  through. 

Diversion  oj  Lower-Class  Children  from  School. 

Havighurst  and  Taba  have  estimated  that  whereas 
80  percent  of  the  upper-class  and  upper-middle- 
class  children  go  to  college,  where  the  basic  knowl- 
edge, training,  and  social  sophistication  essential 
to  upper-class  position  are  achieved,  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  lower-middle-class  and  5  percent  of  the 
lower-class  children  get  there.  The  lower-class 
children  start  dropping  out  of  school  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  continue  to  do  so  in  increasing 
numbers  in  high  school.  Warner,  Meeker,  and 
Eells  say:  "The  educational  conveyor  belt  drops 
lower-class  children  at  the  beginning  and  bottom 
of  the  educational  route  and  carries  those  from  the 
higher  classes  a  longer  distance,  nearly  all  the 
upper-class  children  going  to  the  end  of  the  line." 
(52,  p.  25) 

This  diversion  from  education  is  due  to  a  variety 
of  factors  other  than  the  innate  ability  of  lower- 
class  children  to  profit  by  instruction  and  training, 
for  many  of  these  have  high  I.Q.'s.  Economic  con- 
siderations are  important.  At  the  high-school  level, 
for  example,  the  maintenance  of  the  young  people 
costs  as  much  as  that  of  adults,  and  they  are  a  sheer 
financial  luxury  for  their  parents.  There  is  also 
the  enticement  of  early  earning  and  independence 
for  lower-class  young  folks  and  the  likelihood  of 
early  marriage.  Sibley's  study  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
dicates that  "as  a  boy  passes  through  the  sifting 
process  of  the  educational  system,  his  parents' 
status  assumes  increasing  importance,  both  abso- 
lutely and  in  comparison  with  his  own  intelligence, 
as  a  factor  influencing  his  chances  of  continuing 
his  preparation  for  one  of  the  more  advantageous 
vocations."  (46,  p.  330) 

Factors  Favoring  Middle-  and  Upper-Class  Chil- 
dren. As  noted  before,  high-school  education, 
college  education,  and  higher  vocational  education 
remain  to  a  large  extent  the  special  privilege  of 
children  of  superior  social-economic  backgrounds. 
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It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  teachers  favor  mid- 
dle-class and  upper-class  children  in  various  ways, 
and  that  lower-class  children  are  less  likely  to  be 
picked  for  friendships,  leadership,  and  many  other 
favorable  personal  traits.  Neugarten  points  out  that 
social-class  differences  in  friendship  and  reputation 
are  well  established  as  early  as  the  fifth  grade,  and 
that  the  lower-class  child  is  often  a  behavior  prob- 
lem because  of  this  rejection  by  his  classmates.  She 
states:  "This  may  also  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
lower-class  children  often  find  school  unpleasant 
and  unrewarding  and  why  the  child  of  lower-class 
so  often  welcomes  the  first  opportunity  to  leave 
school  altogether."  (43) 

In  view  of  this  educational  blocking  of  lower- 
class  young  persons,  and  the  fact  that  industry  and 
business  are  depending  upon  college-trained  per- 
sons for  even  the  lower  supervisory  jobs,  not  to 
mention  the  higher  technical  and  administrative 
positions,  there  is  a  definite  ceiling  over  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  lower-class  young  persons  to  rise  in  the 
ranks.  Warner,  Meeker,  and  Eells  state:  "The 
blocking  of  the  worker's  mobility  and  the  encour- 
agement of  college-trained  men  is  the  ultimate 
payoff  of  what  began  in  the  grade  schools."  (52, 
p.  29)  This  situation  "stacks  the  cards"  in  favor 
of  the  maintenance  of  class  location  in  childhood; 
instead  of  the  actual  mobility  for  the  lower  classes, 
it  makes  for  rigidity  of  the  class  system.  (44,  pp. 
260-265) 


Reduction  of  Vertical-Mobility  Drive 

There  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  funda- 
mental psychology  underlying  the  American 
dream  of  climbing  to  the  top  is  undergoing  con- 
siderable change.  It  appears  that  many  people  in  a 
fluid,  laissez  faire,  competitive  society  prefer  cer- 
tainty and  fixity  in  some  stratum  of  a  more  or  less 
rigidly  stratified  society  to  the  opportunity  for  suc- 
cess but  including  also  the  possibility  of  social  de- 
motion. More  and  more  people  covet  the  peace  of 
mind  which  security  gives;  they  want  a  sense  of 
stability  at  whatever  social  level  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain. 


There  are  several  indicators  of  this  change.  One 
is  the  popularity  of  civil  service  jobs.  Although  the 
civil  service  is  roughly  selective,  the  jobs  are  not 
highly  rewarding  in  money  or  prestige,  but  they 
do,  however,  offer  security  of  tenure  (barring 
moral  turpitude).  They  do  not  require  highly 
aggressive  competitive  action  to  hold  the  job,  and 
in  most  instances,  with  fair  performance  of  duties, 
promotion  in  a  given  specialty  is  more  or  less  auto- 
matic and  a  matter  of  seniority.  The  stratum  fixity 
in  a  labor  union,  with  little  opportunity  of  loss  or 
gain  save  as  suffered  or  enjoyed  by  the  entire 
membership,  is  increasingly  being  sought  after  and 
happily  enjoyed  as  a  great  boon.  Even  the  profes- 
sional organizations  through  their  regulations  and 
limitations  of  action  embodied  in  the  ethical  codes 
tend  to  stifle  competition  and  create  more  or  less 
uniform  conditions  of  action  for  their  members. 

People  seem  to  be  increasingly  interested  in 
avoiding  the  strains  of  competition  in  our  complex 
mass  society;  they  hesitate  to  "chance"  the  climb 
with  the  attendant  possibility  of  rebuff  or  retreat. 
They  seem  to  be  less  and  less  sure  of  themselves 
as  potentially  successful  movers  upward  and  are 
adjusting  or  accommodating  their  mental  states 
to  the  life  chances  of  a  given  level  with  its  status, 
if  it  is  not  intolerable.  Many  seem  to  be  interested 
only  in  such  self-improvement  as  is  necessary  to 
hang  on  or  move  within  their  bracket  and  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  esteem  of  conformity  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  lack  of  greater  prestige  and  other 
social  emoluments. 

In  general,  there  is  evidence  that  the  American 
dream  is  becoming  less  real  for  many  people,  that 
we  seem  to  be  settling.  The  strata  are  becoming 
more  rigid,  the  holes  in  the  sieves,  smaller.  Status 
is  crystalling.  There  is  both  a  tendency  toward 
restriction  of  access  to  the  means  of  personal  and 
family  advancement  and  an  apparent  reduction  in 
the  vertical  mobility  drive  and  psyche.  Needless  to 
say,  in  this  rigidifying  and  closing  of  our  class 
structure  and  this  reduction  of  vertical  mobility, 
we  may  be  depriving  our  society  of  many  potential 
contributions  from  the  lower  ranks.  The  situation 
limits  the  use  of  intrinsic  merit;  much  merit  re- 
mains undiscovered. 
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IN  THE  SIX  preceding  chapters  we  discussed 
a  series  of  processes,  with  the  related  factors,  which 
structuralize  and  functionalize  a  society.  If  these 
processes  are  operating  with  essential  efficacy,  the 
general  effect  is  societal  organization  and  equilib- 
rium. The  individuals  associate  rather  freely  and, 
because  of  their  more  or  less  well-established  pat- 


terns of  relationship,  participate  fairly  effectively 
in  their  various  functions.  The  groups  and  strata 
cooperate,  and  the  organizations  and  institutions 
operate  with  relative  smoothness  and  efficiency. 
The  general  state  of  affairs  is  characterized  by  har- 
mony of  relationships  and  by  teamwork.  The 
community  or  society  is  a  well-integrated  mosaic. 


Social  Organization  and  Disorganization 


We  know  that  societal  organization  is  never 
completely  stable  or  secure  and  its  functional 
mechanisms  never  perform  with  perfect  efficiency. 
Every  society  has  inherent  and  endemic  in  it  fac- 
tors and  processes  that  produce  varying  degrees 
of  societal  disorganization  and  misorganization.* 

*On  the  use  of  the  term  misorganization,  that  is,  the 
"abuses  of  social  action,"  the  fumbling,  bungling  con- 
ducting of  social  affairs,  "the  mal-appropriate  ends  or 
functions  to  which  they  are  put,"  see  reference  16. 


This  disorganization  takes  the  form  of  both  de- 
structuralization  and  defunctionalization.  The  de- 
structuralization  consists  of  the  demolition,  disin- 
tegration, distortion,  decay,  atrophy,  or  rigidifying 
of  groups,  organizations,  and  institutions  and  of 
the  impairment  or  destruction  of  essential  enhanc- 
ing relationships  between  individuals,  groups, 
categories,  institutions,  and  strata.  These  elements 
are  weakened  and  separated.  In  some  instances  the 
structures  continue  as  gross  and  expensive  incum- 
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brances  after  their  usefulness  to  society  has  been 
ended. 

The  defunctionalization  consists  of  the  impair- 
ment of  operative  efficiency— the  failure  to  perform 
certain  functional  prerequisites— as  purposes,  objec- 
tives, and  ends  are  confused  or  obscured.  There 
may  also  be  misfunctioning  and  disfunctioning 
that  is,  a  working  at  cross-purposes  and  a  conse- 
quent lack  of  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the  social 
system. 

Effects  of  Disorganization 

As  a  result  of  the  destructuralizing  and  defunc- 
tionalizing  factors  and  processes,  there  is  a  weaken- 
ing or  partial  destruction  of  the  social  structurings, 
a  deterioration  of  interaction,  especially  coopera- 
tion, and  an  impairment  or  disruption  of  the 
functional  efficiency  of  the  society  as  a  reasonably 
healthy  and  competent  going  concern. 

Dissociation,  defeat,  and  demoralization  also 
occur,  and  lack  of  understanding  of,  and  devotion 
to,  common  aims  and  purposes  become  apparent. 
Old  attitudes  and  habits  of  either  the  general  per- 
sonnel or  the  special  functionaries  and  established 
rules  and  forms  of  societal  regulation  and  main- 
tenance no  longer  function  effectively.  Noncon- 
formity may  become  excessive.  Traditional  values 
and  ideologies  are  out  of  harmony  with  external 
conditions.  In  general,  there  is  "relative  decline  of 
order  and  discipline,  of  unity  and  rationality,  and 
of  integration  that  renders  the  social  mechanism 
inadequate  to  the  effective  patterning  of  collective 
behavior."  (22)  The  behavior  of  the  groups  or  of 
the  community  becomes  in  some  part  inconsistent, 
unstable,  and  unpredictable,  and  many  contempo- 
rary social  wants  and  needs  are  poorly  satisfied.  If 
the  processes  continue  unabated  the  end  is  disin- 


tegration of  the  structural  and  the  regulative  and 
maintenance  systems. 

Pathological  Phenomena  of 
Disorganization 

Concretely,  we  have  such  pathological  phe- 
nomena as  crime  and  delinquency;  personal  dis- 
organization in  the  form  of  mental  and  emotional 
derangement  and  breakdown  and  suicide;  physical 
ill-health,  unemployment,  poverty,  dependency  and 
relief,  and  too  much  charity;  much  physical  mo- 
bility; and  social  psychological  epidemics.  Other 
symptoms  of  societal  breakdown  include  family 
disintegration  and  sexual  looseness;  economic  de- 
pressions with  reduced  production  and  undercon- 
sumption, and  economic  "booms  and  busts";  indus- 
trial, ethnic,  and  class  conflict  and  other  social 
dissensions,  cleavages,  and  antagonisms;  religious 
aberrations  and  conflicts;  political  corruption; 
gambling,  racketeering,  alcoholism,  and  drug  ad- 
diction; violation  of  civil  rights,  and  so  on.  (15) 

Possibly  because  they  lend  themselves  to  sensa- 
tionalism, these  pathological  situations  and  proc- 
esses have  been  given  more  attention  by  laymen 
and,  regrettably,  often  by  social  scientists  than  have 
the  vast  array  of  processes  which  together  consti- 
tute the  normal  structuralization  and  functionali- 
zation  of  society.  As  a  result,  the  impression  has 
grown  that  society  is  not  successful  and  that  col- 
lapse is  impending;  whereas,  in  reality,  human 
society  is  a  fairly  efficient  hardy  perennial. 

Our  purpose  here  is  neither  to  underestimate  nor 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  disorganizing 
and  malfunctioning  processes,  but  to  present  them 
objectively  as  continuous  or  recurrent  threats  and 
occurrences  in  typical  societies. 


Normal  and  Abnormal  Destructuralization 
and  Defunctionalization 


Normal  Deficiency  and  Inefficiency 

Destructuralization  and  defunctionalization  are 
present  everywhere  and  at  all  times  in  some  degree. 
(25)  The  only  perfectly  organized  societies  are 
Utopias.  Human  societies  are  dynamic  rather  than 


static  and  are  never  in  a  state  of  perfect  balance 
or  complete  equilibrium.  Their  balance  and  equi- 
librium are  always  relative,  never  absolute.  In  fact, 
complete  harmony  and  stability  are  never  achieved 
anywhere  and  are  sheer  impossibilities  under  con- 
ditions of  modern  life. 
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A  certain  amount  of  disorder,  confusion,  and 
inadequate  functioning  of  the  social  machinery 
appears  to  be  continuously  existent  in  all  social 
systems,  and  hence  more  or  less  normal  or  natural. 
(1,  pp.  458-460)  This  endemic  disorder  or  inade- 
quacy does  not  mean,  however,  that  a  major  crisis 
exists.  All  societies  and  most  of  their  institutions 
and  organizations  can  absorb  a  considerable 
amount  of  failure  and  defeat;  they  can  continue  to 
operate  in  the  face  of  internal  maladjustments  and 
inconsistencies  with  a  fairly  wide  margin  of  safety. 

Most  of  the  social  processes  are  carried  on  with 
fairly  satisfactory  results;  there  is  no  general  feel- 
ing of  unrest  or  insecurity  or  dislocation;  there  are 
no  demands— probably  no  need— for  radical  meas- 
ures of  readjustment  and  no  willingness  to  support 
them.  Like  the  human  body  and  the  human  per- 
sonality, human  societies  can  and  must  endure 
many  minor  ailments  and  crises;  at  best,  they 
function  only  relatively  well.  Even  if  a  generally 
acceptable  conception  of  100  percent  efficiency  of 
any  social  instrumentality  could  be  arrived  at,  it 
would  be  unattainable.  Perfect  adjustment  is  an 
ideal,  not  an  actuality,  for  the  seeds  of  destructurali- 
zation  and  defunctionalization  are  ever  present. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  social  interaction  requires 
a  constant  rearrangement  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  a  society.  The  resultant  unavoidable 
modification  brings  about  a  dissolution  or  a  marked 
revision  of  certain  organizational  relationships  and 
behavior  patterns  which  are  imbedded  in  the  social 
structure.  Ordinarily,  in  times  of  fair  social  stabil- 
ity, the  continuous  incipient  disorganization  is  con- 
tinuously neutralized  by  the  reinforcment  of 
essential  principles  and  rules  and  by  the  reorgani- 
zation of  procedures  and  institutions.  We  have 
some  continuous  social  reconstruction,  some  pro- 
duction and  application  of  new  schemes  and 
institutions.* 

Moreover,  disorganization  does  not  necessarily 
result  from  some  abandonment  of  existing  norms, 
habits,  roles,  mores,  or  even  institutions.  All  con- 
structive "next  steps"  are  a  matter  of  new  or  re- 
vised norms  and  of  intelligent  and  courageous 
nonconformity.  Much  of  the  nonconformity  is 
stimulating  and  constitutes  a  challenge  to  out- 
moded ways.  Always  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  breakdown  of  inadequate  traditional  roles  and 
the  appearance  of  desirable,  even  imperative,  new 

•To  be  discussed  in  Chap.  22. 


ones.  Metabolism  is  vitally  essential  to  health  and 
function  and  is  an  everlasting  process  of  replace- 
ment. It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 

Each  age  is  a  dream  that  is  dying, 
Or  one  that  is  coming  to  birth 

and  that  processes  of  wholesome  change  and  essen- 
tial change  should  not  be  halted  or  interfered  with. 
Normally  the  processes  of  organization  and  dis- 
organization may  be  thought  of  as  in  reciprocal 
relationship  to  each  other,  as  operating  together 
in  a  moving  equilibrium  of  social  order.  In  a  sense 
they  represent  reverse  aspects  of  the  same  function- 
ing whole.  In  a  normal  and  stable  society  these 
major  sets  of  social  processes  go  hand  in  hand: 
each  generates  the  other;  each  is  dependent  for  its 
very  existence  upon  the  other;  and  ordinarily  they 
tend  to  neutralize  each  other.  Social  health  rests 
upon  an  equilibrium  between  these  two  larger 
types. 


Abnormal  Deficiency  and  Inefficiency 

There  are,  however,  continual,  persistent,  lurk- 
ing tendencies  for  the  destructive  and  disorganiz- 
ing processes  to  get  out  of  normal  control  and 
break  the  equilibrium  and  become  a  serious  threat 
to  the  health,  well-being,  and  functional  efficacy  of 
the  society.  The  degree  of  disorder  and  confusion 
in  one  or  more  phases  of  social  life  slips  across  the 
line  of  what  might  be  called  normal  disorganiza- 
tion and  produces  situations  in  which  there  is  a 
striking  and  disturbing  amount  of  incapacity,  in- 
efficiency, and  insecurity. 

Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  body  and 
personality,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  malad- 
justments have  a  deteriorative  or  paralyzing  effect 
and  lead  to  breakdown.  At  such  times  concern 
becomes  widespread;  chaos  threatens,  social  deca- 
dence seems  imminent,  individual  and  group  dis- 
satisfaction, discontent,  and  even  misery  prevail. 
This  degree  of  destructuralization  and  defunction- 
alization is  our  present  problem  of  analysis. 

When,  then,  can  such  destructuralization  and 
defunctionalization  be  said  to  exist?  What  is  the 
range  of  deviation  from  the  normal?  How  is  the 
relative  amount  of  disorganization,  misorganiza- 
tion,  and  malfunctioning  determined?  Where  is 
the  point  of  disequilibrium  and  inefficiency? 

Whether  applied  to  a  given  group,  institution, 
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differentiated  or  stratified  relationship,  or  society 
as  a  whole,  a  standard,  a  value  connotation  of 
some  sort,  is  implied.  In  social  organization,  there 
is  involved  a  hypothesis,  an  ideal  construct,  that 
includes  stability  and  efficiency  and  a  certain 
amount  of  unavoidable  and  continuous  instability 
and  inefficiency.  Social  health  is  fair  to  good.  Mis- 
organization  and  disorganization  are  departures 
from  some  norm  of  organization  and  efficiency. 
There  is  individual  and  group  behavior  and  societal 
operation,  which  according  to  useful,  convenient, 
and  fairly  widely  acceptable  norms,  arrived  at 
discriminately,  is  deemed  pathological.  This  is  a 
matter  of  value  judgments  among  a  considerable 
number  of  observing  people;  it  depends  upon  the 
consensus  regarding  an  actual  or  imagined  devia- 
tion or  departure  from  or  infringement  of  some 
cherished  norm  or  combination  of  norms. 

"Abnormal"  or  "atypical"  inefficiency  exists. 
Something  has  gone  wrong  in  some  noticeable  de- 
gree with  some  of  the  instruments  of  societal 
functioning.  The  organization  or  relationship  or 
community  has  functioned  more  efficiently  at  other 
times.*  It  is  believed  by  many  concerned  indi- 
viduals and  groups  that  the  continued  existence 
of  the  situations  impairs  social  order  and  is  incom- 
patible with  survival. 


There  is  a  state  of  affairs  in  some  part  or  several 
parts  of  the  social  system  which  has  thrown  it  out 
of  joint;  that  is,  its  parts  are  not  adequately  geared 
together  so  as  to  permit  sufficient  functioning  of 
the  whole  according  to  the  desired  ends  of  opera- 
tion as  conceived  by  many  people.  The  existing 
situations  are  unsatisfactory  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  the  people  as  they  see  them.  Just  as  a  person 
decides  that  he  is  too  ill  to  work  or  play,  so  a 
group,  a  community,  or  a  society  decides  that  it 
has  some  ailment  that  does  not  permit  it  to  work 
competently.  In  brief,  "social  problems  are  what 
people  think  they  are  and  if  conditions  are  not 
defined  as  social  problems  by  the  people  involved 
in  them,  they  are  not  problems  to  those  people." 

These  "problems"  are  definitions  of  threatening 
conditions  which  many  people  deplore,  disapprove 
of,  worry  about,  and  find  intolerable.  People  believe 
these  conditions  need  correction;  alternatives  are 
conceived  and  desired,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  are 
possible.  The  definitions  of  the  pathological  proc- 
esses and  conditions  will  always  be  stricdy  relative 
to  the  individuals  or  the  groups  which  make  the 
judgments.  Social  action  of  a  corrective  nature,  of 
course,  must  rest  upon  a  rather  wide  consensus 
regarding  discrepancy  beyond  the  "normal." 


Condition  of  Destructuralization  and  Defunctionalization 


As  noted  repeatedly,  a  distinction  must  always 
be  made  between  an  existing  condition  and  the 
processes  which  in  combination  produce  that  con- 
dition. In  this  section  we  shall  devote  ourselves  to 
the  general  characteristics  which  identify  a  society 
that  is  subject  to  some  degree  of  destructuralization 
and  defunctionalization.  The  condition  is  revealed 
in  various  ways.  (4,  pp.  19-49) 


Confusion  of  Social  Norms  and 
Nonconformity  of  Action 

In  an  adequately  structured  and  efficiently  func- 
tioning society  the  norms  or  rules  of  behavior 
(folkways,  beliefs,  customs,  mores,  and  laws)  and 
the  values,  goals,  and  interests  are  sufficiently  clear 

*See  Chap.  2  on  the  essential  functions  of  a  society. 


and  consistent  so  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation can  act  with  precision  and  relate  their  be- 
havior satisfactorily  with  that  of  others  in  the 
various  common  social  situations.  But  in  a  disor- 
ganized and  malfunctioning  community  or  society 
there  is  "a  decrease  of  the  influence  of  existing 
social  rules  of  behavior  upon  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  group,"  and  the  rules,  goals,  and  inter- 
ests are  confused. 

A  state  of  what  practically  amounts  to  anomie— 
the  breakdown  of  the  norms  of  individual  con- 
duct, or  a  state  of  "normlessness"— exists.  Some  of 
the  rules  and  principles  of  behavior  are  archaic 
and  have  not  been  replaced  with  sufficient  rapidity 
by  newer  and  more  appropriate  and  authoritative 
ones.  Consequently,  many  people  have  little  respect 
for  them.  Among  the  segmented,  special-interest 
groups— organizations,  social  classes,  occupational 
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groups,  sex  and  age  groups— a  number  of  the  rules 
and  principles  are  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
often  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  with  re- 
sultant culture  contradiction,  confusion,  and  con- 
flict. Societal  behavior  is  at  cross-purposes.  Still 
others,  such  as  success  goals,  may  be  widely  re- 
spected and  widely  held,  but  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  their  pursuit  produces  misunderstand- 
ing, cleavage,  or  even  conflict. 

Thus,  because  of  this  confusion  of  societal 
norms,  there  is  a  loss  of  universally  accepted  defi- 
nitions of  social  situations,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  nonconformity  in  behavior  prevails; 
there  is  violation  of  legal  and  other  rules;  and  a 
consensus  as  to  ends  and  purposes  is  lacking.  In- 
dividual styles  of  behavior  prevail.  In  general,  there 
is  consistent  disparity  between  behavior  and  the 
values  by  which  it  is  defined. 


Disorganization  of  Roles 

The  roles  are  the  patterned  forms  of  action  for 
persons  and  groups  and  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  norms  of  a  society  for  their  definition. 
Thus,  if  the  norms  are  confused,  people  are  con- 
fused as  to  their  roles.  There  are  conflicting  and 
inconsistent  conceptions  of  roles,  and  the  different 
roles  expected  of  a  given  individual  are  incompati- 
ble or  are  in  conflict.  Individuals  may  be  compelled 
to  choose  between  two  roles,  both  of  which  or 
neither  of  which  they  would  like  to  play.  Such  a 
choice  places  a  strain  upon  individuals  as  they  per- 
form as  adolescents,  or  marital  partners,  or  organi- 
zational or  public  officials. 

To  have  unity,  harmony  of  purposes,  and  team- 
work, there  must  be  a  high  degree  of  coordination 
and  integration  of  all  roles  of  all  people,  but  this 
is  lacking  in  a  disorganized  or  misorganized  and 
malfunctioning  society.  The  responses  of  people 
fail  to  conform  to  the  expectations  laid  upon  them, 
and  there  is  considerable  disparity  between  aspira- 
tion and  achievement.  Many  individuals  are  de- 
functionalized,  and  to  that  extent  the  society  is 
also  defunctionalized.  (14;  27) 


Breakdown  and  Inflexibility  of  Institutions 

The  social  institutions  are  the  major  instrumen- 


talities of  societal  order  and  maintenance.  In  a  sick 
society  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  institutions  will  fail 
to  carry  on  their  essential  functions  efficiently.  The 
economic  institutions  may  be  functioning  poorly, 
as  evidenced  by  reduction  of  productive  efficiency, 
unemployment  or  underemployment,  and  reduced 
standards  of  living;  family  life  may  be  chaotic; 
political,  religious,  educational,  ethical,  and  other 
institutions  may  show  some  weaknesses;  and  politi- 
cal corruption  may  spread  through  police  and 
other  public  services.  The  malfunctioning  of  the 
educational  institutions,  if  it  exists,  is  likely  to 
leave  people  "uneducated"  as  to  necessary  social 
facts  and  the  assumption  of  social  responsibilities. 
All  these  attest  to  the  tendency  to  breakdown  in 
institutions. 

The  institutions  may  also  lack  integration  with 
each  other,  and  rather  than  dovetailing  and  com- 
plementing each  other,  they  may  be  drifting  apart 
and  may  be  in  conflict  in  their  objectives  and  their 
functions.  Some  institutions  or  parts  of  institutions 
may  have  become  inflexible,  petrified,  and  sur- 
vivalistic,  resting  on  charters  and  procedures  whose 
origins,  if  not  forgotten,  have  lost  some  of  their 
importance  for  the  present  generations  and  yet 
are  observed  through  persistence  of  habit,  senti- 
ment, and  tradition.  Such  institutions  are  relatively 
mechanical  and  unchangeable  in  operation  and  are 
unable  to  adjust  themselves  with  sufficient  dispatch, 
or  to  understand,  anticipate,  or  adjust  to  recent 
changes  and  existent  conditions.  Collective  adjust- 
ment is  thus  blocked,  and  the  institutions  no 
longer  control,  order,  and  maintain  the  societal 
life.  (4,  27-28;  10,  240-241) 


Conflict  Situations 

Invariably  in  a  more  or  less  destructuralized 
and  defunctionalized  society,  there  is  a  decline  of 
unity  and  harmony  among  groups,  and  conflict 
develops  among  those  with  special  interests  as  they 
promote  their  various  purposes.  The  socioeconomic 
classes  of  the  stratification  system  are  in  opposi- 
tion; racial  and  nationality  groups  are  in  conflict; 
age  and  sex  groups  oppose  each  other;  and  there 
is  religious  and  moral  dissension  and  other  forms 
of  culture  fragmentation  and  conflict.  Instead  of 
understanding  and  solidarity  and  cooperation, 
there  is  distance  and  lack  of  communication  be- 
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tween  groups,  as  they  conflict  and  work  at  cross-      defeatism,  through  random  efforts  at  "escape,"  to 
purposes.  aggressive  terroristic  procedures. 


Social  Unrest  and  Demoralization 

Considerable  social  unrest  is  one  form  of  evi- 
dence that  a  society  is  in  some  degree  of  disor- 
ganization and  malfunctioning.  It  is  a  symptom 
of  the  unsatisfactory  adjustment  between  the  so- 
cietal organization  and  the  social-psychological 
make-up  of  the  persons  and  groups  living  under 
its  conditions,  an  expression  and  focalization  of 
their  insecurity,  confusion,  dissatisfaction,  and  dis- 
content in  the  general  condition  of  disequilibrium. 
Many  of  the  standard  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
people  are  not  satisfied,  and  the  very  processes  that 
have  produced  the  chaotic  state  have  created  new 
wants  that  the  malfunctioning  society  cannot 
satisfy. 

The  social  unrest  expresses  itself  specifically  in 
such  phenomena  as  political  unrest  in  the  form  of 
new  political  parties  and  subversive  proposals  and 
movements;  religious  unrest  giving  rise  to  new 
extremist  sects,  cults,  and  blatant  evangelism  and 
revivalism;  much  random  wandering  (for  exam- 
ple, "Okies,"  "Arkies,"  hoboes)  and  change  of 
employment  and  residence  in  the  vague  pursuit 
of  a  more  satisfactory  life;  rumors  and  contagious 
mass  movements,  mass  hysteria,  and  other  milling 
and  stampeding  phenomena;  extremes  of  radical- 
ism and  reactionism  and  the  advocacy  and  organi- 
zation of  all  manner  of  reforms,  many  verging  on 
the  ridiculous. 

In  brief,  many  segments  of  the  population  are  in 
a  state  of  social  demoralization.  Morale  implies 
identification  with  supposedly  realizable  collective 
purposes  and  enterprises.  Thus,  when  a  community 
or  society  is  misorganized  and  not  functioning 
adequately,  many  people  and  groups  are  unable  to 
maintain  steadfastness  of  purpose,  to  meet  their 
individual  and  group  crises  effectively,  and  there 
is  a  lack  of  belief  in  significant  social  causes  and 
beneficent  undertakings  with  consequent  inability 
to  participate  effectively  in  them.  The  people  are 
pessimistic  about  conditions  and  in  a  state  of 
despair  and  are  convinced  that  the  society  does  not 
give  them  the  essential  satisfactions  and  security. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  adjustive  reactions  of 
the  people  may  change  from  mere  pessimism  and 


Personal  and  Personality  Disorganization 

Closely  related  to  social  unrest  and  demoraliza- 
tion is  individual  disorganization.  Because  of  the 
malfunctioning  of  the  societal  system  the  norms, 
roles,  interests,  goals,  and  expectations  are  obscure 
and  often  conflicting.  Old  habits  are  no  longer 
productive.  Individuals  find  that  they  cannot  satisfy 
their  needs  in  socially  approved  channels  and  that 
many  of  their  wishes,  ambitions,  and  impulses  are 
thwarted.  They  are  expected  to  do  things  that  they 
cannot  do.  They  are  often  deprived  of  food,  shelter, 
sexual  satisfaction,  or  freedom  of  expression  gen- 
erally. The  lives  of  many— possibly  millions  of  per- 
sons—are impoverished.  They  suffer  shock. 

The  personality  disorganization  is  expressed  in 
many  ways,  depending  upon  various  personal  and 
social  factors,  such  as  apathy,  indifference  or  bore- 
dom, anxiety,  fear,  guilt,  restlessness,  bafflement, 
frustration,  tension,  irritability,  resentment,  and 
even  hostility.  Some  individuals  engage  in  quiet 
but  effective  sabotage  and  opposition,  continually 
alert  to  frustrate  others,  while  some,  feeling  them- 
selves unloved  and  unwanted,  spend  their  lives  in 
a  persistent  endeavor  to  get  even,  to  block,  attack, 
or  destroy  others  in  order  to  release  the  hate  they 
feel.  (6)  They  are  in  a  state  of  psychic  conflict. 
Other  manifestations  are  extreme  selfishness  and 
individualism,  crime,  desertion,  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction,  accidents,  suicide,  neurotic  and 
psychopathic  tendencies,  and  various  other  bizarre 
and  eccentric  compensatory,  escapist,  undercon- 
forming,  overconforming,  or  otherwise  deviant 
forms  of  behavior. 

Such  conditions  of  destructuralization  and  de- 
functionalization  are  due  to  a  combination  of 
change  factors.  The  continuous  changes  in  nature, 
both  of  a  physical  and  biological  sort,  demographic 
changes,  cultural  changes  with  their  accompanying 
lags,  changes  in  societal  organization,  both  those 
spontaneously  occurring  and  those  deliberately  in- 
duced, produce  continuous  disequilibrium  in  the 
form  of  crisis  situations.* 

*For  an  analysis  of  change  and  discussion  of  crises  as 
cause  and  effect  of  change,  see  Chap.  3. 
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Destructuralizing  and  Defunctionalizing  Processes 


In  a  functional  analysis  of  human  society,  de- 
structuralization  and  defunctionalization  can  be 
most  profitably  viewed  as  a  combination  of  proc- 
esses rather  than  as  a  condition,  for  these  patho- 
logical conditions,  as  all  others,  are  the  result  of 
processes.  An  array  of  processes  is  continually  or 
recurrently  upsetting  the  equilibrium  of  the  societal 
organization.  The  major  categories  of  these  dis- 
equilibrating  processes  to  be  examined  are  the 
separative  and  isolative  processes;  the  opposition 
processes;  the  processes  of  decadence;  and  the  ossi- 
fication processes. 

Attention  must  be  called  to  two  primary  consid- 
erations at  the  very  outset.  First,  many  of  the  proc- 
esses have  both  positive  and  negative  effects;  that 
is,  in  some  of  their  phases  and  under  certain 
conditions,  they  produce  structuralization,  regula- 
tion, maintenance,  and  even  reorganization,  where- 
as at  other  times  they  have  destructuralizing  and 
defunctionalizing  effects.  This  is  true,  for  example, 


with  reference  to  competition,  physical  and  social 
mobility,  most  forms  of  differentiation,  including 
especially  division  of  labor,  specialization  of  func- 
tion, and  stratification,  and,  to  some  extent,  segre- 
gation. Such  processes  have  been  or  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  appropriate  places  in  this  analysis 
with  respect  to  these  different  and  contrary 
functions  that  they  perform. 

Second,  there  is  some  overlapping  in  functional 
effect  of  the  disequilibrating  processes  included  in 
the  four  major  categories  just  presented.  The  sepa- 
rative and  isolative  processes  invite  or  produce 
opposition  and  may  lead  to  decadence.  The  oppo- 
sition processes  may  produce  isolation  and  deca- 
dence. The  processes  of  decadence  often  produce 
separation.  Even  some  of  the  ossification  processes 
produce  lonely,  isolated,  functionless  groups  and 
institutions.  The  specific  processes  will  be  examined 
under  the  category  where  they  have  their  major 
manifestation. 


The  Separative  and  Isolative  Factors  and  Processes 


In  the  present  section  our  main  concern  is  with 
those  social  processes  that  divide  or  separate  persons 
or  groups  in  varying  degree  and  tend  to  produce 
a  hazardous  degree  of  isolation  or  distance  be- 
tween these  societal  elements.  They  bring  about 
what  Toynbee  has  referred  to  as  "social  schisms." 
(56,  p.  368)  The  two  facts  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  separative  and  iso- 
lative processes  are,  first,  that  they  impair  the  essen- 
tial social  participation  of  individuals  and  groups, 
and,  second,  that  they  accentuate  social  distance. 
Social  participation  is  essential  to  societal  opera- 
tion* and  normal  and  balanced  participation  is 
basic  in  the  mental  and  emotional  health  of  the 
individual.  By  social  participation  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  extensive  social  activities,  as  in  the  case 
of  joiners,  but  contributory  membership  in  social 
groups,  spontaneous,  happy,  and  satisfying  cooper- 
ation and  sharing  in  the  interests  and  activities  of 
others,  and  being  accepted  freely  as  human  crea- 
tures—even friends— by  others. 

*See  Chap.  10. 


By  social  distance  we  mean  the  psychological 
and  sociological  nearness  or  farness,  intimacy  or 
remoteness,  of  individuals  and  groups,  their  con- 
vergence or  divergence  in  sympathetic  understand- 
ing.* There  is  no  distance  in  a  literal  spatial  sense, 
but  only  a  recognition  and  acceptance  of  gradients 
of  social  difference.  Where  there  is  little  sympa- 
thetic understanding  and  acceptance  as  equals, 
social  farness  exists;  where  there  is  much,  nearness 
obtains.  The  differences  are  highly  conducive  to 
social  ignorance  of  the  parties  regarding  each 
other,  and  to  impairment  of  essential  social  partici- 
pation. The  difficulty  is  not  merely  and  solely  the 
fact  of  distance  and  separation,  though  that  is  grave 
enough,  but  frequently  the  perverted  or  exploitive 
use  of  distance,  the  lack  of  proper  regulation  of  dif- 
ferentiation, individuation,  stratification,  and  so  on. 

Isolation,  or  separation,  is  a  relative  term,  a  mat- 
ter of  degree.  Social  isolation  is  never  complete. 
Nevertheless,  it  implies  some  degree  of  segregadon 

*For  the  general  treatment  of  social  distance,  see  Chap. 
15. 
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and  creates  a  vicious  circle  of  difference,  avoidance, 
exclusion,  accentuation  of  difference,  increased 
avoidance,  increased  separation,  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely. Isolation  is  in  part  an  effect  of  competition 
and  conflict  among  variant  individuals  and  groups. 
A  concise  analysis  of  the  more  important  separa- 
tive and  isolative  factors  and  processes  follows. 


The  Isolative  and  Separative  Factors 

Before  examining  the  isolative  processes,  it  is 
essential  that  we  become  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  common  factors  that  are  conducive  to  the 
separation  of  individuals,  categories  of  persons, 
and  groups  from  each  other. 

Subsocial  Separative  Factors.  The  subsocial 
separative  factors  may  be  generally  classified  as  geo- 
graphic factors  and  human  biological  and  psycho- 
logical factors. 

Geographic  Factors.  The  physical  or  spatial 
separation  imposed  by  geographic  barriers  and 
obstacles  has  had  a  marked  isolative  effect.  Notable 
are  the  oceans  and  other  large  bodies  of  water, 
mountain  ranges,  desert  regions  and  semiarid 
plains,  tundras,  swamp  lands,  and  the  very  extent 
of  physical  space  in  general.  The  isolation  of  island 
folk  and  of  such  groups  as  the  Cajuns  of  the 
Louisiana  bayous  and  the  hillbillies  of  the  Appala- 
chian and  Arkansas  mountains  has  produced  not 
only  physical  separation  but  also  cultural  dissocia- 
tion and  retardation.  Because  of  their  isolation, 
many  of  these  must,  until  recently,  have  been 
viewed  culturally  as  the  "contemporary  ancestors" 
of  the  great  body  of  those  less  isolated,  to  use  Ross's 
trenchant  phrase. 

Human  Biological  and  Psychological  Factors. 
Such  biological  characteristics  as  sex,  age,  and  race 
separate  individuals  and  groups.  The  sexes  are 
more  or  less  mutually  isolated,  for  differences  in 
metabolic  processes,  physiological  functions,  and 
native  interests  stand  as  eternal  barriers  to  full 
understanding.  These  constitutional  differences  are 
overlaid  by  conventional  and  traditional  differences 
and  historical  definition  of  roles  which  in  some 
respect  increase  the  social  and  cultural  isolation  of 
the  sexes. 

People  of  different  ages,  by  virtue  of  their  vary- 
ing physical  proficiency,  mobility,  and  psychologi- 


cal characteristics,  and  quite  apart  from  the  con- 
ventional roles  which  attach  to  different  ages,  are 
isolated  from  each  other.  Infants,  adolescents, 
mature  persons,  and  the  aged  in  many  respects  live 
in  worlds  of  different  functions  and  interests. 
Similarly,  race  differences  also  isolate.  The  various 
marks  of  race,  such  as  skin  pigmentation,  facial 
features,  hair  texture  and  color,  and  other  physical 
characteristics,  differentiate  people  and  operate  as 
barriers  to  communication  and  association.  The 
greater  the  visible  differences,  the  fewer  the  friendly 
contacts. 

Individual  differences  in  physical,  sensory,  men- 
tal, or  other  constitutional  characteristics  are  often 
highly  separative  in  effect.  Sense  defects,  especially 
blindness  and  deafness,  and  physical  defects,  such 
as  impairment  or  loss  of  limbs  or  organs  and  ill- 
ness, often  lead  to  isolation.  The  mentally  deficient 
and  those  decidedly  superior  or  mentally  excep- 
tional are  separated  from  the  mass  of  their  fellows, 
as  are  the  mentally  ill  and  deranged.  Mystics  and 
creative  persons  are  often  isolated,  lonely,  and 
misunderstood. 

Psychosocial  and  Cultural  Factors.  The  great 
bulk  of  isolative  factors,  and  by  all  odds  the  most 
significant,  are  of  a  psychosocial  nature.  Differ- 
ences in  cultural  traits  especially  are  chasms  across 
which  social  stimuli  leap  with  difficulty.  Groups 
develop  different  social  heritages  and  sets  of  mores 
which  produce  different  attitudes,  different  ways 
of  acting,  different  social  standards  and  outlooks. 
Every  human  group  with  unique  cultural  traits 
is  in  some  measure  isolated  from  all  other  groups; 
in  fact,  it  fosters  a  system  which  promotes  isola- 
tion. The  more  important  of  the  cultural  factors 
producing  or  aggravating  social  isolation  will  be 
briefly  examined. 

Language  Differences  and  Semantic  Diffi- 
culties. Language  differences  and  the  inability  to 
use  each  other's  writing  systems  most  immediately 
and  obviously  act  as  barriers  to  interpersonal  con- 
tact, communication,  and  cooperation.  The  exist- 
ence of  hundreds  of  languages  and  thousands  of 
dialects  in  the  world  separates  groups  and  peoples 
and  makes  sympathetic  relations  among  them  diffi- 
cult and  in  some  cases  impossible.  In  the  United 
States  regional  dialects  separate  many  groups,  and 
the  foreign-language  groups,  as  long  as  they  re- 
tained their  European  or  Asiatic  languages,  have 
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been  suspect  and  separated  from  the  great  body  of 
those  who  spoke  "United  States." 

Not  only  are  people  isolated  by  different  lan- 
guage systems  or  subsystems,  but  because  of  various 
cultural  differences  there  are  semantic  difficulties, 
that  is,  differences  in  meanings  and  appreciations 
of  terms,  different,  separate  and  mutually  incom- 
prehensible "universes  of  discourse."  Meaningful 
social  symbols  and  images  are  differently  inter- 
preted by  different  groups;  for  example,  adolescents 
and  their  elders,  employers  and  workers,  persons 
of  different  religious  persuasions.  One  of  the  most 
tragic  modern  instances  of  semantic  difficulty  is  the 
confusion  about  the  term  "democracy"  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
phrase  of  the  cartoonist  Briggs:  "They  don't  speak 
our  langwidge!"  has  point  in  innumerable  com- 
municative relationships. 

These  linguistic  and  semantic  barriers  make  for 
misunderstanding,  isolating  the  respective  groups 
and  often  increasing  the  hostility  between  them. 
They  also  enter  into  most  of  the  other  isolative 
factors.  (4,  35-36;  12;  47,  209) 

The  Various  Isolative  Cultural  Diversities  of 
Groups.  A  host  of  cultural  diversities  resting 
upon  differences  in  educational  development, 
moral  practices,  social  and  supernatural  beliefs, 
institutional  forms  and  other  ways  and  peculiarities 
of  groups  need  only  be  mentioned.  Educational 
differences  demonstrated  in  different  levels  of 
achievement  or  accomplishment,  different  stand- 
ards and  ideals,  and  different  types  of  proficiencies 
acquired  separate  people.  The  preliterate,  illiterate, 
and  literate  in  many  respects  live  in  wholly  differ- 
ent and  mutually  incomprehensible  worlds.  To  a 
lesser  degree,  but  still  significantly,  those  who  have 
had  only  an  elementary  education  are  poles  apart 
from  college  graduates. 

Different  occupational  groups,  such  as  common 
laborers,  merchants,  ministers,  mechanics,  lawyers, 
farmers,  chemists,  classicists,  fishermen,  are  iso- 
lated from  each  other.  Specialists  by  the  very  fact 
of  their  specialization  move  in  separate  orbits.  Dif- 
ferences in  sex,  marriage  and  family  practices  cre- 
ate emotional  and  actional  barriers.  Because  of  the 
Mormons'  acceptance  of  polygamy,  they  were 
anathema  to  the  great  body  of  monogamists,  and 
Catholics  and  most  Protestants  are  apparently 
irreconcilably  divided  on  the  practice  of  con- 
traception. 


Religious  differences  divide  people.  Each  sect  be- 
lieves itself  possessed  of  the  only  "truth."  Religious 
folk  generally  believe  themselves  superior  to  agnos- 
tics and  atheists,  and  vice  versa.  Even  within  the 
same  body  of  believers  there  may  be  sharp  cleavage 
between  fundamentalists  and  modernists.  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses  feel  a  wide 
gulf  between  themselves.  The  members  of  some 
sects,  such  as  Mennonites  and  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventists,  deliberately  isolate  themselves  for  reasons 
of  preservation. 

Economic  differences  in  property  and  other 
forms  of  wealth,  income  level,  standard  of  con- 
sumption and  plane  of  living  separate  persons, 
categories,  and  groups.  Class  and  caste  differences, 
as  noted  repeatedly,  are  highly  separative  in  nature. 
Nationality  differences,  resting  often  upon  lan- 
guage and  religious  differences  and  differences  in 
customs,  mores,  and  institutional  ways  and  fre- 
quently accentuated  by  discrimination  and  by 
voluntary  or  imposed  "pocketing"  of  the  alien  or 
proscribed  elements,  are  barriers  to  interaction. 

Closely  related  to  nationality  differences  are  gen- 
eral majority-minority  group  differences.  The  mi- 
nority groups  characteristically  are  held  in  lower 
esteem  and  are  debarred  from  certain  opportunities 
or  are  otherwise  excluded  from  full  participation  by 
the  majority.  The  minorities  often  acquire  a  con- 
ception of  themselves  as  inferiors,  as  outsiders,  as 
persecuted  groups.  They  develop  protective  and 
compensatory  forms  of  action  which  isolate  them 
still  further.  Political  differences  separate  in  some 
measure,  as  political  parties  try  to  produce  diverse 
platforms  and  objectives,  and  the  outs  vie  with  the 
ins. 

Ideological  differences,  whether  of  an  ethical, 
religious,  economic,  or  political  nature,  are  separa- 
tive. Nationalisms  build  up  chauvinistic  attitudes 
and  haughty  and  exclusive  behavior  which  deadens 
communication  and  cooperation.  The  followers  of 
world  religions  and  even  their  major  subdivisions 
within  themselves  are  monstrously  separated.  The 
proponents  of  democracy  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
communism,  fascism,  or  other  forms  of  totalitarian- 
ism on  the  other  live  in  different  worlds  of  values 
and  purposes  and  actions. 

Subtle  Individual  and  Social  Situational  Fac- 
tors. There  are  certain  less  obvious  but  neverthe- 
less potent  factors  that  produce  isolation,  especially 
of  individuals.  The  sentimental  and  emotional  pro- 
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tective  attitude  of  one  person  or  group  toward 
another  may  isolate  the  object  of  the  attention. 
Thus,  an  overanxious  mother,  in  protecting  and 
shielding  her  child  from  the  cruel  world,  excludes 
it  from  many  essential  developmental  contacts  and 
experiences.  The  chivalrous  attitudes  of  males 
toward  females  also  has  this  effect. 

Timidity  or  bashfulness  makes  it  difficult  for 
some  persons  to  converse  and  associate  with  others, 
and  to  that  extent  they  are  isolated  from  group 
activity.  Mind  set,  due  to  such  situations  as  being 
poorly  dressed,  having  some  conspicuous  physical 
peculiarity,  being  a  member  of  some  divergent 
ethnic  or  religious  group,  or  being  sensitive  about 
a  given  name,  frequently  causes  the  individual  to 
withdraw  from  possible  contacts. 

Prejudice  and  mutual  distrust  also  isolate.  Preju- 
dice against  members  of  other  racial  or  nationality 
groups,  other  sex  or  age  groups,  other  religions, 
castes,  classes,  or  occupations  operates  generally  to 
exclude  persons  from  contact  and  experience. 
Closely  related  to  this  is  the  tendency  of  groups  to 
distrust  the  members  of  other  groups.  These  mu- 
tual suspicions  are  found  in  our  society,  for 
example,  in  the  schisms  between  economic  and 
political  groups,  especially  the  conservative-radical 
cleavage,  between  industrial,  ethnic,  and  religious 
groups,  especially  Catholic-Protestant  division. 

Personal  achievement  often  is  an  isolative  factor. 
When  a  person  achieves  fame  or  high  office,  he  is 
cut  off  from  many  of  his  former  associations,  or 
at  least  his  contacts  with  others  involve  forms  of 
vertical  distance  that  did  not  formerly  exist,  as 
when  a  professor  becomes  a  dean  or  a  lawyer 
becomes  a  judge.  Achievement  also  requires  long 
and  undivided  attention  to  the  job  and  thus  isolates 
many  from  social  diversions.  Many  successful  per- 
sons develop  a  sense  of  exaltation  and  a  certain 
aloofness  which  isolates  them  from  the  multitude. 


The  Isolative  and  Separative  Processes 

The  more  important  isolative  processes  or  phases 
of  processes  that  have  separative  effects  are  all 
interrelated.  They  are,  in  fact,  phases  of  an  over-all 
process  of  segmentation  occurring  in  modern  so- 
cieties. In  their  manifestations  these  processes  can- 
not always  be   regarded  solely   in   one  category. 


Several  of  them,  it  will  be  noted,  are  also  deca- 
dence-producing processes,  and  differentiation,  for 
example,  although  mainly  separative,  also  often 
produces  some  degree  of  disintegration. 

Social  Segmentation:  The  Over-All  Separative 
Process.  Social  segmentation  is  the  general  proc- 
ess which  breaks  up  categories  of  individuals  and 
groups  into  separate  segments,  disrupting  com- 
munication and  free,  wholesome,  and  essential 
social  interaction,  even  though  bringing  about 
other  desirable  and  socially  necessary  effects.  It 
consists  of  numerous  subprocesses,  manifestations 
of  which  range  from  personal  and  involuntary 
or  voluntary  isolation,  through  the  separations  im- 
posed by  modern  social  trends  and  those  inherent 
in  a  complex  structural  system  like  our  own,  to 
purposeful  forms  of  discrimination  and  segregation 
devised  and  effected  by  majorities,  governmental 
agents,  or  other  powerful  interest  groups.  The 
more  important  of  these  segmenting  processes  will 
be  briefly  presented. 

Personal  Separation.  Human  beings  may  be 
involuntarily  or  voluntarily  separated  from  other 
human  beings.  As  instances  of  involuntary  separa- 
tion, there  are  several  fairly  well  authenticated 
cases  of  children  who  were  lost  or  deserted  at  an 
early  age  and  grew  up  as  members  of  animal 
groups.  Later  they  were  found  in  a  wild,  or 
feral,  state  and  returned  to  human  society.  When 
found,  they  were  somewhat  less  than  human, 
lacking  the  distinctly  human  characteristics.  They 
were  without  language  and  unable  to  acquire 
much  language  skill,  and  their  mental  ability  was 
arrested  at  a  very  low  level.  They  lived  a  vegeta- 
tive or  animal  existence,  and  their  reactions  were 
largely  automatic.  They  were  generally  uncon- 
scious of  self,  lacked  social  feeling  and  social  ways, 
were  unresponsive  to  human  stimuli,  unsympa- 
thetic and  humorless,  and  indifferent  to  social 
companionship.  Even  after  their  sojourn  among 
human  beings,  they  were  unable  to  participate 
fully  as  human  beings.  (33;  35;  51;  53;  62) 

The  voluntary  isolation  of  hermits,  trappers, 
prospectors,  sheepherders,  and  others  often  pro- 
duces various  forms  of  personality  disorganization 
and  social  ineptness.  Anchorites  and  religious  mys- 
tics also  retire  voluntarily,  as  do  some  scholars  and 
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geniuses  who  wish  to  shut  out  the  distractions  of 
everyday  living.  In  the  latter  case  the  individuals 
soon  lose  touch  with  the  world  about  them,  and 
they  and  their  fellow  men  are  the  worse  for  it. 

Atomization.  The  process  of  atomization,  which 
is  a  phase  of  secularization  to  be  discussed  among 
the  decadence-producing  processes,  in  some  of  its 
aspects  converts  individuals  into  social-psycho- 
logically  and,  in  some  respects,  socially  fragmented 
or  fractionized  creatures.  It  is  especially  noticeable 
in  modern  complex,  industrialized-urbanized,  sec- 
ondary-group societies.  In  such  societies  indi- 
viduals, families,  and  other  smaller  groupings  are 
separated  in  many  of  their  interests  and  in  many 
of  the  most  humanly  and  socially  meaningful  con- 
tacts from  the  larger  body  of  persons  and  are 
deprived  of  many  of  the  most  normal  interactions. 

Paradoxically,  the  very  exercise  of  our  heritage 
of  personal  freedom  in  our  situation  of  intense 
interdependence  and  collectivization  often  pushes 
us  into  a  state  of  personal  and  group  isolation.  As 
individuals  and  as  members  of  many  of  our  pri- 
mary groups,  we  come  to  be  more  and  more 
detached  from  others  as  the  result  of  all  of  the 
varieties  of  mobility,  industrialism,  differentiation, 
specialization  of  interests  and  roles,  bureaucratic 
organization  of  activities,  and  stratification.  We 
participate  in  a  formalized  way  in  vast  mass  activi- 
ties, acting  for  the  most  part  as  impersonal  and 
anonymous  integers. 

Many— possibly  the  bulk— of  our  relationships  do 
not  rest  upon  the  solid  social-psychological  base  of 
face-to-face  groupings,  and  consequently  the  fra- 
ternal and  reciprocally  stimulating  and  expression- 
satisfying  boons  of  such  relationships  are  lost. 
Many  of  us  are  lost  and  lonely  in  the  "mass"— 
impersonal  cogs  or  wheels  in  the  vast  machine. 

Reference  here  is  not  to  individualization  or  to 
the  fine  and  essential  combination  of  processes 
whereby  the  individual  is  built  into  a  unique, 
well-developed,  conforming,  contributing  person- 
ality within  and  part  of  the  society  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  These  processes  produce  a  person 
who  understands  and  reveres  the  social  values  and 
participates  knowingly,  responsively,  and  com- 
pletely (see  Chapter  4).  This  atomization  process 
may  be  said  to  be  synonymous  with  individuation, 
which  tends  to  develop,  usually  through  no  fault 


of  the  individual  himself,  highly  individualized 
and  eccentric  traits.  It  exalts  self-interest,  selfish- 
ness, and  mainly  personal  utilitarian  considerations 
and  actions  and  tends  to  create  or  augment  social 
ignorance,  nonconformity,  disregard,  and  irrespon- 
sibility.* As  a  result,  the  community  or  society 
tends  to  be  atomized  or  splintered  into  countless 
more  or  less  unconnected,  unbalanced,  and  unre- 
sponsive individual  fragments. 

In  a  society  suffering  from  such  atomization, 
participation  in  community  functions  is  more  and 
more  formal  and  often  forced  rather  than  informal 
and  spontaneous;  there  is  a  deterioration  of  unity 
of  interest;  and  an  increasing  number  of  divergent 
values  as  well  as  conflicts  continually  emerge.  In 
general,  the  social  organization  assumes  a  more 
and  more  bewildering  intricacy,  segmentation,  and 
compartmentalization.  Certain  other  contributory 
processes  accentuate  the  isolation  and  fractionizing 
of  the  individual  and  the  segmentation  of  the 
society. 

Differentiation  and  Specialization.  Differentia- 
tion and  specialization  have  been  examined  as 
structuralizing  and  functionalizing  processes  in  a 
modern  society.  Invariably  they  go  together;  differ- 
entiation is  specialization,  and  specialization  in  a 
society  with  a  complex  division  of  labor  is  a  process 
of  integration.  As  such,  differentiation  and  speciali- 
zation are  essential  and  a  great  gain  in  societal 
operation.  But  the  integration  that  they  effect  is 
limited  to  the  conduct  of  the  specific  tas\s  which 
are  differentiated  and  specialized.  For  the  indi- 
viduals and  groups  they  have  distinct  separative 
aspects  as  processes.  They  break  up  the  society  into 
individuals  and  groups  of  people  who  are  segmen- 
talized  by  the  functions  of  limited  scope  which 
they  perform.  Diverse  interests  and  values  grow 
out  of  these  functions,  however  well  placed  the 
performers  may  be  on  the  bases  of  capacity  and 
training. 

While  the  general  undertaking,  among  many 
other  contemporaneous  ones,  must  be  an  over-all 
integration  if  it  is  to  be  efficient  and  successful,  the 
differentiated  and  specialized  parts  are  separate. 
Because  of  the  very  magnitude  of  the  whole  and 

*A  sort  of  continuum  does  exist,  however,  ranging  from 
fine  individualism  at  the  one  pole  to  isolative,  separative, 
atomizing  individuation  at  the  other. 
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the  intricate  mechanical  and  formal  nature  of  the 
whole,  the  persons  performing  the  tiny  and  partial 
roles  are  segmented.  The  individual  carries  on  a 
smaller  and  smaller  part  of  a  larger  and  larger 
operation.  Usually  he  uses  only  a  fragment  of  his 
potentialities  and  skills.  The  organization  of  the 
task  is  on  such  a  vast  scale,  so  complex  and  carried 
on  so  impersonally  and  mechanically  and  by  such 
remote  control,  that  the  individual  participant  is 
hardly  capable  of  comprehending  his  part  in  the 
whole  undertaking. 

Even  if  the  individual  participates  in  many  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  labor,  they  are  not  necessarily 
coordinated  or  harmonious  with  each  other.  Some 
of  his  tasks  may  require  excessive  devotion  and 
concentration  and  produce  great  strain.  The  un- 
balanced and  chance  array  of  daily  tasks  may  leave 
vast,  frustrating  gaps  in  his  expressional  life,  and 
much  of  his  life  may  lack  sense  and  meaning. 
There  is  unavoidably  a  limiting  of  interests,  a 
shortened  perspective,  and  a  narrowing  of  be- 
havior. All  this  is  socially  and  spiritually  separative. 

While  modern  technology  and  industrialism,  for 
example,  have  standardized  the  product,  they  have 
almost  incredibly  multiplied  the  specialization  of 
human  functions,  the  division  of  labor,  the  variabil- 
ity of  interests,  and  the  extent  of  differences.  This 
technological  differentiation  of  human  interests 
and  functions  has  pulled  us  as  individuals  in  many 
directions. 

Physical  and  Social  Mobility.*  Both  physical 
and  social  mobility  function  to  locate  individuals 
more  effectively  in  space,  among  the  differentiated 
social  functions,  and  in  the  status  hierarchy  and 
as  such  they  contribute  to  societal  organization, 
order,  maintenance  and  even  reorganization.  But 
they  also  facilitate  atomization,  segmentation,  and 
antagonisms  and  contribute  to  both  societal  and 
individual  disorganization. 

In  the  stable  society  of  immobile  individuals 
everyone  has  permanency  of  both  physical  location 
and  social  position.  People  know  each  other  inti- 
mately and  have  close  and  long-standing  associates 
and  friends;  know,  appreciate,  and  support  the 
local  values,  customs,  mores,  and  laws;  persist  in 

•Mobility  as  a  structuralizing  process  was  treated  in 
Chap.  15.  Its  significance  in  societal  maintenance  will  be 
examined  in  Chap.  21.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with 
its  disorganizing  effects. 


their  jobs;  have  an  established  social  reputation 
and  position  to  maintain;  are  affected  by  and 
susceptible  to  public  opinion,  and  in  some  degree 
participate  in  various  community  activities. 

But  mobile  individuals  are  strangers,  or  tempo- 
rary sojourners,  wherever  they  are.  They  feel  no 
definite  attachment  to  their  place  of  residence  and 
participate  in  many,  mainly  heterogeneous,  groups, 
shifting  from  one  group  to  another.  This  makes 
identification  with  any  one  group  difficult  and 
transforms  the  individual  from  the  component  of 
a  group  to  an  individuated  person.  The  possibility 
of  developing  satisfying,  durable,  personal  intima- 
cies and  friendships  is  not  great,  and  much  shifting 
weakens  the  ties  that  bind  persons  to  birthplace, 
kin  group,  or  work  comrades. 

Mobile  persons  are  not  firmly  founded  in  com- 
munity interests  and  objectives  and  are  indifferent 
or  immune  to  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
community.  They  do  not  know  or  care  about  the 
requirements  of  the  customs  and  are  only  affected 
by  the  formal  pressure  of  the  law;  Hence,  they 
are  often  not  well  controlled.  They  have  little  de- 
sire for  involvement  in  community  affairs,  and 
their  presence  in  considerable  numbers  impairs 
community  integration.  The  participants  in  much 
mobility  are  to  a  considerable  extent  not  only 
socially,  psychologically,  and  morally  isolated,  but 
also  spiritually  nomadic. 

For  the  community  as  a  whole  much  mobility 
contributes  to  the  disintegration  of  the  cultural 
pattern  and  leads  to  cultural  incongruity.  It  makes 
for  complexity  in  social  relationships  generally, 
disrupts  the  established  relationships  between  the 
various  groups  and  classes,  encourages  indifference 
to  community  affairs,  and  leads  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  conventional  morals  through  the  impaired 
inculcation  of  fixed  habits  and  moral  stability.  The 
society  itself  tends  to  become  a  hodgepodge  of 
superficiality  and  relativism.  There  is  much  social 
distraction  and  restlessness  and  a  continuous  strug- 
gle among  individuals,  groups,  and  factions.  Au- 
thority is  less  effective.  Such  centrifugal  tendencies 
do  not  favor  social  stability  or  continuity. 

Finally,  mobility  not  only  atomizes  individuals, 
it  also  contributes  to  personality  confusion  and 
disorganization  and  adds  to  mental  strain.  Widely 
circulating  individuals  show  much  skepticism  and 
cynicism;  they  have  fewer  enthusiastic  faiths,  fewer 
firm  convictions,  more  wavering  belief  in  ideolo- 
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gies,  more  atrophy  of  moral  sense.  This  disorgani- 
zation among  highly  mobile  persons  is  evidenced 
in  disintegration  of  the  family  group,  including 
increased  divorce  and  desertion,  crime  and  delin- 
quency, "selfishness"  as  a  personality  trait,  suicide, 
sexual  irregularities,  social  insensitiveness,  and  in 
many  other  ways.  (36;  40;  49,  pp.  466-468;  54) 

As  the  result  of  the  processes  of  differentiation- 
specialization  and  of  mobility,  the  relationships  of 
human  beings  to  each  other  are  increasingly  casual, 
superficial,  formal,  anonymous,  routinized,  con- 
tractual, transitory,  impersonal,  and  the  individuals 
perform  as  players  of  highly  segmentalized  roles. 
Similarly,  modern  societies,  as  Wirth  puts  it,  are 
"splintered  into  countless  fragments  of  atomized 
individuals  and  groups."  (60) 

Class    and    Organizational    Stratification.    The 

separation  of  the  various  levels  of  a  caste  system  is 
obvious,  but  even  an  open-class  system  like  our 
own,  which  has  more  or  less  vertical  social  mobil- 
ity, tends  to  isolate  the  members  of  the  different 
strata.  They  have  relatively  little  free  and  spon- 
taneous communication  and  contact  with  each 
other,  and  the  interactions  that  they  do  have  are 
largely  formal  and  contractual.  The  members  of 
the  different  levels  live  in  different  worlds  of 
friendly  assocation,  different  economic  and  cultural 
worlds,  and  often  different  political,  moral,  and 
religious  worlds.  They  are,  in  fact,  frequently  un- 
comfortable in  each  other's  presence  because  the 
distance  is  keenly  felt.  The  different  levels  consti- 
tute essentially  detached  horizontal  segments  of 
the  population  with  the  differences  in  the  social 
altitude  maintained  by  well-fostered  distinctions. 

The  very  differences  are  the  basis  of  misunder- 
standing, suspicion  and  distrust.  The  individuals 
and  groups  of  lesser  status  resent  and  envy  those 
on  the  higher  levels.  Usually,  there  is  fear  or  sur- 
mise of  injustice  and  exploitation. 

If  the  stratification  is  excessive,  the  situation  pro- 
duces tension  and  frustration  and  usually  leads  to 
antagonism.  Furthermore,  the  very  efforts  at  equal- 
ization on  the  part  of  the  lower  strata,  the  existence 
of  barriers  to  free  mobility  (for  an  open-class 
system  never  operates  with  complete  efficiency), 
and  always  the  possibility  of  some  degree  of  dis- 
crimination and  resistance  by  the  superior  or  domi- 
nant arouse  opposition.  In  the  United  States  espe- 
cially the  competitive  open-class  system  promotes 


ambition,  but  only  a  few  can  reach  the  high 
pinnacles.  This  condition  intensifies  the  discontent 
of  the  many  who  fail.  Almost  all  social  situations 
involving  social  distance  produce  processes  of  both 
segmentation  and  opposition. 

Previously  we  examined,  as  an  agency  of  societal 
structuralization  and  functionalization,  the  hier- 
archically organized  large-scale  formal  organiza- 
tion, more  commonly  referred  to  as  a  bureaucracy. 
The  bureaucratic  organization  is  a  characteristic 
of  our  sort  of  functional  society  and  absolutely 
essential  in  carrying  on  its  large-scale  tasks.  Never- 
theless, it  has  disorganizing  features  in  its  make-up 
and  operation  which  lead  to  separation,  decadence, 
and  ossification.  These  will  be  examined  briefly 
under  the  appropriate  categories  of  processes.  Since 
most  of  us  belong  to  one  or  more  bureaucracies— 
as  subjects,  employees,  or  members  of  the  modern 
state,  great  corporations,  large  nation-wide  or  even 
world-wide  universal  churches,  large  labor  unions 
or  professional  bodies,  military  bodies,  universities 
or  other  educational  or  service  agencies  of  various 
kinds— some  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  disor- 
ganization which  are  commonplace  in  them  is 
essential. 

Bureaucratic  organization  tends  to  produce  con- 
siderable psychical  and  social,  though  not  physical 
or  functional,  isolation  and  atomization  among  its 
constituent  human  beings.  There  is  a  clear-cut 
division  and  meticulous  grading  of  roles,  dudes, 
and  functions  at  each  level  of  operation  of  the 
pyramidal  structure,  with  standardized  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  formal  rules  and  routines 
for  each  class  of  personnel. 

There  must  be  smooth  flow  of  authority,  social 
space  between  personnel  levels,  downward  relaying 
of  discipline,  and  specified  and  entrenched  pre- 
rogatives for  each  level.  These  aspects  are  essential 
to  division  of  labor  and  efficient  operation  of  a 
vast  mechanism,  but  they  tend  to  atomize  indi- 
viduals and  segmentalize  the  different  levels.  The 
organization  makes  for  a  depersonalization  of  re- 
lationships and  the  lumping  of  individuals,  and  the 
standardized  rules  and  procedures  usually  offer 
very  limited  possibilities  of  individualized  treat- 
ment of  personnel.  The  relationships  within  the 
organization  are  mainly  contractual  and  largely 
mechanical. 

Bureaucracy  is  a  vast  secondary-group  mecha- 
nism concerned  primarily  with  its  own  mainte- 
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nance  and  little  with  the  congeniality  or  personality 
of  members.  Because  of  its  fixed  and  routinized 
character,  it  usually  frowns  upon  individual  liberty 
of  action,  initiative,  and  innovation;  hence,  it  cor- 
rupts character  and  engenders  moral  poverty. 
Because  of  its  stratified  nature,  it  unavoidably  in- 
volves antipathies,  discriminations,  and  varying 
emphases  between  the  different  levels,  fosters  caste 
prerogatives,  and  creates  jealousy  among  the  differ- 
ent levels. 

In  some  bureaucracies  transferance  of  persons 
to  higher  levels  is  blocked  by  requirements  of  spe- 
cial training  which  is  acquired  at  a  higher  class 
level,  and  such  blocking  creates  a  feeling  of  resig- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  his  fixed 
place  and  narrow  function  in  the  whole  mecha- 
nism. In  order  to  reduce  competition,  each  job- 
holder tends  to  make  his  job  as  self-contained  and 
independent  as  possible.  In  bureaucracies  the  indi- 
vidual is  frequently  a  mechanical  atom  or  cog, 
psychically,  sociologically,  and  spiritually  "dissoci- 
ated" from  his  fellow  constituents.  Willard  Waller 
aptly  referred  to  bureaucracies,  examined  from  this 
angle,  as  organizations  "for  the  care  of  segregated 
persons." 

Ethnocentrism,  Group  Discrimination,  and  Group 
Segregation.  Finally,  we  are  concerned  with  a 
basic  group  reaction  and  a  combination  of  processes 
which  flow  out  of,  and  in  certain  respects  sum- 
marize, the  previously  examined  separative  factors 
and  processes.  Individuals  and  groups  recognize 
the  differences  between  themselves  and  other  indi- 
viduals and  groups.  More  and  more  in  a  society 
like  our  own,  there  is  a  tendency  for  people  to 
think  of  themselves  in  terms  of  the  group  they 
belong  to,  whether  by  virtue  of  fate  or  choice, 
rather  than  as  individuals.  More  and  more  the 
groups  are  formed  through  multiple  processes  of 
selective  inclusion  and  exclusion. 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency  for  each  group 
to  consider  itself  and  its  different  values  and  ways 
of  life  as  superior  to,  and  hence  distant  from,  other 
groups— a  distance  often  studiously  maintained.  To 
maintain  this  superiority  and  exclusiveness,  groups 
engage  in  a  process  directed  against  other  groups 
known  as  discrimination,  which  leads  to  processes 
of  social  segregation.  These  processes  come  into 
effect  (1)  among  minority  groups  or  other  inferiors 
or   groups   discriminated   against   as   an   in-group 


expression  of  congeniality  and  recognition  of  kind, 
interest,  and  condition  and  as  a  voluntary  means 
of  protection;  (2)  as  a  way  on  the  part  of  majori- 
ties or  superiors  of  imposing  exclusion  upon 
minority-group  or  inferior  competitors;  and  (3)  as 
a  self-imposed  way  of  facilitating  the  organization 
of  special-interest  groups,  such  as  religious,  edu- 
cational, economic,  fraternal,  and  convivial  volun- 
tary associations. 

Ethnocentrism.  The  basic  factor  in  discrimi- 
nation is  ethnocentrism,  "groupism,"  or  group 
egotism,  a  social  reaction  as  old  as  human  groups. 
The  tendency  of  members  of  every  group  to  ap- 
prove of  and  be  loyal  to  each  other,  to  consider 
each  other  good  and  the  group  superior,  and 
especially  to  consider  their  own  ways  and  values 
as  ideal,  right,  proper,  and  sensible,  while  all  others 
(outsiders)  and  their  ways  and  values  are  inferior 
or  wrong  and,  hence,  deserving  of  fear,  suspicion, 
hostility,  and  contempt,  is  elemental.  Invariably, 
groups  are  culturally  self-centered  and  self-satisfied, 
have  an  overweening  belief  in  their  own  culture, 
are  indifferent,  or  actively  antagonistic  to  the  cul- 
tural devices  of  others,  and  in  some  instances, 
have  a  powerful  desire  to  force  their  culture  on 
others.  Such  ethnocentric  views  and  attitudes  are 
supported  by  all  manner  of  rationalizations,  myths, 
and  legends.  Ethnocentrism  is  closely  related  to 
xenophobia,  or  the  fear  of  the  stranger;  hence,  the 
readiness  to  be  suspicious  of,  or  to  hate,  the 
stranger  and,  conversely,  to  feel  secure  and  con- 
fident among  persons  who  are  known  and  fa- 
miliar. 

Ethnocentrism  manifests  itself  in  social  groups 
of  all  kinds— families,  local  communities,  occupa- 
tional groups,  races,  nationality  groups,  and  so  on. 
It  grows  out  of  the  competition  and  struggle  for 
existence  among  groups  in  their  various  natural 
and  especially  social  environments.  They  have  de- 
veloped ways  and  codes  of  life  which  experience 
has  demonstrated  to  be  effective  in  these  processes. 
Their  ways  seem  natural  and  right,  and  any  devia- 
tion from  them  is  regarded  as  unnatural  and 
wrong. 

The  function  of  ethnocentrism,  therefore,  is  to 
emphasize  the  aims,  purposes,  and  interests  held  in 
common  by  the  group;  to  maintain  morale  and 
discipline;  to  promote  group  solidarity  and  cohe- 
sion; and  to  achieve  group  security  and  survival. 
Every  group  enjoys    (or  suffers)    a  swollen  ego, 
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although  this  varies  with  the  nature  and  momen- 
tary situation  of  the  particular  groups.  Ethnocen- 
trism  flourishes,  for  example,  when  groups  come 
into  active  conflict,  as  in  the  case  of  strikes  or  war. 
It  is  also  enhanced  when  two  divergent  groups 
come  into  contact  in  large  numbers;  for  example, 
anti-Semitism  is  probably  keenest  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  where  nearly  half  of  the 
Jews  in  the  United  States  are  located. 

Ethnocentrism  and  social  distance  are  closely 
related.  As  ethnocentric  attitudes  expand  and 
grow,  the  distance  between  the  groups  involved 
also  grows.  Usually  under  such  circumstances, 
groups  are  exceedingly  concerned  with  maintain- 
ing the  existing  distances  and,  if  possible,  increas- 
ing them.  Ethnocentrism  breeds  chauvinism,  intol- 
erance, prejudice,  fear,  efforts  at  acquisition  of 
group  power,  discrimination,  rejection,  and,  fre- 
quently, imposed  segregation.  (38;  44;  57) 

Group  Discrimination.  Discrimination  is  one 
of  the  active  processual  expressions  of  ethnocen- 
trism. The  classic  definition  is  that  of  Hankins: 
"the  unequal  treatment  of  equals,  either  by  the 
bestowal  of  favors  or  the  imposition  of  burdens." 
(37;  see  also  31;  48;  50)  Although  discrimination 
rests  upon  differentiation,  its  essence  is  the  unequal 
or  differential  treatment  by  individuals  and  groups 
of  other  individuals  and  groups.  Inherent  in  social 
discrimination  are  the  unfairness,  arbitrariness,  in- 
justice, disproportionateness,  and  prejudicial  treat- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  excluded  dissimilar 
groups  by  the  inclusive,  usually  majority,  group 
or  groups. 

America's  minorities— ethnic,  linguistic,  religious, 
cultural— are  the  victims  of  discriminating  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  the  majority.  The  exclusion 
may  be  unorganized,  or  it  may  be  highly  organ- 
ized, even  by  law;  but  it  is  persistent,  purposeful, 
and  forceful  and  is  intended  to  be  hurtful,  annoy- 
ing, and  vexatious.  (42)  It  reflects  disesteem  of 
those  against  whom  it  is  directed  and  prevents 
them  from  making  their  full  contribution  to  the 
community. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  discrimi- 
nation is  the  treatment  of  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States.  It  takes  the  form,  in  varying  degree  in  dif- 
ferent communities,  of  denial  of  the  voting  fran- 
chise, differential  educational  opportunities,  refusal 
of  necessary  devices  and  services  even  if  they  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them,  "Jim  Crow"  provisions  in 


education,  transportation,  restaurants,  theaters  and 
other  forms  of  recreation,  denial  of  the  right  to 
affiliate  with  organizations  such  as  churches,  fra- 
ternal orders,  and  labor  unions,  and  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  be  employed  in  certain  vocations. 

Usually,  the  discriminatory  treatment  of  a  group 
intensifies  its  sense  of  solidarity,  invites  antago- 
nism, and  often  leads  to  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
group  discriminated  against  to  bring  about  equali- 
zation of  treatment.  The  actual  intensity  of  the 
discrimination,  as  practiced,  is  influenced  by  the 
intensity  of  the  will  to  achieve,  the  emotions,  and 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  actions  of  the  objects  of 
discrimination. 

Group  Segregation.  The  other  major  social 
process  growing  out  of  ethnocentrism  is  group 
segregation.  Here  reference  is  not  to  the  subsocial 
process  of  ecological  or  spatial  segregation  of  peo- 
ple, although  ecological  segregation  is  involved  in 
some  degree.  Rather,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
social  process  by  means  of  which  isolation  of 
groups  from  each  other  and  avoidance  of  groups 
by  each  other  are  established  and  maintained.  The 
process  grows  out  of  group  separation  and  creates 
social  distance  by  actual  physical  separation  as  well 
as  social,  and  interruption  of  communication,  there- 
by preventing  interaction.  In  brief,  it  is  the  ethno- 
centric congregating  or  grouping  of  people. 

The  bases  of  segregation  are  many— race,  culture, 
religion,  morals,  social  status,  language,  caste,  class, 
wealth,  physique  and  mentality,  talent,  and  so  on. 
Thus,  in  American  cities  we  find  many  immigrant 
groups  segregated  on  the  bases  of  language  and 
nationality;  some  on  the  basis  of  race;  and  others 
on  the  basis  of  wealth,  morals,  or  social  values; 
while  criminals,  delinquents,  and  defectives  are 
segregated  in  institutions  as  a  matter  of  public 
protection. 

In  the  open  country,  there  are  groups,  such  as 
Mennonites,  Hutterites,  and  Mormons,  segregated 
to  some  extent  on  the  basis  of  religion,  and  others, 
such  as  Indians,  Mexicans,  Swedes,  Danes,  Nor- 
wegians, and  Dutch,  segregated  on  the  basis  of 
race,  language,  or  counry  of  origin.  Always,  how- 
ever, the  segregated  groups  are  differently  spe- 
cialized from  one  point  of  view  or  another;  they 
have  common  and  compatible  characteristics  that 
differ  from  those  of  other  segregated  groups  or  the 
larger  majority  group. 

The  forces  and  factors  that  operate  through  the 
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segregating  process  may  be  most  appropriately 
classified  as  positive  and  negative.  The  positive — 
and  sometimes  passive— factors  are  those  that  bring 
members  of  the  segregated  group  together.  Thus, 
mutual  attractions,  common  interests,  common 
hopes  and  fears,  or  special  but  similar  needs  oper- 
ate positively  to  draw  persons  into  segregated 
groups,  even  though  not  necessarily  discriminated 
against  by  other  groups.  The  members  of  artist 
colonies,  religious  colonies,  immigrant  colonies  and 
ethnic  groups  often  either  unwittingly  or  volun- 
tarily build  up  segregated  communities.  Among 
such  withdrawn  groups  there  may  be  the  desire 
to  perpetuate  an  actual  or  fancied  purity  of  racial 
strain  or  to  avoid  cultural  assimilation  or  contami- 
nation, the  wish  to  maintain  an  accustomed  exist- 
ence free  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  the  desire 
to  avoid  or  limit  competition  or  conflict,  or  the 
desire  to  maintain  the  group's  feeling  of  exclusive- 
ness  and  superiority. 

The  negative  and  often  most  actively  operating 
forces  and  factors  are  those  which  cause  groups 
purposefully  to  set  apart  minorities  or  categories 
of  persons.  These  rest  upon  desired  superior  posi- 
tion on  the  part  of  superior  or  majority  groups, 
who  act  because  of  their  aversions,  prejudices, 
hatreds,  enmities,  and  fears  of  the  minority  groups, 
or  because  of  their  desire  to  protect  themselves 
against  some  category  of  persons.  Purposeful  segre- 
gation may  range  from  actively  exercised  discrimi- 
nation, repression,  and  exploitation  to  such  socially 
organized  agencies  as  the  law.  For  example,  Jews, 
Mexicans,  Japanese,  and  Negroes  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  live  in  segregated  communities, 
not  so  much  by  choice,  but  because  they  are  ex- 


cluded by  opinion  and  custom  from  other  areas. 
In  some  parts  of  the  South,  the  Negro  is  still 
segregated  by  Jim  Crow  law;  convicted  criminals 
and  committed  defectives  are  segregated  for  the 
good  of  the  general  community;  and  in  some  cities 
the  so-called  "red  light"  district  is  still  prescribed 
by  ordinance. 

Closely  related  to  these  forms  of  purposeful  seg- 
regation are  such  procedures  as  ostracism,  excom- 
munication, exile,  banishment,  "transportation," 
imprisonment,  and  capital  punishment,  which  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  exclude  from  the  larger 
group  elements  that  are  thought  to  be  grossly  in- 
compatible or  dangerous.  Like  discrimination,  how- 
ever, segregation  is  more  likely  to  be  resorted  to  if 
the  minority  group  is  large  or  is  an  active  com- 
petitor or  antagonist  and  if  it  is  characterized  by 
readily  distinguishable  physical  or  cultural  char- 
acteristics. 

The  usual  effect  of  segregation  is  to  widen  the 
gulf  between  the  segregated  groups,  thus  reducing 
the  social  contacts,  increasing  mutual  ignorance 
and  suspicion,  and  decreasing  mutual  understand- 
ing, appreciation,  and  development  of  common 
interests.  The  result  is  a  narrowing,  stunting, 
in-turning,  and  separating  effect  upon  all  con- 
cerned, which  invites  various  forms  of  opposition. 
(47,  225-227;  59) 

Groups  that  adhere  too  closely  to  their  ethno- 
centrism  and  practice  discrimination  and  segre- 
gation may  end  up  in  social  bankruptcy;  for, 
although  these  forms  of  isolation,  as  many  of  the 
others,  are  means  of  avoiding  conflict,  they  also 
invite  it.  The  general  effect  is  to  destroy  com- 
munity. 
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THE  OPPOSITION  PROCESSES  are  ever-pres- 
ent, regularly  recurring,  and  universal  in  the  inter- 
actions of  every  society  and  are  as  natural  as  the 
processes  of  organization  and  cooperation.  In  fact, 
all  human  collective  behavior  may  be  viewed  as  set 
in  the  pattern  either  of  cooperation  or  of  opposi- 
tion. Cooperation  consists  of  joint  action,  often  in 
the  form  of  striving  or  struggling  in  company 
with  other  persons  or  groups  to  achieve  some  good, 
goal,  or  value,  whereas  various  opposition  processes 
involve  some  degree  of  striving  or  struggling 
against  other  individuals  or  groups  for  some  good, 
goal,  or  value. 
The    opposition    processes    are    related    to    the 


separative  processes  just  discussed,  both  as  condu- 
cive factors  and  as  effects.  In  some  of  their  phases 
and  effects  they  may,  in  fact,  be  looked  upon  as 
additional  special  types  of  separative  processes. 
However,  the  opposition  processes,  in  addition  to 
being  separative,  all  tend,  as  part  of  the  action,  to 
obtain  first,  obtain  more,  withhold  from,  or  take 
from  some  other  individual  or  group  some  good 
and  sought-after  thing.  In  their  more  extreme 
forms  they  have  the  characteristic  of  attempting, 
usually  consciously,  deliberately,  and  aggressively, 
to  hurt,  weaken,  coerce,  dominate,  eliminate,  or 
destroy  the  opposing  person  or  the  other  social 
group. 


Ingredients  of  the  Opposition  Situation 


Value  Orientation  of  the  Culture  Area 

Before  examining  the  major  categories  of  oppo- 
sition processes,  it  is  essential  to  have  some  con- 


ception of  the  ingredients  of  the  general  opposition 
situation.  The  various  forms  of  opposition,  rang- 
ing from  mild  to  radical  and  violent,  rest  funda- 
mentally upon  the  value  orientation  of  the  culture 
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area  involved,  whether  it  be  purely  local,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  oppositions,  or  world-wide,  as  in 
others.  Certain  things  or  conditions  of  life  and 
being  are  more  or  less  specifically  defined  and  are 
considered  by  large  numbers  of  people  to  be  valu- 
able, desirable,  useful,  essential,  or  otherwise  worth 
having.  Basically,  of  course,  all  human  beings  have 
biogenic  and  psychogenic  needs,  with  a  host  of 
attached  social  values,  that  must  be  met  if  they  are 
to  survive.  Individuals  and  groups  do  not  just  turn 
up  their  toes  and  die  without  a  struggle.  They 
insist  on  food  or  a  job;  they  must  have  self-esteem 
and  rights. 

Beyond  these  needs  are  the  culturally  determined 
values  which  condition  needs,  wants,  and  desires 
of  persons  and  peoples  as  members  of  economic, 
political,  religious,  ethnic,  and  many  other  sorts  of 
categories  and  groups.  These  values  are  the  basis 
of  various  precious  goals  and  objectives.  These 
goals  create  "drives  for  satisfaction";  the  "good 
things"  are  wished  for,  sought  after,  striven  for, 
and,  if  necessary,  fought  for.  Their  achievement 
requires  effort,  often  extreme  and  arduous  indi- 
vidual and  joint  effort. 


Scarcity  of  Good  Things  and  Conditions 

Good  things  and  conditions  are  scarce.  Whether 
natural  or  cultural  in  form,  they  do  not  exist  in 
unlimited  quantity  or  quality.  There  are  always 
limitations  of  food  and  other  material  resources 
and  of  suitable  standing  room.  For  individuals 
there  has  never  been  enough  of  prestige,  response, 
recognition,  cultural  refinements,  opportunities, 
"rights,"  freedom,  status,  "glory,"  authority,  office, 
political  preferment,  wealth,  income,  standard  and 
plane  of  living,  objects  and  amenities,  or  other 
top  emoluments.  Groups  seemingly  are  always  ob- 
jecting to  presumed  limitations  upon  their  activi- 
ties in  pursuit  of  ends  and  are  never  satisfied  with 
their  degree  of  security  or  dominance.  Further- 
more, as  the  successful  opposing  units  satisfy  their 
needs  or  desires,  they  reduce  by  that  degree  at  any 
given  time  the  possibility  of  other  units  satisfying 
similar  needs  and  desires.  The  social  units  struggle 
to  get  what  others  want.  Thus,  few  goals  can  be 
achieved  in  sufficient  amount,  and  some  indi- 
viduals and  groups  cannot  achieve  some  goals  at 
all. 


Blocking  of  Activity 

The  resultant  deprivation  or  difficulty  of  attain- 
ment and  the  disruption  of  expectations  lead  to 
blocking  of  activity  in  the  realization  of  the  objec- 
tives. These  blocked  individuals  or  groups  are 
energy  systems.  The  inhibition  of  reaction  patterns 
pressing  for  release  sets  up  intense  emotional  feel- 
ing states  in  the  form  of  myriad  tensions,  frustra- 
tions, and  insecurities,  which,  in  turn,  lead  to 
highly  motivated  action,  often  in  the  form  of 
persistent,  impelling,  even  aggressive  effort. 


Clash  of  Interests 

These  tension-resolving  efforts  produce  clash  and 
cleavage  of  interests.  So  many  of  the  good  things 
have  to  be  attained,  if  they  are  attained,  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Individuals  and  groups  try  to 
attain  them  by  gaining  more  from  the  opponents 
or  the  blockers  than  they  are  forced  to  give.  In 
the  case  of  the  milder  forms  of  opposition,  the 
clash  is  impersonal  and  is  simply  felt.  In  the  more 
extreme  forms,  the  clash  is  against  designated  per- 
sons or  groups  or  against  personalized  social 
targets.  Always  the  clash  is  intensified  by  existing 
prejudices,  animosities,  ethnocentricisms,  discrimi- 
nations, and  segregations.  Someone  has  said, 
"Long-standing  animosities  keep  swords  well 
sharpened." 


Lack  of  Continuous  Effective  Equalization 
and  Adjustment 

Finally,  the  clash  occurs  and  continues  because 
there  is  a  lac\  of  continuously  operative  and  suffi- 
ciently effective  equalizing  and  adjustive  resources, 
attitudes,  information,  and  mechanisms  to  main- 
tain unity  and  cooperation.  The  resources  are  not 
adequate  to  permit  achievement  of  the  goals. 
Obstructions  to  communication  and  ignorance  of 
other  people's  legitimate  needs  prevent  mutual 
understanding.  The  means  of  emphasizing  com- 
mon ends  as  against  particular,  concrete  individual 
or  group  ends  is  lacking.  People  do  not  see  that 
not  everyone  or  anyone  can  have  enough  of  any- 
thing.  Socialization   is   inadequate.   There   is   an 
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absence  of  adjustive  traditions  and  attitudes,  con- 
ventions, regulations,  and  other  mechanisms  of 
social  control.  In  brief,  the  social  system  does 
not  have  the  means  of  forestalling  or  reducing 
opposition. 


Both  Organizing  and  Disorganizing  Effects 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  discussion  of  opposi- 
tion processes,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  they 
have  both  organizing*  and  disintegrative  effects 
upon  a  society.  The  different  forms  of  opposition 
in  varying  degree  play  a  distinctive  part  in  setting 
up,  integrating,  and  maintaining  a  group  or  so- 
ciety. When  a  group  or  society  is  in  opposition  to 
another  group  or  society,  it  is  motivated  to  action, 
often  most  arduous  action.  Furthermore,  opposition 
tends  to  pull  together  the  group,  at  least  for  the 
duration  of  action,  and  requires  it  to  organize 
itself  and  coordinate  its  resources  and  elements. 
But,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  these  motivating 
and  integrating  effects  occur  only  within  the  vari- 
ous opposing  groups  when  the  opposition  is  di- 
rected against  other  groups. 

The   separative,    disintegrative,   disequilibrative, 


and  destructive  effects  are  more  obvious  and  vastly 
more  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  societal 
maintenance.  Both  intragroup  and  intergroup  op- 
position within  a  society  threaten  the  necessary 
solidarity  and  continuity  of  the  society  by  rending 
it  into  noncooperative,  antagonistic  individuals  and 
groups.  Opposition  between  nations  and  societies 
brings  about  in  some  degree  universal  destruc- 
turalization  and  defunctionalization  and  piles 
up  debits  and  costs  that  often  can  never  be  paid 
off. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  opposition  processes  we 
shall  distinguish  between  the  less  extreme  forms 
and  the  more  radically  separative,  disintegrative, 
and  destructive  forms.  Thus,  we  shall  examine, 
first,  competition  as  the  primary  mild  form.  The 
more  extreme  and  radical  forms  examined  will  be 
distinguished  as  contravention  and  conflict.  In  these 
latter,  the  opposition  is  conscious  and  is  specifically 
and  often  violently  directed  against  other  persons 
or  groups.  The  categories  of  opposition  processes, 
like  so  many  other  functionally  related  processes, 
can  be  thought  of  as  a  continuum  ranging  from 
the  mildest  competitive  striving  at  one  end  to  the 
most  vicious,  violent,  and  mutually  destructive  con- 
flict at  the  other. 


The  Competitive  Processes 


The  Mature  of  Competition 

Competition  among  human  beings  is  that  ele- 
mentary, universal,  and  continuous  process  of 
peaceful  contest  between  individuals  and  groups 
as  they  pursue  simultaneously  commonly  appreci- 
ated and  commonly  sought,  but  scarce,  ends.  In  its 
ideal-typical  form  it  is  a  mild  type  of  opposition. 
The  individual  or  group  simply  endeavors  to  out- 
do or  get  ahead  of  the  competitor  in  achieving 
some  mutually  desired  goal.  In  competition  the 
efforts  to  attain  goals  usually  run  along  parallel 
lines;  the  competitors  do  the  same  things,  but  the 
successful  performer  does  what  is  necessary  first 
or  better.  The  efforts  are  not  coercive  or  antago- 
nistic, as  compared  with  the  other  major  forms  of 
opposition;  the  objective  is  not  to  prevent  the  use 

*These  have  already  been  examined  briefly  in  Chap- 
ter 10. 


of  scarce  goods  or  to  put  out  of  the  running  or  to 
destroy  the  other  person  or  group,  but  to  obtain 
possession  or  use  or  control  of  the  good  thing  for 
self.  The  direct  aim  is  the  success  of  the  actor. 
Hence,  competitive  action  is  a  race,  not  a  fight. 

Jessie  Bernard  has  pointed  out  (16,  p.  84)  that 
competition  is  essentially  a  form  of  testing  indi- 
viduals and  groups;  that  is,  testing  them  as  they 
interact  with  each  other,  with  their  respective 
unequal  abilities  and  opportunities,  to  achieve 
necessary  or  desired  material  things,  spatial  loca- 
tion, mates  and  posterity,  cultural  refinements, 
opportunities  and,  perhaps  most  significant  of  all, 
to  preserve  or  improve  their  position  in  the  com- 
munity or  the  societal  system  with  all  that  that 
implies  in  the  way  of  status,  roles,  prestige,  esteem, 
and  social  power. 

In  its  most  far-reaching  manifestations,  competi- 
tion is  largely  an  indirect,  impersonal,  and  unemo- 
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tional  form  of  interaction.  In  many  of  its  forms 
it  takes  place  without  social  contact.  The  competi- 
tors do  not  meet  and  are  mostly  unconscious  of 
each  other  as  contestants  and  are  unaware  that 
their  success  limits  in  any  way  the  opportunities  of 
others.  If  they  do  meet,  they  do  not  always  identify 
each  other  as  competitors.  The  relations  are  exter- 
nal, and  the  communication,  if  any,  is  by  remote 
control.  In  competitive  situations  the  attention  of 
the  active  performers  is  focused  on  the  reward. 

The  competitors  may,  in  fact,  be  far  removed 
from  each  other  in  space,  as  for  example,  graduate 
students  competing  for  university  fellowships,  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  world  competing  in  the 
world  markets,  and  so  on.  And  yet,  in  most  socie- 
ties, men  are  aware  that  their  abilities  to  survive 
and  flourish  are  being  tested  by  others,  even 
though  they  cannot  be  named  or  located.  At  least, 
competition  is  always  present  as  the  egos  vie  with 
each  other,  for  ego-vying  is  part  of  the  process  of 
personality  maintenance. 

Although  competition  is  present  in  relatively 
static  societies,  its  volume  and  the  multiplicity  of 
its  forms  are  greatest  in  rapidly  changing,  mobile, 
rich,  heterogeneous,  specialized  societies  with  dif- 
ferential opportunities,  advanced  technology,  and 
complex  societal  organization.  In  our  culture  it  is 
especially  noticed  and  emphasized  in  the  world  of 
economic  affairs  as  persons  and  groups  compete  in 
occupations  and  for  wealth  and  standard  of  living 
elements  and  businesses  compete  for  markets. 

Competition  is  in  fact  present  everywhere :  in  po- 
litical life;  in  education  as  students  compete  for 
honors  and  teachers  for  salary  advances,  promotion, 
and  professional  standing;  in  class  organization  as 
individuals  and  families  strive  for  higher  status;  in 
religious  sects  and  church  congregations,  racial  and 
cultural  groups,  communities,  recreation  and  all 
expressional  activities;  and  even  in  the  family  as 
children  vie  for  parental  recognition  or  favor.  It 
occurs  wherever  there  is  the  possibility  of  differen- 
tial response,  recognition,  position,  and  limited  re- 
ward. In  our  culture  competition  is  in  the  mores. 


Personal  Competition.  Person-to-person  compe- 
tition is  the  contention  between  persons  for  recog- 
nition, response,  role  preferment,  security,  and 
approval  of  fellows  in  all  of  the  value-dominated 
areas  of  interactional  life.  Among  us  it  is  especially 
a  way  of  acquiring  status  when  status  is  a  matter 
of  achievement  rather  than  ascription.  Much  of 
the  economic,  political,  educational,  and  even  sport 
activity  of  individuals  is  competition  for  status. 
This  interpersonal  competition  may  be  intimate 
and  direct,  as  when  children  in  a  family  vie  for 
parental  recognition  and  favor,  or  it  may  be  highly 
impersonal  and  indirect,  yet  interpersonal,  as  when 
the  wheat  farmers  of  the  world  compete,  or  when 
individuals  compete  in  the  form  of  generalized 
rivalry  for  economic  goods,  official  recognition,  or 
class  standing. 

Organizational-Institutional  Competition.  Or- 
ganizational-institutional competition  is  the  conten- 
tion of  institutionalized  organizations  of  all  kinds 
—economic,  political,  religious,  educational,  and  so 
on— for  common,  established,  and  generally  ap- 
proved social  ends.  This  competition  takes  several 
forms.  It  may  be  intra-institutional,  that  is,  between 
institutionalized  groups  and  associations  within  a 
given  institutional  field,  such  as  between  families, 
between  corporations,  political  parties,  rival  schools 
of  art,  and  so  on,  as  they  compete  for  various  kinds 
of  prizes  related  to  their  functional  objectives. 

Competition  may  be  "cross-field,"  or  interinstitu- 
tional,  competition  (as  Ross  called  it),  that  is, 
between  institutional  organizations  in  different  in- 
stitutional fields,  such  as  that  between  church  and 
state  or  between  the  family  and  such  organizations 
as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  religious  denomination,  and 
various  recreational  agencies  as  these  vie  for  the 
free  time  of  the  children.  It  may  be  intercommu- 
nity, such  as  that  between  cities,  states,  regions, 
and  nations  as  they  compete  for  resources,  indus- 
tries, population,  and  political  preferments. 


The  Place  of  the  Rules 


The  Major  Categories  of  Competition 

The  forms  of  competition  may  be  classified  as 
personal  and  organizational-institutional. 


Within  a  given  society  most  of  the  standard 
competition  is  subjected  to  controls  or  rules,  which 
operate  to  restrict  within  certain  limits  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  competitive  activities.  These  rules 
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are  both  informal  and  formal,  or  institutionalized. 
They  are  found  in  regulations,  taboos,  laws,  ethical 
codes  (written  and  unwritten),  and  in  agreements 
for  business,  games,  professions,  and  social  conduct 
generally.  What  is  deemed  proper  or  improper  is 
usually  fairly  clear.  Always  the  prime  effort  is  to 
keep  competition  fair;  for  when  it  ceases  to  be  fair, 
it  ceases  to  be  competition. 


The  Social  Effects  of  Competition 

The  social  effects  of  competition  may  be  classi- 
fied as  organizational,  separative,  and  deteriorative. 
As  a  process  which,  in  certain  of  its  manifestations, 
makes  for  societal  organization,  it  motivates  per- 
sons and  groups  to  useful  social  action  and  stimu- 
lates the  efforts  of  people.  (23,  pp.  204-209)  Jessie 
Bernard  refers  to  it  as  a  "tremendous  dynamo." 
(16)  When  it  is  fair,  it  makes  for  the  best  and 
selects  the  best.  It  produces  physical  mobility  of 
persons  and  groups,  distributes  and  locates  them 
in  space,  and  tends  to  create  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween people,  resources,  and  standing  room.  If  it  is 
relatively  free,  it  assigns  people  fairly  accurately 
to  their  niche  in  the  social  system,  including  their 
appropriate  location  in  the  hierarchical  status 
system. 

In  this  latter  aspect,  competition  also  makes  for 
essential  differentiation,  division  of  labor,  almost 
all  forms  of  individual,  group,  and  institutional 
specialization  of  function.  Within  groups  compet- 
ing with  other  groups  it  tends  to  knit  the  members 
together  and  increase  solidarity.  Under  conditions 
of  fairness  and  adequate  regulation,  these  combined 
effects  tend  to  produce  an  automatic  societal  inte- 
gration and  to  enhance  societal  functioning. 

But  at  the  same  time,  even  though  competition 
is  fair  and  controlled,  in  these  same  manifestations 
it  is  somewhat  separative.  It  often  interferes  with 
cooperation  and  may  obstruct  or  destroy  it.  Funda- 
mentally, in  its  interpersonal  forms,  competition  is 
an  individuating  process,  in  that  it  tends  to  dissolve 
people  into  separate,  vying  and  striving  elements. 
In  its  ecological  aspects  it  scatters  individuals, 
families,  and  other  groups,  and  breaks  down  exist- 
ing community  cohesiveness.  It  produces  selective 
residential  and  institutional  concentration  and  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  territorial  segregation  of 


people,  with  the  consequent  breakdown  of  com- 
munication and  free  association.  As  it  conduces  to 
economic  specialization,  at  the  same  time  it  sepa- 
rates people  into  vocations  and  special-interest 
groups.  As  it  selects  people  for  a  given  status 
position  and  locates  them  in  the  open-class  system, 
it  isolates  them  socially.  In  general,  separation  is 
inherent  in  competition,  since  the  competitive  suc- 
cess of  one  element  always  shuts  out  the  others 
from  the  same  advantage. 

Finally,  competition  has  personally  and  socially 
deteriorative  effects  because  it  so  readily  degener- 
ates into  disintegrative  processes.  While  it  stimu- 
lates and  incites  ambition,  it  also  overstimulates 
and  leads  to  restlessness,  strain,  and  exhaustion. 
When  intense,  it  fosters  insecurity,  has  bad  psycho- 
logical effects  (for  example,  the  well-known  occu- 
pational ailment  of  American  professional  men- 
stomach  ulcers),  and  is  a  factor  in  personality  dis- 
organization. To  avoid  the  costs  of  strain  and  the 
rigorous  expenditure  of  energy  and  effort  in  at- 
tempting to  achieve  security,  individuals  and 
groups  make  efforts  to  circumvent  competition, 
grab  opportunity,  and  erect  barriers  to  its  free 
operation.  Business  and  industrial  concerns  seek 
monopoly,  make  restricting  agreements  with  each 
other,  maneuver  for  tariff  barriers,  seek  to  buy  out 
or  absorb  the  competitor,  and  occasionally  engage 
in  unfair  and  even  fraudulent  practices.  Labor 
organizations  frequently  limit  membership  and  try 
to  obtain  closed-shop  agreements;  religious  sects 
resort  to  unethical  proselyting  procedures;  political 
factions  make  deals  with  each  other;  ethnic  and 
culture  groups  and  social  classes  practice  discrimi- 
nation, create  handicaps,  and  try  to  effect  segrega- 
tion of  competing  groups.  Nowhere  do  we  find 
people  submitting  themselves  to  complete  compe- 
tition if  they  can  help  it. 

When  competition  becomes  personal  and  highly 
conscious  or  when  the  opponent  group  is  identi- 
fied, especially  in  uncontrolled  or  inadequately 
safeguarded  competition,  there  is  the  unavoidable 
tendency  for  it  to  degenerate  into  a  form  of  con- 
flict. The  situation  is  affected  by  suspicion,  mis- 
trust, disgust,  repugnance,  and  hate,  and  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  competition  deteriorating 
into  some  more  extreme  form  of  opposition.  There 
is  then  the  effort,  not  to  emulate  or  excel,  but  to 
intimidate,  eliminate,  or  destroy. 
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Contravention  Processes 


Nature  of  Contravention  Processes 

Accurate  and  adequate  taxonomy  requires  the 
introduction  of  a  category  of  opposition  processes 
intermediate  between  competition  and  conflict. 
These  are  the  contravention  processes.  They  are 
more  extreme  forms  of  opposition  than  competi- 
tion in  its  ideal-typical  aspects,  but  less  severe  and 
more  uncertain  as  to  the  mode  and  extent  of  the 
antagonism  than  the  conflict  processes. 

They  are  the  processes  involved  when  segments 
of  a  society  that  are  unavoidably  interrelated  and 
utterly  indispensable  to  each  other  in  pursuit  of 
common  or  joint  goals,  not  only  vie  with  and 
oppose  each  other,  but  also,  on  occasion  at  least, 
mildly  intimidate  and  dominate  each  other.  The 
parties  or  segments  have  interdependent  functions 
and  are  jointly  essential  to  the  fundamental  situa- 
tion. The  opposing  elements  frequently  cannot  get 
along  with  each  other,  and  they  cannot  get  along 
without  each  other.  Much  of  the  time  they  want 
each  other.  Each  side  exercises  restraint  lest  the 
essential  relationship  be  disrupted. 

In  contravention  there  is  doubt  or  mental  reserve 
about  the  willingness  of  the  other  person,  category, 
or  group  to  cooperate  freely,  even  along  essential 
lines.  Each  side,  for  various  reasons  depending 
upon  the  diverse  life  orientations,  functions,  con- 
victions, interests,  temperaments,  and  objectives 
may  have  different  and  occasionally  diametrically 
opposed  conceptions  of  the  essential  lines  of  inter- 
dependent or  joint  action.  Hence,  the  emotions, 
involved  are  exasperation,  dislike,  pique,  aversion, 
resentment.  Most  of  the  time,  though,  there  may 
seem  to  be  rapport  or  at  least  rather  freely  given 
tolerance,  and  the  enmity  and  antagonism  are 
wholly  or  partially  latent  and  usually  disguised. 
For  example,  the  young  without  the  old  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  perform  typically  as  the  young; 
the  male  without  a  wife  is  no  longer  a  husband; 
country  without  city  has  no  markets;  workers 
without  employers  have  no  jobs. 

In  actual  practice,  contravention,  like  competi- 
tion, seldom  occurs  in  clear-cut,  ideal-typical  form. 
It  easily  deteriorates  into  conflict  and  frequently 
involves    some   degree   of   violence.    In   particular 


oppositional  areas,  contravention  situations  will 
include  both  competitive  and  conflict  forms  of  in- 
teraction. It  is  always  difficult  to  place  common  or 
recurrent  forms  of  opposition  fully  and  solely  in 
any  one  of  the  categories  of  competition,  contra- 
vention, or  conflict.  Hence,,  any  effort  at  categor- 
izing is  on  the  basis  of  the  modal  characteristics. 


Major  Forms  of  Contravention 

Contravention  processes  appear  in  several  well- 
known  and  easily  recognized  forms. 

Sex  Contravention.  The  sexes,  frequently  in 
their  particular  personal  relations  and  generally 
as  separate  categories  of  persons,  oppose  each 
other.  Some  of  the  closest  and  most  abiding  rela- 
tionships occur  between  individual  men  and 
women;  yet  there  is  continual  group  antagonism. 
The  fundamental  differentiation  of  the  sexes,  ana- 
tomically and  psychologically,  and  the  notable 
physiological  and  temperamental  differences  are 
factors  which  have  played  a  part  in  the  basic  social 
division  of  labor  between  the  sexes  and  in  the  tra- 
ditional roles  of  each  sex.  The  female  is  relatively 
helpless  during  her  periods  of  gestation  and  pre- 
occupation with  the  care  of  small  children,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  is  the  necessity  of  the 
physiologically  freer  adult  male  to  engage  in  eco- 
nomic, protective,  and  aggressive  activities.  This 
has  created  the  basic  division  of  labor.  The  ele- 
mental biogenic  and  psychogenic  differences  and 
the  primary  division  of  labor  have  been  overlaid 
by  all  manner  of  cultural  factors  which  have 
tended  to  accentuate  these  differences.  Males  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  various  kinds  of  superiori- 
ties, status  positions,  and  privileges. 

The  contravention  takes  the  form  of  the  vying 
of  the  sexes  with  each  other  for  social  participa- 
tion, especially  an  effort  of  each  sex  to  achieve 
authority  over  the  other.  Males  have  sought  to 
maintain  and  enhance  their  prestige,  privilege,  and 
authority  usually  by  many  subtle  and  sublimated 
procedures:  house  segregation  of  females  by  differ- 
ential   social    codes,    including    especially    taboos 
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along  moral  lines  (for  example,  the  double  stand- 
ard); illusory  chivalry;  emphasis  on  the  illusion 
of  inefficiency  of  females  along  occupational,  po- 
litical, and  military  lines;  sumptuary  (for  example, 
dress)  and  legal  distinctions  and  discriminations. 
Because  of  their  higher  death  rates  at  all  ages  in 
almost  all  known  settled  and  stabilized  societies, 
men  have  usually  been  numerically  fewer  and  thus 
have  a  certain  scarcity  value. 

To  advance  their  own  well-being,  females  have 
successfully  used  sex  wiles,  cajolery,  flattery,  craft, 
and  finesse  and  in  recent  times  have  made  direct 
demands  for  social,  cultural,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal equality.  In  our  society  the  chief  points  of  con- 
travention between  the  sexes  center  around  the 
demands  of  women  for  the  ballot  and  full  partici- 
pation in  citizenship,  equal  property  and  contract 
rights,  equal  educational  and  occupational  oppor- 
tunities, and  a  single  standard  of  morals. 

Sex  contravention  does  not  become  very  intense 
or  engulfing  as  a  form  of  conflict.  The  opponents 
cannot  work  up  such  strong  antagonistic  feelings, 
for  the  sexes  are  always  cross-linked  by  countless 
personal  and  family  ties.  Furthermore,  there  are 
always  women  who  uphold  male  dominance,  and 
men  who  stand  up  for  women's  rights.  The  sexes 
have  more  in  common  than  of  a  divisive  nature. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  sexes  are  utterly  dependent 
upon  each  other  physically,  psychologically,  and 
socially,  they  are  always  in  some  degree  dissociated 
from  each  other.  They  never  quite  understand 
each  other  and  never  see  fully  eye  to  eye.  Even 
well-mated  husbands  and  wives  have  some  dubi- 
ousness and  uncertainty  about  each  other. 

Contravention  between  the  Age  Groups.  Con- 
travention between  the  age  groups  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  persistent  patterns  of  opposition 
in  the  history  of  human  societies.  Although  it  has 
not  always  been  as  overt  and  obvious  as  it  is  in 
our  society,  it  has  always  existed.  The  differentia- 
tion of  the  population  by  stages  of  physiological 
development  is  involved  to  some  extent.  Primarily, 
however,  the  opposition  is  of  a  psychosocial  and 
cultural  nature  and  develops  out  of  the  differential 
roles,  statuses,  and  privileges  which  society  has  set 
up  and  which  are  supposedly  appropriate  to  these 
age  categories.  The  contravention  shows  itself  at 
two  levels:  that  between  children  in  a  limited  way, 


but  especially  during  adolescence  in  a  dynamic 
way,  versus  all  elders;  and  the  more  subtle,  but 
more  far-reaching,  opposition  between  younger 
adults  and  the  older  adults  for  the  control  of 
society. 

When  children  become  socially  awakened,  and 
especially  in  the  chaotic  period  of  physical,  mental, 
temperamental,  and  social  transition  from  child- 
hood to  maturity,  they  are  restive  under  the  guid- 
ance, discipline,  restraint,  and  punishment  imposed 
by  elders,  whether  parents,  teachers,  priests,  or 
public  agents.  This  restraint  frequently  merges  into 
general  opposition  to,  and  revolt  against,  adults  as 
an  impersonal,  collective  body.  The  young  see  the 
older  persons  of  the  group  as  a  body  which  ma- 
nipulates a  complicated  order  of  objects  and  rules 
and  repressions  which  interfere  with  their  spon- 
taneous tendencies  and  valuations.  (32;  33) 

This  level  of  contravention  is  strikingly  manifest 
in  the  interactions  of  children  and  parents  within 
the  family.  Although  the  children  are  utterly  de- 
pendent upon  the  parents  and  there  are  ties  of 
sympathy  and  even  respect,  the  children,  neverthe- 
less, are  restive  under  parental  supervision  and 
even  in  the  presence  of  parents.  At  least  latent 
hostility  is  a  continual  possibility.  Nimkoff  points 
out  that  the  constant  contact  constitutes  a  source 
of  irritability  and  tension.  Added  to  this  is  the 
unavoidable  superior-inferior  relationship,  with  its 
inequality  of  action  and  status  in  which  the  parent 
exercises  dominance  as  he  meets  his  responsibility 
in  bringing  the  child's  impulses  into  conformity 
with  the  society's  culture.  The  child  identifies  the 
parent  as  the  source  of  social  constraint  and  reacts 
against  him.  (26;  27)  Adolescents  especially  show 
this  hostility.  The  father  is  constructed  as  the  major 
symbol  of  authority  and  restraint,  but  both  parents 
are  agents  which  stifle  the  powers  of  decision  and 
initiative.  The  wisdom  of  the  parents  is  doubted, 
and  they  are  labeled  "old  fogies." 

The  opposition  is  inevitable,  since  the  categories 
have  different  outlooks  on  life.  The  youths  are  not 
fully  participant  members  of  society,  for  although 
physically  strong,  they  are  mentally  immature  and 
lack  social  experience.  Yet,  they  feel  the  urge  to 
independent  action  and  decision.  Frequently,  they 
rebel  against  the  folkways,  mores,  and  institutional 
practices  of  their  society.  Nevertheless,  the  older 
generations  need  to  restrain  and  control  the  aims, 
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ambitions,  and  actions  of  youth  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  the  established  order. 

The  second  level  of  age-group  contravention  is 
less  dramatic  and  obvious.  Deep  below  the  surface 
there  goes  on  the  incessant  struggle  between  the 
younger  adults  and  the  older  adults  for  dominance 
and  for  control  of  the  social  machinery.  The 
"young"  in  this  arena  of  opposition  may  be  viewed 
in  our  society,  as  those  between  eighteen  and  forty; 
the  "old"  as  those  over  fifty;  those  in  their  forties 
are  in  an  amorphous,  transitional  state— attitudi- 
nally  neither  young  nor  old.  (29)  At  this  level  the 
opposition  is  noticeable  in  the  areas  of  politics, 
religion,  education,  and  economic  activity;  in  fact, 
in  practically  every  institutional  field.  The  young 
and  the  old  differ  in  aptitudes  and  in  major  objec- 
tives. The  young  seef^  opportunity;  they  are  inter- 
ested in  whatever  enables  them  to  get  on,  to 
achieve,  to  install  themselves  socially.  They  want 
occupation,  wealth,  social  position,  recognition,  re- 
sponsibility, and  success,  and  they  clamor  for  open 
doors  and  seek  adventure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
old  see\  security  and  establishment;  they  fear  being 
brushed  aside.  They  want  to  hold  on  to  their  au- 
thority and  presumed  superiority  in  policy-making 
and  their  power  over  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, which  are  for  them  vested  interests  usually 
developed  and  buttressed  by  organized  society. 
They  want  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  (28) 

This  struggle  between  old  and  young  persists 
in  government,  political  parties,  the  church,  busi- 
ness, commercial,  and  industrial  organizations,  the 
army  and  navy,  universities,  and  the  professions. 
The    young   feel    unnecessarily    dominated    and 


blocked  by  the  old  and  are  irritated  by  the  smug- 
ness, realism,  conservatism,  or  reactionism  of  the 
old.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  are  exasperated 
and  disturbed  by  the  brashness  and  disrespect,  the 
radicalism,  fool-hardiness,  and  inconsiderateness  of 
the  young.  Thus,  we  have  the  contravention  be- 
tween father  and  adult  son,  between  the  chairman 
of  the  board  and  the  junior  vice  president,  between 
the  Senior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  between  members  of  the 
senior  Republican  Party  and  the  Young  Republi- 
cans. Although  the  relationships  are  intimate  and 
the  sympathy,  agreement  upon  valued  aims,  and 
recognition  of  identity  of  basic  interests  are  pro- 
found, opposition  is  inevitable.  (29)  The  opposition 
is  not  conflict,  but  rather  a  sort  of  factional  oppo- 
sition. It  is  seldom  intense  and  usually  veiled. 
Both  age  and  sex  opposition  are  not  likely  to  be 
vigorous,  because  the  parties  represent  deep  and 
abiding  bases  of  cooperation;  and  the  opposition 
is  always  hedged  about  by  numerous  and  strong 
counteractants. 

Other  Forms  of  Contravention.  Aspects  of  con- 
travention are  found  in  such  oppositions  as  occur 
within  communities,  between  country  and  city,  be- 
tween sections  of  a  country,  between  buyers  and 
sellers,  between  consumers  and  producers,  between 
elements  within  parliamentary  bodies,  between 
labor  and  management,  between  educated  and  less 
educated,  between  majorities  and  minorities.  How- 
ever, sooner  or  later,  these  almost  always  take  on 
the  characteristics  of  conflict  and  will  be  examined 
as  such. 


Conflict  Processes 


General  Nature  of  Conflict 

The  conflict  processes  mainly  derive  from  the 
deterioration  of  competition  and  contravention  as 
forms  of  opposition.  The  appearance  of  conflict 
implies,  among  other  conditions,  the  absence  of 
harmless  outlets  for  oppositional  impulses,  but 
especially  the  breakdown  of  societal  regulation  and 
maintenance  as  equilibrative  factors.  When  com- 
petition becomes  a  conscious  personal  or  personal- 
ized, antagonistic  process,  it  passes  over  into  the 


area  of  conflict;  when  the  joint  goal  is  lost  sight  of 
and  the  parties  go  beyond  exasperation  to  efforts 
at  elimination,  contravention  becomes  conflict. 
Conflict  is  always  a  fight  for  power,  for  domi- 
nance, for  supremacy,  for  the  ability  to  determine 
policy,  to  control,  to  achieve  the  universal  adoption 
of  ideas,  beliefs,  ways,  and  ends.  As  each  contestant 
attempts  to  preserve,  to  save,  to  gain,  even  to  aug- 
ment, what  he  considers  most  worth  while  at  the 
time  and  in  the  situation,  he  exercises  eliminative 
action  against  the  other.  Conflict  focuses  attention 
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directly  upon  the  opposition  as  well  as  upon  the  goal. 
Conflict  is  universal  and  pervasive.  A  certain 
amount  of  it  is  always  present,  though  its  volume 
and  intensity  vary  from  time  to  time  and  from 
situation  to  situation.  It  seems  to  have  increased, 
however,  in  recent  times.  The  incredible  increase 
in  contacts  in  modern  society  between  heterogene- 
ous cultural  elements  and  interest  groups  through 
travel,  migration,  trade,  and  war,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  lines  of  cleavage  involving  social  differenti- 
ation and  stratification,  and  the  increasing  empha- 
sis upon  the  distributive  rewards  of  wealth, 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  power,  prestige, 
status,  or  other  scarce  values  have  doubtless  been 
primary  factors.  Everywhere  in  the  world  today, 
we  have  an  intensification  of  economic,  ethnic, 
class,  cultural,  religious,  and  national  conflicts. 
Everywhere  there  is  impaired  participation  of  sub- 
populations  of  various  kinds. 


Ideal-Typical  Characteristics  of  Conflict 

Conflict  may  be  analyzed  as  having  certain  in- 
herent elements  that  distinguish  it  from  other 
oppositional  processes. 

Antagonists,  Whether  Persons  or  Groups,  Specif- 
ically identified.  Whereas  competition  is  largely 
unconscious  and  impersonal,  conflict  is  highly  con- 
scious and  personal.  The  opponent  is  known,  hated 
and  feared.  When  the  opponent  is  a  group,  it  is 
frequently  personalized  by  some  epithet  in  order 
to  focus  antipathy,  since  it  is  difficult  to  hate  an 
abstract  group. 

Mutually  Exclusive  Ends  of  Each  Contesting 
Element  Consciously  Maintained  and  Accentuated. 

In  a  conflict  situation  there  is  fundamental  clash 
of  interests,  wishes,  wills,  values,  objectives,  and 
interpretations  of  security  and  welfare.  These  in- 
terests and  objectives  are  viewed  by  the  opponents 
as  distinctly  and  diametrically  opposed,  incompati- 
ble, incongruous,  and  irreconcilable.  Each  side 
views  the  other's  objectives  as  direct  impediments 
or  threats  to  its  own  security  and  well-being; 
hence,  each  side  seeks  to  have  its  interests  and 
values  prevail  over  all  others.  Conflict  is  an  aggres- 
sive effort  to  fulfill  needs  and  desires  and  achieve 
insistently  adhered  to  ends.  The  aims  of  one  party, 


seemingly,  can  only  be  realized  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  party. 

Attempts  of  Each  Side  to  Remove  the  Other  from 
the  Social  Arena.  The  clash  of  interests  can  be 
resolved  only  by  neutralizing  the  opponent.  In 
some  instances,  this  can  be  carried  on  by  nonvio- 
lent means  in  the  form  of  vituperation,  accusation, 
or  threats.  Usually,  however,  it  eventually  takes 
the  form  of  force,  including  violence.  The  enemy 
is  defeated  in  every  possible  way.  He  is  subordi- 
nated and  subjugated;  coerced,  for  example,  by 
purges  and  pogroms;  removed  from  the  scene  by 
imprisonment,  residential  segregation,  exile,  ban- 
ishment, or  excommunication;  made  powerless  by 
conquest  or  absorption;  injured  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. In  extremity,  an  attempt  is  made  to  destroy 
him  utterly.  The  destruction,  of  course,  is  not 
necessarily  physical,  but  may  take  the  form  of 
attempting  to  destroy  his  prestige,  social  status, 
reputation,  and  so  on. 

Intermittent  Character.  In  contrast  to  competi- 
tion, which  is  continuous,  conflict,  that  is,  any  par- 
ticular instance  of  it,  is  of  necessity  temporary  or 
intermittent  and  recurrent  in  character.  This  lack 
of  continuity  is  due  to  several  factors.  First,  con- 
flict evokes  the  deepest  emotions  and  strongest 
passions  and  enlists  the  greatest  concentration  of 
attention.  Such  emotional  tension  and  concentra- 
tion of  attention  cannot  long  be  maintained.  Sec- 
ond, it  involves  a  great  expenditure  of  physical, 
temperamental,  and  mental  energies  in  all  its 
forms  and,  in  addition,  in  its  group  forms,  a  vast 
utilization  of  physical,  cultural,  organizational,  and 
technological  resources,  none  of  which  exists  or 
can  be  produced  in  unlimited  amounts.  Further- 
more, in  the  very  process  of  conflict,  these  resources 
are  consumed  and  destroyed  in  a  tragic  manner 
and  at  a  great  rate.  Conflict  is  always  an  outpour- 
ing of  vital  individual  and  social  energies  and 
materials,  which  sooner  or  later  leads  to  exhaus- 
tion, and  one  or  both  sides  have  to  stop  and  catch 
up.  Of  necessity,  it  is  short-lived. 


Ideal-Typical  Stages  of  Conflict  Process 

Conflict  as  a  process  is  a  matter  of  stages.  (41; 
46)  Contact  and  communication  are  indispensable 
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initial  interactional  conditions,  and  visibility  is  es- 
sential to  the  identification  of  the  potential  oppon- 
ent. In  the  course  of  interaction  with  the  contacted 
persons  and  groups,  differences  will  emerge.  With 
awareness  of  differences  comes  the  development  of 
fear,  frustration,  and  attitudes  of  hostility,  as  the 
differences  become  a  threat  to  security  of  subsis- 
tence or  status.  The  exclusive  and  irreconcilable 
nature  of  the  differences  must  be  accepted.  Hos- 
tility must  be  fixed  upon  the  specific  individuals, 
categories  of  persons,  or  groups  who  act  upon  the 
basis  of  the  irreconcilably  different  views  and 
values. 

Once  hostility  is  fixed,  the  decision  is  made  to 
attempt  to  eliminate  or  subjugate  the  opposition. 
Action  calculated  to  realize  the  eliminative  objec- 
tive must  be  determined  and  carried  out.  Defeat  of 
one  and  victory  for  the  other  or  a  temporary  truce 
or  stalemate  until  one  side  again  resumes  aggres- 
sion must  be  the  outcome  of  the  conflict.  As  a 
result  of  the  conflict,  some  efforts  at  accommoda- 
tion are  usually  made  by  the  contestants  or  by  a 
third  party. 


Variations  in  the  Forms  of  Conflict 

The  forms  of  conflict  may  be  distinguished,  in 
a  general  way,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
persons  or  collectivities  involved,  its  nonviolent  or 
violent  nature,  and  its  covert  or  overt  nature. 


Nonviolent  and  Violent  Conflict.  Not  all  con- 
flict is  violent.  Nonviolent  conflict  consists  in  the 
struggle  of  differing  theories,  ideas,  beliefs,  values, 
mores,  and  all  manner  of  culture  patterns.  It  is 
usually  pervasive  and  unspectacular,  though  per- 
sistent, and  out  of  it,  in  any  given  community 
where  it  occurs,  comes  the  selection,  dominance,  or 
blending  of  culture  elements.  Usually,  however,  it 
invites  some  use  of  force,  since  the  struggle  cannot 
be  confined  to  the  opposition  between  the  culture 
forms  or  culture  objects  as  such.  Usually  too  it  in- 
volves the  individuals  and  groups  which  are  the 
carriers  and  proponents  of  the  culture  forms,  even 
though  of  an  abstract  nature.  (89) 

Violent  conflict  is  what  most  people  have  in 
mind  when  they  conceptualize  conflict,  and  most 
conflict  is  violent  in  greater  or  lesser  degree.  It 
involves  accusation,  argument,  pressure,  and  attack 
as  the  effort  is  made  to  dominate,  exclude,  or  de- 
stroy the  opponent. 

Covert  and  Overt  Conflict.  Conflict  is  not  al- 
ways face-to-face  with  other  persons  or  groups  or 
directed  openly  against  them.  Some  of  it  is  covert, 
that  is,  surreptitious  and  undercover.  It  seeks  to 
undermine  the  opponent  by  remote  and  round- 
about means,  such  as  whispering  campaigns  or 
quiet  discrimination  and  ignoring.  Overt  conflict, 
of  course,  is  the  toe-to-toe  slugging  match  out  in 
the  open  with  its  direct  action  against  the  opponent 
through  violence  or  threat  of  violence. 


Persons  and  Collectivities  Involved  in  Conflicts. 

Conflict  may  take  any  one  of  several  forms:  be- 
tween individuals,  as  in  an  acrimonious  argument 
or  a  fist  fight;  between  groups  and  individuals  or 
mere  categories  of  individuals,  as  in  the  police 
offensive  against  lawbreakers;  between  individuals 
or  factions  of  individuals  within  the  same  group, 
institution,  or  institutionalized  organization,  as 
within  a  family,  a  religious  congregation,  or  a  po- 
litical party.  It  may  also  occur  among  larger  units 
as  between  groups  within  a  community  or  society, 
such  as  rival  unions,  workers  and  employers,  or 
ethnic  groups;  between  nations  and  societies,  as  in 
the  case  of  international  war;  or  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  group  members  of  societal  systems 
organized  around  widely  held  ideologies,  as  in  the 
struggle  between  democracy  and  totalitarianism  or 
free-enterprise  capitalism  and  communism. 


The  Functional  Effects  of  Conflict 

The  functional  effects  of  conflict  may  be  reduced 
to  three  forms. 

Relief  of  the  Opposing  Situation.  The  ultimate 
function  of  conflict  is  to  relieve  the  thwarting  situ- 
ation and  resolve  the  issue  at  stake  in  the  confused 
and  antagonistic  relationships  between  individuals, 
between  individuals  and  groups,  and  between 
groups.  If  it  results  in  victory  for  one  side,  it  in 
some  degree  liquidates  the  accumulated  tensions 
and  reduces  the  social  friction  by  subjugating  the 
enemy  or  forcing  him  to  acknowledge  defeat  or 
eliminating  him  altogether. 

In  a  sense,  conflict  is  a  readjustive  process  which 
establishes  a  new  level  of  routine.  After  recovery 
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from  the  exhaustion,  the  victors  at  least  are  free 
to  devote  their  energies,  capabilities,  and  resources 
to  other  ends.  The  defeated,  of  course,  may  have 
been  incorporated  as  subject  elements  or  may  have 
disintegrated  entirely.  If  not,  they  must  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  re-establish  themselves  if  they 
are  to  survive. 

Whether  the  conflict  will  end  in  adjustment  or 
will  continue  until  one  or  the  other  of  the  com- 
batants is  disposed  of  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
arena,  as  Ross  has  pointed  out.  (43,  pp.  195-196)  If 
the  struggle  takes  place,  as  it  were,  in  a  bowl, 
which  has  a  concave  form,  then  the  farther  the 
stronger  pushes  the  weaker,  the  harder  it  is  to 
make  him  yield.  In  the  case  of  a  well-matched 
union  and  corporation,  the  harder  the  union 
presses  the  corporation,  the  greater  the  number  of 
propositions  the  corporation  must  prepare  itself  to 
meet.  As  an  invading  army  penetrates  the  enemy 
territory,  it  has  longer  lines  of  communication  and 
supply  that  must  be  protected,  and  the  enemy 
offers  greater  and  more  effective  resistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  struggle  takes  place 
on  an  inverted  bowl,  the  situation,  instead  of  stabi- 
lizing itself,  makes  for  the  rapid  defeat  of  the 
weaker.  For  the  farther  the  stronger  pushes,  the 
more  rapidly  is  the  weaker  forced  to  yield  still 
more  ground.  Often,  for  example,  as  a  corporation 
becomes  larger  and  stronger,  its  so-called  smaller 
competitors  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  con- 
tend and  are  forced  to  submit  to  absorption  or  be 
eliminated. 

A  fundamental  question  is  whether  or  not  other 
better  disciplined  and  more  effective  adjudicating 
and  regulatory  process  for  the  resolving  of  ten- 
sions, difficulties,  and  the  thrusting  and  resisting 
of  wills  and  philosophies  can  be  devised  and  uti- 
lized to  take  the  place  of  conflict. 

Internal  Organizing  Effects.  Temporarily,  at 
least,  as  conflict  is  anticipated  and  engaged  in  dur- 
ing its  earlier  stages,  it  has  organizing  effects  with- 
in the  individuals  and  groups  involved.  Within  the 
individuals  involved,  it  produces  enhanced  self- 
consciousness  and  performs  an  organizing  role  in 
their  lives  in  that  they  must  "pull  themselves 
together"  if  they  are  to  contend  effectively.  It  also 
increases  the  self-consciousness  of  the  groups  in- 
volved, clarifies  motives,  facilitates  leadership  and 
division  of  labor,  and  is  highly  important  in  foster- 


ing morale  both  in  primary  and  in  secondary 
groupings.  It  brings  about  a  greater  degree  of  inte- 
gration and  consolidation  within  the  contending 
groups  and  produces  we-group  unity  and  in-group 
solidarity.  Such  in-group  differences  and  antago- 
nisms as  exist  are  translated  into  out-group  hostil- 
ity and  combative  action.  The  more  severe  the 
conflict,  the  less  will  groups  tolerate  difference  of 
interests  or  attitudes  or  divergent  or  nonessential 
activities  among  members.  But  this  greater  indi- 
vidual and  intragroup  consciousness  and  organi- 
zation merely  accentuates  the  general  state  of 
dissociation. 

Mutually   and   Socially   Destructive   Effects.    In 

the  long  run,  conflict  is  mutually  and  socially  de- 
structive. Fundamentally,  it  is  a  process  of  social 
breakdown  and  disorganization  in  any  area  of  so- 
cial life  in  which  it  occurs.  It  usually  creates 
myriad  new  tensions  and  frictions  in  place  of  those 
that  it  has  temporarily  resolved.  It  engenders  hate, 
discord,  and  prejudice,  engulfs  people  in  new 
frustration  and  in  defeat,  perpetuates  and  strength- 
ens suspicions  and  antipathies,  and  misdirects  and 
wastes  human  and  social  energy  and  resources.  It 
divides  the  people,  prevents  or  destroys  social  cohe- 
sion and  cooperation,  and  disrupts  the  current 
social  equilibrium.  Rarely  is  anything  permanently 
settled.  The  margin  of  superiority  is  usually  only 
momentary.  The  costs  are  always  greater  than 
were  expected  and  may  be  suffered  for  a  very  long 
time  after  the  active  conflict  has  been  resolved. 
Both  the  winner  and  the  loser  lose  in  the  end. 
Often  conflict  inaugurates  a  whole  train  of  new 
conflicts. 


Important  Contemporary 
Forms  of  Conflict 

Although  conflict  is  omnipresent  and  universal, 
at  any  given  time  in  any  given  society,  it  is  par- 
ticularly likely  and  particularly  acute  in  certain 
areas  of  social  relationships.  The  more  important 
current  forms  in  our  society  will  be  briefly 
examined. 

Economic  Conflict.  Because  economic  interests 
and  services  are  related  to  scarcities  and  to  those 
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things  which  some  have  and  others  wish  to  ac- 
quire, they  create  a  fertile  field  for  conflict.  As 
consumers  or  buying  customers,  producers  or  sell- 
ers, workers,  employers,  landlords,  tenants,  stock- 
holders, and  so  on,  all  of  us  are  involved  in  a 
bewilderingly  complicated  criss-cross  of  contentious 
economic  relationships. 

Consumers  versus  Producers;  Buyers  versus 
Sellers.  As  consumers  of  commodities,  housing, 
and  services  and  as  users  of  loanable  funds,  we 
are  arrayed  against  those  of  us  who  produce  or 
make  available  these  essential  things.  Although 
this  conflict  usually  is  not  very  dramatic  or  highly 
overt  in  its  expression,  it  exists  continually  and 
occasionally  flares  up  and  gains  widespread  atten- 
tion. The  consumer-buyers  want  cheaper,  better, 
and  more  abundant  commodities  and  services;  and 
the  producers  and  sellers  wish  to  make  a  profit- 
in  fact,  they  must  if  they  are  to  survive.  The  con- 
sumers are  thwarted  and  irritated  by  various 
actions  of  the  producers  and  wish  to  prevent 
reduction  of  quality,  sharp  trading  practices,  re- 
striction of  output  to  create  scarcity,  monopolistic 
practices,  misleading  advertising,  and  reduction  of 
services. 

The  producers  and  sellers  seek  their  own  protec- 
tion and  advantage  by  trying  to  obtain  permissive 
monopolistic  legislation,  protective  tariff  barriers, 
price  supports,  special  trading  facilities,  and  so  on, 
which  redound  to  their  own  advantage,  but  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  consumers  and  buyers.  The 
issues  are  fought  out  by  means  of  buyers'  strikes, 
publicity,  propaganda,  occasional  social  movements, 
and  litigations,  but  mainly  through  efforts  to  con- 
trol legislation  affecting  the  matters  in  point.  (47) 

Workers  versus  Employers.  The  conflict  be- 
tween workers  and  employers  has  existed  ever 
since  some  persons  have  had  to  work  for  others. 
In  our  society  the  alignment  of  contestants  takes 
the  form  of  the  great  mass  of  workers,  unskilled 
and  skilled,  organized  and  unorganized,  on  one 
side  and  the  capitalistic,  entrepreneurial,  manage- 
ment groups,  mostly  in  the  form  of  corporations, 
on  the  other.  The  workers  are  concerned  with 
wages,  hours,  job  tenure  and  security,  work-place 
conditions,  bases  of  promotion,  principles  and  rules 
of  hiring  and  discharge,  discipline,  recognition, 
and  so  on. 

The  employers  or  managers  are  responsible  for 
production;  efficiency  and  output  are  their  goal. 


They  must  make  as  much  profit  as  possible  for  the 
stockholders,  and  as  they  fulfill  their  obligations  to 
customers,  they  must  try  to  control  labor  conditions 
as  well  as  possible.  "Management  would  like  to 
treat  its  labor  force  as  it  treats  its  physical  plant: 
as  a  means  of  production,  flexible,  pliant,  and 
docile."  (47,  p.  296)  But  labor  wants  to  be  treated 
as  a  human  end  in  itself  and  increasingly  wants, 
not  only  its  share  of  the  proceeds  of  industry,  but 
also  a  part  in  the  formulation  of  management  pol- 
icy. Basically  the  struggle  is  for  economic  rights 
in  labor-management  relations.  These  are  the  fun- 
damental general  bases  for  the  conflict  of  interests. 

The  techniques  of  conflict  are  characterized  by 
the  usual  efforts  at  injury,  elimination,  destruction, 
and  in  many  instances  they  involve  force.  The 
force  frequently  degenerates  into  violence,  because 
of  the  provocative  nature  of  the  circumstances. 
Both  sides  do  whatever  they  can  to  embarrass, 
discredit,  weaken,  or  destroy  the  opponent.  The 
concrete  situation  develops  in  sequence  from  the 
mutual  sources  of  irritation,  apprehension,  tension, 
and  chronic  discontent  to  open  conflict,  consisting 
of  active  combative  campaigns  against  the  other 
side.  The  conflict  inflicts  great  strain  on  the  social 
system.  It  may  tear  communities  wide  open,  and 
occasionally  it  results  in  paralysis. 

The  public  usually  takes  sides  in  the  conflict. 
The  business  and  professional  classes  and  most  of 
the  farmers  are  on  the  side  of  management,  and 
the  great  body  of  workers  on  the  side  of  labor. 

Class  Conflict.  Class  conflict  is  one  of  the 
destructuralizing  and  defunctionalizing  character- 
istics and  by-products  of  societal  differentiation 
and  stratification.  Conflict  occurs  both  between 
classes  and  within  classes. 

Interclass  Conflict.  The  struggle  between 
classes  has  taken  various  forms  historically,  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  and  rigidity  of  the  given 
class  structure.  Economic  distress  of  the  lower 
classes  has  occasionally  been  proffered  as  the  pri- 
mary factor;  but  many  other  factors  have  entered 
in.  The  crux  of  the  conflict  between  classes  is  the 
fact  that  one  class  holds  itself  superior  and  tries 
in  its  own  interest  to  dominate  the  lower  classes. 
Usually  also,  this  dominant  group  tries  to  maintain 
and  extend  its  own  opportunities  by  exploiting  the 
lower  classes.  The  dominated  and  exploited  classes, 
generally  more  or  less  underprivileged  economi- 
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cally,  politically,  and  culturally,  become  conscious 
of  this  inferior  situation  and  strive  to  liberate 
themselves.  They  do  this  by  attempts  to  subjugate, 
destroy,  reduce,  or  replace  in  power,  prestige, 
opportunity,  and  position  the  higher  strata;  at  the 
same  time  the  upper  classes  resist  this  pressure  by 
various  means,  some  of  them  artfully  contrived. 
The  interests  may  be  religious,  political,  cultural, 
or  economic  advantage;  they  always  are  related  to 
the  struggle  for  status:  the  struggle  for  the  achieve- 
ment and  exercise  of  the  rights,  privileges,  prestige, 
and  power  that  inhere  in  the  given  class  structure. 

The  very  processes  that  produce  classes  tend  to 
create  the  conditions  and  occasions  for  conflict  be- 
tween classes.  Usually,  also,  there  are  inequalities 
of  educational  and  cultural  opportunity  and 
achievement,  of  working  and  wealth-acquiring  op- 
portunities, of  income  and  standard  of  living,  of 
political  opportunity  and  power,  of  leisure  time 
and  recreational  facilities,  of  health  and  legal  pro- 
tection. Often  there  are  differences  in  language, 
religion,  race,  and  nationality.  All  these  conditions 
conduce  to  invidious  comparisons,  create  dissatis- 
faction and  tensions  on  the  part  of  the  levels  with 
the  going  system  of  positions,  and  accentuate  an- 
tagonisms. Always  class  struggle  is  struggle  be- 
tween levels  of  the  social  hierarchy. 

The  struggle  is  not  between  the  classes  as  such, 
for  they,  after  all,  are  indistinct  and  amorphous 
categories.  It  is  carried  on  by  ideological  groups 
in  the  form  of  parties,  cliques,  sects,  reformist 
organizations,  labor  organizations,  and  other 
groups,  which  are  wholly  or  in  part  initiated  and 
maintained  to  carry  on  the  struggle.  (59)  The 
actual  efforts  of  these  groups  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  status  quo  may  range  from  minor  reforms  to 
revolutionary  movements  designed  to  change  the 
entire  social  structure. 

The  intensity  of  interclass  conflict  depends  in 
part  upon  the  range  and  depth  of  interests  involved 
and  in  part  upon  the  nature  of  the  particular  social 
terrain  in  which  it  occurs.  The  interests  may  be 
numerous  and  due  not  only  to  economic  exploita- 
tion, but  to  discrimination  and  exclusion  along 
political,  religious,  racial,  and  other  cultural  lines, 
or  they  may  be  relatively  few  and  confined  largely 
to  differences  in  socioeconomic  status  in  a  fluid 
society.  In  a  rigidly  stratified  society  with  little  or 
no  permissible  vertical  movement,  the  struggle  is 
likely  to  be  suppressed  until  the  pent-up  antago- 


nisms and  pressures  reach  the  explosion  point  and 
break  forth  violently  as  a  revolt,  as  in  the  Peasants 
Revolt  in  Germany  after  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion and  the  revolt  of  the  Russian  peasants  against 
the  landlords  near  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  fluid,  open-class  system 
like  our  own,  in  which  movement  from  a  lower 
class  to  a  higher  class  can  and  does  occur  rather 
freely  and  where  the  lower  classes  are  not  politically 
subordinated,  the  conflict  is  not  likely  to  be  intense. 
The  ideology  of  class  struggle  finds  it  difficult  to 
gain  a  foothold.  In  the  United  States  the  class 
lines  are  always  tentative  and  shifting,  and  the 
conflict  is  fragmentary  and  intermittent  and  con- 
centrated on  issues  of  immediate  and  perhaps  only 
temporary  importance.  There  is  simply  the  con- 
stant consciousness  of  difference  of  social  position 
and  the  persistent,  though  usually  mild,  jealousy 
of  and  antagonism  to  the  privilege,  authority,  and 
power  of  the  upper  strata.  The  lower  strata  do  not 
wish  the  class  system  to  be  destroyed;  rather,  they 
wish  to  profit  by  it.  They  simply  want  more  and 
better  social  ladders  to  the  top  and  want  the  upper 
strata  to  get  down  or  move  over.  In  the  United 
States  class  conflict  takes  on  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  contravention. 

The  tactics  and  means  used  are  on  the  mild  side. 
The  upper  classes  may  exercise  patronage  and  use 
charity  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  lower  classes  in 
their  place  and  make  a  show  of  protecting  them. 
The  opponents  calumniate  each  other,  calling  each 
other  names,  lying  about  each  other,  and  drum- 
ming up  high-sounding  principles  to  justify 
themselves.  They  form  their  own  exclusive  organi- 
zations, as  when  farmers  form  their  own  coopera- 
tives, workers  engage  in  strikes  and  lockouts,  and 
so  on.  There  are  attempts  to  control  the  effects  of 
technological  changes  as  these  tend  to  affect  the 
lower  classes  detrimentally.  Invariably  there  are 
efforts  to  influence  public  opinion,  and  especially 
to  gain  privileges  and  rights  through  legislation 
and  the  courts,  such  as  minimum  wages,  favorable 
income  taxation,  housing  assistance,  and  the  like. 

Intraclass  Conflict.  The  fact  that  there  is 
some  conflict  within  those  broad  groups  known  as 
classes  is  not  so  widely  recognized.  The  members 
of  a  given  class  have  many  common  values  and 
attitudes  and  accept  some  common  premises  of  be- 
havior, but  various  elements  are  occasionally  ar- 
rayed  against   each   other   in   interactional   forms 
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that  go  beyond  competition  and  take  on  conflict 
characteristics.  There  is  always  rivalry  and  conflict 
for  status,  jealousy  for  honors  and  privileges,  and 
efforts  to  maintain  security  of  position.  Within  the 
American  working  classes,  for  example,  there  is 
jealousy  over  jobs  in  the  form  of  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes (the  conflict  between  lathers  and  metal  work- 
ers as  to  who  is  to  put  on  steel  lathe). 

There  is  the  struggle  between  native  and  immi- 
grant workers  and  efforts  to  exclude  foreign  work- 
ers. There  are  also  efforts  on  the  part  of  white 
workers  to  exclude  Negroes,  Filipinos,  and  Mexi- 
cans from  jobs  or  segregate  them  in  certain  menial 
occupations;  the  town-country  split,  with  its  occa- 
sional feuding  between  urban-industrial  and 
agricultural  workers;  the  opposition  between  the 
craft-conscious  and  usually  skilled  workers  and  the 
unskilled  common  laborers.  Occasionally,  there  is 
a  religious  rift,  as  when  Catholics  or  Jews  come 
to  control  unions.  There  is  also  conflict  between 
the  sexes,  as,  for  example,  when  women  make  a 
marked  influx  into  an  occupation,  and  finally, 
there  is  struggle  between  radical  and  conservative 
wings  of  organized  labor  or  between  craft  unions 
and  the  general  labor  unions. 

Within  the  upper  classes  there  are  such  divisions 
involving  conflict  tactics  as  that  between  the  "old 
families"  and  the  arrivistes,  between  the  "old  rich" 
and  the  noiweau  riche,  between  members  of  upper 
class  religious  denominations,  between  the  mana- 
gerial employees  of  large  corporations  such  as 
Ford,  General  Motors,  and  Chrysler  in  the  Detroit 
area,  between  families  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and 
so  on.  Ordinarily,  the  conflict  within  a  class  is  sel- 
dom as  pointed  and  violent  as  that  between  classes, 
for  the  bonds  that  tie  the  diverse  elements  together 
are  much  stronger  than  the  occasional  irritations 
and  antagonisms  that  pit  them  against  each  other. 

Community    Conflict;    Urban-Rural    Opposition. 

All  conflict,  except  international  war,  is  commu- 
nity conflict  in  the  sense  that  it  takes  place  in 
communities  of  various  extent  as  the  arena.  Here 
we  are  concerned  with  that  which  rends  commu- 
nities as  such,  and  not  communities  as  the  seat  of 
economic  groups,  social  classes,  or  culture  groups, 
religious  organizations  or  other  potentially  conflict- 
ing groups.  There  are  always  opposing  interests 
within  and  between  communities  which  precipi- 
tate   antagonism    and    result    in    conflict.    These 


divergent  and  hostility-producing  interests  vary 
from  time  to  time  and  in  kind,  depending  upon 
the  issues  momentarily  at  stake.  This  opposition 
may  take  the  form  of  intracommunity  conflict  and 
intercommunity  conflict. 

Intracommunity  Conflict.  Intracommunity 
conflict  is  that  which  takes  place  between  factions, 
segments,  or  sections  within  a  community  and 
usually  centers  around  opposing  cultural  or  eco- 
nomic values  and  objectives.  Thus,  within  a  town 
or  city,  opposition  may  grow  out  of  educational 
issues  or  economic,  religious,  ethnic,  political,  or 
class  disagreements. 

Intercommunity  Conflict.  Intercommunity 
conflict  is  that  between  two  or  more  separate  com- 
munities or  sections  of  a  larger  region.  Cities  and 
metropolitan  regions  are  frequently  in  some  de- 
gree of  conflict  with  each  other  as  they  struggle  for 
industries,  population,  transportation  facilities,  lo- 
cation of  government  agencies,  public  improve- 
ments at  state  expense,  water  supplies,  markets  for 
their  products,  and  other  advantages.  Different 
sections  of  the  nation  have  been  and  are  in  conflict 
with  each  other  over  all  sorts  of  issues.  Often  these 
have  their  base  in  geographic  peculiarities  as  these 
affect  economic  activities,  demographic  constitu- 
tion, cultural  variations,  and  diverse  political  ob- 
jectives. One  need  only  mention  the  sectional 
conflict  over  the  slavery  issue  or  the  persistent 
opposition  between  the  industrial  East  and  the 
agricultural  Midwest  and  West  on  such  issues  as 
the  tariff,  discriminatory  railway  rates,  and  money 
and  banking  matters. 

Urban-Rural  Opposition.  Urban-rural  conflict 
can  be  most  appropriately  categorized  as  inter- 
community conflict.  Throughout  history  the  un- 
likeness  of  the  ways  of  life  and  the  interests  of 
town-city  and  rural  dwellers  has  bred  misunder- 
standing and  hostility.  Until  cities  became  numer- 
ous and  their  populations  became  a  growing 
proportion  of  the  total  population  of  western  peo- 
ples, the  rural  population  was  dominant  econom- 
ically, politically,  and  culturally.  But  with  the 
commercial  and  industrial  revolutions,  social 
dominance  passed  to  the  towns  and  cities.  Ever 
since  there  have  been  cities  anywhere,  however, 
they  have  exercised  great  power  over  the  agricul- 
tural areas  and  over  the  cultural  or  national  areas 
as  a  whole  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  centers 
of  government,  defense,  religion  (the  seats  of  the 
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major  temples  and  cathedrals),  manufacturing, 
markets,  banks  and  other  exchange  facilities,  edu- 
cation (the  unversities),  and  art. 

The  antagonism  is  not  a  matter  of  any  one  char- 
acteristic, but  if  there  is  one  factor  that  predomi- 
nates, it  is  the  basic  difference  in  the  economic 
functions  of  country  and  city.  The  country  is  en- 
gaged in  extractive  industry  and  produces  raw 
materials,  whereas  the  city  is  the  consumer  and 
processor  of  the  bulk  of  these  raw  materials. 
Trading,  banking,  and  other  financial  and  ex- 
change facilities,  including  transportation,  have 
always  been  centered  in  cities  and  controlled  by 
urban  organizations.  Although  the  city  and  country 
have  been  utterly  dependent  upon  each  other,  this 
essential  division  of  labor,  combined  with  the  his- 
torical factors  mentioned  above,  has  produced  a 
fundamental  clash  of  interests  and  persistent  con- 
flict. The  cities  in  large  part  have  prescribed  the 
economic,  political,  social,  and  other  forms  of  or- 
ganization and  control  for  the  rural  communities, 
and  imposed  their  urban  schemes,  plans,  and 
regulations,  and  continue  to  do  so.  The  rural  peo- 
ple object  to  this  and  fight  against  it. 

The  general  ways  of  life  of  country  and  city 
differ  so  markedly,  however,  as  to  further  accentu- 
ate these  fundamental  cleavages. 

Rural  Community  Characteristics.  Rural 
areas  have  rather  typical  demographic  character- 
istics and  functions.  The  population  is  recruited 
primarily  from  babies  born  to  its  own  farm  mem- 
bers and  consists  of  a  larger  than  normal  propor- 
tion of  children,  adolescents,  and  aged  and  a 
subnormal  proportion  of  those  in  the  middle  years. 
The  people  tend  to  be  more  homogeneous  in  so- 
ciopsychological  characteristics  and  economic  life, 
since  they  are  all  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
division  of  labor  is  not  great,  and  there  is  only 
limited  specialization  of  occupations,  with  very 
limited  occupational  mobility,  since  all  one  can  do 
is  climb  the  agricultural  ladder.  The  population 
of  rural  communities  is  small  and  the  density  low 
because  of  the  nature  of  cultivation  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  population  over  the  land.  Thus,  families 
are  semi-isolated,  the  groups  are  mainly  of  a  rather 
simple  primary  or  face-to-face  nature,  with  limited 
communication. 

The  rural  family  exists  as  a  production,  rather 
than  a  consumption,  unit,  and  all  its  members  are 
directly  involved  in  attaining  economic  self-suffi- 


ciency. The  rural  class  system  is  not  complex,  for 
the  classes  are  fewer  and  the  social  distances  from 
top  to  bottom  smaller.  Wealth  is  not  so  highly 
concentrated  as  in  urban  areas,  and  social  prestige 
and  recognition  rest  on  production  and  the  ap- 
purtenances of  production— livestock,  machinery, 
buildings,  fields— rather  than  upon  conspicuous 
consumption.  Rural  people  are  likely  to  be  conser- 
vative in  morals  and  other  values  and  in  their 
general  cultural  orientation. 

Urban  Community  Characteristics.  Demo- 
graphically  cities  do  not  reproduce  themselves;  in- 
stead, they  import  population  from  the  rural  areas 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  population  in  the  middle 
age  brackets  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  age 
groups.  City  populations  are  usually  heterogene- 
ous, recruited  from  widely  different  areas  and 
consisting  of  people  with  a  variety  of  race,  nation- 
ality, and  religious  views,  and  different  mores, 
customs,  tastes,  and  patterns  of  behavior  generally. 
Excessive  deviants  of  population  types  are  found 
in  the  city.  The  population  diversity  is  great,  and 
the  people  live  in  crowded  concentration,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  composed  in  the  main  of  a 
multiplicity  of  complex  and  diverse  secondary 
groups.  Relationships  of  the  individuals  tend  to 
be  anonymous  and  impersonal,  but  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  much  greater  volume  and  variety 
of  contact  and  communication  than  in  rural  areas. 

The  division  of  labor  in  urban  centers  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  country,  and  the  specialization 
of  occupations  (all  outside  the  family)  is  almost 
infinite  for  both  males  and  females.  The  urban 
population  is  also  less  rooted  in  its  occupations. 
Vertical  and  horizontal  societal  differentiation  is 
inherently  greater  than  in  the  country,  and  with 
respect  to  stratification,  cities  usually  have  more 
numerous  classes  and  subclasses;  the  social  dis- 
tances are  usually  greater  from  top  to  bottom. 
There  is  greater  concentration  of  wealth,  but  the 
city  has  more  persons  who  are  excessively  rich  and 
excessively  poor,  more  who  are  markedly  famous 
and  markedly  infamous,  more  who  are  notably 
ambitious  and  notably  ambitionless. 

In  cities  the  family  is  primarily  only  a  unit  for 
reproduction  and  the  consumption  of  goods.  Social 
valuation  depends  on  competitive  conspicuous  dis- 
play. The  face-to-face  social  controls  are  practically 
inoperative.  There  is  much  greater  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, but  usually  also  much  less  intimate  group 
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support  for  the  individual  personality.  The  people 
are  cosmopolitan,  much  given  to  modernity  and 
radicalism,  and  pursue  a  diversity  of  often  con- 
flicting interests.  In  general,  urban  communities 
are  a  hodgepodge  of  heterogeneous  peoples,  infi- 
nitely differentiated  as  to  values,  pursuits,  interests, 
and  statuses. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  urban 
and  rural  people  do  not  see  eye  to  eye,  since  they 
follow  fundamentally  different  ways  of  life,  both 
economically  and  culturally.  The  city  folk  look 
down  upon  the  ruralites  as  uncouth  and  unsophis- 
ticated and  the  rural  people  look  upon  the  city  folk 
as  smart-alecks.  The  farmers  suspect  exploitive  de- 
signs on  the  part  of  the  urban  "interests"  and 
resent  the  high  wages  paid  industrial  workers  on 
the  grounds  that  high  wages  increase  the  prices  of 
manufactured  goods. 

The  farmers'  techniques  of  conflict  include  such 
protective  and  offensive  activities  as  efforts  to  in- 
fluence legislation  in  their  behalf  governing  the 
regulation  of  railway  rates  on  their  products,  inter- 
est rates  and  loan  facilities,  improved  roads  and 
rural  mail  delivery,  grain  and  livestock  marketing, 
farm  subsidies  and  price  supports,  tariff  adjust- 
ments, and  so  on.  They  purchase  from  mail-order 
houses.  They  withhold  raw  materials  and  engage 
in  such  random  activities  as  crop  destruction  and 
milk  strikes.  They  form  their  own  cooperative 
banks  and  their  own  purchasing,  supply,  and  mar- 
keting organizations  and  engage  in  such  embat- 
tled, highly  organized  farmers'  movements  as  the 
Grange,  the  Farmers'  Alliance  (the  Populist  Re- 
volt), the  American  Society  of  Equity,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  Farm  Holiday  Association,  the  Non- 
partisan League,  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

The  city  usually  retaliates,  although  with  less 
heat  and  agitation  because  of  the  greater  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  power  which  it  wields.  A 
notable  present  example  is  the  attempt  of  urban 
"interests"  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  cooperative 
movement  by  both  propaganda  and  crippling 
legislation. 

At  present,  there  is  in  the  main  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  complete  interdependence  and 
indispensability  of  these  segments  of  the  larger 
community  to  each  other.  The  isolation  is  break- 
ing down.  Ruralites   are  becoming  urbanized   in 


many  of  their  activities,  ways,  and  points  of  view, 
and  urban  organizations  are  making  various  benefi- 
cent overtures.  The  opposition  in  many  respects 
is  ceasing  to  be  a  conflict  and  is  emerging  as  con- 
travention as  denned  above. 

Majority-Minority  Group  Conflict.  Majority-mi- 
nority group  conflict  has  significant  characteristics, 
utilizes  special  techniques,  and  takes  certain  nota- 
ble forms. 

General  Characteristics.  There  have  been 
many  different  types  of  minorities  throughout  the 
long  course  of  history.  Not  all  of  them  have  been 
disliked,  treated  with  suspicion,  or  discriminated 
against  under  all  conditions  in  a  given  society. 
Usually,  however,  their  presence  as  distinctly  differ- 
ent, separate,  and  sizable  groups  has  produced 
conflict  between  them  and  the  majority.  Group 
antagonisms  seem  to  be  inevitable  when  bodies  of 
people  come  into  contact  with  each  other  if  they 
can  be  distinguished  and  identified  by  differenti- 
ating characteristics,  whether  these  be  inborn,  cul- 
tural, or  mainly  imagined  or  fabricated. 

A  minority  group  is  a  collectivity  of  people  who 
are  different  from  the  majority  in  inborn  physical 
characteristics  (race)  or  in  national  origin,  lan- 
guage, religion,  or  other  distinctive  cultural  char- 
acteristics and  who  are  singled  out  for  differential 
and  unequal  treatment.  The  very  existence  of  a 
minority  implies  the  presence  of  a  corresponding 
dominant  majority  group  having  higher  social 
status  and  enjoying  and  maintaining  greater  privi- 
leges and  emoluments.  Minorities  occupy  a  disad- 
vantageous position.  The  members  have  unequal 
access  to  economic,  political,  educational,  occupa- 
tional, and  professional  opportunities,  which 
largely  circumscribes  their  freedom  of  choice  and 
self-development.  They  are  held  in  low  esteem  and 
are  objects  of  contempt,  hatred,  ridicule,  fear,  and, 
sometimes,  violence.  They  are  usually  socially  iso- 
lated, excluded  from  voluntary  associations,  and 
frequently  spatially  segregated.  (92)  The  disad- 
vantage of  the  minority  group  member  is  well  put 
by  Jessie  Bernard:  "He  is  playing  a  game  in  his 
opponents'  field;  with  equipment  furnished  by  his 
opponents,  according  to  rules  set  by  his  opponents." 
(74,  p.  318) 

Minorities  are  characterized  by  marked  self- 
consciousness  and  sensitivity.  Usually,  they  have  a 
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perpetual  sense  of  grievance  and  are  constantly 
looking  for  insults,  evidences  of  economic  discrimi- 
nation, political  favoritism  toward  the  majority, 
cultural  ostracism,  and  attempts  at  social  segrega- 
tion. They  view  their  exclusion  from  unimportant 
activities  of  the  more  powerful,  socially  determin- 
ing majority  as  a  humiliation,  and  they  are  anxious 
to  convince  themselves  that  mundane  failures  and 
tribulations  are  the  product  of  oppression.  More- 
over, most  minorities,  being  human  and  craving 
survival  and  recognition,  especially  those  with  a 
long,  proud  history,  cannot  accept  philosophically 
the  social,  political,  and  cultural  limitations  conse- 
quent upon  their  minority  status.  They  chafe,  more 
or  less  impotently,  not  only  at  their  usual  numeri- 
cal inferiority,  but  also  at  the  indignities,  real  or 
imagined,  to  which  they  are  subjected.  (93,  pp. 
585-586) 

In  a  sense,  a  minority  is  penalized  for  being  a 
minority.  Almost  every  minority  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  the  majority  throughout  history.  Minorities 
are  supposed  to  be  different  in  one  way  or  an- 
other and  often  are  until  fully  assimilated.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  they  are  nonconformists,  and 
nonconformity,  which  implies  unlikeness  of  be- 
liefs, values,  and  behavior,  even  though  innocuous, 
causes  suspicion  and  dislike.  In  everyday  instances, 
if  people  do  not  play  bridge  enthusiastically,  or  if 
they  favor  cremation,  or  refuse  to  attend  football 
games,  their  reliability  and  sanity  are  suspect. 

Invariably,  those  who  are  unlike,  those  with 
whom  one  does  not  have  complete  mental,  emo- 
tional, and  spiritual  kinship,  are  regarded  as  inimi- 
cal to  the  interests  and  comfort  and  security  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  dissimilar.  If  these  unlike 
elements  are  a  fairly  unified  group  within  the 
larger  whole,  they  are  suspected  of  being  disloyal 
and  creating  a  subversive  influence.  All  societies 
seem  to  feel  an  imperative  need  to  reduce  to  con- 
gruence, or  to  dispel,  their  dissimilar  elements  and 
to  get  into  focus  unfamiliar  cultural  and  behavior 
patterns.  Hence,  there  is  the  majority  impulse  to 
crush  minorities,  whether  they  be  racial,  religious, 
political,  social,  or  nationalistic  groups. 

Sociological  Bases.  The  sociological  bases  of 
majority-minority  group  conflict  are  found  mainly 
in  cultural  differences  and  in  the  fear  and  hatred 
of  the  economic  competitor.  At  the  time  of  conflict 
the  groups  invariably   have  widely  different  cul- 


tures. In  the  case  of  some  minority  groups  the 
culture  may  have  been  brought  with  them  and 
may  be  foreign  to  the  majority.  In  other  cases,  the 
minority  may  have  been  assigned  for  a  long  period 
to  a  low  caste,  suffering  long  physical,  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  exclusion  from  the  life  of  the 
majority,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Negro, 
and,  hence,  may  be  unable  to  become  learners  of, 
and  participants  in,  the  majority  culture;  or  there 
have  been  deliberate,  self-imposed  cultural  and  even 
physical  isolation,  as  in  the  case  of  religious  sects, 
to  prevent  contamination  by  the  surrounding 
society. 

Invariably,  the  culture  of  the  minority  is  differ- 
ent, embodying  different  ceremonies,  customs,  be- 
liefs, mores,  values,  standards,  goals,  and  in  some 
instances,  different  foods,  dress,  aesthetics,  lan- 
guage, religion.  Its  institutions  are  different.  Many 
of  the  cultural  features  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  are  mutually  incompatible;  they  separate, 
irritate,  and  produce  clash  of  interests  and  hence 
conflict  situations.  Thus,  majority-minority  conflict 
is  in  considerable  part  a  culture  conflict,  that  is,  a 
conflict  between  groups  with  widely  contrasting 
culture  elements  or  on  widely  separated  cultural 
levels. 

Another  significant  factor  in  inducing  majority- 
minority  conflict  is  the  appearance  of  the  minority 
members  as  economic  competitors.  When  the  in- 
come, or  job,  or  land,  or  standard  of  living  or  some 
other  aspect  of  the  economic  security  or  socio- 
economic position  of  members  of  the  majority  is 
threatened  by  the  minority,  antagonism  and  other 
aspects  of  conflict  are  present,  even  though  some 
more  exalted  reason,  such  as  racial  purity,  preser- 
vation of  a  religion,  prevention  of  cultural  degra- 
dation, may  be  offered  as  a  justification  for  the 
hostility  and  efforts  at  discrimination  and  exclu- 
sion. This  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
hostility  to  every  new  immigrant  group  in  the 
United  States  (for  example,  Irish,  Scandinavians, 
Italians,  Polish,  Czechs),  to  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese on  the  Pacific  Coast  since  the  sixties,  to 
the  Negroes  since  they  were  freed  in  the  South  and 
since  World  War  I  in  Northern  cities,  to  the  Jews 
quite  generally  everywhere. 

The  antagonism  to  the  minorities  as  economic 
competitors  is  greatest  among  the  social  classes  and 
occupational  levels  of  the  majority  most  directly 
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affected  by  a  minority.  In  most  instances  this  has 
been  the  lower  classes,  common  laborers,  and  semi- 
skilled. In  the  case  of  Jews,  it  has  been  mainly  the 
middle  and  upper  classes— the  professions,  banking, 
and  merchandising. 

Certain  other  sociological  factors  in  majority- 
minority  group  conflict  should  be  considered.  In 
the  first  place,  ethnocentrism  appears  in  its  most 
accentuated  form  in  majority-minority  group  rela- 
tions. Each  is  an  ingroup  opposed  to  an  outgroup. 
Each  considers  itself  superior  and  the  other  in- 
ferior; each  is  "the  best  people,"  a  "chosen  people," 
from  its  own  point  of  view  and  hence  considers 
itself  entitled  to  dominance. 

Second,  the  intensity  of  the  conflict  depends  in 
considerable  part  upon  the  relative  numbers  and 
degree  of  concentration  of  the  minority  in  relation 
to  the  majority.  If  the  minority  members  are  few 
and  hence  insignificant  as  cultural  and  economic 
opponents,  they  may  actually  arouse  curiosity  and 
be  considered  quaint;  but  if  they  are  numerous, 
they  exist  as  a  threat  to  the  majority's  ways  of  life 
and  a  challenge  to  their  dominance.  When  Negroes 
came  into  northern  cities  during  and  after  World 
War  I,  and  when  French  Canadians  settled  in 
New  England  in  considerable  numbers  and  con- 
centration, they  became  objects  of  antagonism. 
Anti-Semitism,  as  already  noted,  is  strongest  in  and 
around  New  York  City  where  nearly  half  of  the 
American  Jews  are  located,  and  the  antagonism  to 
the  Japanese  has  been  strongest  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  where,  until  forced  dispersion  during  World 
War  II,  their  concentration  was  greatest. 

Third,  the  prejudice  against  the  minority  rests 
upon  the  construction  and  acceptance  by  the  ma- 
jority of  generalized  notions  of  the  ludicrous  and 
reprehensible  characteristics  of  the  members  of  the 
minority  group.  It  is  a  matter  of  stereotypes,  or 
traditional  group-accepted  images  regarding  the 
outgroup.  The  individual  member  of  the  other 
group  is  always  conceived  of  through  the  veil  of 
the  group  stereotype.  Thus,  when  the  Irish,  Swe- 
dish, Italian,  and  Polish  peoples  first  appeared  in 
the  United  States  as  cultural  and  economic  compe- 
tors,  each  group  was  regarded  according  to  certain 
stereotyped  conceptions,  such  as  thick-brogued, 
fighting  Irish,  dumb,  blond  Swedes,  and  so  on. 
All  Japanese  are  automatically  assigned  stereotyped 
characteristics,  and  so  too  are  Negroes.  Minority 


group  members  are  not  viewed  as  personalities 
aside  from  their  categories. 

A  fourth  set  of  factors  centers  around  the  con- 
sistency of  the  manner  in  which  the  mobility  and 
opportunity  values  are  maintained.  If  a  rigid,  insti- 
tutionalized caste  system  with  its  supporting  values 
prevails,  every  element  has  its  place  and  station. 
There  is  no  association  of  ideas  and  ideals  with 
any  other  condition.  Although  there  may  be  suffer- 
ing and  discontent,  there  is  not  so  likely  to  be 
conflict.  But  if  the  society's  ideals  embrace  demo- 
cratic equalitarianism,  free  opportunity,  and  gen- 
eral integration,  and  if  vertical  mobility  is  in  the 
mores,  then  the  subordinations,  discriminations, 
persecutions,  and  exclusions,  as  inconsistently  prac- 
ticed against  minorities  by  the  majority,  invite 
rebellious  attitudes  and  actions.  As  soon  as  they 
are  able,  the  minorities  try  to  fight  back  and  gain 
admission  to  the  status  and  privileges  of  the  ma- 
jority group. 

Techniques  and  Mechanisms.  Some  of  the 
techniques  of  conflict  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  discussion.  Nevertheless,  a  brief  system- 
atic presentation  here  is  desirable.  The  tactics  that 
will  be  described  are,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
pursued  mainly  by  the  majority  in  its  efforts  to 
maintain  its  reputed  superiority  and  its  societal 
supremacy. 

Patronage  of  the  minority  is  a  downward  ges- 
ture. The  members  of  the  dominant  majority 
group  condescend  to  gestures  of  doing  something 
for  those  whom  they  consider  beneath  them,  thus, 
subtly  reminding  them  of  their  inferior  position 
and  at  the  same  time  imposing  a  feeling  of  indebt- 
edness and  of  low-status  obligations  upon  them. 
Ridicule  is  making  fun,  sometimes  in  a  disguised 
way,  of  the  minority-group  members  and  thereby 
indicating  that  they  are  held  in  contempt.  Jokes 
and  epithets  emphasizing  the  idiosyncracies  and 
disliked  characteristics  are  common  forms,  such  as 
the  jokes  about  "Rastus"  and  the  sex  mores  of 
Negro  females,  the  "Pat  and  Mike"  type  of  story, 
and  so  on. 

Discrimination  against  the  minorities  takes  vari- 
ous forms.  In  economic  relations  it  includes  paying 
the  minority  lower  wages  or  refusing  to  hire  them, 
refusing  them  services  and  necessary  education 
or  training  for  economic  activity,  and  denial  of 
union  membership.  Political  discrimination  appears 
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in  withholding  the  voting  franchise,  exclusion 
from  political  office,  attempts  to  prevent  access  of 
minority  members  to  law-enforcement  agencies,  or 
even  special  discriminatory  treatment  of  minorities 
by  legal  enactments,  such  as  are  occasionally  di- 
rected against  religious  groups. 

There  is  often  avoidance  of  the  minority  through 
refusal  to  sell  or  rent  property  to  them  and  to  ad- 
mit them  to  theaters,  churches,  playgrounds,  and 
restaurants.  Segregation  may  take  the  form  of  Jim 
Crow  laws  and— the  most  extreme  form— legalized 
ghettos.  Terrorism  is  the  most  severe  form  of  in- 
timidation and  involves  open  hostility  and  vio- 
lence. Its  tactics  include  lynching  and  mob  action, 
internment,  persecutions,  inquisitions,  pogroms, 
and  in  some  instances  organized  liquidation.  (78) 

Characteristic  forms  of  Majority-Minority  Group 
Conflict.  In  the  United  States  the  most  important 
kinds  of  majority-minority  group  conflict  are  prac- 
tically synonymous  with  ethnic  group  conflict. 
Three  forms  will  be  examined  briefly:  so-called 
"race  conflict,"  the  conflict  between  the  majority 
and  unassimilated  groups  of  foreign-nationality 
origin,  and  non-Jew  versus  Jew  conflict.  A  fourth 
important  majority-minority  conflict  is  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  but  religious  conflict,  both  in  its 
majority-minority  forms  and  in  its  wider  aspects 
and  implications,  will  be  examined  in  the  next 
section. 

Still  another  form  of  conflict  is  that  between 
political  majorities  and  minorities  within  a  coun- 
try. In  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  this  takes 
the  form  of  conflict  between  majority  and  minority 
nationalistic  groups,  whereas  in  the  United  States, 
it  takes  the  form  of  opposition  between  the  major- 
ity political  party  or  combination  of  factions  and 
the  political  minority.  Although  there  is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  maintain  dominance 
and  withhold  advantage  from  the  other  side,  it  is 
not  majority-minority  conflict  as  defined;  the  sides 
are  ever-changing,  and  today's  majority— the  ins- 
may  be  tomorrow's  minority— the  outs.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  political  process.  In  true  majority-minority 
conflict,  the  conflict  continues  along  the  character- 
istic lines  until  the  minority  is  completely  assimi- 
lated or  completely  eliminated. 

Race  Conflict.  The  struggle  that  stems  from 
the  clash  of  two  or  more  so-called  "racial"  groups 


in  contact,  one  of  which  thinks  itself  superior  and 
acts  accordingly,  is  called  race  conflict.  These 
groups  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  live  together, 
but  are  separated  attitudinally  and  socially  by  in- 
tense and  often  well-fostered  prejudices  and  an- 
tipathies. The  superior  race  tries  to  maintain  and 
enhance  its  economic,  political,  and  cultural  su- 
premacy, while  the  inferior  group  tries  to  reduce, 
push  aside,  and,  if  possible,  abolish  the  superior 
race. 

Scientifically  speaking,  race  is  purely  a  biological 
term  for  classifying  various  members  of  the  human 
species  according  to  purely  hereditary,  mainly 
physical  traits,  such  as  skin,  hair,  and  eye  color, 
hair  structure,  facial  features,  stature,  cephalic  in- 
dex, and  certain  other  special  anatomical  charac- 
teristics, developed  selectively  as  adaptations  to  the 
peculiar  determining  conditions  of  various  physical 
environments  in  the  past.  The  proponents  of  the 
idea  of  hereditarily  superior  races  insist  that  men- 
tal, temperamental,  and  even  moral  traits  are  also 
a  matter  of  biological  inheritance  and  that  the 
inferior  races,  therefore,  always  will  be  inferior 
socially  and  culturally.  All  scientifically  valid  evi- 
dence points  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  existing 
races  are  merely  varieties— and  impure  varieties  at 
that— of  the  common  species  Homo  sapiens. 

The  fundamental  biological  tests  of  common  spe- 
cies point  to  the  unity  of  all  so-called  human  races. 
Cross-breeds  of  different  species  are  hybrids  and 
are  usually  sterile,  but  all  human  races  are  mutu- 
ally fertile,  and  all  human  crosses  produce  fertile 
offspring.  For  that  matter,  the  supposed  physical 
revulsion  of  races  for  each  other  is  without  foun- 
dation, since  most  human  beings  are  racial  cross- 
breeds. It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  good  exam- 
ples of  pure  racial  types.  Furthermore  all  four 
known  hereditary  blood  types  are  found  among  all 
races  and  can  be  indiscriminately  transfused, 
regardless  of  whether  the  human  carriers  are 
whites,  Negroes,  Mongols,  or  mongrels.  Psycho- 
logical tests  indicate  differences  in  cultural  condi- 
tioning and  opportunity  and  in  individuals  as 
individuals,  not  racial  difference.  Science  supports 
the  Scriptures  in  holding  that  "God  hath  made 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men." 

Race  conflict  does  not  exist  as  such ;  it  is  always 
connected  with  other  factors  of  societal  life.  It  is 
fundamentally  the  conflict  between  clashing  eco- 
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nomic  and  culture  groups  that  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  certain  visible  characteristics. 
In  any  given  contact  situation  these  characteristics 
are  made  the  badge  or  symbol  of  superiority  or 
inferiority  and,  hence,  of  demarcation  and  efforts 
to  achieve  and  maintain  power.  The  race-difference 
argument  to  justify  prejudice,  antagonism,  and 
aggression  is  primarily  a  studiously  maintained 
and  exaggerated  rationalization  behind  which  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  factors  operate.  Visi- 
ble racial  characteristics  provide  merely  convenient, 
ready-made  excuses  for  superiority  and  inferiority. 
People  cannot  change  their  grandparents  or  escape 
from  them. 

These  excuses,  however,  tend  to  be  fixed  in  dis- 
criminatory attitudes,  values,  and  habit  patterns  of 
the  individuals  of  the  contending  groups  or  cate- 
gories. The  various  peoples  may  be  much  alike  in 
all  sorts  of  behavioral  attributes,  but  they  are  so- 
cially identified  by  their  visible  "racial"  character- 
istics. Although  fanatical  race  ideology  and  race 
conflict  are  based  merely  on  a  well-rationalized 
pretext,  they  are  among  the  most  powerful,  stub- 
born, and  sinister  realities  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  world  today. 

Racism,  or  racialism,  is  the  most  extreme,  dis- 
concerting, and  dangerous  aberration  of  race  in 
recent  times.  As  maintained  by  various  peoples  at 
times,  but  especially  by  the  German  Nazis,  it  is  a 
combination  of  biological,  anthropological,  psycho- 
logical, and  sociological  misinterpretations  and  de- 
liberate, distorted  fabrications  about  race  raised  to 
the  status  of  a  pseudo  science  and  used  to  pursue 
totalitarian  political,  economic,  and  cultural  objec- 
tives. As  presented,  the  German  ~Vol\— a  highly 
mongrelized  population,  owing  to  millenniums  of 
biological  and  cultural  cross-fertilization— were  pre- 
sented as  the  only  true  human  race,  physically, 
mentally,  politically,  and  culturally,  and  all  other 
peoples  and  nations  were  stereotyped  as  lesser  crea- 
tures, in  fact,  as  subraces  and,  hence,  legitimate 
exploitative  "fodder"  for  the  Herrenvol\. 

In  the  United  States  the  race  conflict  is  mainly 
between  the  white  majority  and  the  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  population  labeled  Negro.  Where 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos,  Hindus,  Indians,  and 
Mexicans  exist  in  considerable  number,  they  are 
also  subjected  to  white  prejudice  and  hostility.  As 
is  widely  known,  the  conflict  takes  the  standard 
forms  of  social,  economic,  educational,  and  political 


discrimination,  voluntary,  involuntary,  and  even 
legal  avoidance,  exclusion,  and  residential  and  or- 
ganizational segregation,  and  occasionally  violent 
intimidation  and  persecution.  The  retaliatory  tac- 
tics of  the  disadvantaged  race  include  such  less 
overt  forms  as  jostling  on  the  streets,  simulation  of 
ignorance,  and  resort  to  slowness  and  inefficiency; 
more  aggressive  action  such  as  insolence  and  sabo- 
tage, occasional  open  violence;  and  more  and  more 
creative  action  in  the  form  of  organized  efforts  to 
achieve  favorable  legislation  and  court  action  which 
ensures  constitutional  rights. 

Conflict  against  Groups  of  Foreign  Nation- 
ality. The  conflict  between  the  "older"  and  more 
uniformly  assimilated  Americans  and  the  more  re- 
cently arrived  immigrant  and  foreign  groups  of 
people  has  prevailed  in  our  country  through  most 
of  its  history.  Since  World  War  I,  however,  it  has 
considerably  abated  largely  because  immigration 
has  been  restricted.  Ours  is  a  history  of  the  "older" 
stocks  regarding  themselves  as  superior  to  arrivals 
from  other  lands.  During  the  century  preceding 
World  War  I,  considerable  numbers  of  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians,  Italians,  Poles,  Greeks, 
Czechs,  Russians,  and  other  peoples  from  the  Bal- 
tic region  and  from  Central  and  Southeastern 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  entered  the  United 
States.  Here  again,  the  basic  conflict  factors  were 
economic  and  cultural  clashes.  These  peoples  were 
always  invaders  of  occupations,  threatening  the  oc- 
cupational security  of  the  older  stocks,  competitors 
for  housing  and  land. 

For  several  generations  these  immigrants  were 
culturally  distinct  groups  among  the  larger  major- 
ity group.  They  had  their  own  languages,  customs, 
foods,  values,  ceremonies,  holidays,  religions— all 
distinctive  products  of  development  in  their  par- 
ticular physical,  national,  and  cultural  environ- 
ments. Often  they  felt  strongly  attached  to  their 
old-world  culture  heritage  and  showed  distinct 
ethnocentric  characteristics.  In  many  instances,  be- 
cause of  discriminations,  avoidances,  and  segrega- 
tion here,  they  showed  a  peculiar  loyalty  to  their 
former  nation  and  culture,  emphasizing  their 
language  and  literature  and  maintaining  foreign- 
language  churches  and  foreign-centered  patriotic, 
cultural,  and  recreational  organizations.  They  were 
characterized  by  an  internal  cohesiveness,  a  strong 
sense  of  belonging  together,  a  feeling  of  being 
sharers  in  a  common  way  of  life,  and  they  sought 
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to  keep  from  being  engulfed  by  the  different  and 
hostile  world  about  them. 

Much  of  the  urban  and  rural  segregation  was 
imposed  upon  the  immigrants  by  ecological  proc- 
esses and  active  discrimination  by  the  majority,  but 
some  of  it  was  voluntary  as  a  social  and  cultural 
protective  procedure.  Furthermore,  as  the  larger 
majority  held  themselves  superior  and  engaged  in 
their  active  animosity  and  exploitation,  the  new- 
comers tended  to  develop  an  oppressed-nationality 
psychosis,  which  produced  further  emphasis  upon 
their  own  unique  characteristics. 

Although  there  is  still  some  of  this  conflict  in 
certain  communities,  most  of  these  stocks  are  now 
third-  and  fourth-generation  Americans.  They 
speak  the  same  language,  dress  like  everyone  else, 
belong  to  the  Rotary  Club,  and  intermarry  with 
each  other  and  with  the  older  stocks. 

Non-Jews  versus  Jews.  Anti-Semitism,  which 
includes  dislike  or  hatred  of,  discrimination 
against,  and  occasionally  persecution  of  Jewish 
minorities,  has  been  a  recurring  form  of  social 
conflict  for  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  years. 
It  antedates  the  Christian  era  and  even  the  time 
of  the  Jewish  dispersion,  for  in  ancient  times  it 
was  practiced  in  turn  by  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Arabs,  and  many  others.  During  the  Christian  era 
in  Europe  and  especially  during  the  last  millen- 
nium, they  have  been  subjected  again  and  again 
not  only  to  antipathy  and  hatred,  but  to  segrega- 
tions, banishments,  and  even  wholesale  extermi- 
nation by  practically  every  people  and  nation. 
Anti-Semitism  also  manifests  itself  in  the  contem- 
porary United  States,  though  seldom  in  its  more 
extreme  overt  forms.  Here  the  Jews,  in  the  main, 
are  subjected  to  a  quiet,  urbane,  but  persistent  and 
unyielding  negative  attitude,  and  to  exclusion  from 
the  closer  unities  and  participations  of  the  gentiles 
—even  among  educated  and  cultured  non-Jews. 

This  discrimination  rests  upon  private  and  per- 
sonal prejudice,  but  it  also  takes  group  forms.  It 
is  not  reflected  in  law  or  political  proscriptions  and 
is  not  overtly  incorporated  in  class  principles,  but 
takes  the  form  of  an  informal,  covert,  subtle,  but 
nevertheless  effectively  organized  policy  of  social 
ostracism  throughout  the  whole  gamut  of  social 
life.  Although  the  Jews  comprise  less  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  total  American  population,  most  of 
them  are  conspicuously  located  in  the  middle  and 


lower-upper  classes,  since  they  have  wealth,  educa- 
tion, social  grace,  and  culture.  Hence,  the  most 
pronounced  discrimination  and  exclusiveness  occur 
at  these  levels  where  group  competition  is  more 
decisive;  for  example,  in  business  and  the  pro- 
fessions. 

What  forms  does  the  opposition  take?  Fraternity 
and  sorority  exclusion  rests  upon  the  well-ration- 
alized policy  of  "freedom  of  association,"  that  is, 
the  expression  of  the  gregarious  impulse  of  indi- 
viduals of  similar  tastes,  interests,  and  backgrounds 
to  associate  together.  Universities  have  their  admis- 
sion quotas,  and  frequently  Jewish  applicants  for 
fellowships  and  scholarships  have  to  be  skipped 
because  the  corporations  that  grant  funds  and 
employ  the  finished  products  do  not  want  Jews 
either  as  administrators  or  researchers.  Efforts  are 
also  made  to  maintain  a  balance  between  Jews  and 
non-Jews  on  faculties.  Prestige  organizations,  such 
as  country  clubs,  university  clubs,  and  discussion 
clubs,  frequently  exclude  them,  and  they  are  re- 
fused as  guests  at  certain  hotels  and  resorts  and 
excluded  from  select  residential  areas. 

Among  economic  groups  Jews  are  largely  ex- 
cluded from  key  businesses  and  industries,  such  as 
banking,  insurance,  trust-company  operations,  coal, 
steel,  oil,  automobiles,  railroading,  heavy  ma- 
chinery, and  construction.  They  are  largely  con- 
fined to  businesses  in  which  a  large  risk-factor  is 
involved  or  to  which  some  stigma  is  attached: 
personal  loan  and  financial  organizations,  second- 
hand shops  and  pawnshops,  liquor  retailing,  cloth- 
ing manufacture,  amusement  industries,  and  simi- 
lar businesses.  (86) 

What  are  the  factors  in  this  discrimination  and 
hostility?  The  Jews  are  not  excluded  because  they 
are  members  of  an  "inferior  race,"  although  they 
are  frequently  referred  to  as  a  race.  Racially,  in 
spite  of  reciprocal  efforts  to  prevent  intermarriage, 
they  are  a  conglomerate  of  Semitic  and  all  the 
other  stocks  with  which  they  have  intermingled 
and  amalgamated  during  the  many  centuries  of 
their  dispersion.  Most  of  such  original  Semitic 
characteristics  have  lost  their  visibility.  They  have 
not  been  a  nationality  for  twenty-five  hundred 
years  in  the  sense  of  stemming  from  a  common 
national  place  of  birth.  Although  the  Jews  are 
long-standing  and  active  participants  in  many  so- 
cieties, the  non-Jews  often  feel  that  many  a  Jew, 
despite  protestations  to  the  contrary,  is  still  a  for- 
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eigner  at  heart  and  still  divided  in  his  loyalty  and 
sympathy. 

The  fundamental  factor  tending  toward  dis- 
crimination seems  to  be  that  the  Jews  are  a  self- 
contained  culture  group  not  fully  integrated  in  our 
social  system  or  in  any  other.  This  is  true  even  of 
those  who  meet  the  economic  and  other  canons 
of  social  respectability.  They  are  usually  a  marginal 
culture  group.  The  conflict  is  one  of  customs, 
mores,  values,  and  other  cultural  norms.  The  tough 
attitudinal  and  cultural  unity  must  be  largely  at- 
tributed to  the  peculiar  circumstances  among 
which  Jews  have  been  forced  to  live.  Bereft  at  an 
early  date,  among  every  people  of  their  dispersion, 
of  various  social,  economic  and  political  rights  and 
opportunities,  they  developed  a  religious  faith 
which  became  at  once  the  basis  and  the  antithesis 
of  the  religions  of  the  numerous  peoples  among 
whom  the  Jews  found  themselves  as  conspicuous 
minorities,  notably  of  Christianity  and  Mohamme- 
danism. 

Judaism  was  a  faith  which  united  its  adherents, 
becoming  the  prime  necessity  of  their  existence 
and  the  principal  agency  of  their  survival  amid  the 
ceaseless  assaults  of  the  ages.  Although  the  schis- 
matic reform  movement  of  the  last  century  has 
divided  them  into  Orthodox,  Conservative,  and 
Reformed  (or  liberal)  segments,  and  emancipation 
has  produced  rationalistic  and  atheistic  elements, 
the  common,  unique  religious  tradition  is  still  a 
basis  of  unity.  The  Jews,  even  the  agnostics  and 
atheists,  still  preserve  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their 
religious  ancestry  and  a  respect  for  the  tribal  spir- 
itual qualities  of  their  people.  This  tends  to  exas- 
perate the  non-Jews  and  builds  a  wall  about  the 
Jew. 

The  isolation,  difference,  exclusiveness,  and  ri- 
gidity of  Jewish  culture  as  a  whole,  including  the 
"chosen  people"  irritant,  has  been  another  factor 
in  discrimination.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  case  of 
a  people  being  damned  and  discriminated  against 
for  something  thrust  upon  them  by  bitter  circum- 
stance—the ghetto  factor.  Antipathy  led  first  to  the 
voluntary  ghetto,  which  originated  as  a  Jewish 
device  for  the  protection  of  their  distinctive  and 
sustaining  way  of  life  against  the  inroads  of  the 
surrounding  alien  cultures  and  also  out  of  fear  of 
the  remainder  of  the  population  which  induced  the 
Jews  to  be  together  for  the  sake  of  security. 

Later  the  Jews  were  forced  by  law  to  live  in 


ghettos  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  ghetto  fa- 
cilitated the  development  and  the  conservation  of  a 
Jewish  mode  of  life,  Jewish  intellectual  activities, 
and  Jewish  loyalties  and  clannishness,  and  crystal- 
lized an  entire  social  nexus  with  its  own  life, 
interests,  and  diversions.  It  tended  to  enhance  the 
group  consciousness.  The  result  is  that  Jewish  cul- 
ture has  developed  an  almost  impregnable  tech- 
nique of  self-preservation,  rigidity  and  persistence. 

The  Jew  is,  in  most  cases,  loath  to  lose  his  dis- 
tinctive identity.  Although  this  solidarity  has  been 
defensive,  never  offensive,  it  has  developed  social 
distance,  and  Jewish  culture  is  always  a  foreign 
element  within  a  larger  areal  culture.  Moreover, 
it  is  in  many  of  its  features  a  more  readily  inter- 
changeable culture  from  land  to  land  than  that  of 
any  other  people.  It  has  common,  unique  features 
everywhere  and  is  a  narrowly  international  culture 
juxtaposed  to  specific  national  cultures. 

The  economic  factors  of  anti-Semitism  also  have 
their  roots  in  historical  circumstances  over  which 
the  Jew  had  little  or  no  control.  Their  functions 
as  money-changers,  as  moneylenders,  as  traders  and 
middlemen,  and  as  risk-takers  were  largely  thrust 
upon  them  because  medieval  Christians  were  for- 
bidden to  carry  on  these  activities.  Then  later,  en- 
trance to  agriculture,  the  trades,  and  industrial 
occupations  were  denied  the  Jews. 

Because  of  these  and  many  other  factors  the  Jews 
are  deemed  to  be  different,  somewhat  insulated, 
and  alien  culture  groups  wherever  they  are.  They 
are  an  out  group,  suspected  and  feared  by  the 
majority.  Because  of  their  difference,  they  fre- 
quently become  a  symbol  upon  which  to  project 
many  of  the  failings  and  misfortunes  of  the  domi- 
nant group— "symbols  of  free-floating  aggression." 
They  make  excellent  targets  or  scapegoats  because 
of  their  position  and  their  comparative  helpless- 
ness. (80;  88) 

Religious  Conflict.  Individuals  and  groups  rep- 
resenting different  religious  points  of  view  always 
try  to  absorb  each  other  by  proselyting  or  coercion. 
Failing  these,  one  group  tries  to  exclude  the  others 
in  one  way  or  another  from  the  area  of  contact  or, 
on  occasion,  to  destroy  them  altogether. 

Religious  conflict  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  reli- 
gion is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  beliefs  about 
the  extrahuman  and  the  supernatural  which  have 
been  rationalized  and  systematized  in  the  form  of 
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theologies,  creeds,  and,  usually,  mythologies.  Each 
religious  group  is  convinced  that  it  has  "the  only 
true  faith"  and  the  only  assured  method  of  salva- 
tion. Since  the  efficacy  of  these  beliefs,  articles  of 
faith,  and  sanctified  practice,  because  of  their  very 
nature,  cannot  be  proved  by  any  mundane  means 
—the  only  ones  available  to  men— every  divergent 
set  of  beliefs  is  a  standing  criticism,  challenge, 
even  a  nullification  of  every  other.  The  followers 
of  any  given  belief  can  feel  secure  in  their  faith 
only  when  all  contending  or  contrary  faiths  have 
been  eliminated. 

Every  religious  group  is  always,  in  its  very  na- 
ture, a  highly  ethnocentric  group.  It  is  not  only 
superior;  it  is  always  right.  In  fact,  it  cannot  con- 
tinue to  exist  if  there  is  doubt  as  to  its  sole  and 
fundamental  rightness  and  truth.  Other  religious 
groups  are  always  benighted  "heathen"  or  non- 
believers.  Hence,  there  is  always  some  degree  of  at 
least  quiet  intolerance,  always  some  latent— and 
often  active— prejudice  and  antagonism. 

In  addition  to  the  conflict  between  groups  hold- 
ing divergent  religious  beliefs,  religious  conflict 
carries  with  it  certain  other  types  of  conflict.  It 
takes  on  the  form  of  intra-institutional  conflict. 
Each  religious  group  from  the  most  recent  cult, 
to  the  far-flung,  massive,  centuries-old  world  reli- 
gions is  institutionalized.  Each  has  its  structural 
"type"  parts,  its  body  of  ideas,  beliefs,  doctrines, 
dogmas,  articles  of  faith,  and  other  ideological 
elements,  standardized  and  systematized  in  the 
form  of  a  theology  and  creeds.  Each  has  its  stand- 
ardized practices  and  rituals  and  other  essential 
forms  of  communicating  with  and  worshipping 
the  deity.  Each  consists  of  rather  closely  knit  or- 
ganizations of  human  beings  embodying  priest- 
hood or  clergy  and  laity  and  has  its  emotion- 
charged  and  emotion-eliciting  symbols  consisting 
of  church  buildings  and  sacred  images  and  objects. 
Each  has  its  unique  "right"  regulatory  functions 
that  must  be  performed.  (96) 

While  the  structural  and  functional  features  are 
common  as  to  type,  of  necessity  they  differ  greatly 
in  their  specific  characteristics.  Each  theology  must 
offer  its  own  distinctive  aid  to  salvation  for  its 
particular  proponents  and  adherents.  These  insti- 
tutionalized organizations  are,  therefore,  almost 
unavoidably  antagonistic  and  undertake  both  de- 
fensive and  offensive  procedures  toward  each  other. 
The  organized  nature  of  religious  conflict,  as  com- 


pared with  the  more  blind  and  haphazard  nature 
of  much  other  social  conflict,  grows  out  of  this 
high  institutionalization  of  religious  groups. 

Religious  conflict  also  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
majority-minority  group  conflict  in  areas  where 
the  majority  is  predominantly  of  one  faith  and 
organization  but  minor  heretical  or  nonconformist 
sects  also  exist.  Occasionally,  it  takes  the  form  of 
ethnic-group  conflict,  as  when  a  racial  or  nativity 
stock  in  a  larger  and  more  uniform  ethnic  sea  has 
its  distinctive  religion  (for  example,  the  Jews),  or 
the  form  of  intracommunity  conflict,  as  in  a  com- 
munity divided  on  certain  issues  between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  or  one  divided  between  formal 
religionists  and  nonchurch  members. 

Forms  of  Religious  Conflict.  Religious  con- 
flict as  such  may  be  subdivided  into  interreligious 
and  intrareligious  conflict.  Interreligious  conflict  is 
that  which  occurs  between  individual  adherents 
of  organized  and  institutionalized  religions  and 
also  between  representative  organizations  of  world 
religions.  Examples  are  the  age-long  antagonism 
between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  and, 
notably  in  recent  times,  the  actual  strife  between 
Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism  in  India. 

Intrareligious  conflict  is  that  which  develops 
between  sects  and  denominations  or  between  more 
widely  divergent  groups  within  a  given  world 
relisrion.  In  the  United  States  it  takes  various 
forms.  First  of  all  there  is  conflict  between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  which  began  with  the  Refor- 
mation. This  conflict  rests  upon  the  uncompromis- 
ing stand  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  it 
is  the  only  true  Christian  Church,  a  point  of  view 
firmly  contested  by  Protestants  who  insist  upon 
free  choice,  and  upon  sharp  differences  regarding 
religion-related  social  and  cultural  issues,  such  as 
attitudes  toward  marriage  and  the  family,  public 
and  parochial  schools,  contraception,  and  sex  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  and  differences  grow- 
ing out  of  class  or  nationality  divergencies,  moral 
principles,  and  other  supposedly  fundamental  cul- 
tural values. 

There  are  also  conflicts  within  Catholicism  and 
within  Protestantism.  Within  Catholicism  there  is 
occasional  conflict,  with  laity  and  priests  on  both 
sides,  over  congregational  or  universal  Catholic 
organizational  ownership  of  church  property,  at- 
tendance at  public  or  parochial  and  sectarian 
schools  at  all  levels,  the  separation  of  Church  and 
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state,  and  there  are  also  ethnic  cleavages  between 
Irish,  German,  Italian,  Polish,  and  other  national 
Catholics.  This  is  matched  in  the  Eastern  Catholic 
Church  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East  by  the  con- 
flict between  the  different  national  divisions  of  that 
Church.  In  addition  there  is  the  major  historical 
split  between  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  very  much  in  evi- 
dence wherever  there  is  any  contact  between 
adherents. 

Within  American  Protestantism  there  is  the  con- 
tinual contention  between  the  nearly  three  hun- 
dred sects,  denominations,  and  subdenominations. 
Sects  and  denominations,  in  their  very  origin  and 
nature,  are  groups  that  have  separated  themselves 
from  some  main  religious  body  in  order  to  em- 
phasize their  peculiar  doctrinal  principles,  spe- 
cialized worship,  and  other  religion-related  prac- 
tices, such  as  diet,  costume,  forms  of  baptism,  and 
so  on.  The  justification  for  the  continued  existence 
of  these  groups  rests  upon  studiously  maintained 
contrasts  and  antagonisms.  In  general,  the  denomi- 
nations "hug  their  differences." 

Within  some  of  the  larger  denominational  bod- 
ies there  have  been  ethnic  divisions  and  conflicts 
as  well  as  various  subdoctrinal  differences,  and 
some  of  these  still  persist.  The  Lutherans,  for 
■  example,  have  their  various  synods  and  language- 
nationality  divisions,  which  the  Methodists  and 
other  denominations  also  had  until  quite  recently. 
Within  given  denominations  there  may  be  conflicts 
centering  around  orthodoxy,  such  as  between  fun- 
damentalists and  modernists,  between  the  orthodox 
and  the  liberal  factions  in  theological  and  ethical 
interpretation.  (94) 

Techniques  of  Religious  Conflict.  The  tech- 
niques of  religious  opposition  range  from  mild 
forms  to  extremely  violent  forms.  There  is  nearly 
always  active  proselyting  and  missionization,  that 
is,  active  efforts  to  alienate  members  of  one  religion 
from  that  religion  and  draw  them  into  the  religion 
of  the  aggressive  group.  Teaching  and  merely 
peaceful  and  hortatory  means  may  be  used,  but,  all 
too  often,  political  and  even  physical  pressures  and 
procedures  are  resorted  to.  Proselyting  often  takes 
the  form  of  the  competitive  use  of  rewards,  prom- 
ises, cajolery,  and  bribery  and  emphasizes  superior 
qualities,  the  special  blessings,  the  assurances  of 
salvation,  and,  occasionally,  superior  social  prestige. 
Other  inducements,  such  as  educational  and  medi- 


cal services,  are  used  as  baits  both  at  home  and  in 
mission  fields.  Nearly  always  the  conflict  involves 
positive  and  direct  antagonistic  tactics. 

Criticism,  polemic,  and  villification  of  opponents 
may  be  resorted  to,  and  propagandist  methods  of 
all  kinds  are  employed  in  denouncing,  misrepre- 
senting, belittling,  and  discrediting  antagonists  and 
even  arousing  racial,  class,  or  other  prejudices. 
Frequently,  there  is  avoidance  and  denial  of  cer- 
tain relationships  in  the  form  of  discouragement 
or  prohibition  of  intermarriage  among  members  of 
at  least  certain  more  dissident  religious  groups, 
refusal  of  social  integration  and  economic  relations, 
and  noncooperation  in  community  enterprises. 

Efforts  at  legal  prohibition  of  worship  or  of  cer- 
tain proscribed  acts  or  even  efforts  to  outlaw 
minority  religious  points  of  view  altogether  are 
made.  These  take  the  form  of  laws  restricting  reli- 
gious freedom,  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  or 
more  religious  faiths,  Sabbatarian  (Blue  Law) 
legislation,  and  judicial  decisions  supporting  such 
laws  against  dissident  individuals  and  groups. 

Forceful  proselyting  and  coercive  demonstrations 
have  frequently  been  engaged  in.  There  have  been 
banishment,  expulsion,  and  forced  migration  (the 
French  Huguenots  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Puritans,  the  Mormons) ;  persecutions  and  torture 
(the  Inquisition  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies in  Europe  and  America) ;  massacres  and 
pogroms;  and  actual  warfare  between  organized 
political-religious  groups  (the  Crusades,  Zionists 
versus  the  Arab  League,  and  Mohammedans  versus 
Brahmans  in  India). 

Religious  conflict  is  always  separative  and  dis- 
integrative in  its  effects.  As  Ross  has  pointed  out, 
a  society's  elite  is  often  eliminated  by  expulsion 
or  liquidation.  France  lost  many  of  its  best  "brains" 
and  "spirits"  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
and  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  from  France,  and 
Holland,  the  Rhine  Valley,  and  America  gained 
thereby.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  not  only  de- 
stroyed some  of  Europe's  most  rare  individuals, 
but  deprived  certain  countries  of  superior  Jews  by 
expelling  them.  And  many  other  examples  could 
be  listed. 

Finally,  religious  conflict,  unlike  almost  all  other 
kinds,  does  not  fade  and  disappear.  It  always  rests 
upon  faith  and  belief  about  the  supramundane 
which  is  factually  unknowable  and  unprovable. 
The    tenets    of   faith,    in    turn,    rest    upon    well- 
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marshaled,  but  nevertheless  mundane,  logic  and 
authority.  The  infinite  truth  cannot  be  known  by 
finite  creatures,  however  advantaged  by  consecra- 
tion and  revelation.  No  given  faith  dare  compro- 
mise. Hence,  differences  cannot  be  finally  settled. 
Nothing  short  of  one  universal  faith  will  resolve 
religious  conflict,  and  that  is  inconceivable  in  the 
light  of  the  nature  and  history  of  religion. 

War.  The  forms  of  social  conflict  thus  far  ex- 
amined, with  the  exception  of  certain  phases  of 
religious  conflict,  have  been  intracommunity,  intra- 
society,  or  intranational  conflict.  War,  save  as  civil 
war  or  internal  rebellion,  is  international,  inter- 
society,  even  world-wide  conflict.  Hence,  it  is  the 
most  engulfing,  most  far-reaching,  and  most  de- 
structuralizing  and  defunctionalizing  of  all  forms 
of  social  conflict. 

Civil  war  or  rebellion  is  conflict  within  a  nation 
between  two  or  more  portions  of  the  nation  and 
is  usually  due  to  a  sectional,  racial,  nationality, 
religious,  or  socioeconomic  class  group,  or  some 
combination  of  these,  seeking  redress  of  grievances 
and  aspiring  to  greater  political  recognition  and 
power.  It  is  directed  against  the  larger  body  of  the 
nation  which  considers  itself  the  main  guardian  of 
the  national  sovereignty.  On  occasion  rebellion 
may  be  the  revolt  of  a  dependency  against  the 
controlling  power. 

Our  main  concern  here  is  with  international 
war,  that  is,  war  between  two  or  more  sovereign 
nation-states  or  between  two  opposed  coalitions  of 
such  states.  Usually,  it  is  an  effort  to  resolve  or 
liquidate  a  crisis  situation,  which  involves  friction, 
tension,  maladjustment,  and  profound  fear  and 
hostility,  by  attempting  to  subordinate  or  destroy 
the  opposing  nation  or  allies  or  remove  it  or  them 
from  the  international  scene.  (101)  Through  the 
centuries  war  has  come  to  be  a  highly  institution- 
alized use  of  force  whereby  nations,  singly  or  in 
combination,  have  sought  to  preserve  or  advance 
themselves  in  the  arena  of  nations.  Wars  are  con- 
ducted by  governments  and  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
highly  organized  and  historically  the  most  con- 
sistently glorified  function  of  government.  (Ill) 

The  analysis  of  war  as  an  institutionalized  form 
of  conflict,  especially  with  reference  to  its  causal 
and  contributory  factors,  functions,  processes,  ef- 
forts to  prevent  it,  and  accommodative  procedures 
at  its   conclusion,   is   an   infinitely   complex    and 


herculean  task.  Though  a  most  voluminous  litera- 
ture exists  at  all  levels  of  discussion  and  analysis, 
no  one  is  satisfied  with  the  conclusions,  social 
scientific  or  otherwise,  that  have  been  arrived  at. 
Our  treatment,  of  necessity,  owing  to  limitations 
of  space  and  the  confused  nature  of  the  working 
conclusions,  will  be  brief  and  of  a  hypothetical 
nature. 

The  Nature  of  Modern  Warfare.  Modern 
warfare,  as  distinct  from  primitive,  ancient,  and 
medieval  warfare,  is  all  encompassing.  The  radius 
and  depth  and  degree  of  involvement  have  been 
vastly  extended.  It  is  now  three-dimensional  and 
three-planed.  It  is  fought  on  land  and  sea,  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in  the  air  with 
weapons  undreamed  of  half  a  century  ago.  Every 
element  of  the  civilian  population,  as  well  as  the 
military,  is  involved,  and  the  whole  population  is 
vulnerable  to  attack  and  destruction.  Both  attack 
and  defense  have  come  to  require  the  marshaling 
of  the  total  resources  of  the  nations  involved. 
Never  again  can  military  conflict  remain  a  purely 
political  and  local  matter  in  which  large  portions 
of  the  population  are  only  remotely  and  indirectly 
affected.  Now  there  must  be  total  conversion  of  all 
resources,  equipment,  and  population  to  carry  on 
total  war. 

Finally,  modern  war  sooner  or  later  becomes 
world-wide.  The  world  has  become  a  compact 
communicating  area  and  has  shrunk  both  in  facility 
of  transportation  and  in  transportation  time.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  single  interlocking  area— an  area  of 
mutual  and  reciprocal  supply  and  commerce,  of 
common  economy  and  techniques,  an  area  of  inter- 
woven political  arrangements,  an  area  of  func- 
tional interplay  and  synchronization,  and  an  area 
of  vast  cultural  and  especially  ideological  unities. 
As  a  result,  partial  crisis  becomes  general  crisis; 
every  local  war  develops  into  global  war.  The  situ- 
ation is  like  that  of  a  fire  breaking  out  in  a  huge, 
drafty,  wooden,  multiple  structure,  with  many  open 
hallways  and  shafts  and  no  fire  walls.  Two  world 
wars  in  a  third  of  a  century  and  the  tragic  threat 
of  a  third  global  involvement  are  concrete 
evidence. 

Causal  and  Contributory  Factors.  Recently 
much  space  and  attention  have  been  devoted  to 
the  causal  and  contributory  factors  of  war  and 
many  interpretations  offered— economic  pressure, 
population  pressure,  psychological,  especially  "in- 
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stinctivist  factors,"  imperialism,  militarism,  and  the 
plotting  of  international  munitions  makers.  Actu- 
ally, war  is  due  to  many  infinitely  complex  causes, 
some  of  which  doubtless  have  not  yet  been  recog- 
nized. Some  are  incidental  and  others  fundamen- 
tal, some  accidental  and  others  purposive,  some 
unpremeditated  and  others  premeditated,  some 
transitory  and  others  continuous. 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  and  recurrent  recent 
and  present  causal  factors  follow.  Population  pres- 
sure, that  is,  the  tendency  of  population  in  certain 
areas  of  the  world  to  outrun  the  means  of  main- 
taining itself,  has  been  a  factor.  In  the  modern 
world  demands  for  Lebensraum,  however,  are  not 
efforts  for  mere  survival,  but  are  usually  rationali- 
zations for  economic  and  imperialistic  expansion. 

Modern  peoples  cannot  sustain  their  population 
by  agriculture  alone.  They  must  turn  to  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  to  get  not  only  food,  but  great 
quantities  of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods. 
They  want  markets  and  fields  for  investment 
which  they  can  monopolize.  Colonies,  protecto- 
rates, or  other  forms  of  subject  or  dependent 
peoples  and  territory  provide  them.  These  aspira- 
tions combined  with  nationalism  have  led  to  so- 
called  "imperialism"  and,  in  achieving  territorial 
aggrandizement,  have  created  various  attempts  to 
remove  rivals  from  the  arenas  of  friction  or  to  halt 
the  extension  of  other  empires.  Related  to  this  is 
the  desire  to  acquire  strategic  economic  and  mili- 
tary sites,  such  as  the  Dardanelles,  the  Suez  and 
Panama  Canals,  the  Straits  of  Singapore,  and 
many  others.  The  clash  of  economic  systems  has 
been  an  additional  factor. 

In  the  past  wars  have  been  fought  for  national 
honor  and  revenge,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  cul- 
ture, to  achieve  freedom  and  independence,  to 
maintain  or  advance  a  religion,  to  liberate  op- 
pressed peoples,  to  protect  small  countries  against 
tyranny  and  aggression.  In  the  modern  world,  war 
is  conducted  mainly  to  preserve,  salvage,  or  ad- 
vance the  hegemony  of  a  socioeconomic  or  political 
ideology,  such  as  democracy,  free-enterprise  capi- 
talism, communism,  or  some  form  of  fascist 
totalitarianism. 

The  War  Process.  The  waging  of  modern  war 
is  a  process  that  reveals  a  fairly  definite  pattern. 
It  is  a  matter  of  stages,  not  necessarily  sequential 
and  usually  with  considerable  overlapping,  some- 
what as  follows: 


The  first  stage  is  the  combination  of  inciting 
factors.  Irritating  situations  and  incidents  that  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  security  of  a  people,  nation, 
or  similarly  circumstanced  combination  of  nations 
produce  fears,  suspicions,  frustrations,  and  tensions. 
These  factors  lead  to  the  second  stage,  the  milling 
process.  (116,  pp.  18-21)  The  incidents,  fears,  and 
tensions  are  subjected  to  examination.  The  agen- 
cies of  information  and  propaganda  review  the 
incidents.  Myths  and  stereotypes  of  various  kinds 
are  fabricated,  and  a  ground  swell  of  war  opinion 
is  formulated.  The  tensions  develop  into  ethno- 
centric prejudice  and  hatred.  Patriotism  and  loyalty 
are  emphasized,  chauvinism  is  resorted  to,  and 
sentiments  and  attitudes  are  built  up  to  accept  war. 

The  third  stage  is  the  war  resolve.  The  physical, 
ecological,  economic,  cultural,  and  political  factors 
are  now  related  specifically  to  "incidents"  and  to 
fears,  tensions,  and  hatreds.  In  brief,  they  are  fitted 
into  the  institutionalized  war  pattern.  War  is  now 
the  only  way  out,  and  usually,  sooner  or  later, 
there  is  a  "declaration"  of  war. 

Mobilization,  the  fourth  stage,  sometimes  begins 
prior  to  a  declaration  of  war.  In  the  present  era 
mobilization  consists  of  the  marshaling  of  all  man- 
power, military  and  civilian,  all  material  resources, 
all  psychological  and  political  aids,  and  every  form 
of  technology  in  order  to  conduct  an  effective 
offensive  and  ensure  protection  of  the  nation  or 
nations.  It  usually  involves  also  a  coordination  and 
integration  of  all  resources  and  agencies— eco- 
nomic, political  and  military— of  the  participants 
on  each  side. 

During  the  stage  of  actual  combat  each  side  tries 
by  means  of  all  the  technics  and  mechanisms  of 
intimidation,  confusion,  and  destruction  to  reduce 
and,  if  possible,  to  eliminate  the  other  side.  The 
involvement  of  neutrals  almost  inevitably  follows 
the  beginning  of  combat.  Once  war  has  begun  be- 
tween nations  or  alliances  of  nations,  it  tends  to 
spread.  Other  nations,  sooner  or  later,  must  take 
sides.  (116,  pp.  21-22)  Few  can  stay  out.  The  final 
stage,  accommodation,  develops  as  war  weariness 
sets  in  on  both  sides  and  destruction  takes  its  toll. 
The  firing  and  destruction  cease.  The  diplomats  sit 
down  together  to  work  out  a  peace— for  the  time 
being. 

The  tragic  thing  about  war  is  that  it  accom- 
plishes nothing.  Everyone  is  the  loser.  In  its  very 
nature  it  is  separative  and  incomprehensively  de- 
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structive  in  multitudinous  ways.  It  breeds  more  in  the  very  near  future  make  certain  concessions 

hate  than  it  exhausts.  It  is  provocative  of  retalia-  to  nationalism  and  sovereignty  and  ethnocentrism 

tion  and  further  conflict,  often  with  some  recom-  and  effect  a  world  organization  that  can  maintain 

bination  of  antagonists,  as  soon  as  resources  and  peace  and  prosperity.   (See  especially  the  compre- 

conditions  permit.  Let  us  hope  that  mankind  may  hensive  treatment  in  118,  Part  IV) 
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ALL  OF  THE  PROCESSES  that  contribute  to 
destructuralization  and  defunctionalizadon  are  re- 
lated and  overlap  in  action.  Some  processes— in 
fact,  many  of  them,  as  already  noted— have  several 
disorganizing  effects,  some  of  which  are  recipro- 
cal. Careful  analysis,  however,  reveals  certain  gen- 
eral distinctive  types  based  on  kinds  of  destruc- 


turalizing  and  defunctionalizing  effects.  Thus  far, 
we  have  examined  the  separative,  isolative,  or  dis- 
integrative processes  and  the  processes  of  opposi- 
tion, especially  those  of  conflict.  Two  other  major 
categories  will  now  be  considered:  the  processes 
of  societal  decadence  and  those  of  societal  ossifi- 
cation. 


Processes  and  Conditions  of  Societal  Decadence 


The  processes  of  societal  decadence  bring  about 
a  crumbling,  rotting,  undermining  or  other  decay- 
ing and  disintegradon  of  important  parts.  They 
may  affect— and  occasionally  have  affected  over 
long  periods  of  time— entire  social  systems,  lower- 
ing the  functional  efficiency  of  individuals,  groups, 
and  institutions  to  the  point  where  the  system  dis- 
integrated at  the  slightest  attack  from  within  or 
without,  as  Toynbee's  studies  so  brilliantly  demon- 
strate. (8,  pp.  244-359) 


Since  function  is  structure  in  action,  they  tend 
to  impair  or  destroy  societal  functional  efficacy. 
Where  there  is  decadence,  there  is  a  diminution 
of  participation,  discipline,  control,  and  societal 
strength;  loyalty  and  teamwork  are  on  the  down 
grade,  and  a  spirit  of  each  for  himself  prevails. 
The  web  of  common  or  interlocked  interests  and 
actions,  which  must  enmesh  men  in  an  effective 
going  concern,  gives  way. 

Decadence  must  not  be  thought  to  be  universal. 
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Usually  it  is  more  noticeable  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  life  than  in  others,  and  it  may  be  only 
temporary.  But  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  disso- 
lution, and  wherever  and  whenever  it  occurs,  it 
causes  deterioration  of  structures  and  reduced  func- 
tional efficiency. 

In  general,  the  processes  that  make  for  societal 
decadence  can  be  divided  into  four  categories: 
subsocial  and  extrasocial  processes;  processes  re- 
lated to  the  secularization  of  modern  social  life; 
certain  general  social  processes  that  produce  deca- 
dence; and  those  impersonal,  inherent,  and  inter- 
nal social  processes  related  to  the  social  diseases  to 
which  institutionalized  organizations  fall  heir. 


Subsocial  and  Extrasocial  Processes 
of  Decadence 

Changes  in  Physical  and  Biological  Environment. 

Such  environmental  changes  as  marked  climatic 
swings,  drought,  floods,  earthquakes,  deforestation, 
erosion,  and  soil  exhaustion,  and  such  biological 
catastrophes  as  insect  plagues  and  great  plagues 
and  epidemics  among  human  beings— typhus,  bu- 
bonic plague,  Spanish  influenza,  and  so  on— may 
lead  to  decadence.  Any  loss  of  command  over  the 
physical  and  biological  environment  is  likely  to  be 
a  cause  of  societal  breakdown,  though  it  may  also 
be  a  consequence.  (7,  pp.  594-598;  8,  pp.  255-272) 

Deterioration  o]  Human  Biological  Elements.    A 

variety  of  adverse  selective  processes  may  bring 
about  deterioration  of  the  human  biological  ele- 
ments of  a  society.  They  include:  cityward  flow 
and  eventual  dying-out  there  of  dynamic  human 
types;  selective  emigration,  for  example,  of  those 
approaching  maturity  and  full  social  participation; 
extirpation  of  the  superior  of  one  type  or  other  or 
the  disproportionate  increase  of  the  inferior  as  a 
result  of  war;  the  attraction  into  celibate  religious 
orders  of  the  mentally  and  spiritually  select;  un- 
wisely dispensed  relief;  unfavorable  birth  differen- 
tials and  death  differentials  due  to  various  cultural 
and  social  situations.  Whatever  produces  a  deteri- 
oration of  the  human  elements  of  a  society,  espe- 
cially among  its  youth,  its  talented  superiors,  and 
key  classes,  dissipates  its  original  and  fundamental 
capital  and  makes  for  decadence  with  accompany- 
ing functional  impairment. 


Decadence  Processes  of  Secularization 

The  decadence  processes  of  secularization  are 
actually  those  which  characterize  modern  so-called 
"secular"  societies,  with  their  high  communicative 
and  mobile  populations,  their  breakdown  of  spatial, 
social,  and  mental  isolation,  and,  hence,  their  vast 
accessibility  along  these  lines.  Secular  societies  are 
also  characterized  by  great  technological  develop- 
ment, complex  differentiation,  stratification,  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  specialization,  urbanization, 
multiplied  and  varied  groupings,  complex  forms 
of  opposition,  cosmopolitanism,  and,  above  all,  ra- 
pidity of  social  and  cultural  change  and  paucity  of 
fixed  patterns  of  the  life  organizations  of  their 
individual  members,  with  its  consequent  demorali- 
zation. 

This  situation  must  be  contrasted  to  that  of 
ideal-typical  "sacred"  societies  where  there  is  con- 
siderable physical,  mental,  and  social  immobility 
and  vicinal,  social,  and  mental  isolation.  Notable 
also  are  relative  stability  and  common  acceptance 
of  values,  folkways,  and  mores,  much  dependence 
upon  tradition  and  ceremonial,  stability  and  fixity 
of  institutions,  relatively  unchanging  and  ready- 
made  definitions  of  interactional  situations,  and 
rather  rigid  static  life  organization  and  character 
attitudes  of  the  individual  members.  The  people 
generally  live  in  terms  of  the  past.* 

Secularization  as  a  process  consists  of  what  oc- 
curs when  a  society  goes  through  the  transition 
from  sacred  to  secular  form.  It  is  an  extremely 
inclusive  process.  It  implies  a  departure  from  an 
impermeable  value  system,  a  partial  release  of 
men's  minds  from  established  systems  of  belief,  and 
the  breaking  down  of  the  norms  of  relationship 
with  consequent  anomie.  There  occurs  a  growing 
irreverence  for  the  folkways,  mores,  and  institu- 
tions, a  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  tradition,  and 
a  tendency  to  view  almost  everything  functionally 
rather  than  traditionally.  In  most  kinds  of  social 
action,  the  criterion  is  utility,  and  in  individual 
action,  the  determinant  is  the  hedonistic  and  ego- 
istic wishes  of  the  individual.  People  increasingly 
respond  to  the  new,  and  the  new  things,  ways,  and 
experiences  are  prized  above  the  old.  Attention  is 
paid  to  discovery  and  invention,  and  innovation 
accelerates.  Change  is  viewed  as  normal  rather 
than  abnormal. 

•Attention  was  called  to  the  dichotomy  of  sacred  and 
secular  societies  in  Chap.  2. 
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Individuals  become  members  of  more  and  more 
groups,  and  group  membership  is  rather  loosely 
defined.  Social  control  is  not  primarily  informal, 
face-to-face,  and  through  the  customs  and  mores, 
but  by  means  of  formal,  rational,  legal  controls 
and  contracts.  The  specifications  for  a  growing 
proportion  of  social  relationships,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  are  not  exact  and  specific,  but  vari- 
able and  left  to  be  worked  out  expediently  as  occa- 
sion demands.  Principles  are  flexible.  There  is 
more  and  more  milling  about  and  dynamic  dis- 
equilibrium. 

The  process,  of  course,  is  not  sudden.  Not  all  of 
the  elements  and  features  of  the  sacred  society  are 
set  aside  or  lost.  Not  all  of  its  effects  are  disequili- 
brative  and  decadence-producing;  many  of  them 
constitute  highly  essential  and  suitable  new  organi- 
zational structures  and  functions.  In  a  changing 
world  secularization  makes  possible  a  smoother 
and  more  rapid  adaptation  of  new  conditions.  But 
there  are  certain  decadence-producing  subprocesses 
inherent  in  it  that  will  be  briefly  examined. 

Individuation,   Demoralization,   Marginalization. 

Individuation,  or  atomization,  was  discussed  in 
Chapter  16  as  an  isolative  process.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  inherent  subprocesses  of  secularization  that 
has  profound  decadence-producing  effects.  In  this 
respect  it  may  be  said  to  be  synonymous  with 
demoralization.  As  secularization  proceeds,  there 
are  fewer  and  fewer  established  and  prescribed 
behavioral  patterns  and  more  and  more  freedoms, 
but,  paradoxically,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
greater  and  greater  volume  of  often  seemingly 
contradictory  controls  over  persons  en  masse.  Fur- 
thermore, with  the  rapidity  of  change  characteristic 
of  secularization,  the  old  rigid  and  static  life 
organization  of  the  individual  must  often  be  con- 
sciously set  aside,  since  it  no  longer  functions 
properly. 

Nevertheless,  life  organization,  as  Becker  points 
out,  is  no  more  than  a  set  of  rules  or  formulas  for 
meeting  relatively  constant  situations  in  the  corpo- 
rate life  of  social  groups  (1,  p.  272)  Moreover,  in 
a  secularized  society  not  only  is  it  permissible  and 
possible  for  individuals  to  go  their  own  way,  but 
they  are  more  and  more  on  their  own.  And  yet, 
many  persons  cannot  seize  upon  or  form  an  ade- 
quate life  organization  that  will  enable  them  to 
prevent  disaster.  Thus,  the  individual  personality 


disintegrates  to  a  point  where  there  emerges  "the 
man  without  conscience,  the  woman  without 
shame,  individuals  cut  loose  from  the  laws  of  com- 
mon humanity."  (1,  p.  273)  Owing  to  this  condi- 
tion of  demoralization  all  sorts  of  irregular,  amoral, 
immoral,  and  illegal  behavior  as  adjudged  both  by 
primary-  and  secondary-group  standards  is  likely 
to  occur. 

Secularization  also  produces  a  type  of  "marginal 
men,"  that  is,  human  beings  on  the  margin  be- 
tween sacred  and  secular  ways  of  life.  They  are 
controlled  in  part  by  character  attitudes  derived 
from  the  hold-over  sacred  society  and  at  the  same 
time  are  liberated  and  individuated  by  the  influence 
of  the  secular  society.  They  are  not  at  home  in 
either,  but  are  in  a  continual  state  of  inner  conflict 
and  social  maladjustment.  Depending  upon  their 
particular  temperamental  make-up,  they  may  react 
in  the  way  of  abnormally  aggressive  self-assertion 
or  they  may  show  marked  introversion.  (1,  pp. 
279-280) 

Both  individuated  and  marginalized  behavior 
are  at  the  same  time  evidence  and  cause  of  social 
decadence.  Both  societal  structures  and  functions 
are  impaired  by  the  presence  and  the  socially  inade- 
quate behavior  of  such  denormalized  persons.  Vari- 
ous of  the  component  building  blocks  are  rotten 
and  crumbling;  collective,  cooperative,  and  regula- 
tory necessities  are  not  met,  and  essential^ndividual 
and  social  satisfactions  are  not  provided. 

individual  and  Social  Segmentation.*  In  a  secu- 
lar society  there  is  an  infinite  differentiation  of  the 
population  in  the  form  of  innumerable  groups  and 
a  complex  specialization  of  functions.  The  mem- 
bers are  characterized  by  anonymity  and  lonesome- 
ness  and  by  extreme  diversification  of  values, 
interests,  and  functions.  Because  of  their  particular- 
istic nature,  few  of  these  groups  provide  adequate 
sociability  or  permit  full  expression  of  the  indi- 
viduals. This  is  true  even  of  the  modern  family, 
as  well  as  of  recreational,  religious,  occupational, 
professional,  and  other  groups.  At  the  same  time, 
individuals  and  groups  are  more  and  more  special- 
ized as  to  economic  capacities  and  activities.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  overspecialization,  which 
causes  individuals  and  groups  to  develop  lack  of 
transferability  and  lack  of  ready  adjustment  to 
changing  conditions.  Individuals  tend  to  become 

*This  term  is  Becker's.  (1,  p.  281) 
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like  some  of  Lord  Avebury's  ants  that  starved  to 
death  in  sight  of  food  because  they  were  not  the 
food-carrying  ants. 

For  the  society  there  is  the  danger  that  the  mul- 
tiple differentiations  and  specializations  will  not 
permit  adequate  integration  of  parts  and  functions. 
The  result  is  a  societal  machine  whose  parts  are 
not  working  together,  but  are  strewn  about,  so  to 
speak,  or  are  in  continual  danger  of  falling  apart. 
Only  with  difficulty  can  the  various  parts  be  ade- 
quately integrated,  and  there  are  always  likely  to 
be  gaps. 

Massing.  In  a  secularized  society,  massing  is 
the  other  side  of  the  individuation  and  segmenta- 
tion shield.  Individuals  and  separate  groups  are  not 
all  of  a  piece,  but  modern  collectivizing  processes 
treat  them  as  though  they  were.  Modern  popula- 
tions are  huge  and  both  densely  concentrated  and 
widespread  over  great  communicating  areas  and 
are  treated  as  impersonal  masses.  Thus,  we  have 
a  mass  culture  in  religion,  recreation,  language, 
literature,  and  humor;  mass  communication  and 
public  opinion;  mass  government;  mass  production 
and  consumption;  mass  fashions;  mass  patriotism; 
mass  Americanization;  mass  security  and  well- 
being;  mass  standards  and  patterns  of  behavior; 
and  a  mass  character.  (2) 

Populadon  is  an  amorphous  mass.  All  is  for  the 
average,  or  "lumped,"  man.  There  is  a  growing 
invalidation  of  the  individual  as  the  unique,  pre- 
cious creature  he  is.  He  is  lost  in  a  person-destroy- 
ing giantism,  and  is  more  and  more  a  passive, 
complying  unit,  less  and  less  a  personalized  respon- 
sible agent.  The  individual  as  such  is  the  real 
forgotten  man  of  modern  life.  These  collectivizing 
and  externalizing  tendencies  of  modern  society 
encourage  an  individualism,  not  based  on  civilized 
traits  of  fine  expressionism  and  socially  responsible 
and  cooperative  behavior,  but  on  devil-may-care, 
self-seeking,  personally  aggressive,  dog-eat-dog  atti- 
tudes, which  are  more  and  more  untouched  by 
friendly  societally  centered  considerations. 

Societally  speaking,  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
toward  mass  behavior  as  the  structure  of  mutual 
confidence  and  regard  weakens  and  falls  apart. 
At  the  same  time  there  may  be  public  frivolity 
and  public  apathy  toward  important  matters.  Cul- 
tural epidemics  and  phobias  are  a  possibility  and 
occasionally  an  actuality,  as  witness  Orson  Welles's 


famous  radio  hoax  of  the  invasion  from  Mars. 
Panic  is  likely  to  occur  and  engulf  many  people. 
There  are  crowds  and  crowding.  Rumor  and  suspi- 
cion and  misrepresentation  spread  readily  and  often 
lead  to  mob  action  and  mob  violence,  as  in  race 
riots. 

Any  kind  of  irrational  excitement  spreads  more 
readily  and  rapidly  increases  in  intensity.  Fashions 
and  fads  in  every  department  of  life  are  widespread 
—new  religious  cults,  card  games,  dress,  foods, 
walkathons  and  dance  marathons.  Economic  and 
financial  inflationary  "booms"  and  depression 
"busts"  have  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The 
very  mass  behavior  is  a  collective  reaction  to  a 
general  feeling  that  the  existing  order  is  not  func- 
tioning in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  spirit  of  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  pervades  the  population;  atten- 
tion turns  to  all  sorts  of  escapes.  (5,  pp.  371-407) 


General  Social  Processes  of  Decadence 

Certain  general  social  processes  in  a  society  like 
our  own  lead  to  decadence  and  therefore  should 
be  mendoned  here. 

Radicalizathn.  The  process  of  radicalization  (9, 
pp.  370,  389-390)  is  frequently  bound  up  with  seg- 
mentation. It  is  the  product  of  excessive  orthodoxy 
in  values  and  beliefs,  insufficient  satisfaction  of  so- 
cial wants  and  needs,  and  rigidity  of  social  struc- 
tures. It  is  a  form  of  hyperindividuation  and  con- 
sists of  a  fanatical  belief  in  the  need  for  one-sided 
change,  either  in  regard  to  certain  aspects  of  social 
reladons  and  processes  or  to  the  whole  social  order, 
and  an  aggressive  activity  in  furthering  the  new 
thing  or  way.  Always  the  change  should  be  speedy. 
It  may  be  merely  revisionist  or  reformist,  but  occa- 
sionally the  objectives  and  efforts  are  revolutionary 
—deep,  thoroughgoing,  sweeping,  and  carrying  the 
threat  of  violence.  The  action  is  usually  premature 
and  hence  upsetting.  Toynbee  speaks  of  this  as 
"futurism,"  an  attempt  "to  break  away  from  an 
irksome  present  by  taking  a  flying  leap  out  of  it 
into  another  reach  of  the  stream  of  time  without 
abandoning  the  plane  of  mundane  life  on  Earth." 
(8,  p.  515) 

Mobility.  Mobility  has  been  previously  discussed 
as  both  an  organizational  and  a  separadve  process. 
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Whether  physical  or  horizontally  or  vertically  so- 
cial, mobility  has  a  disorganizing  effect  on  both 
the  individuals  and  the  communities  involved  and 
tends  to  amoralization  and  demoralization.  Indi- 
viduals are  isolated  from  kinfolk  and  other  familiar 
persons  of  the  primary  groups  of  which  they  have 
been  an  accepted  and  supported  functional  part. 
In  the  new  environment  they  may  be  unknown 
and  anonymous  and  through  ignorance  or  design 
free  from  primary-group  controls.  The  migrants 
are  separated  from  familiar  culture  elements,  espe- 
cially norms,  customs,  mores  and  some  institutional 
features,  which  not  only  leaves  them  without  disci- 
plines and  directives,  but  impairs  values  and  order 
in  the  community. 

Culture  Contact  and  Culture  Shock.  Culture 
contact,  invariably  related  to  mobility,  brings  people 
of  divergent  cultural  backgrounds  into  intimate 
contact  with  each  other.  The  result  is  confusion 
and  perplexity  as  to  values,  standards,  and  every- 
day life  procedures,  for  people  have  no  common 
definition  of  the  situation,  no  foundation  of  mu- 
tual understanding  or  appreciation,  no  basis  for 
cooperative  action.  The  processes  of  continuous 
adjustment  are  unavoidably  complicated.  Conflicts, 
lags,  and  other  inconsistent  behavior  are  certain 
to  be  in  evidence.  The  difficulties  between  white 
men  and  Indians,  between  old  city  dwellers  and 
new  arrivals  from  the  country,  between  the  older 
or  indigenous  population  and  immigrants  are  cases 
in  point.  (6) 

An  obvious  related  process  is  culture  shock.  In 
this  process  an  emigrant  element,  a  heretofore 
relatively  isolated  minority,  or  any  population  ele- 
ment is  brought  into  sudden  contact  with  a  more 
complex,  widely  dominant  culture,  many  features 
of  which  are  incomprehensible  and  overwhelming, 
and  breaks  down  under  the  confusing  and  disor- 
ganizing impact.  Modern  communication  and 
transportation  have  at  times  been  the  means  of 
causing  culture  shock. 

Exploitation  and  Parasitism.  Exploitation  is 
closely  related  to  various  processes  of  social  conflict. 
Usually  it  is  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  con- 
flict. It  consists  of  the  use  of  conscious  and  pur- 
posive efforts  on  the  part  of  both  experienced  and 
amateur  individual  manipulators  of  groups  to  ob- 


tain control  over  other  individuals  and  groups  in 
order  to  use  them  without  adequate  compensation, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  special  manipulating 
parties,  or  to  accomplish  other  objectives  incom- 
patible with  the  general  well-being. 

The  exploitation  may  be  conducted  for  egotistic, 
sexual,  political,  religious,  or  economic  purposes 
and  takes  many  forms— flattery,  gossip,  and  ridi- 
cule; some  types  of  reward;  misrepresentation  and 
misdirection;  lying,  deception,  and  intrigue;  in- 
timidation and  terrorization  (Ku  Klux  Klan,  Ge- 
stapo); racketeering,  confiscations,  and  robbery; 
supernatural  controls;  and  slavery  or  selfish  and 
conscienceless  utilization  of  backward  people  and 
colonies.  Exploitation  always  tends  to  produce  in- 
dividual decadence  among  all  concerned  and  a 
general  state  of  societal  malfunctioning.  (3,  pp. 
16-49,  179-214,  262-302;  7,  pp.  172-191;  9,  pp.  377- 
385;  10) 

Closely  related  to  exploitation  is  parasitism,  a 
frequently  occurring  condition  and  process  both  in 
nature  and  in  human  society.  It  is  important  be- 
cause of  the  harm  it  causes.  In  human  society  it 
connotes  the  radical  exploitation  of  one  individual 
or  group  by  another  individual  or  group.  The  para- 
site is  a  dead  loss  to  the  individuals  or  groups  it 
lives  on,  usually  receiving  a  maximum  gain  from 
a  minimum  outlay.  But  the  parasite  loses  its  inde- 
pendence or  its  power  to  be  self-sufficient  and  self- 
supporting  and  degenerates  inherently  and  socially, 
becoming  a  mere  appendage  to  the  host.  Caste  sys- 
tems, slavery,  and  dictatorships  involve  parasitism. 

The  presence  of  parisitism  in  a  social  relation- 
ship means  that  the  parasitic  elements  are  not 
"pulling  their  load."  In  the  long  run  it  has  an 
adverse  selective  effect,  destroying  or  weakening 
the  more  fit  and  useful  and  preserving  the  rela- 
tively worthless.  A  society  with  many  parasites  is 
ultimately  destroyed.  (2,  pp.  479-482) 


"Diseases"  of  Institutional  Organizations 

Institutional  organizations  are  peculiarly  suscepti- 
ble to  certain  "diseases"  which  bring  about  their 
deterioration  and  cause  them  to  fall  away  from  the 
purposes  they  were  devised  to  serve.  Some  of  these 
disease  are  results  of  ossification  or  are  contributory 
to  it  and  will  be  treated  in  the  next  section.  At 
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this  point  we  shall  briefly  examine  the  diseases  that 
produce  decay. 

Favoritism,  Patronage,  and  Nepotism.  Through 
the  related  processes  of  favoritism,  patronage,  and 
nepotism  administrative  boards  and  officials  and 
others  who  exercise  selective  authority  in  societal 
organizations,  especially  in  connection  with  eco- 
nomic, political,  religious,  charitable,  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  place  friends,  relatives,  and 
political  or  factional  affiliates  in  functional  positions 
without  regard  to  their  proficiency,  skills,  or  abili- 
ties. The  selection  and  placement  are  made  in 
order  to  take  care  of  relatives  or  to  pay  some  kind 
of  debt. 

Perversion.  Perversion  is  the  process  whereby 
a  college,  charity,  religious  sect,  or  almost  any  insti- 
tutional organization  departs  from  its  original  ob- 
jectives and  ceases  to  perform  its  essential  func- 
tions. The  structure  may  become  infested  with 
self-seekers.  It  becomes  more  interested  in  admin- 
istrators than  in  inspiring  and  dynamic  leaders. 
As  a  result  its  members  lose  their  sense  of  conse- 
cration; its  jobs  become  sinecures;  its  members  are 
held  by  hand-outs  of  favor  and  privilege;  and  the 
organization  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  conducted 
for  the  sake  of  its  operating  personnel.  (7,  pp.  619- 
622;  9,  pp.  392-394) 

Commercialization.  Commercialization  is  the 
excessive  subjection  of  an  occupation,  calling,  pro- 
fession, or  organization  to  the  profit  motive.  It  is 
closely  related  to  perversion  and  is  in  a  sense  a 
form  of  exploitation.  It  is  a  continual  threat  in  all 
economic  organizations  and  may  become  dominant 


in  noneconomic  institutional  activities.  People  even 
marry  for  money.  "Commercialization"  means  a 
subversion  of  creative  or  service  activity,  of  stand- 
ards of  excellence,  of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
customers,  clients,  or  patrons,  and  may  be  found 
in  business,  professional,  and  artistic  organizations. 
(7,  pp.  559-569;  9,  pp.  391-392) 

Corruption.  Corruption  is  the  procedure  where- 
by antisocial  persons  or  groups  induce  or  seduce 
members,  constituents,  or  functionaries  of  an  or- 
ganization by  bribes,  graft,  or  fraud  to  render  them 
special,  usually  illegal,  services  not  otherwise  ob- 
tainable. Governmental  departments  and  agencies 
on  every  level  are  especially  susceptible  to  this 
disease.  It  can  also  occur  in  other  kinds  of  organi- 
zation. Corruption  undermines  decency,  confuses 
people  as  to  objectives  and  methods,  and  produces 
vicious  waste  and  malfunctioning.  It  is  contrary 
to  organizational  and  general  well-being  and  is 
distinctly  disintegrative  in  its  social  effects. 

Red  Tape.  What  has  come  to  be  called  "red 
tape"  is  the  result  of  efforts  to  forestall  corruption 
and  dishonesty  in  the  conduct  of  societal  organi- 
zations by  requiring  endless  and  complicated  re- 
porting, auditing,  checking  and  double  checking, 
and  detailed  supervision  of  all  activities  of  the 
operating  personnel.  Some  of  this  control  is  vitally 
necessary,  but  frequently  there  is  a  tendency  for  it 
to  become  excessive.  The  procedure  may  grow  so 
cumbersome,  so  consuming  of  time,  energy,  and 
resources,  so  obstructive  of  prompt  action  and  de- 
structive of  efficiency  that  it  becomes  an  organiza- 
tional disease  as  serious  as  the  diseased  procedures 
it  seeks  to  prevent. 


Processes  of  Societal  Ossification 


General  Nature  and  Factors 
of  Ossification 

The  processes  of  social  ossification  are  those 
whereby  social  structures  or  important  parts  of 
them  undergo  a  petrifying  or  crystallizing  action 
which  tends  to  retain,  even  accentuate,  the  visible 
organzational  form,  but  results  in  a  loss  of  flexibil- 


ity and  consequent  loss  in  functional  utility.* 
There  is  a  devitalizing  excess  of  organization.  The 
tendency  of  the  processes  is  to  produce  organiza- 
tional monuments  rather  than  flexible,  living,  oper- 


*The  term  "social  ossification"  was  first  used  by  E.  A. 
Ross  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Von  Wiese 
and  Becker  also  use  it. 
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The  end  results  of  the  processes  of  decadence 
and  of  ossification  are  essentially  the  same;  in  both 
instances  there  is  serious  functional  impairment  of 
societal  structures.  But  the  processes  whereby  this 
impairment  has  come  about  are  different.  Some 
years  ago,  in  the  cutover  country  of  northern 
Minnesota,  the  writer  came  upon  a  curious  mound 
several  feet  high,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and 
about  fifty  feet  long.  Digging  into  it,  he  found 
that  it  was  the  prostrate,  rotting,  and  crumbling 
remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  magnificent  tree. 
The  following  summer,  in  the  Petrified  Forest  of 
Arizona,  the  writer  saw  dozens  of  great  logs, 
showing  evidences  of  bark  and  rings  that  could  be 
counted.  But  the  logs  were  as  hard  and  impervious 
as  stone.  In  Minnesota  there  had  been  decadence; 
in  Arizona,  ossification.  In  both  instances,  however, 
there  were  only  dead  remainders  of  once-flourish- 
ing trees. 

Not  only  do  the  ossification  processes  produce 
petrifaction  of  social  structures;  they  also  make 
for  "archaism,"  as  Toynbee  calls  it,  and  the  "back- 
look."  They  cause  the  departments  of  social  life 
that  are  affected  by  them  to  get  out  of  step  and 
fall  behind  the  rest  of  the  societal  procession. 

Ross  has  presented  some  of  the  factors  involved 
in  ossification.  (7,  pp.  585-590) 

Mental  Laziness.  Human  beings  are  loath  to 
exert  themselves  mentally;  they  shrink  from  recog- 
nizing a  changed  situation,  rethinking  the  prob- 
lem, and  reorganizing  the  task  and  the  agencies 
devised  to  carry  it  through.  They  roll  along  in  the 
rut  of  habit  and  routine. 

Control  of  Social  Structures  by  Older  Members. 

Social  structures  tend  to  be  controlled  by  older 
members  of  the  society.  The  old  are  inclined  to 
abide  by  their  earlier  values,  judgments,  and  ways. 
They  are  concerned  with  security  and  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  familiar  status  quo. 

Veneration  and  Sanctification  of  Precedents  and 
Long-Established  Ways.  Says  Ross:  "The  long- 
established  becomes  an  Ark  of  the  Covenant  which 
we  fear  to  lay  hands  on  lest  we  meet  the  fate  of 
Uzzah."  The  things  our  forefathers  fought  and 
bled  for  and  the  things  we  have  cherished  and 
lived  by  so  long  have  become  stumbling  blocks. 
The  Bible  becomes  a  kind  of  "scientific  manual," 


and  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  hedged 
about  with  all  sorts  of  restrictions.  There  is  the 
sedulous  preservation  of  antiquated  rules  and  ways. 

Assumption    or    Hope    That    Society    Is    Static. 

Change  means  adjustment,  and  adjustment  re- 
quires planning  and  policy-making  and  vast  ex- 
penditures of  individual  and  social  energy  in 
putting  the  plans  and  policies  into  effect.  Hence, 
people  like  to  imagine  that  society  keeps  to  the 
track,  and  that  it  does  not  take  new  directions. 
Most  of  us  view  the  future  with  some  misgivings 
and  hesitancy. 

Vested  Interests  Resistant  to  Change.  Persons 
who  have  come  to  depend  upon  an  institution 
resist  proposals  to  abandon  or  alter  it.  Many  law- 
yers do  not  want  the  statutes  or  court  procedure 
to  change;  some  professors  do  not  want  their  sub- 
ject matter  to  change;  theological  seminaries  long 
resisted  the  incorporation  of  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics in  their  curriculums,  and  many  ministers 
do  not  want  theology  to  change. 

Dominant    Social    Class    Resistant    to    Change. 

Their  present  position  and  power  rests  upon  the 
past  and  present  policies,  relations,  and  institutions. 
The  new  thing  is  "radical"  or  "socialistic." 

The  Masses  Probably  Most  Resistant  to  Change. 

The  masses  tend  to  resist  all  change  save  where 
it  is  to  their  advantage.  They  recall  what  they  have 
experienced  in  the  past  and  fear  losing  what  they 
now  have.  Innovation  presents  unknowns  that, 
because  of  their  uncertain  and  untried  nature,  are 
often  feared  and  avoided,  with  the  result  that 
antiquated  mechanisms  and  stupid  routines  persist. 


Formalism  or  Institutionalism 

The  most  notable  effect  of  the  processes  of  ossifi- 
cation is  the  organizational  and  societal  condition 
known  as  "formalism"  *  or  "institutionalism."  We 

*The  term  "formalism"  and  the  classic  analysis  of  it 
as  a  social  process  and  condition  is  that  of  C.  H.  Cooley, 
Social  Organization.  (12,  pp.  342-355)  For  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  the  factors  and  processes  involved  in 
producing  inflexibility  of  institutions  and  of  the  effects, 
see  Hertzler,  Social  Institutions.  (6,  pp.  237-255) 
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shall  examine  briefly  its  nature,  the  processes  and 
factors  involved  in  its  development,  and  its  effects. 

Nature  of  Formalism.  Institutions  are  the  agen- 
cies whereby  the  life  of  a  given  society  is  main- 
tained and  perpetuated.  No  society  whose  institu- 
tions are  insubstantial  or  flabby  can  prosper  or  even 
long  endure.  If  the  institutions  are  too  easily  modi- 
fied, they  are  pernicious  and  do  not  serve  their 
strategic  functions.  They  should  have  a  degree  of 
durability  and  permanence.  And  yet,  social  pros- 
perity demands  that  this  fixity  and  persistence 
should  not  be  carried  too  far.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  this  to  occur. 

The  relationship  of  institutionalization  to  eternal 
social  change  is  well  stated  by  Toynbee: 

Ideally  .  .  .  the  introduction  of  new  dynamic 
forces  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  existing  set  of  institutions,  and 
in  any  actually  growing  society  a  constant  read- 
justment of  the  more  flagrant  anachronisms  is 
continually  going  on.  But  vis  inertia  tends  at  all 
times  to  keep  most  parts  of  the  social  structure 
as  they  are,  in  spite  of  their  increasing  incon- 
gruity with  new  social  forces  constantly  coming 
into  action.  (8,  p.  280) 

Institutionalism  is  this  tendency  of  institutional 
organizations  to  concentrate  on  archaic  and  irrele- 
vant forms  of  procedure  and  increasingly  to  go 
through  the  motions  of  rendering  their  specific 
societal  services  or  merely  fulfill  requirements  that 
may  be  empty  of  content.  It  is  "mechanism  su- 
preme." The  institutions  tend  to  become  bearers  of 
social  fossils— crystallized  depositories  of  archaic 
attitudes,  beliefs,  codes,  habits,  and  social  pro- 
cedures. 

Factors  of  Formalism.  Various  quite  under- 
standable factors  specifically  related  to  the  nature 
of  institutions  and  the  characteristics  of  their  per- 
sonnel account  for  institutionalism.  Although  so- 
cietally  unfortunate,  they  are  quite  natural.  Insti- 
tutions are  established  structures,  and  structures, 
in  order  to  endure,  must  become  stable  and  fairly 
rigid.  The  first  requirement  in  the  processes  of 
institutionalization  is  to  construct  and  standardize 
its  machinery  and  activity.  Institutions  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  past,  the  products  of  experience  and 
contrivance,  and  have  functioned  as  useful  instru- 


mentalities. Institutions  are  agents  of  control  and 
conservation,  bulwarks  against  disorder.  They  pre- 
serve the  conserving  pattern. 

Institutions  are  in  charge  of  administrators  who 
often  become  conservative,  even  reactionary .  Lead- 
ers and  administrators  often  become  comfortable, 
once  their  position  is  secure,  and  they  are  flattered 
by  their  own  pre-eminence.  They  also  tire  and  try 
to  avoid  new  and  complicating,  energy-requiring 
situations.  Hence,  they  attempt  to  routinize  their 
duties.  Furthermore,  old  men  usually  are  in  charge 
of  institutions;  and  old  men  are  invariably  con- 
servative. They  abide  by  their  earlier  judgments. 
The  outgrown  condition,  the  effete  thing,  escapes 
their  notice.  New  and  unfamiliar  procedures  are 
anathema.  Some  institutions  have  a  protected  posi- 
tion. They  safely  hide  behind  some  doctrine  of 
expediency,  some  generally  accepted  fiction  of  in- 
spiration, revelation,  or  unchallengeable  wisdom  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  some  time-honored  apology, 
some  major  social  fear,  some  vested  thoughtway, 
or  even  some  appealing  figure  of  speech.  Institu- 
tions engender  loyalty,  pride,  and  sentiment  which 
promote  their  longevity.  New  institutions  must  be 
made  out  of  old  materials. 

Waned  Societal  Effects  of  Institutionalism.  Some 
of  the  more  important  effects  of  institutionalism 
follow. 

Persistence  of  Antiquated  Mechanisms  and 
Stupid  Routines.  Men  become  slaves  of  their  an- 
cestors' machines.  The  time  and  energy  of  the 
functionaries,  and  sometimes  of  the  personnel  as  a 
whole,  is  given  to  stupid  preoccupation  with  non- 
essential machinery  or  superficial  details.  There  is 
lack  of  vital  thought  and  energy  to  keep  the  social 
mechanism  pliant  to  its  task.  The  disease  is  to  be 
found  in  various  forms  in  the  church,  in  govern- 
ment, education,  industry,  and  the  so-called  "ser- 
vice" agencies.  The  personnel  drifts  into  a  perfunc- 
tory and  mechanical  way  of  doing  its  work;  the 
standardized  curriculum  of  the  school  or  college 
becomes  a  convention  and  then  a  tradition,  and 
the  teachers  tend  to  become  routinized  and  lose 
their  power  to  inspire;  the  religious  belief  is  crys- 
tallized into  a  creed  and  a  vast  organization,  and 
the  clergy  becomes  more  intent  on  ritual,  ortho- 
doxy, and  observation  of  creeds  and  forms  than  on 
kindling  religious  fervor. 

Not  only  does   age  ennoble   these   institutional 
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ways,  but  their  administration  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  self-perpetuating  boards  or  other  professional 
functionaries.  Thereby  an  inertia  sets  in  which 
maintains  them  far  beyond  their  legitimate  time. 

Restraint  of  Individual  and  Group  Activity. 
The  set  patterns  establish  limits  and  tend  to  dis- 
courage or  even  inhibit  further  learning  and  ex- 
perimentation. Frustrations  and  repressions  galore 
are  developed,  individuality  is  suppressed,  and  the 
energies  of  human  beings  are  repressed  or  misdi- 
rected. The  dynamic  spirit  of  the  group  is  also 
crushed. 

Institutions  as  Ends  in  Themselves.  Institu- 
tions tend  to  develop  a  sanctity  and  an  inherent 
infallibility  which  causes  them  to  become  ends  in 
themselves  and  above  criticism.  The  institutional 
personnel  has  become  a  more  or  less  self-sufficient 
in-group  and  conducts  the  institution  for  its  own 
sake  rather  than  for  its  social  function.  What  was 
developed  originally  as  a  means  is  still  cherished 
when  the  ends  have  been  secured  or  are  antiquated 
and  the  means  no  longer  necessary.  As  Cooley 
pointed  out  many  years  ago,  there  is  an  overem- 
phasis on  symbols,  not  as  embodiments  and  vehi- 
cles of  the  underlying  idea  and  purpose  of  the 
organization  or  institution,  but  as  objects  of  worth 
in  themselves,  as  substitutes  for  reality. 

Distortion  or  Loss  of  Function.  The  very 
stability  and  persistence  of  an  institution  may  re- 
sult in  its  conversion  to  uses  for  which  it  was 
never  intended.  Basic  aims  and  principles  may  in 
time  come  to  be  sacrificed,  as  when  a  church 
founded  to  promote  unity  and  catholicity  becomes 
extremely  sectarian  and  bigoted,  or  a  political  party 
dedicated  to  personal  freedom  and  equality  be- 
comes the  champion  of  special  interests. 

Vestigial  Characteristics  of  Institutions.  In- 
stitutions are  likely  to  have  forms  left  over  from 
earlier  days.  Such  institutional  forms  are  often 
quite  ineffective  in  satisfying  existing  needs.  Their 
current  existence  is  an  anomaly.  Vestiges  are  likely 
to,  and  frequently  do,  become  seats  of  dangerous 
disease,  paralleling  in  this  respect  the  human  ver- 
miform appendix  and  the  tonsils.  Often,  a  dead 
or  nearly  dead  societal  carcass  is  lying  about  and 
an  array  of  essential  social  functions  are  being  con- 
ducted inadequately  or  not  at  all. 

Special  Danger  of  Bureaucracies.*    A  bureau- 

*For  treatment  of  the  nature  of  bureaucracies,  see 
Chap.  11. 


cracy  sets  an  exaggerated  value  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  institutional  scheme  of  which  it  is  the 
guardian.  The  individual  member  of  the  bureau- 
cracy magnifies  his  own  function  and  is  jealous  of 
any  encroachments.  There  is  often  an  unchallenged 
insistence  upon  punctilious  adherence  to  formal- 
ized procedures  and  mechanical  regulations,  result- 
ing in  the  subdiseases  of  routinization ,  ritualism, 
and  rule  by  rote.  Experiment  and  innovation  are 
complacently  rejected.  The  personnel  is  often  over- 
trained for  minute  jobs  and  incapable  of  being 
transferred.  Seniority  is  given  priority,  and  correct- 
ness is  more  esteemed  than  ability,  while  responsi- 
bility is  shunned.  The  public,  for  whose  benefit 
the  organization  exists,  is  regarded  as  a  nuisance 
which  ought  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  personnel.  The  organization  tends 
to  grow  stereotyped,  inflexible,  and  mechanical. 
(17;  18;  20,  pp.  362-366;  21;  22;  23) 


Some  Special  Diseases  of  Ossification 

Ossified  structures,  especially  institutional  organi- 
zations, are  prone  to  develop  defunctionalizing 
diseases,  such  as  the  following: 

Institutional  Separatism.  An  accompaniment  of 
institutionalism,  and  in  some  instances  a  result  of 
it,  is  what  has  been  termed  "institutional  sepa- 
ratism." (15,  pp.  430-437)  This  process  has  separa- 
tive and  decadence-producing,  as  well  as  ossifying, 
effects.  There  is  a  disposition  of  institutions  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  both  independent  of  the  com- 
munities for  which  they  exist  and  as  separate  and 
apart  from  each  other.  This  develops  from  the 
tendency  of  every  institution  to  become  an  end  in 
itself.  Its  functionaries  act  as  if  this  were  so. 

Only  in  times  of  crisis  do  leaders  of  business, 
religion,  social  work,  political  bodies,  recreation 
and  other  institutions  come  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  shaping  community  policies. 
In  universities  there  is  the  temptation  for  each 
department  to  operate  as  a  separate  administrative 
unit  on  its  own  jealously  guarded  budget,  adhering 
religiously  to  its  own  curriculum,  and  insistently 
maintaining  the  reputed  distinctiveness,  and  pos- 
sibly the  superiority  and  indispensability,  of  its 
field  and  subject  matter.  The  personnel  of  institu- 
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tional  organizations  refuse  to  face  unitedly  the  fact 
that  they  are  fantastically  interwoven. 

Social — Especially  Institutional — Lag.  Cultural 
lag  as  related  to  cultural  processes  was  discussed 
in  Chapter  6.  A  phase  of  this  is  social  organiza- 
tional lag,  which  is  the  relative  ossification  of  some 
structural  part  of  society  as  compared  with  other 
parts  that  have  been  more  or  less  prompt  in  their 
structural  and  functional  adjustment  to  the  chang- 
ing society.  Some  part  has  remained  more  or  less 
static  in  spite  of  the  dynamic  demands  upon  it. 
The  parts  changing  slowly  lag  behind  the  others. 
Since  all  parts  of  a  society  are  interlaced  and  func- 
tionally interdependent,  this  lag  and  relative  im- 
mobility of  some  parts  produces  stresses  and  strains 
and  overloading  in  the  closely  related  parts  of  the 
web. 

This  tendency  may  take  several  forms.  Certain 
parts  of  the  institution  may  lag  with  respect  to 
other  parts.  Thus,  the  code  may  persist,  in  all  its 
sanctity,  but  the  practice  may  change.  Certain  in- 
stitutions may  lag  as  compared  with  others  that  are 
vitally  interdependent.  There  is  a  dangerous  lag 
today  between  ethical,  political,  and  religious  insti- 
tutions as  they  are  related  to  intellectual,  scientific, 
economic,  and  technological  advances  of  present- 
day  society.  Politicians,  for  example,  are  full  of 
inertia  and  self-interest,  and  legislatures  are  slow 
to  provide  laws  for  soil  conservation  and  water 
control,  transportation  and  traffic  control,  new 
corporation  practices,  new  forms  or  technologies 
in  crime  and  in  anticipating  essential  public  works 
or  services  or  military  situations.  Such  lags  invite 
"harebrained,"  rushed,  inadequately  planned 
schemes  when  crisis  strikes. 

An  entire  organized  group  may  lag  behind  the 
rest  of  the  society  because  of  involuntary  or  self- 
imposed  isolation.  Some  sectarian  and  ethnic 
groups  are  in  part  illustrations.  Socially  they  are 
only  partial  participants,  not  carrying  their  load; 
they  persist  as  a  sort  of  vestigial  element  in  the 
body  politic. 

Reactionism.  Reactionism  is  the  converse  of 
radicalization,  which  is  a  premature  leap  into  the 
future.  Reactionism  is  a  nostalgic  disposition  and 
effort  to  leap  back  into  the  past.  It  seeks  a  rever- 
sion to,  and  a  renewing  of,  some  previously  current 
but  now  abandoned  mode  of  thought  and  system 


of  organization.  The  reactionary  fears  both  the 
future  and  the  present.  For  him  only  the  past  is 
safe.  He  yearns  for  the  ways  of  the  good  old  days 
in  moral  conduct,  business,  government,  art,  reli- 
gion! This  is  definite  evidence  of  ossification.  The 
reactionary  is  muddled  and  socially  illiterate.  The 
past  provides  lessons  for  those  who  read  it  aright, 
but  time  and  change  make  its  continued  existence 
impossible. 

Indifferentism.  Indifferentism  is  a  senile  disease 
of  social  structures  which  develops  when  the  en- 
trenched functionaries  of  a  social  agency,  neither 
subject  to  competition  among  themselves  nor  en- 
livened by  the  competition  of  similar  agencies,  lose 
their  zeal,  their  competency,  and  their  sense  of 
service  and  perform  merely  as  "chairwarmers." 
They  become  indifferent  to  their  functional  obli- 
gations to  the  organization's  constituency.  It  is  a 
disease  which  attacks  military  organizations  in 
peacetime.  Semipublic  and  public  agencies  which 
serve  the  ignorant  or  the  lowly  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  it.  Effete  churches,  universities,  and 
religious  orders  suffer  under  its  torpor.  (20,  pp. 
611-612) 

Absolutism.  The  disease  of  absolutism  is  closely 
related  to  both  indifferentism  and  obsolescence.  It 
comes  when  social  structures  are  absolved  from 
obedience  to  the  judgment  and  wishes  of  their 
time.  There  is  the  imperious  sway  of  archaic  needs 
and  principles.  Autonomous  corporations  and  self- 
constituted  and  self-perpetuating  boards  of  direc- 
tors or  administrators  and  controlling  cliques  can 
easily  produce  this  disease  for  their  organizations. 
A  particular  bias  becomes  a  basis  of  selection  of 
the  new  personnel,  and  the  bias  becomes  chronic. 
There  may  be  occasional  new  blood  but  not  new 
ideas  and  new  ways  based  on  study  and  experi- 
ment. An  ancient  outmoded  formula  is  perpetu- 
ated and  administered  absolutely  by  people  who 
are  "already  dead"  as  far  as  their  ability  to  make 
efficacious,  present-day,  societal  structural  and  func- 
tional appraisals  and  directives  is  concerned. 

Obsolescence.  Obsolescence  is  due  to  the  reten- 
tion of  old  and  outmoded  forms,  equipment,  and 
procedures  until  they  become  sanctuaries  of  anti- 
quity rather  than  contemporary,  dynamic,  operat- 
ing entities.  These  forms  constitute  "vestigial  re- 
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mains,"  which  time  and  changing  functions  have 
canceled,  and  which  at  best  are  useless  or  non- 
usable  and  at  worst  may  be  cancerous  growths. 
Obsolescence  is  the  sway  of  the  dead  hand,  to  use 
a  legal  term,  trying  to  operate  or  regulate  the 
present  according  to  the  will  and  ways  of  those 
long  since  dead.  It  is  often  found  in  wills  which 
set  up  endowment  funds  in  perpetuity.  There  are 
still  funds  accumulating  to  carry  on  services  for 
nonexistent  categories  of  recipients  simply  because 
no  legal  way  has  been  found  to  break  the  grip  of 
the  dead  hand.  For  example,  there  are  funds  to 
provide  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  American 
seamen  killed  fighting  the  Tripoli  pirates,  to  care 


for  old  fire  horses  and  stranded  migrants  moving 
westward  in  prairie  schooners,  and  so  on.  (20,  pp. 
614-619) 

We  have  examined  a  vast  array  of  destructuraliz- 
ing  and  defunctionalizing  processes,  all  of  which 
impair  the  operation  of  any  society  as  a  going 
concern.  No  society,  if  it  is  to  endure,  can  ignore 
them  or  leave  them  unchecked.  To  avoid  the  seri- 
ous consequences  of  these  processes  and  to  ensure 
adequate  and  satisfactory  functioning,  every  society 
has  an  equally  extensive  array  of  agencies  and  pro- 
cedures which  make  for  continuous  regulation, 
normalization,  and  reorganization.  The  examina- 
tion of  these  procedures  follows. 
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IN  PART  FOUR  we  learned  that  a  functioning 
society  must  have  adequate  structuralization  of 
its  constituent  members  into  groups,  associations, 
formal  organizations,  communities,  institutions, 
and  interdependently  differentiated  segments  and 
strata.  As  individuals  and  as  members  of  groups, 
human  beings  must  get  along  with  their  fellow 
men,  and  many  actions  and  relationships  must  be 
made  to  fit  into  some  kind  of  functioning  unity. 
Associated  individuals,  however,  do  not  play  their 
social  roles  with  equal  degrees  of  proficiency  and 
responsibility.  Shifting  of  relationship  and  power 


among  the  differentiated  and  stratified  elements  is 
continuous,  and  cultural  processes  constantly  pro- 
duce modifications  and  confusions  of  values, 
norms,  attitudes,  and  habits.  In  Part  Five  we  ex- 
amined the  various  separative,  oppositional,  deca- 
dence-causing, and  ossifying  processes  that  contin- 
ually produce  or  threaten  to  produce  some  degree 
of  destructuralization  and  defunctionalization. 

In  Part  Six  we  shall  examine  the  mechanisms 
and  processes  that  determine  normalization  and 
equilibrium.  Our  examinadon  will  begin  in  this 
chapter  with  social  order  and  social  control. 


Normalizing  and  Equilibrating  Mechanisms  and  Processes 

If  there  is  to  be  not  only  survival  but  also  indi-     must  be  continuously  and  persistently  countered. 


vidual  self-fulfillment,  adequate  group  life,  security 
and  certainty,  and  the  possibility  of  prosperity  and 
progress,  these  weaknesses  of  organizadon  and  the 
ever-present   tendencies    toward    disorganizadon 


This  counteracdon  is  the  function  of  the  normaliz- 
ing and  equilibrating  mechanisms  and  processes, 
for  they  regulate,  maintain,  restore,  reorganize, 
and,  in  certain  situadons,  reconstruct  essential  so- 
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rial  structures  and  functions.  They  grow  out  of  the 
fact  that  any  considerable  degree  of  fluctuation 
from  the  normal  or  the  adequate  threatens  the  sta- 
bility and  continuity  of  the  society  and  the  well- 
being  of  its  members.  Giddings's  example  from 
physiology  is  very  appropriate.  (10,  p.  207)  The 
temperature  of  the  healthy  human  body  fluctuates 
about  the  normal  98.6°  Fahrenheit.  When  the 
range  of  variation  is  considerably  widened  either 
below  or  above  the  normal,  it  means  that  a  serious 
state  of  shock  or  disease  exists.  Similarly,  there  is  a 
certain  "98.6°"  of  order,  maintenance,  restoration, 
and  construction— in  brief,  of  function— from  which 
a  community  or  society  cannot  widely  depart  with- 
out suffering  "ill-health."  As  Giddings  pointed  out 
(10,  p.  201),  if  society  is  to  survive,  it  cannot 
withstand  very  wide  variations  or  deviations  of  in- 
dividual or  group  behavior.  It  cannot  allow  indi- 
viduals or  groups  to  fall  too  far  short  of  behavior 
essential  to  order  and  operation.  Equilibrium  must 
be  perpetually  restored.  Every  fairly  healthy  so- 
ciety, therefore,  is  a  dynamic,  moving,  flowing 
equilibrium  of  processes  of  organization,  disorgani- 
zation, and  reorganization. 

The   task   of  maintaining  this   equilibrium    in- 
volves two  related  conceptual  fields,  namely,  social 


order  and  social  control.  Social  order  comprises 
the  norms  of  harmonious  relations  between  the 
individuals  or  parts  of  a  community  or  society, 
that  is,  the  norms  of  conformity  of  behavior  and 
functional  adjustment.  Social  control  refers  to  the 
congeries  of  mechanisms  and  processes  whereby 
society  as  a  living  thing  resists  deflection  and 
controls  variations  from  itself.  Factors  which  pro- 
duce "high  social  temperature"  must  be  regulated, 
reduced,  corrected,  or  otherwise  adjusted.  Where 
there  is  "low  social  temperature,"  there  must  be 
boosting  and  restoration.  Always  there  must  be 
inculcation  and  discipline. 

In  all  societies  the  social  control  is  continuously 
in  operation.  By  means  of  the  controls  the  behavior 
of  individuals  and  groups  is  regulated  and  stand- 
ardized in  the  interests  of  social  order  and  effi- 
ciency; a  sufficient  degree  of  physical,  psychologi- 
cal, and  social  maintenance  is  provided  for; 
procedures  and  mediums  of  accommodation  and 
equalization  exist;  reformation,  reorganization,  and 
construction  are  being  carried  on  continually  in 
some  instances  and  recurrently  at  certain  times  and 
under  certain  conditions  in  other  instances.  The 
concepts  of  social  order  and  social  control  will  be 
examined  in  the  next  two  sections. 


Social  Order 


There  is  no  absolute  social  order.  There  exists  in 
any  society  a  zone  of  toleration  and  permissibility 
of  variation,  schism,  opposition,  individualism,  anti- 
sociality,  lack  of  participation  and  responsibility, 
and  relative  inefficiency  and  inadequacy  of  func- 
tion. A  fairly  normal  society  is  a  "flexible"  society. 
(1,  pp.  497-498)  Nevertheless,  no  society  can  have 
its  constituent  elements  working  at  cross-purposes 
beyond  these  limits  or  have  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  inefficiency,  waste,  friction,  or  lag  in  its 
operation  or  of  stalemate  or  disorder  among  its 
diverse  and  often  antagonistic  individuals  or 
groups. 

Social  order  is  that  indispensable  and  crucial 
harmonization,  coordination,  and  correlation  of  in- 
teractions wherever  and  whenever  two  or  more 
persons  are  trying  to  live  together.  No  combination 
or  plurality  of  human  beings  can  persist  without 
mutual  adjustment,  good  conduct,  social  peace  and 
constructive  action.  Order  is  the  first  requirement, 


the  life  necessity,  of  the  diverse,  specialized,  inter- 
related activities  of  men.  To  have  this  order,  there 
must  be  an  organization  of  requirements  for  social 
living,  both  within  and  between  the  groupings  of 
men.  As  Maclver  puts  it,  there  must  be  a  "firma- 
ment of  order."  (35,  p.  75) 


Individual  Factors  Affecting  Social  Order 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  variations 
exist  among  individuals  because  of  biological  and 
psychological  differences.  Peculiarities  of  cultural 
background  and  training  produce  differences  and 
create  possibilides  for  irritation  and  opposition. 
Inequalities  of  wealth,  income,  education,  and 
other  affectors  of  social  position  produce  jealousy 
and  dissension.  It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that 
individuals  differ  enormously  in  their  capacities  to 
understand  social  requirements  in  social  situations 
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of  different  levels  of  social  and  cultural  complexity, 
in  their  sense  of  responsibility,  and  in  their  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  participate  in  a  societally  ade- 
quate manner. 

There  are  always  persons  who  do  not  hold  up 
their  end  of  necessary  joint  undertakings  which 
benefit  all.  There  are  the  socially  ignorant  and  the 
socially  infantile  who  are  unconscious  of,  or  im- 
mune to,  any  conception  of  their  social  obligations 
and  responsibilities  and  some  who  are  callously 
indifferent  and  inconsiderate.  Many  people  are 
egoistic  and  selfish,  even  brutal,  as  they  compete 
with  their  associates,  and  some— moral  idiots  and 
lunatics— are  downright  predatory  and  criminal  in 
their  behavior  toward  others.  There  are  always 
persons  ready  to  commit  social  sabotage.  Still 
others  spend  much  of  their  time  and  energy  in  a 
persistent  endeavor  to  "get  even,"  to  retaliate,  to 
block  and  destroy  others  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  jealousy  or  to  release  the  hate  they  feel. 

Sects,  cliques,  minorities,  and  other  special-inter- 
est groups  may  pursue  their  own  distinct  and 
often  conflicting  desires  and  objectives  in  buccaneer 
fashion.  Routineers  try  to  prevent  necessary  social 
change,  and  innovators  sometimes  bring  on  change 
prematurely.  Because  modern  societies  are  vast  and 
complicated,  even  the  best  intentioned  and  most 
socially  minded  are  sometimes  unable  to  compre- 
hend and  perform  their  parts  in  an  accurate  and 
timely  manner. 


Social  Conditions  and  Social  Changes 

Contemporary  social  conditions  and  changes 
make  more  pointed  and  more  difficult  the  problem 
of  social  order.  We  have  already  examined  the  so- 
cial complications  produced  by  physical  and  social 
mobility,  by  technological  changes  in  a  "mass" 
society,  by  the  increasing  impersonality  of  relation- 
ships, by  the  division  of  labor  and  social  stratifi- 
cation. Our  society  is  also  characterized  by  the 
accelerated  appearance  of  new  knowledge.  New 
knowledge  tends  to  make  much  old  knowledge 
uncouth  and  useless,  and  invariably,  if  it  is  to  be 
utilized,  it  requires  new  ways  of  life.  For  example, 
the  germ  theory  of  diseases,  the  new  light  on  hu- 
man heredity,  the  new  views  regarding  the  utiliza- 
tion and  conservation  of  natural  resources,  the 
knowledge  of  conditions  conducive  to  mental,  and 
other  developments,  have  thrust  a  host  of  impera- 


tive individual,  informal,  and  organized  group 
responsibilities  and  functions  upon  us.  Yet,  we  lack 
the  imagination,  the  social  intelligence  and  will, 
and  the  cooperative  organization  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  Where  there  should  be  orderly,  concerted 
action,  there  is  disfunction,  frustration,  and  con- 
fusion. 

These  personal  and  social  factors  making  for 
social  disorder  underscore  the  importance  of  social 
order. 


Some  Implications  of  Social  Order 

What  specifically  do  socially  informed  citizens 
and  social  scientists  have  in  mind  when  they  are 
trying  to  determine  the  substance  of  social  order. 
That  is,  what  does  social  order  actually  consist  of? 
Some  of  the  more  important  implications  of  social 
order  are  the  following: 

1.  An  enforced  absence  of  discord,  disorder,  con- 
flict, and  the  maximum  possible  freedom  from 
exploitive  or  predatory  behavior.  Men  must  be  able 
to  assume  that  others  will  commit  no  intentional 
aggressions  upon  them. 

2.  The  development  of,  and  the  conformity  to 
or  compliance  with,  established  standards  and  pat- 
terns of  cooperative  relationships  which  are  ac- 
cepted by  most  of  the  associated  human  beings. 
Mankind  needs  patterns  for  joint  living,  not  only 
in  relationships  with  those  who  are  unlike  and 
who  are  disliked,  but  also  in  order  to  live  with 
those  like  them  and  whom  they  love. 

3.  The  organizations,  customs,  institutions,  bod- 
ies of  ideas  and  values,  and  patterns  must  be  com- 
paratively stable  and  orderly  and  consistent  in 
relation  to  each  other. 

4.  The  individuals,  regardless  of  personal  inclina- 
tion or  social  position  are  actually  and  in  large 
measure  participating  in  behavior  in  all  pertinent 
and  continuous  or  recurrent  social  situations  which 
produces  harmony,  coordination,  and  cooperation 
essential  to  satisfactory  living  together.  This  in- 
volves both  constraint  of  some  behavior  and  elicit- 
ing of  other  types.  There  is  always  some  curtail- 
ment of  liberty,  not  to  mention  prohibition  of 
license  as  well  as  encouragement  of  and  insistence 
upon  positive  action. 

5.  The  careful  and  effective  observation  of  un- 
avoidable and  essential  precedences  and  degrees  of 
subordination  among  diverse  and  discrete  individ- 
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uals  and  groups— xhz  "pattern  of  distinction"  and 
the  "social  pecking  order"— inherent  in  all  success- 
ful organization  of  function. 

6.  The  necessary  enforcing  authority  prevails, 
which  is  usually  a  matter  of  gradations  and  de- 
grees, differing  in  source,  amount,  and  kind  for  the 
different  types  of  relationships. 

7.  As  significant  as  any  other  feature  of  this 
ordering  is  the  fact  that  the  standardized  and  co- 
ordinated conduct,  which  is  channelized,  directed, 
and  enforced  by  the  various  established  social 
processes,  mechanisms,  and  pressures,  becomes  so 
regular  that  it  makes  possible  not  only  the  pre- 
scription but  also  the  expectation  and  prediction  of 
essential,  desirable,  or  satisfactory  behavior  of  the 
vast  proportion  of  persons  in  any  given,  more  or 
less  current  social  situation.  Every  relationship 
must  be  ordered  and   standardized  so  that  indi- 


vidual caprice  and  variation  in  interpretation  and 
procedure  are  limited  or  eliminated  to  the  extent 
that  general  uniformity  and  dependability  of  be- 
havior can  be  anticipated  and  predicted. 

There  can  be  no  order  without  a  system  of  ex- 
pectations; without  this  individual  or  social  life 
would  be  impossible.  Men  must  be  able  to  assume 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  some  course  of 
conduct  will  act  with  due  care  not  to  cast  the  risk 
of  injury  upon  others.  This  predictability  of  so- 
cially adequate  behavior  of  other  persons  has  the 
additional  advantage  that  it  makes  it  possible  for 
each  person  to  plan  his  own  conduct  in  view  of 
the  probable  reactions  of  other  people  under  pre- 
scribed circumstances,  thus  producing  not  only 
general  order,  but  more  secure,  more  satisfying 
living  for  everyone.  Such  social  order  comes  about 
by  means  of  social  control. 


Nature  and  Significance  of  Social  Control 


"Control  in  its  broadest  sense  may  be  defined  as 
anything  that  exercises  a  modifying  influence  on 
anything  else."  (6,  p.  207)  In  this  sense  the  whole 
range  of  the  universe  constitutes  an  unbroken 
series  of  controls,  for  everything  in  it  is  affected 
in  some  manner  and  degree  by  every  other  part. 
All  going  concerns,  whether  physical,  biological, 
or  human,  are  characterized  by  order.  Whenever 
there  is  order  there  is  control.  The  orderliness  we 
find  in  the  physical  universe  is  due  to  physical 
forces  establishing  a  continuous  equilibrium.  Such 
social  order  as  we  find  in  animal  groups  below  the 
human  level  is  largely  automatic— almost  entirely 
an  outcome  of  the  controls  exercised  by  geographi- 
cal conditions,  biological  constitution,  and  the  com- 
mon instincts  of  the  species. 

The  concept  of  control  is  fundamental  to  an 
interpretation  of  the  life  of  every  individual  as  well 
as  the  functioning  of  every  society.  As  individuals 
we  are  not  as  "free"  as  we  think.  We  are  not 
physically  free,  since  physical  forces  and  processes 
limit  us;  we  are  not  psychically  free  inasmuch  as 
determining  factors  within  and  conditioning  fac- 
tors without  are  continually  directing  us;  we  are 
not  culturally  free,  since  from  the  moment  of  birth 
we  live  in  the  culture  box  of  our  own  area  and 
era.  We  are  only  morally  free  within  the  limits  of 
choice  established  by  all  of  our  environments. 


Social  order  is  a  result  of  social  control;  con- 
versely, social  control  is  concerned  fundamentally 
with  problems  of  orderliness— problems  of  the 
regularity  of  behavior,  of  maintenance,  of  equili- 
bration of  societal  elements.  As  such  social  control 
in  all  its  multiform  aspects  is  one  of  the  central 
and  strategic  features  of  any  meaningful  analysis 
of  human  society  as  a  "going  concern." 


Meaning  of  Social  Control 

When  we  think  of  social  control  we  mean  the 
way  social  power  and  social  influence  function  to 
regulate,  direct,  adjust,  and  organize  the  social 
conduct  of  individuals  and  groups.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  comprehension  and  analysis  of  needs  of 
human  associative  living,  with  the  establishment 
of  appropriate  ends  and  criteria  of  such  living, 
with  the  operation  of  the  various  essential  proc- 
esses, procedures,  techniques  and  programs,  and 
with  the  social  instrumentalities  for  bringing  about 
—by  suggestion,  instruction,  persuasion,  or  com- 
pulsion—prescribed and  expected  actions  and  oper- 
ations, or  prohibiting,  constraining,  or  preventing 
unsocial  or  anti-social  or  otherwise  unwanted  be- 
havior. Social  control  is  a  matter  of  both  "musts" 
and  "must  nots."  In  social  control  there  is  always 
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social  interaction,  there  is  always  "causality"  and 
"consequence";  there  is  always  the  action  of  societal 
units,  individual  or  group,  to  influence  or  manipu- 
late. (5). 


Social  Control — a  Human  Construct 

Social  order  and  social  control  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted.  They  do  not  come  from  some  mysteri- 
ous cosmic  mechanism;  knowledge  of,  and  moti- 
vation to,  orderly  patterned  social  action  are  not 
inherited  biologically,  nor  do  the  processes  of  social 
control  operate  automatically.  Social  order  must  be 
achieved  by  man.  (8)  Control  in  human  societies 
is  a  discovery.  It  is  purposive  and  requires  con- 
trivance and  effort  and  to  be  conducted  and  con- 
tinuously maintained.  In  other  words,  social  order 
is  mainly  a  man-made  condition,  and  social  control 
is  a  set  of  man-made  operations  and  mediums. 
The  mediums  take  the  form  of  common  obligatory 
norms  and  usages  which  define  the  relations  of 
persons  to  each  other  in  all  manner  of  social  rela- 
tionships, of  persons  to  important  things,  such  as 
in  the  case  of  property  controls,  of  persons  to  ideas, 
beliefs,  and  ideologies,  as  in  the  case  of  religion. 

The  established  order  and  the  effecting  controls 
may,  in  some  respects,  be  a  result  of  ages  of  trial 
and  error,  random  observation  regarding  social  ex- 
perience, bungling  and  hit-or-miss  devising;  they 
may  occasionally— increasingly  today  in  some  de- 
partments of  life— reflect  expeditious,  deliberately 
devised,  inaugurated,  and  administered  procedures 
and  instrumentalities.  But  always  social  order  and 
social  control  are  artificed  in  large  degree;  they  are 
a  matter  of  directive  and  regulative  actions,  rather 
than  of  automatic,  nature-given  mechanism. 

A  Guide  to  Human  Behavior.  Effective  social 
control  is  a  guide  to  human  behavior  and  gives 
direction  to  it.  Without  it,  community  living  would 
be  impossible,  because  each  person  would  do  what 
he  wanted  to  do  at  will,  without  regard  to  other 
people  or  their  desires.  People  do  not  respond  to 
stimuli  willy-nilly.  Their  responses  are  usually 
channelized  and  expressed  in  terms  of  prevailing 
standards  and  according  to  current  processes.  Social 
control  tells  each  person  when  and  how  he  is  ex- 
pected to  act  in  almost  every  social  situation.  Be- 
havior of  all  members  of  the  entire  society  must 


be  controlled  not  only  along  lines  essential  to  peace 
and  order,  but  within  associations,  including  the 
great  formal,  operative  organizations,  where  be- 
havior of  all  members  must  be  kept  in  line  with 
the  objectives  and  operative  principles  of  the  par- 
ticular association  if  the  basic  functions  are  to  be 
performed. 

A  System  of  Conduct.  So  complicated  and  fun- 
damental is  the  problem  of  social  order  that  even 
agreeable,  socially  well-intentioned  persons  need  a 
system  of  social  control  to  live  by.  If  every  indi- 
vidual loved  his  neighbor  as  himself  and  con- 
scientiously observed  the  Golden  Rule,  there  would 
still  be  necessity  for  a  central  controlling  system. 
Two  friends  cannot  go  through  the  same  door, 
cannot  share  in  the  same  meal,  or  participate  de- 
cently in  the  same  conversation  (to  keep  matters 
on  a  simple  plane)  without  established  and  stand- 
ardized, informal  or  formal  principles  of  prece- 
dence and  procedure.  An  assembly  of  ministers  or 
a  sorority  of  college  girls  in  chapter  meeting  must 
conduct  its  affairs  by  means  of  Robert's  "Rules 
of  Order,"  regardless  of  the  universal,  reciprocal 
love  prevailing.  Intelligent  and  understanding  peo- 
ple generally  need  the  assistance  of  regulative 
agencies.  We  all  have  to  do  or  should  do  a  certain 
amount  of  thinking  in  every  social  situation  and 
relationship,  but  by  ourselves,  however  well  in- 
formed, motivated,  and  self-controlled,  we  cannot 
establish  a  universal  pattern  of  action  each  time; 
there  must  be  standardized,  tested,  and  widely 
accepted  procedures  for  action  in  the  various  typi- 
cal social  situations. 

Thus,  organized  social  control  is  necessary,  not 
simply  as  the  major  set  of  devices  and  procedures 
for  order  in  the  society,  not  simply  as  an  assurance 
of  stability,  solidarity,  and  continuance;  but  also  as 
a  means  of  preserving  the  well-being  of  every  indi- 
vidual constituent  of  that  society.  This  point  has 
been  well  developed  by  Landis.  (14)  He  indicates 
that  the  individual  develops  a  system  of  patterned 
behavior  and  an  integrated  personality  only  to  the 
extent  that  he  absorbs  the  patterns  of  an  orderly, 
organized  social  environment.  If  he  does  not,  he  is 
a  misfit  in  the  social  whole,  a  creature  of  abnormal 
stresses  and  strains.  The  social  control  system  gives 
him  an  established  frame  of  living,  including  so- 
cialized and  moralized  attitudes,  consistent  habits, 
and  socially  cultivated  norms  for  his  roles,  his 
status,  and  other  modes  of  life  within  his  groups. 
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Social  Organization  as  the  Basic 
Orientation  for  Order  and  Control 

Thus  far  the  nature,  significance,  and  processes 
of  social  organization  have  been  examined  in  rela- 
tion to  the  over-all  structuralization  of  human 
society.*  Now  let  us  consider  the  relationship 
of  social  organization  to  the  actuality  of  social 
order.  Social  organization  is  of  special  concern, 
since  it  constitutes  the  more  or  less  established 
and  formalized  machinery  in  which  people  live 
their  socially  ordered  and  controlled  daily  lives.  In 
fact,  social  organization  and  social  order  are  inex- 
tricably related  and  supplement  each  other.  Each 
implies  the  substantial  existence  of  the  other.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  social  order  without  organiza- 
tion for  that  purpose.  It  is  equally  unthinkable  to 
organize   associated   human   beings,   that   is,  have 


effective  functional  structurings,  unless  these  are 
ordered  and  controlled  within  the  groupings  them- 
selves and  among  and  between  them. 

For  social  organization,  among  other  things, 
means  that  some  sort  of  continuous  and  functional 
ordering  arrangement  or  patterning  exists  in  the 
world  of  associated  men.  The  different  parts  of 
human  society  are  in  a  state  of  articulation,  inte- 
gration, stabilization  and  equilibrium.  In  order  that 
this  may  be  possible,  behavior  is  organized  and 
standardized,  and  the  requirements  of  essential 
behavior  are  enforced  in  all  the  significant  contacts, 
relationships,  and  activities  of  social  life.  Thus, 
through  the  organizational  framework  unity  is 
achieved  among  the  discrete  units  within  groups 
and  between  diverse  groups;  they  behave  in  a 
manner  expected  of  them  and  are  enabled  to  act 
purposively  and  concertedly. 


Aspects  of  Social  Control 


Although  a  system  of  social  control  exists  to 
maintain  order,  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
exercised  vary  widely,  and  great  variations  and 
ranges  exist  among  the  processes  and  instrumen- 
talities, especially  with  respect  to  the  consciousness 
of  intent,  the  play  of  personal  and  impersonal  ele- 
ments, the  amount  of  social  organization  that  is 
involved,  the  amount  of  social  force  used,  the 
positive  or  negative  nature  of  the  controls,  and  the 
social  objectives  of  the  controllers.  If  the  function- 
ing of  the  social-control  system  is  to  be  understood, 
the  processes  and  instrumentalities  must  be  com- 
prehended at  least  in  their  elementary  aspects. 
Unavoidably  there  will  be  some  overlapping  of 
concepts  in  such  an  examination. f 


Range  of  Consciousness  of  Intention 

The  great  array  of  social  controls  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  general  categories  and  dichotomies  from 

•See  Chap.  10. 

tl  am  obligated  for  some  of  the  concepts  presented  be- 
low in  modified  form  to  an  unpublished  prospectus  on 
social-control  systems  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Paul  Meadows. 
He  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  uses  made  of  his 
materials. 


the  point  of  view  of  the  degree  of  individual  and 
societal  consciousness  that  enters  into  their  op- 
eration. 

Unconscious  Control.  Some  of  the  control  at  the 
human-social  level  is  a  matter  of  random  diffusion 
of,  and  spontaneous  response  to,  stimuli  emanating 
from  fellow  men,  individually  and  collectively,  past 
and  present.  Much  behavior  of  the  random  sug- 
gestion-imitation variety  is  of  this  sort.  Perhaps  the 
most  elemental  control  is  that  exercised  by  the  play 
of  suggestion  under  the  influence  of  instincts  (fear 
or  hunger,  for  example)  and  evidenced  in  such 
rapport  and  uniform  collective  action  as  the  "mill- 
ing of  the  herd"  in  the  form  of  crowd  and  mob 
phenomena  and  much  of  the  behavior  due  to  the 
submission  to,  and  participation  in,  crazes  and 
manias. 

Many  of  the  instrumentalities  of  control  create 
a  persistent  "atmosphere"  of  control  and  dominate 
the  controlled  in  a  manner  which  is  largely  uncon- 
scious because  they  have  been  conditioned  to  them. 
In  large  measure  this  is  true  of  control  by  folk- 
ways, customs,  traditions,  conventions,  revelations, 
the  moral  codes,  and  even  much  of  the  control 
exercised  by  the  long-standing  deeply  seated  insti- 
tutions. Here  the  control,  though  effective,  is  casual 
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and  without  the  intervention  of  invention,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  sources  of  stimulus  or  in  the 
compliant  behavior  of  the  controllers. 

Conscious  Control.  Other  controls  are  intended 
as  such  by  the  individuals  or  social  groups  manipu- 
lating them;  they  have  specific  conformity-produc- 
ing objectives.  The  controllees  also  are  mostly 
conscious  of  wanting  to  conform  or  of  being  re- 
quired to  conform  to  their  requirements.  Notable 
examples  are  conformity  to  fads  (by  some— pos- 
sibly the  soft-headed)  and  to  fashions  (by  most 
eventually),  both  of  which  are  largely  fostered  and 
manipulated  with  deliberate  intent  nowadays,  the 
conformity  to  the  dictates  of  group  or  public  opin- 
ion, to  advertising  with  its  conscious  omnipresent 
and  insistent  pressure,  to  organized  propaganda,  to 
the  laws  of  legislative  bodies  and  the  decrees  of 
courts  and  administrative  bodies,  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  organizations  of  which  we  are 
members,  involuntarily  and  voluntarily,  and  to 
many  of  the  chartered  and  enforced  requirements 
of  the  institution,  especially  those  that  have  come 
into  being  to  meet  recent  and  present  needs,  wants, 
and  interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the  com- 
munity. 


Personal  and  Impersonal  Control 

Control  ranges  from  the  personal,  through  the 
mainly  impersonal,  to  the  completely  impersonal. 

Personal  Control.  Some  control  is  seated  in,  and 
exercised  by,  persons  both  living  and  dead.  The 
obvious  dead  personal  controllers  are  great  rulers, 
heroes,  reformers,  idealists,  deliverers,  and  so  on— 
those  of  whom  ideologies,  associations,  and  insti- 
tutions are  sometimes  "lengthened  shadows"— who 
have  influence  on  considerable  portions  of  a  so- 
ciety. There  are  also  others,  such  as  ancestors,  that 
are  of  special  significance  to  smaller  groups.  At 
any  given  time  there  is  much  control  of  both  large 
and  small  groups  by  living  persons— leaders  and 
misleaders,  organizational  officials,  persons  of  high 
class  status,  parents,  persons  with  the  prestige  of 
age  or  learning,  and  so  on.  They  exercise  this 
control  through  their  immediate  or  their  visualized 
presence  and  actions. 


Group  Control.  Both  primary  and  secondary 
groups  as  collectivities  exercise  controls  over  the 
individuals  composing  them.  Persons  and  lesser 
groups  feel  the  weight  of  the  control  exercised 
by  the  neighborhood  or  the  larger  community 
through  its  action,  whereas  groups  which  are  or- 
ganizations with  specific  purposes— recreational,  re- 
ligious, political,  military,  professional,  economic, 
civic— have  more  clearly  defined  control  over  their 
constituent  elements. 

Situational  Control.  Various  social  situations  re- 
quire uniformities  of  behavior  because  they  are 
recurrent  phenomena  and  have  developed  patterns 
of  behavior  through  long  historical  experience  or 
because  they  have  a  peculiarly  inherent,  possibly 
momentary,  character.  The  situations  presided  over 
by  familial,  political,  or  religious  institutions  are 
examples  of  this  kind  of  control,  as  are  those  gov- 
erned by  conventional  requirements,  contractual 
regulations  or  class  or  caste  relations,  celebrations, 
socioeconomic  activities,  and  so  on. 


Formal  and  Informal  Processes 
and  Instruments 

When  control  agencies  and  the  processes  related 
to  them  are  examined  as  to  degree  of  organization, 
they  are  usually  placed  in  one  of  two  major  cate- 
gories, which  are  distinguished  by  informal  and 
unorganized  controls  and  by  organized  and  formal 
controls  respectively.  It  might  be  more  accurate, 
however,  to  point  out  that  they  range  along  a  con- 
tinuum of  formality  and  organization  with  com- 
pletely informal  and  noninstitutionalized  controls 
at  one  extreme  and  highly  formalized,  institution- 
alized controls  at  the  other.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  every  society  institutionalizes,  or  incor- 
porates into  its  institutions,  the  procedures  and 
agencies  essential  to  the  ordering  of  the  supremely 
important  continuous  or  recurrent  social  relation- 
ships and  situations.  This  range  usually  also  in- 
volves degree  of  intention  as  discussed  above. 

Unorganized  and  Noninstitutionalized  Controls. 

In  themselves,  the  unorganized  and  noninstitution- 
alized controls  may  range  from  the  utterly  informal 
and  implicit  to  those  having  an  element  of  con- 
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sciousness  in  their  formulation  and  utilization  but 
showing  no  social  organization.  These  are  all  rather 
elementary  controls  and  include,  as  examples,  the 
imitation  of  parents  and  other  adults  by  children 
as  they  engage  in  ordered  social  behavior  and  such 
other  spontaneous  personal-influencing  actions  as 
ridicule,  gossip,  name-calling,  praising  and  blam- 
ing, and  so  on;  illusions  and  belief  in  luck,  magic, 
and  other  supernatural  sanctions;  and  the  milling 
control  formed  in  crowds  and  mobs. 

Unorganized  Subinstitutional  Sociocultural  Con- 
trols. These  controls  are  deep-seated  cultural 
structures  that  have  accumulated  through  time  and 
experience  and  are  perpetuated  and  emphasized 
because  of  their  efficacy  as  control  mediums.  But 
they  are  only  incipiently  institutional.  Many  of 
them  are  the  bases  of  institutional  controls  and 
supplement  the  institutions,  but  they  are  mainly 
subinstitutional  in  character.  Legends,  myths,  dog- 
mas, parables,  admonitions,  aphorisms,  and  prov- 
erbs belong  to  this  group,  but  the  most  distinctive 
examples  are  the  folkways,  traditions,  customs, 
conventions,  including  etiquette,  the  technicways, 
the  mores,  and  all  other  unwritten  laws. 

Institutional  Controls.  The  great  battery  of  so- 
cial devices  contrived  and  organized  through  time 
to  establish  and  maintain  social  order  and  opera- 
tion in  every  major  department  of  social  life  com- 
prise the  institutional  controls.  Their  very  raison 
d'etre  is  the  establishment  of  standardized,  univer- 
sal charters  of  action,  based  on  imperative  moral 
and  utilitarian  considerations  and  supported  by 
general  consensus.  The  controls  have  related  pur- 
posive associations,  including  special  functionaries 
vested  with  authoritative  power  and  in  many  in- 
stances administrative  officers  obligated  to  carry 
out  the  regulative  and  maintenance  objectives. 

Institutional  controls  also  have  time-tried  sym- 
bolic elements,  including  ceremony  and  ritual,  and 
the  physical  equipment  essential  to  their  function- 
ing. Notable,  of  course,  are  the  matrimonial  and 
familial  institutions,  the  educational  institutions, 
the  economic  institutions,  the  ethical-religious  in- 
stitutions, and  especially  the  political  institutions 
which  have  their  own  distinctive  domain,  but  also 
exercise  a  final  supporting  and  enforcing  influence 
upon  all  the  others.  The  state,  the  supreme  institu- 
tionalized organization,  establishes  laws,  constitu- 


tional, statute,  judicial,  and  administrative,  and 
has  organized  police  power  and  the  essential  forms 
of  administrative  machinery  to  enforce  them.  These 
have  been  discussed  above  as  social  structures  and 
will  be  occasionally  referred  to  below  with  respect 
to  their  regulative  and  maintenance  functions. 


Range  of  Force 

By  force  is  meant  the  application  of  constraint 
or  compulsion,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  yield  or 
comply.  Force  means  the  reduction,  or  limitation, 
or  closure,  or  even  total  elimination  of  alternatives. 
(27,  p.  733)  The  means  of  control  range  from 
those  that  function  with  almost  imperceptible  force 
to  those  where  the  threat  and  actuality  of  overt 
societal  constraint  is  omnipresent  and  omnipotent. 
Only  the  extremes  will  be  discussed. 

Barely  Perceptible  Force.  In  some  situations  no 
particular  force  or  pressure,  either  physical  or  psy- 
chical, is  left.  The  control  is  by  suggestion  in  a 
given  social  situation  with  symbols  of  an  incidental 
gestural  or  verbal  nature  as  the  cues  to  compliant 
behavior.  The  reactions  are  largely  spontaneous  or 
imitative.  A  man  sees  another  man's  coat  collar 
awry  and  almost  unconsciously  makes  a  move  to 
adjust  his  own,  whether  it  needs  it  or  not. 

Highly  Forceful  Pressures.  At  the  other  extreme 
we  find  the  deliberate,  studied  and  organized  em- 
ployment of  highly  forceful  physical  and  psychic 
pressures,  or  "musts,"  including  the  threat  and  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  at  the  hands  of  the 
state,  with  concomitant,  all-powerful  enforcement 
procedures  and  agencies.  This  is  the  realm  of  con- 
trol in  which  there  must  be  powerful  compulsions 
or  powerful  prohibitions  or  constraints  if  men  are 
to  survive  and  if  social  order  and  continuous,  effec- 
tive societal  operation  are  to  be  assured. 

Between  the  extremes  just  described  we  find  an 
ascending  range  of  ever  more  forceful  devices. 
There  is  the  direct  use  of  suggestion  to  obtain 
compliant  behavior  by  such  lightweight  controls  as 
hints,  examples,  commands,  personal  models,  an- 
nouncements, encouragements,  slogans,  shibboleths, 
catchwords,  advice,  promises,  and  flattery.  At  about 
this  same  relatively  low  level  of  forcefulness  is  the 
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use  of  symbolic  artifacts  which  elicit  emotion,  feel- 
ing, and  sentiment  and  operate  through  their  sug- 
gestive potential.  Examples  are  art  forms,  such  as 
poetry,  paintings,  and  statuary,  music  (standing  at 
attention  when  The  Star-Span gled  Banner  is 
played),  the  control  exercised  through  flags,  reli- 
gious symbols  (the  crucifix,  the  crescent),  books 
(the  very  presence  of  a  Bible),  badges,  uniforms, 
and  even  sacred  or  political  edifices.  At  this  level 
there  is  also  suggestion  through  the  symbolized 
ceremony  of  particular  occasions  and  events. 

At  a  level  above  these  in  forcefulness  is  the  con- 
trol exercised  by  abstractions  in  the  form  of  fairly 
widely  effective  social  beliefs,  convictions,  princi- 
ples, stereotypes,  ideals,  interests,  and  the  subli- 
mated group  expressions  of  power.  Here  also  must 
be  placed  the  rational  controls  involving  the  use 
of  instruction  and  enlightenment,  as  well  as  false 
instructions  and  fostered  illusions. 

Next  most  forceful  are  the  intentional,  though 
not  necessarily  organized,  forms  of  persuasion,  in- 
ducement, and  dissuasion,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
superiority  appeals  (praise,  flattery,  prestige, 
smiles),  blame,  insinuation,  satire,  ridicule,  request, 
pleading  and  preaching,  and  the  use  of  annoyances. 
Most  forceful  and  violent  are  the  threatening  or 
coercive  deterrents  and  prohibitions,  with  the  obvi- 
ous possibility  of  harm  and  punishment,  such  as 
intimidation,  ordering,  forbidding,  warning,  demo- 
tion or  withholding  of  promotion,  fines,  pain  or 
injury  by  violence,  excommunication,  ostracism, 
compulsory  labor,  banishment,  imprisonment, 
death,  and  threat  of  punishment  after  death. 

The  range  of  force  may  be  graphically  presented 
as  follows  (24,  p.  544) : 


S 


Mere 
suggestion 


Increasing 
"musts" 


Overt    force- 
death    penalty 


The  amount  of  force  used  in  conscious  control  is 
usually  that  needed  to  get  action  in  any  concrete 
type  of  situation.  People  do  not  use  bulldozers  to 
move  a  bit  of  fluff. 


Nature  of  Controls 

As  has  been  implied  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing discussion,  the  controls  are  either  negative  or 
positive.  Each  type  has  its  special  place  in  the 
manipulation  of  individuals  and  groups. 

Negative  Controls.  The  negative  controls  in- 
volve processes  which  deliberately  restrain,  repress, 
inhibit,  or  prohibit  antisocial  conduct.  These  are 
directed  mainly  against  those  incompletely  social- 
ized and  antisocial  individuals  whose  conduct  is 
destructive  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  others. 
By  its  very  nature,  all  control  is  in  part  restraint, 
and  all  individuals  and  groups,  however  socially 
intentioned  they  may  be,  require  some  negative 
control.  These  constitute  the  mass  of  prohibitions. 

Positive  Controls.  The  positive  controls  involve 
processes  which  deliberately  persuade,  induce,  stim- 
ulate, direct,  excite,  and  motivate  to  acceptable, 
desirable,  and  essential  conduct.  These  give  the 
persons  and  groups  controlled  satisfying  outlets 
for  their  energies,  invite  positive  action  and  social 
expression,  and  lead  to  the  establishment  and  cul- 
tivation of  cooperation,  self-control,  respect  for 
others,  and  general  good  will. 


Objectives  of  Conscious 
Social-Control  Action 

Social-control  techniques  and  instruments,  like 
all  techniques  and  instruments,  are  ethically  and 
purposively  neutral.  They  may  be  used  to  fulfill 
various  objectives,  personal,  antisocial,  asocial,  and 
social.  The  ways  in  which  they  are  used  and  the 
ends  for  which  they  are  used  depend  entirely  upon 
the  individuals  and  groups  appropriating  and 
manipulating  them.  The  objectives  may  be  classi- 
fied generally  as  follows. 

Exploitative  and  Predatory  Controls.  In  mass  so- 
cieties like  ours,  much  control  is  exercised  by  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  for  the  specific  purposes 
of  advancing  their  own  special  interests,  without 
regard  for  the  interests  of  those  controlled  or  the 
effect  of  the  control  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
community  or  society   as  a  whole.  Such   control 
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generally  runs  counter  to  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity or  society  and  sometimes  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation of  the  legal  codes  of  the  political  state. 

All  types  of  control  techniques  and  instrumen- 
talities can  be  used  for  such  ends,  but  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  many  practices  of 
competition  and  conflict;  the  control  exercised  in 
certain  instances  by  various  organizations,  such  as 
professional  associations  and  unions  over  members; 
racketeering;  publicity;  political-machine  activities; 
monopolistic  activity  in  all  its  phases;  censorship; 
and  propagandizing.  In  some  instances  such  con- 
trol involves  violence,  intimidation  and  fear,  graft, 
corruption,  and  fraud,  and  unscrupulous  forms  of 
psychic  persuasion.  Although  examination  of  the 
operation  of  these  means  of  control  is  not  part  of 
this  analysis  (they  are  especially  involved  in  a 
treatment  of  social  disorganization),  the  student 
of  social  operation  should  be  forewarned  regarding 
them  and  should  acquire  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  them.  (2,  pp.  51-335) 

Regulatory  and  Maintenance  Controls.  The  reg- 
ulatory and  maintenance  controls  involve  the  use 
of  control  techniques  and  instrumentalities  in  the 
interest  of  society  as  a  whole.  (They  are  the  main 
concern  of  the  next  two  chapters.)  Control  is  used 
in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  orderliness  and 
effective  cooperation  in  the  human  world.  As  in- 
dicated above,  such  control  resolves  itself  into  the 
following  forms:  the  restraint  of  parasites,  exploit- 
ers, criminals,  and  all  other  imperfectly  socialized 
and  antisocial  persons  whose  behavior  threatens 
the  well-being  of  society  as  a  whole;  the  direction 
of  the  actions  of  all  the  diverse  individuals  and 
groups  into  conformity  with  the  society's  system  of 
order;  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  that 


degree  of  social  adjustment,  equilibrium,  and  social 
solidarity  among  the  various  parts  that  will  make 
possible  effective  joint  action  on  common  needs 
and  objectives  and  ensure  the  efficient  operation, 
stability,  and  continuity  of  the  society. 

Reorganizational  Controls.  Social-control  instru- 
mentalities and  techniques  have  been  used  repeat- 
edly throughout  history  in  conscious,  purposeful, 
and  deliberate  efforts  to  remold  the  human  social 
world.  These  activities  have  ranged  from  trial-and- 
error  corrective  efforts  to  those  that  were  and  are 
intelligently  creative  and  constructive  and  in  some 
instances  based  on  scientifically  determined  facts 
and  principles,  from  those  with  purely  special- 
interest-group  objectives  to  those  concerned  with 
the  advancement  of  community-wide,  society-wide, 
and  even  universal  well-being.  Social  movements, 
especially  reform  movements,  dictatorships,  and 
social  revolutions,  have  involved  in  their  prepara- 
tion and  execution  the  whole  gamut  of  social- 
control  agencies  and  processes. 

Although  at  times  the  participants  may  have 
been  misguided  and  the  movements  themselves 
socially  deleterious  in  both  immediate  and  long- 
time effects,  the  objectives  in  most  instances  have 
been  a  better  society  in  some  or  many  respects 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  groups  promoting 
the  objectives  and  engaging  in  the  reorganizing 
efforts.  Related  to  these  are  all  the  social  policy- 
making, programming,  and  engineering  activities, 
regardless  of  the  social  scale  in  view,  ranging  from 
those  of  particular  groups  (for  example,  unions  or 
corporations),  through  community  planning,  up  to 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  procure  world 
peace  and  prosperity.*  Dominance,  variously  ex- 
pressed, is  involved  in  all  these  controls. 


Dominance-Submission  Relationships  and  Related  Factors 


We  have  noted  that  social  order  is  not  auto- 
matically achieved  through  natural  forces  or  in- 
born patterns  of  behavior,  but  is  the  product  of  a 
social  control  system  which  is  in  continual  process 
of  construction.  To  be  sure,  men  learn  to  live  in  a 
more  or  less  orderly  way,  and  much  of  this  satis- 
factory daily  social  living  comes  to  be  unconscious, 
so  effectively  are  we  molded.  This  orderly  social 


conduct  occurs  in  omnipresent  and  unavoidable 
types  of  dominance-submission  relationships.  More- 
over, various  persistent  and  interrelated  factors 
contribute  to  the  orderly  living  in  these  relation- 
ships. In  these  are  the  psychological  and  social 
"whips"  that  drive  men  into  socialized  conduct  or 

*This   category   of  controls   will   be   examined   in   the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  present  analysis. 
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into  conformity  with  advocated  or  required  pat- 
terns of  ordered  living.  These  answer,  in  a  way, 
the  question:  Why  do  men  behave  in  an  orderly 
and  even  a  socially  constructive  manner  to  the  de- 
gree that  they  do? 


Dominance-Submission  Relationships 

Although  dominance  is  primarily  a  social-psy- 
chological concept  (27),  it  has  profound  sociologi- 
cal implications.  By  its  very  nature,  social  control 
always  means  that  dominance-submission  patterns 
exist,  that  some  societal  elements  dominate  and 
others  are  submissive  to  them.  Neither  domination 
nor  submission  is  necessarily  conscious  or  organ- 
ized, and  the  dominance  of  individuals  and  groups 
for  social-control  purposes  has  a  wide  range  of 
levels,  forms,  and  sources.  By  way  of  introduction 
to  the  discussions  of  social  influence,  social  power, 
and  authority  in  society,  the  major  categories  of 
dominance  will  be  defined. 

Dominance  of  Larger,  Over-All  Society  or  Com- 
munity over  Constituent  Groups.  This  type  of 
dominance  is  exemplified  by  the  relationship  of  the 
national  state  to  the  separate  states  and  other  politi- 
cal subdivisions  and  to  corporations  and  other  asso- 
ciations and  lesser  groups  within  it.  This  is  the 
most  pervasive  and  powerful  form  of  dominance 
and  is  very  pertinent  in  modern  mass  societies. 

Dominance  of  One  Category  or  Group  over  An- 
other. The  control  of  old  over  young,  men  over 
women,  cities  over  rural  areas  are  instances  of  cate- 
gories of  persons  or  unorganized  groups  dominat- 
ing others.  The  control  exercised  by  a  corporation 
over  a  union  or  by  a  union  over  a  corporation  is  an 
example  of  the  dominance-submission  relationship 
between  organized  groups. 

Dominance  of  Individuals  over  Other  Individuals. 

Examples  of  individual  dominance  are  individuals 
commanding  other  individuals,  laughing  at,  ad- 
monishing, or  instructing  others,  threatening  to 
gossip  about  others,  exercising  physical  force  over 
them,  and  so  on. 

Dominance  of  Individuals  over  Groups.  Indivi- 
duals exercising  dominance  over  groups  are  the 


exceptional  individuals  and  the  officially  designated 
individuals,  who  affect  their  society  for  good  or  ill. 
Notable  examples  are  dictators  throughout  history, 
various  leaders  and  "misleaders,"  delegated  officials, 
and  the  concrete  instances  of  the  control  exercised 
by  such  persons  as  John  L.  Lewis,  James  C. 
Petrillo,  and  the  Roosevelts,  "T.  R."  and  "F.  D.  R." 
Dominance  and  submission  in  interpersonal  and 
intergroup  relations  imply  types  of  factors  that  are 
utilized  in  a  society  to  bring  about  the  submission 
of  the  various  societal  elements.  The  factors  to  be 
briefly  examined  are  the  socially  potent  influences, 
which  are  of  a  persuasive  nature;  social  power, 
which  is  organized  compulsion;  and  authorities  in 
whom  the  right  to  wield  influence  and  power  is 
vested  by  some  sort  of  formal  or  informal  grant. 


Influences  as  Factors  in  Dominance- 
Submission  Relationships  (27,  p.  731) 

Influences  attach  to  acquired  knowledge,  ideas, 
doctrines,  beliefs,  sentiments,  creeds,  wishes,  values, 
and  other  social-psychologically  and  culturally  in- 
duced dispositions  to  act  on  the  part  of  a  given 
people.  They  are  persuasive  rather  than  compul- 
sive, and  many  people  submit  to  them  voluntarily. 
They  are,  however,  frequently  components  of 
power  and  are  manipulated  in  the  wielding  of 
power,  but  they  do  not  have  the  distinctive  attri- 
butes of  social  power  itself.  The  following  are 
among  the  more  notable  forms  involved  in  social 
control. 

The  Fear  of  Social  Disapproval.  Men  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  reactions,  especially  the  rejections  or  ac- 
ceptances, of  their  fellow  men.  All  egos  wish  to  be 
in  rapport  with  others  and,  if  possible,  receive  from 
others  favorable  mirrorings  of  themselves.  Hence, 
they  fear  and  avoid  being  the  victims  of  gossip, 
name-calling,  ridicule,  or  any  other  form  of  social 
disapproval. 

Mass  Psychical  Pressure  and  Mass  Action.  This 
form  of  influence  is  met  in  public  opinion,  fads, 
fashions,  crazes  and  social  movements,  and  the 
pressure  to  patriotic  conformity.  "Everybody's  do- 
ing it!"  and  "Everybody's  thinking  it!"  are  power- 
ful monitors. 
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Ego-Vying  Drives.  The  ego-vying  drives  include 
especially  the  compulsion  to  achieve  ego  status  in 
a  competitive  society.  This  is  exemplified  by  the 
standard-of-living  requirements.  "Keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses"  amounts  to  the  "Dictatorship  of  the 
Joneses."  Under  the  sway  of  their  egos,  individuals 
seek  prestige,  power,  status,  rank,  wealth  and  prop- 
erty, and  so  on. 

Persons  or  Categories  of  Persons.  Many  persons 
as  individuals  or  as  groups  influence  others  through 
their  knowledge,  skill,  competence,  ability,  charism, 
social  position  or  social  status,  or  other  bases  of 
eminence.  These  persons  or  categories  have  some 
kind  of  social  prestige  and  are  held  in  high  esteem 
by  greater  or  lesser  portions  of  the  society.  Their 
views  and  the  ways  of  life  that  they  advocate  are 
frequently  prized  and  followed. 

Intelligence  and  information.  Acquired  knowl- 
edge, developed  reasoning  and  rationality,  appre- 
ciation of  the  relationship  between  cause  and 
effect,  and  education  by  experience  and  formal 
instructional  procedures  have  considerable  effect 
on  many  people. 

Ideologies  and  Social  Myths.  The  well-rational- 
ized and  widely  accepted  patterns  of  social  belief 
and  interpretations  of  social  destiny  among  a  peo- 
ple are  often  extremely  influential. 

The  Socialized  Conscience.  A  socialized  con- 
science is  developed  through  the  growth  of  ethical- 
mindedness,  altruism,  a  sense  of  justice  and  good 
social  sportsmanship  under  the  dominance  of  the 
values  and  the  moral  codes  of  the  community  or 
society.  It  is  reflected  in  the  desire  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable "gentleman,"  "lady,"  "good  sport," 
"father,"  "wife,"  "mother,"  citizen." 

Belief  in  the  Supernatural.  Belief  in  the  super- 
natural has  been  widely  used  throughout  history 
to  support  ethical  and  legal  codes  and  class,  caste, 
and  political  arrangements,  as,  for  example,  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  The  fear  of  divine  or  super- 
natural disapproval  and  the  use  of  magic  and 
taboo  have  combined  with  belief  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments  to  produce  very  potent  forces  in 
the  regulation  of  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
groups. 


Social  Power  as  a  Factor  in  Dominance- 
Submission  Relationships 

The  fundamental  ordering  of  a  social  system 
requires  more  than  social  influences.  There  must 
also  be  social  power,  that  is,  the  ability  to  present 
and  employ  force  in  the  form  of  sanctions  for 
nonconformity  to  the  various  kinds  of  behavior 
requirements  of  a  society  or  certain  of  its  elements. 
These  requirements  are  more  or  less  explicit  in 
various  rules.  The  sanctions  range  from  mere 
threats  of  personal  or  property  damage,  through 
various  legalized  prohibitions,  to  actual  imposition 
of  the  death  penalty.  Every  society,  in  fact,  has  a 
power  structure  for  the  sake  of  social  order. 

Maclver  has  provided  the  classical  treatment  of 
social  power,  referring  to  it  as  "the  capacity  in  any 
relationship  to  command  the  service  or  the  com- 
pliance of  others"  and  "the  capacity  to  control  the 
behavior  of  others  either  directly  by  flat  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  manipulation  of  available  means.  (34; 
35,  pp.  82,  87) 

Bierstedt  in  turn  uses  Maclver's  analysis  as  the 
point  of  departure  in  his  brilliant  treatment.  He 
holds  that  power  is  coercive  in  some  degree,  not 
merely  persuasive,  for  all  upon  whom  it  is  exer- 
cised; it  requires,  even  commands,  submission.  It 
expresses  itself  in  all  social  relations  and  stands 
behind  all  social  organizations.  Especially  signifi- 
cant in  our  present  discussion  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  omnipotent  basis  of  the  social  order  of  a  society 
and  the  essential  support  of  all  social  organization. 
"Without  power  there  is  no  organization,  and 
without  power  there  is  no  order."  (27,  p.  735)  In 
brief,  without  it  the  social  order  would  disin- 
tegrate. 

Locus  of  Social  Power.  The  locus  of  social 
power  is  in  the  various  groupings  of  a  society, 
namely,  informal  groupings,  the  organized  com- 
munity, and  formal  organizations.  In  the  informal 
groupings  and  the  unorganized  community  the 
power  inheres  in  the  force  and  the  general  support 
of  the  mores.  In  the  formal  organization,  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  specific  grant  to  various  levels  of  the 
organization  to  use  different  kinds  of  force  to  ob- 
tain effective  action. 

Sources  of  Social  Power.  As  Bierstedt  (27,  p. 
737)  points  out,  the  sources  of  social  power  are 
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also  of  three  general  categories,  namely,  the  num- 
ber of  people,  usually  taking  the  form  of  major- 
ities (28);  some  form  of  organization  and  crystal- 
lization of  consensus  through  which  the  operation 
of  the  effective  mores  and  rules  is  implemented; 
and,  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  more  or 
less  organized  elements  in  the  particular  grouping, 
such  as  the  use  of  natural  resources,  money,  prop- 
erty, prestige,  fraud,  secrecy,  the  application  of 
supernatural  sanctions,  and  many  others. 

Pyramid  of  Power.  Invariably,  also,  if  the  dis- 
solution of  the  social  order  is  to  be  avoided,  there 
must  be  a  pyramid  of  power,  to  use  Maclver's  apt 
term.  (35,  pp.  98-105)  The  power  exercised  ap- 
pears in  a  graduated  order,  flowing  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  every  grouping's  hierarchical 
arrangement  through  the  more  or  less  spontane- 
ously developed  or  the  formally  organized  ranks 
and  stations.*  Every  rank  has  power  exercised 
upon  it  from  above  and,  in  turn,  wields  power 
over  the  ranks  below  it. 

The  pyramid  of  power,  however,  undergoes  in- 
cessant change,  and  continual  shifts  of  social  power 
are  occurring.  Every  change  in  social  organization 
—every  technological  advance,  every  economic  de- 
velopment, every  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
population,  and  every  social  movement  or  cultural 
accumulation— changes  the  pyramid  of  power. 


Authority  as  a  Factor  in  Dominance- 
Submission  Relationships 

Authority  is  the  group-delegated  right  to  use 
social  power  in  the  ordering  of  social  relationships. 
It  is  made  effective  through  "authorities,"  which, 
with  their  variously  vested  social  power,  have  the 
form  of  certain  persons,  groups,  specialized  cate- 
gories of  persons,  organized  groups,  or  associations, 
and  institutions.  These  authorities  are  informally 
or  formally  granted  the  right  to  wield  power.  In 
many  instances,  because  of  the  specific,  strategic 
functions  of  the  authorities  in  the  social  system, 
they  are  socially  obligated  to  wield  power.  Without 
such  authority,  no  group  or  social  organization  of 
any  kind  could  function;  without  authority,  social 

*The  sociological  principle  here  involved  was  discussed 
in  other  connections  in  Chap.  11  and  also  in  Chap.  14. 


power  is  spasmodic,  undirected,  futile,  even  de- 
structive, for  authority  is  a  way  of  channeling  and 
utilizing  social  power  economically  for  purposes 
of  social  order  and  social  well-being  and  is  an  ele- 
mental and  indispensable  feature  of  all  social 
control. 

In  the  authoritative  use  of  social  power,  there 
are  always  two  elements— the  agent  exercising  the 
power  and  the  persons  on  whom  it  is  exercised. 
The  agents  for  exercising  authority  require  certain 
action  and  in  many  control  situations  are  able  to 
enforce  the  requirement.  The  subjects  of  the  au- 
thority accept  the  communication  as  authoritative. 
They  usually  have  attitudes  of  responsiveness  and 
deference  and  admit  the  necessary  degree  of  sub- 
ordination involved  in  the  particular  functional 
control  relationship.  (25;  26;  27,  pp.  733-735;  35, 
pp.  16,  83-86) 

Authority  in  Different  Kinds  of  Grouping.  Au- 
thority is  always  in  the  mores.  But  it  has  various 
degrees  of  specificity  and  articulation,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  grouping  or  the  relationship  of 
categories  in  which  it  is  exercised.  Although  it  is 
always  present  and  potent  in  informal  groups,  it  is 
somewhat  vague,  since  it  rests  upon  the  esteem  for 
certain  persons  who  wield  it,  the  roles  they  play, 
and  the  ancient  principles  of  leadership-follower- 
ship.  In  the  differentiated  and  stratified  positional 
relationships,  it  is  more  definitely  specified  and 
articulated  through  the  accepted  and  more  or  less 
explicit  norms  governing  the  relationships  of  the 
respective  elements.  In  the  rigidly  organized  for- 
mal association  the  social  power  is  formally  insti- 
tutionalized by  means  of  clearly  specified  and  ar- 
ticulated norms  in  the  form  of  stated  rules, 
statutes,  and  laws.  Here,  as  Bierstedt  states,  "power 
is  resolved  without  residue  into  authority."  (27) 

Kinds  of  Personal  Authority.  We  are  especially 
concerned  at  this  point  with  the  examination  of 
authority  to  wield  social  power  for  control  purposes 
as  it  is  assumed,  traditionally  granted,  or  formally 
delegated  to  persons  or  categories  of  persons,  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  always  within  the 
power  of  the  majority  to  confer  actual  as  well  as 
statutory  authority  upon  persons  and  to  retain  the 
granting  of  authority  residually  in  any  informal 
or  formal  organization.  These  persons  or  categories 
act  as  accepted  superiors  in  influencing  and  direct- 
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ing  the  larger  bodies  of  men,  or  they  act  as  the 
selected,  assigned,  and  authorized  agents  of  organ- 
ized, purposive  groups.  There  are  three  major 
forms  of  personal  authority. 

Leadership  Authority.  This  type  of  authority 
rests  upon  the  capacity  to  persuade,  direct,  or 
dominate  other  human  beings  that  comes  from 
personal  qualities.  (29;  30;  38;  41)  Exceptional  per- 
sonalities—great men,  heroes,  receivers  of  revela- 
tions, innovators,  fulminators,  indoctrinators,  per- 
suaders, men  "out  in  front"— through  ascendancy 
over  their  fellow  men  achieve  their  intentions 
among  them  and  influence  them.  Physical  qualities 
have  some  part,  physique,  voice,  and  so  on,  but 
mainly  psychological  characteristics,  such  as  imagi- 
nation, courage,  insight,  knowledge,  idealism,  per- 
sistence, and  strength  of  will,  are  more  important 
factors  in  their  ability  to  perform  as  leaders.  Ora- 
torical ability,  the  ability  to  arouse  ecstasy,  reputa- 
tion based  on  previous  exploits,  and  so  on  are 
additional  assets. 

Leaders  may  wield  their  authority  on  behalf  of 
the  established  order,  or  they  may  be  opposed  to  it 
and  seek  to  create  a  new  type  of  authority  and 
order.  The  informal,  spontaneous  grant  of  author- 
ity to  the  natural  leader  inheres  in  the  very  act  of 
followership.  It  is  the  right  to  command— and  even 
to  coerce— given  by  the  majority  of  the  particular 
grouping  in  which  the  leader  functions. 

Positional  Authority.  This  type  of  authority 
is  the  traditional  and  informal  one  that  inheres 
in  persons  and  categories  of  persons  because  of 
their  position,  rank,  or  "sacredly"  vested  power  in 
the  differentiated  and  stratified  structuring  of  so- 
ciety. The  authority  here  depends,  not  on  personal 
qualities  or  achievements,  but  on  the  recognition 
that  a  person,  group,  or  category  receives  within 


the  established  scheme  of  social  evaluation  of  a 
given  society.  Examples  of  such  exercise  of  author- 
ity are  that  of  the  old  over  the  young,  males  over 
females  (in  a  male-dominated  society),  the  wealthy 
over  the  less  wealthy,  the  upper  classes  over  the 
lower  classes,  the  "holy,"  or  those  with  charism, 
over  the  less  holy,  the  wise  over  the  ignorant,  par- 
ents over  their  children,  teachers  over  pupils,  and 
so  on.  In  these  situations  authority  is  conceded  in 
the  mores  of  the  community  and  society. 

Official  Authority.  The  planned,  assigned, 
specifically  delegated,  and  institutionalized  author- 
ity which  attaches  to  the  various  levels  of  office  in 
formal  social  organizations  is  termed  "official  au- 
thority." It  does  not  inhere  in  them  as  persons. 
The  administrative  person  holding  the  office  or 
position  for  executing  managerial  or  other  regula- 
tory functions  is  invested  with  the  right  and 
charged  with  the  obligation  to  exercise  certain 
kinds  of  supervisory  and  directive  controls.  Obvi- 
ous instances  are  the  authority  which  the  president 
of  a  corporation  and  all  successively  lower  ranks 
of  officers  exercise  over  subordinates,  the  offices  of 
president,  deans,  and  departmental  chairmen  in 
universities,  the  delegated  authority  of  lawmakers, 
judges,  law-enforcing  officers,  clergymen,  and 
priests  in  their  respective  formalized  social  organi- 
zations. 

Having  now  examined  the  A  B  C's  of  normali- 
zation and  equilibration  as  they  relate  to  the 
basic  concept  of  social  order  and  to  the  general 
nature,  principles,  functions,  and  factors  of  social 
control  as  the  over-all  ordering  process,  we  may 
now  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  major 
categories  of  social  processes  and  societal  instru- 
mentalities that  function  as  normalizing  and  equili- 
brating media  in  human  society. 
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SOCIAL  CONTROL  is  a  concept  that  includes, 
in  addition  to  the  exploitative  ways  of  producing 
desired  behavior  among  others,  all  the  processes, 
techniques,  and  cultural  and  societal  instrumentali- 
ties involved  in  producing  social  order.  The  essence 
of  this  order  is  not  found  in  the  widely  described 
agencies  or  means  of  social  control,  since  they  are 
merely  aiding  instrumentalities  by  which  specific 
behavior  is  manipulated  within  some  aspect  of  the 
organizational  complex  and  with  reference  to  it. 
In  a  functional  analysis,  the  crucial  revealing  aspect 
of  social  order  inheres  in  the  processes  and  tech- 
niques which  produce  and  continuously  assure 
social  order,  social  solidarity,  social  security,  and 
social  survival  and  continuity.  These  are  the  proc- 
esses whereby  the  ends  of  order  are  attained,  the 
ways  in  which  the  principles  and  compulsions  of 
order  get  into  the  very  being  of  the  persons  in- 
volved, and  the  ways  in  which  disorder  is  fore- 
stalled or  corrected  and  continuous,  unswerving 
peace  and  order  are  assured.  These  processes  resolve 
themselves  into  two  major,  but  continuously  over- 
lapping, categories— the  regulatory  and  the  main- 


tenance processes— which  seek  to  forestall 
destructuralization,  disfunction,  and  disorder  or 
repair  these  when  they  appear  and  to  preserve  and 
safeguard  what  has  been  wrought  in  the  way  of 
satisfactory  mechanisms  and  functional  efficiency. 
In  brief,  the  examination  of  these  processes  and 
of  the  conditions  which  they  produce  points  up 
the  integral  aspects  of  social  order  and  social 
control.* 

In  this  chapter  and  in  the  following  one  the 
reader  will  find  the  discussion  of  certain  very  im- 
portant societal  processes  which  have  been  exam- 
ined individually  by  social  scientists,  sometimes  at 
great  length.  Here  they  are  treated  in  their  regula- 
tive or  maintenance  context.  Through  this  method 
of  presentation  their  true  functional  significance 
is  revealed. 

*In  the  section  on  social  dynamics  in  Chap.  3,  we  dis- 
cussed an  array  of  factors  potent  in  inducing  social  action 
in  its  various  phases.  Here  some  of  the  same  ones  will 
be  examined,  but  with  respect  exclusively  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  arise  and  operate  as  factors  in  those  social 
actions  that  make  for  social  order. 
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Social  Order- Regulation  and  Maintenance 


Regulation 

Regulation  of  human  society  means  to  bring 
about  regular  and  recurrent  actions  or  responses 
on  the  part  of  its  constituent  individuals  and 
groups.  Only  thus  can  there  be  any  of  that  pre- 
dictability of  behavior  upon  which  order  and  sta- 
bility depend.  The  regulatory  processes  and  tech- 
niques, as  the  term  implies,  have  to  do  specifically 
with  ordering  according  to  rules  (the  Latin 
regula).  Wherever  men  live  together  in  any  sort 
of  permanent  association  or  carry  on  any  common 
enterprise,  they  have  to  develop  complexes  of  rules 
of  social  interaction  for  all  the  recurrent  types  of 
interaction.  These  rules  state  the  necessary  uni- 
formity and  conformity  of  the  actions  of  the  vari- 
ant persons  and  groups  involved  in  the  social 
situations,  and  they  must  function  effectively  or  the 
enterprise  is  not  accomplished. 

These  rules  establish  minimal  permissible  action. 
They  do  not  eliminate  chance  or  choice,  and  they 
do  permit  much  freedom,  but  all  acceptable  be- 
havior must  be  above  this  level.  The  rules  also 
guide  and  direct  and  incite  to  useful  and  socially 
positive  behavior  as  well  as  constrain  and  prevent 
ways  of  acting  that,  in  the  light  of  experience,  are 
potentially  productive  of  disorder.  They  set  stand- 
ards of  behavior  and  fix  limits.  Deviation  or  varia- 
tion beyond  these  limits,  if  permitted,  would  pro- 
duce disequilibrium  or  even  disaster. 

Such  regulation  always  implies  some  restriction 
upon  the  complete  freedom  of  action  of  individuals 
and  groups,  for  it  is  not  possible,  in  an  orderly 
community  or  society,  for  them  to  do  entirely  as 
they  please.  To  abide  by  standards,  regardless  of 
the  high  ethical  nature  of  one's  intentions,  is  always 
to  be  restrained  or  constrained  in  some  degree. 
Hence,  under  this  reign  of  rules,  there  is  always 
some  recommendation,  some  requirement,  some 
scrutiny  and  supervision,  some  imposed  discipline, 
some  compulsion,  some  checking  and  prohibition, 
and  some  enforcement  by  the  society,  just  to  "play 
safe." 

From  the  functional  point  of  view,  however, 
regulation  goes  beyond  these  checks  and  propul- 
sions. It  involves  the  organization  of  the  behavior 
of  individuals  and  groups   under  the  rules.  The 


social   order   is   what  Sorokin   calls   a   "sociolegal 
order." 

How  are  the  rules  inculcated  and  made  socially 
effective?  How  is  the  firmament  of  order  assured 
and  continued? 


Maintenance  Processes 

The  maintenance  processes  are  as  important  as 
the  regulative.  If  a  community  or  society  is  to  be 
orderly  and  stable,  if  its  functioning  is  to  be  con- 
tinuously normal,  and  if  an  equilibrium  of  its  vari- 
ous elements  is  to  exist  and  persist,  the  processes 
and  techniques  of  social  control  must  go  beyond 
regulation.  The  members  of  the  community  or  so- 
ciety must  be  continually  and  effectively  adjusted 
to  each  other  in  the  interests  of  sustenance,  stability, 
and  perpetuation. 

Persons  must  be  deliberately  arrayed  and  per- 
suaded to  accept  a  system  of  satisfactory  and  har- 
monious working  relations  which  operate  in  as 
economical  a  manner  as  possible.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  an  array  of  maintenance  processes 
and  techniques,  which  perform  various  essential 
functions.  They  motivate  people  as  individuals  and 
as  groups  to  expend  energy  in  a  positive  way  and 
perform  in  top  form  in  the  essential  common 
organizational  and  operative  undertakings.  They 
also  maintain  morale;  establish  and  secure  rights 
and  freedoms;  enable  men  to  acquire,  exchange, 
and  consume  the  means  of  material  sustenance 
and  to  render  the  reciprocal  services  essential  to 
good  living;  distribute,  align,  and  locate  people 
more  or  less  efficiently  in  the  system  of  differenti- 
ation and  stratification  and  locate  them  more  ad- 
vantageously in  the  areal  and  ecological  organi- 
zation; repair  breaks  in,  or  departures  from, 
cooperative  participation  due  to  dissension  and 
strife  and  seek  to  forestall  and  prevent  such  breaks. 
They  seek  to  prevent  and  correct  ossifying  and 
decadence-producing  tendencies,  protect  the  mem- 
bers against  internal  disorder  and  external  aggres- 
sion, and  provide  safe  and  satisfying  means  of 
venting  the  various  expressional  impulses  of  human 
beings.  In  general,  they  seek  to  diminish  the  fail- 
ures and  multiply  the  successes  of  associated  human 
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beings  in  the  management  of  the  social  household,  The  regulatory  processes  and  instrumentalities 
to  use  Aristotle's  phrase,  and  to  maintain  and  per-  will  be  examined  in  the  present  chapter;  those  con- 
petuate  the  society.  tributing  to  maintenance,  in  the  next. 


Regulatory  Processes  That  Establish  Order 


Establishment  of  Norms 

The  processes  that  establish  order  constitute  a 
sequence.  Through  some  basic  ends  the  require- 
ments of  order  are  set  up  and  continuously  devel- 
oped. Others  build  these  principles  of  order  into 
the  consciousness,  attitudes,  and  daily  behavior  of 
the  individuals  and  groups  of  the  society,  and  still 
others  instrumentalize  and  enforce  the  require- 
ments of  order. 

General  Nature  and  Function  of  Norms.  A  reg- 
ulated society  of  necessity  consists  of  a  vast  array 
of  required  and  permitted  usages,  which,  as  indi- 
cated, are  expressions  of  rules  or  norms.  The  foun- 
dations of  order,  therefore,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
norms.  The  norms  themselves  are  a  specific,  dy- 
namic phase  of  the  value  system  of  a  society.  The 
nature,  formation,  place,  and  function  of  values  in 
a  social  system  were  examined  in  Chapter  10. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point  that  values  are  the 
collective  estimates  and  representations  of  what  a 
given  society  considers  good,  essential,  and  desir- 
able. They  comprise  "a  frame  of  aspirational  refer- 
ence" and  are  a  basic,  but  not  exclusive,  component 
of  what  Linton  has  called  "designs  for  group  liv- 
ing." The  positive  values  express  what  people  wish 
to  retain  or  to  increase  their  possession  of,  whereas 
the  negative  values  express  what  they  wish  to  de- 
crease, discard,  or  avoid  possessing.  By  means  of 
its  value  system  a  society  sets  its  goals  and  upon 
them  bases  all  programs  of  action.  Most  of  the 
activities  of  a  society  are  assessed  in  terms  of  the 
values  as  are  most  individual  and  group  choices 
regarding  action. 

The  norms  are  embodiments  and  expressions  of 
the  basic  values  regarding  social  relations  and  func- 
tion as  specific  implementations  of  the  values.  They 
consist  of  a  complicated  set  of  authoritative  rules 
in  the  form  of  postulates  and  definitions  of  action 
and  imperatives,  permissives,  and  prohibitions  of 
action.  Their  purpose  is  to  standardize  and  chan- 


nelize behavior  in  all  the  frequently  recurring  in- 
teractional situations  in  the  life  of  a  society.  They 
are  criteria  of  conduct,  plans  and  specifications  of 
order,  and  standardized  expectations  and  require- 
ments of  conforming  action  which  give  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  predictability  to  human  behavior. 
They  point  out  lines  of  obligatory  action,  interpret 
situations,  imply  or  declare  areas  of  rights,  and,  as 
statements  of  ends  as  well  as  means,  provide  ways 
of  achieving  social  approval  for  individuals  and 
groups. 

In  fact,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
most  of  his  stimuli,  other  than  biogenic  and  psy- 
chogenic, stem  from  norms,  and  most  of  his  innate 
tendencies  are  modified,  controlled,  and  organized 
to  meet  social  standards.  Every  human  act  is  in 
some  degree  an  approximation  of  a  social  norm. 
The  continuous  and  imperious  sway  of  norms 
standardizes  his  attitudes,  likes  and  dislikes,  prefer- 
ences and  aversions.  Conformity  to  the  codal  re- 
quirements makes  or  breaks  the  person  among  his 
associates,  for  without  conformity,  he  has  no 
friends,  no  fellowship,  no  status,  and  is  a  nobody. 
Most  action  is  reacting  to  the  various  group  norms, 
and  as  far  as  societal  functioning  is  concerned,  they 
are  ways  of  avoiding  aimlessness,  confusion,  and 
disorder,  allaying  friction,  encouraging  good  will, 
and  improving  cohesion  and  cooperation  generally. 
They  are  the  essence  of  regulation,  and  without 
them  societies  could  not  exist.  A  society  as  a  func- 
tional unit  is  a  unity  of  individuals  and  groups 
resting  on  systematized  relations  which  are  norma- 
tively  directed.  In  fact,  a  functioning  society  as 
regulated  can  hardly  be  understood  and  defined 
otherwise  than  as  a  system  of  both  implicit  and 
explicit  norms  actually  determining  conduct  at  a 
given  time  and  place. 

formation  of  Norms.  Norms  grow  out  of  the 
interactional,  especially  interstimulational,  experi- 
ence of  all  the  peoples  who  have  contributed  to 
the  entire  body  of  culture  of  a  given  area  and 
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epoch,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  particular 
communities  and  societies  in  question.  The  proc- 
esses are  the  results  of  more  or  less  groping, 
emergent,  trial-and-error  formation  and  of  pur- 
posive, organized  enactment. 

In  the  emergent  phases  of  norm  formation,  the 
norms  appear  as  the  result  of  common  comprehen- 
sion and  definition  of  social  situations,  of  coal- 
escence of  ideas,  and  of  a  consensus  of  views.  They 
attest  to  mankind's  ability  to  learn  by  experience, 
to  profit  by  and  communicate  failure  and  success, 
and  to  establish  the  ways  which  make  for  order 
and,  hence,  the  survival  of  individuals  and  groups. 
(11,  pp.  89-112) 

In  modern,  mature  societies  and  their  highly 
purposive  organizations  many  of  the  norms  are 
more  and  more  deliberately  artificed  constructs  for 
various  specific  regulatory  and  maintenance  ends. 
Committees,  boards,  commissions,  conferences,  and 
formally  organized  representative  or  appointive 
bodies  (for  example,  legislatures  and  congresses) 
are  charged  with  the  task  of  evaluating  existing 
standards  and  setting  up  new  and  more  appropriate 
ones.  Expert  investigation,  experimentation,  test- 
ing, and  planning  are  more  and  more  resorted  to. 

The  formation  of  norms  is  a  continuous  process. 
As  the  community  or  society  changes,  the  social 
conditions  requiring  regulation  also  change.  Some 
norms  become  outmoded  and  are  devaluated;  then 
group  or  societal  functioning  dictates  the  devising 
of  new  ones.  Hence,  the  norms  are  always  in  proc- 
ess of  re-formation  as  to  kind,  content,  and  com- 
pulsiveness. 

Carriers,  or  Vehicles,*  o/  Norms.  In  what  so- 
cial constructs  are  the  norms  more  or  less  speci- 
fically defined?  By  means  of  what  kinds  of  social 
carriers  or  conveyances  or  vehicles,  as  they  func- 
tion, are  the  norms  expressed,  perpetuated,  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  individuals  and  groups  ?  The 
range  is  tremendous. 

Norms  are  found  in  the  folklore  of  most  peoples. 
The  aphorisms,  admonitions,  parables,  fables,  and 
proverbs  have  as  one  of  their  primary  functions 
the  crystallization  and  purveying  of  norms  in  pre- 
literate,  illiterate,  or  other  simple  primary  groups. 
Myths,  as  imaginative  and  often  cunningly  con- 
structed embodiments  of  what  is  considered  good 

•Sorokin's  term.  (12,  pp.  51-63,  390-399) 


or  truth  by  the  dominant  element  of  a  people,  are 
more  than  merely  stories.  They  express,  enhance, 
and  codify  beliefs  and  values,  validate  and  justify 
principles  of  order  through  the  moral  unavoidably 
attached  to  them,  and  contain  models  and  practical 
rules  for  guidance.  Legends,  although  based  on 
historical  incidents  or  personages,  have  their  facts 
distorted,  fictionized,  or  rigged  so  as  to  convey 
and  support  the  prevailing  social  norms.  The  su- 
perstitions of  a  people,  which  have  a  very  slight 
foundation  in  fact  and  are  largely  well-fostered 
fictions,  also  do  this. 

The  folkways,  the  elementary,  useful  ways  of  a 
folk,  are  socially  selected  ways  of  doing  things 
expediently.  Although  they  exist  mainly  in  unwrit- 
ten form,  they  carry  in  themselves  the  simple  codal 
requirements  accepted  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  for  almost  every  detail  of  daily  living  at  any 
given  dme  and  place.  The  mores,  or  ethically 
founded  and  insistently  compelled  right  ways,  and 
the  more  formally  organized  moral  codes,  as 
couched,  for  example,  in  lists  of  commandments, 
are  in  their  very  nature  the  obvious  vehicles  of 
these  requirements. 

Customs,  traditions,  and  conventions  constitute 
a  set  of  normative  patterns.  The  customs  are  folk- 
ways that  have  become  fixed  and  are  passed  down 
through  the  generations  and  have  the  weight  of 
time  and  practice  of  many  men  behind  them.  The 
traditions  consist  of  the  knowledge,  beliefs,  stand- 
ards, and  values  handed  down  from  the  past.  The 
conventions  are  the  special,  noncompetitive,  proper 
ways  of  acting  in  prescribed  and  usually  unavoid- 
able situations  in  order  to  avoid  friction  and  em- 
barrassment and  include  rules  of  etiquette  and 
codes  of  good  manners. 

Another  notable  type  of  carrier  is  the  ideologies, 
the  rationalized  and  official  presentations  of  be- 
liefs, creeds,  purposes,  and  justifications  of  organ- 
ized groups  and  social  movements.  To  a  limited 
degree  fads  and  fashions  carry  purely  contemporary 
norms  in  phases  of  social  life  that  are  not  neces- 
sarily very  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
social  order,  stability,  and  continuity;  nevertheless, 
they  produce  conforming  behavior  among  many 
people.  Norms  governing  many  special  relation- 
ships and  functions  are  found  in  the  codes  of  all 
manner  of  clubs,  of  occupational  and  professional 
groups,  in  rules  for  various  sports  and  forms  of 
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recreation,  books  of  discipline  of  religious  bodies, 
charters  of  corporations,  and  generally  in  the  con- 
stitutions, by-laws,  and  administrative  rules  of  all 
the  purposive  associations  that  are  found  in  mod- 
ern societies. 

In  modern  societies  like  our  own,  which  are 
scientifically  and  technologically  advanced,  a  set  of 
ways  that  transcend  folkways  and  are  called  by 
Odum  technicways  function  as  special  normative 
vehicles.  They  carry  the  norms  governing  con- 
formity to  the  new  and  ever-changing  require- 
ments for  living  with  the  continuous  flow  of  new 
physical,  industrial,  and  commercial  mechanisms 
and  procedures— in  brief,  for  living  with  technolog- 
ical forces  and  products,  including  mass-production 
lines,  installment  buying,  automobiles,  telephones, 
radios,  and  many  more.  (10) 

The  most  far-reaching,  most  highly  organized, 
most  imperious,  most  widely  supported,  and  vir- 
tually inescapable,  carriers  are  the  laws  and  rules 
of  governmental  units,  especially  those  of  the 
nation-states,  the  stateways,  as  Maclver  calls  them. 
These  take  the  form  of  the  constitutions  of  states, 
their  legislatively  enacted  laws,  the  decisions  of 
their  courts  in  interpreting  the  constitutional  and 
enacted  law,  and  the  rules  of  their  various  con- 
stituent administrative  bodies. 

Variations  in  Norms.  Norms  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  varied,  since  they  regulate  every 
area  of  human  life  and  every  type  of  social  action 
and  relationship  however  obscure  or  important. 
Jessie  Bernard  (1;  2)  in  her  excellent  analyses  of 
norms  shows  that  they  differ  among  themselves  in 
three  important  ways:  in  the  number  of  persons 
and  situations  involved,  in  the  degree  of  compul- 
siveness,  and  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
formulated  into  either  oral  or  written  codes.  These 
three  aspects  will  be  briefly  examined. 

Persons  and  Situations  Involved.  Not  all  socie- 
tal norms  bind  all  the  members  of  a  community. 
We  are  indebted  to  Linton  (8)  for  the  most  cogent 
analysis  of  norms  in  terms  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons governed  by  them.  He  distinguishes  three 
kinds  of  regulative  patterns  which  he  calls  "uni- 
versals,"  "specialties,"  and  "alternatives."  His  basic 
theory  will  be  applied  to  our  analysis. 

The  universal*  are  binding  upon  all  members  of 
the  society.  In  our  society,  for  example,  everyone 


is  supposed  to  abstain  from  murder,  theft,  adultery, 
incest,  infanticide,  and  the  creation  of  public  dis- 
turbances or  nuisances;  everyone  is  supposed  to 
conform  to  the  required  minimal  standards  for 
marriage,  and  parents  are  required  to  maintain 
and  protect  their  children  and  assist  them  in  prepa- 
ration for  adulthood.  Members  must  function  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  competence  in  the  various 
essential  associations,  as  citizens  observe  the  po- 
litical ordinances  and  laws  essential  to  general 
safety  and  well-being,  and  support,  morally  and 
financially,  their  organized  state,  and  so  on. 

The  specialties  are  those  regulations  which  apply 
only  to  certain  categories  of  persons  or  types  of 
groups  and  relate  "to  those  varied  but  mutually 
interdependent  activities  which  have  been  assigned 
to  the  various  sections  of  society  in  the  course  of 
its  division  of  labor."  (8,  p.  272)  In  our  society, 
women  are  sometimes  required  to  observe  different 
behavior  patterns  from  those  of  men.  Occupational 
and  professional  groups  create  standards  of  ob- 
servance and  performance  which  apply  only  to 
themselves.  The  different  technically  specialized 
groups  and  levels  in  the  large  functional  organiza- 
tions, such  as  corporations  or  public  administrative 
bodies,  have  their  special  rules  and  standards.  The 
different  social  strata  or  classes  or  castes  have  their 
own  characteristic  and  special  behavior  norms. 

The  alternatives  are  those  norms  "which  are 
shared  by  certain  individuals  but  which  are  not 
common  to  all  the  members  of  the  society  or  even 
to  all  the  members  of  any  one  of  the  socially  recog- 
nized categories  .  .  .  they  represent  different  reac- 
tions to  the  same  situation  or  different  techniques 
for  achieving  the  same  ends."  (8,  pp.  273-274)  For 
example,  in  our  society,  if  we  marry,  we  may  meet 
the  requirements  of  either  a  religious  or  civil  pro- 
cedure; if  we  wish  to  select  a  trade,  we  may  choose 
among  a  considerable  number  of  them. 

Relative  Compulsiveness  of  Norms.  We  have 
already  referred  to  controls  in  general  as  impera- 
tives and  compulsions,  permissives  and  prohibi- 
tions. Here  we  are  thinking  of  the  relative  compul- 
siveness of  the  "carriers"  of  norms  discussed  above. 
The  norms  range  in  compulsiveness  from  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  the  fundamental  moral  rules, 
which  are  the  most  insistently  and  sedulously  sup- 
ported and  enforced  by  the  society,  to  those  super- 
ficial norms  that  are  practically  in  the  take-it-or- 
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leave-it  category.  The  preceding  categories  of 
universals,  specialties,  and  alternatives  in  part  de- 
termine the  compulsiveness  of  the  norms. 

The  more  generally  experienced  types  of  norms 
may  be  arranged  in  the  following  descending  de- 
gree of  compulsiveness: 

1.  The  legalized  and  moral  norms  (the  mores) 
are  the  most  compulsive.  They  incorporate  the  in- 
dispensable minima  of  social  order  or  of  action  in 
the  various  social  organizations  of  a  society.  Viola- 
tions are  accompanied  by  ostracism,  social  isolation, 
or  more  specific  forms  of  punishment,  including,  if 
necessary,  physical  coercion  by  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  state  or  of  the  special  organization 
in  question. 

2.  Customary,  traditional,  and  conventional 
norms  are  less  coercive.  They  have  the  Tightness  of 
time  and  the  support  of  generations  behind  them 
and  are  difficult  to  challenge,  but  they  have  no 
formally  constituted  authorities  to  declare  them, 
apply  them,  or  to  safeguard  and  enforce  them. 
Custom  and  traditions  die  and  are  replaced  by 
new  ones.  Violation  of  the  conventions  is  not  im- 
moral or  illegal,  merely  unconventional. 

3.  There  is  little  coercion  behind  the  folkways,  as 
such,  before  some  of  them  with  utility  are  trans- 
formed into  the  customs,  mores,  and  laws.  Alterna- 
tives flourish  among  them. 

4.  Creeds  and  the  beliefs  of  particular  groups, 
while  highly  essential  and  strongly  enforced,  apply 
only  to  the  special  groups  which  subscribe  to  them. 
In  most  instances,  members  are  free  to  withdraw 
from  such  groups  if  they  wish.  The  "social  myths" 
and  ideologies  of  particular  groups  and  social 
movements  also  have  high  compulsiveness  only 
among  those  dominated  by  them. 

5.  The  norms  embedded  in  the  folklore  carry 
relatively  little  weight  in  modern  secular  societies. 
Many,  in  fact,  are  unknown  and  most  can  be 
ignored. 

Relative  Conciseness  of  Formation  of  Norms. 
The  norms  differ  in  degree  and  conciseness  of  their 
formulation.  Norms  couched  in  laws  and  com- 
mandments are  objectively  and  specifically  formu- 
lated and  codified  in  written  form— constitutions, 
statutes,  judicial  decisions,  decalogues  and  penta- 
teuchs.  Moral  norms  may  or  may  not  be  in  written 
codified  form.  Creeds,  beliefs,  and  ideologies  are 
often  specifically  expressed  for  those  adhering  to 


them.  Customs,  traditions,  and  conventions  are 
usually  relatively  specific  during  their  reign,  and 
many  of  them  may  actually  be  in  written  form. 
The  many  norms  in  the  folklore  and  folkways  are 
quite  general  in  nature. 


Socialization  and  Inculcation  of  Norms 

Next  to  the  formation  and  conveyance  of  norms 
the  most  important  and  most  basic  processes  in 
regulation  and,  for  that  matter,  in  maintenance  as 
well  are  those  of  norm  indoctrination  or  inculca- 
tion. These  loom  large  and  important  among  the 
processes  of  socialization,  which  are  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  the  regulative  elements.  The  signifi- 
cance of  socialization  as  a  condition  and  as  a 
process  lies  in  the  fact  that  effective  and  orderly 
social  living  according  to  the  values  and  norms  of 
a  society  inheres  quite  as  much  in  the  attitudes  and 
beliefs  and  ingrained  behavior  patterns  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups  as  in  the  over-all  formal  imple- 
menting structures,  such  as  organizations  and 
institutions.  The  arbitrary  application  of  physical, 
psychological,  and  social  force  is  arduous,  requires 
a  great  expenditure  of  a  society's  energy,  and 
means  that  much  attention  must  be  devoted  to 
mere  ordering  as  compared  with  the  satisfaction 
of  an  ascending  series  of  wants.  Hence,  both  to 
ensure  good  order  and  to  practice  economy,  socie- 
ties do  all  they  can  to  avoid  the  use  of  compulsion 
and  coercion  through  external  social  agencies. 

The  most  certain,  most  effective,  and  most  eco- 
nomical regularization  is  inner  regulation.  Thus, 
unconsciously  and  consciously,  much  of  social  order 
and  social  control  is  interiorized  or  built  into  the 
character  structure  of  individuals  as  societally  estab- 
lished and  socially  acceptable  self-controls.  As  far 
as  possible,  for  every  regularized  act,  communities 
must  rely  upon  the  properly  conditioned  and  ade- 
quately socialized  person  automatically  pursuing 
socially  acceptable  patterns  of  behavior. 

Socialization  "implies  a  kind  of  solidarity  based 
on  participation  in  a  common  enterprise  and  in- 
volving more  or  less  complete  subordination  of 
individuals  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  group 
as  a  whole."  (30;  see  also  22)  Socialization  as  a 
basic  process*  is  one  whereby  the  common  stand- 

•Briefly  examined  in  Chap.  4. 
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ards,  objectives,  definitions,  and  rationalizations  of 
orderly  social  living  of  a  given  community  or  so- 
ciety are  ingrained  in  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
viduals to  such  an  extent  that  their  behavior  is 
largely  in  conformity  with  these  norms  and  ends. 
These  interiorized  social  norms  and  values  are  the 
social  in  individuals.  The  socialized  person  con- 
forms generally  in  his  likes  and  dislikes  and  in  his 
actions  to  the  requirements  of  his  social  system. 
The  socialized  person  has  what  has  been  well  called 
"situational  learnings"  for  the  essential  positive 
activities  of  normal  social  life.  (16,  p.  260)  He  has 
become  conditioned  to  society. 

The  reverse  of  socialization  is  desocialization, 
which  is  a  form  of  disorganization.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation the  individual  is  a  disfunctional  actor  in  the 
community.  Hence,  the  reverse  of  the  socialized 
person  is  one  who  is  amoral,  unmoral,  or  anti- 
social, with  criminality  the  zero  point  of  sociali- 
zation. (15;  22) 

The  process  of  socialization— essentially  a  social- 
psychological  one— begins  at  birth  and  goes  on 
throughout  life.  It  is  one  of  continuous  condition- 
ing, orientation,  instruction,  and  incorporation.  It 
organizes  and  motivates  the  related  persons  of  the 
group  to  the  set  of  values  and  goals  of  the  group 
and  leads  to  the  fixing  of  group-contributing  atti- 
tudes and  habits  and  the  assumption  of  group- 
relevant  roles.  The  individual  is  identified  with  the 
group  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  consistency 
and  functions  in  the  social  situations  he  meets  suffi- 
ciently well  to  command  the  tolerance,  if  not  al- 
ways the  admiration,  of  his  fellows. 

In  general,  the  individual  has  not  been  equalized 
with  others,  but  he  is  harmonious  with  others  in 
thought  and  sentiment,  acts  in  conformity  with 
general  well-being,  and  feels  himself  to  be  part  of 
the  whole.  He  has  come  to  be  a  more  or  less  re- 
sponsible, dependable,  self-controlled,  cooperative, 
positively  functional,  and  interrelated  part  of  so- 
ciety. He  has  achieved  a  feeling  of  solidarity  with, 
and  an  attachment  to,  his  particular  social  order 
and  the  codes  that  regulate  it.  He  has  become 
"community-centric." 

Socialization  is  fundamentally  a  process  of  acqui- 
sition. It  consists  of  conditioning,  impression,  in- 
culcation, instruction,  training,  and  discipline  and 
comes  about  as  a  concomitant  of  the  individual's 
lifelong  participation  in  the  sociocultural  life  of  his 


society.  The  basic  subprocesses  will  be  briefly  pre- 
sented. 

Attitude  Forming  and  Habituation.  As  Aristotle 
noted  long  ago,  behavior,  to  be  secure  and  de- 
pendable, should  be  in  the  form  of  habits.  Social 
control  is  accomplished  mainly  through  the  proc- 
esses of  habit  formation,  especially  through  the 
processes  of  attitude  formation.  Basic  are  the  atti- 
tudes, that  is,  fixed  mental  patterns  in  the  form  of 
both  affective  beliefs  and  motor  sets  regarding 
social  conduct  and  social  relations.  They  are  ac- 
tional fixtures  in  our  heads  and  include  most  of 
our  stereotypes  regarding  social  relations  and  ac- 
tivities. Once  formed,  they  dominate,  mostly 
unconsciously,  the  thinking  and  the  action  of  the 
individual  in  all  the  more  fixed  or  recurring  social 
situations  from  the  early  years  on.  They  come  into 
action  prior  to  thought  and  often  act  selectively 
in  determining  what  is  admitted  to  consciousness. 
They  affect  the  judgments  and  motivate  acceptable 
and  required  conduct. 

Habits  are  in  a  large  part  the  overt  expressions 
of  attitudes.  They  are  the  dispositions  and  facilities 
to  act  in  a  certain  manner,  mostly  unconsciously 
acquired  step  by  step  and  act  by  act.  Habit  forma- 
tion itself  is  an  active  process  of  modification  and 
elaboration  of  the  stimulus-response  patterns  of 
individuals.  By  repetition  of  the  act  the  responses 
are  canalized,  routinized,  and  integrated  into  spe- 
cific patterns;  the  native  tendency  to  respond  in  a 
similar  way  to  a  similar  situation  has  come  to  be 
defined,  confirmed,  and  grooved  by  organic  and 
psychical  modification. 

Thus,  habits  come  to  be  organized  responsiveness 
to  social  stimuli.  When  the  individual  is  habituated 
to  act  in  a  certain  way,  it  becomes  easier,  both 
mentally  and  physiologically,  so  to  act  and  more 
difficult  to  act  in  alternative  ways.  As  such,  habit 
economizes  energy,  reduces  drudgery,  saves  need- 
less expenditure  of  thought,  and  guarantees  exact- 
ness and  dependability  of  response.  Habit  is  an 
automatic  stabilizer. 

Significant  also  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  persons  to  build  up  habits  or  acquired 
behavior  patterns  that  are  in  keeping  with  what  is 
expected  of  them.  The  social  values  and  norms  of 
the  various  groups  in  which  they  participate  are 
the  directing  stimuli. 
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The  important  feature  of  the  process  of  attitude 
fixing  and  habituation  in  relation  to  social  regula- 
tion is  that,  if  habituation  has  been  effective,  the 
individual  is  unaware  of  much  social  direction  or 
constraint  and  acts  spontaneously  and  automatically 
in  any  common  social  situation  in  conformity  with 
the  social  standards  or  codes  prevailing  in  his  con- 
ditioning environment.  In  fact,  the  normative  ac- 
tion has  come  to  be  congruous  with  and  service- 
able to  the  individual's  own  desires. 

The  Educative  Process.  Attitude  formation  and 
habituation  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  de- 
velop and  insure  adequately  regularized  behavior. 
They  are  supplemented,  in  fact  dominated,  by  the 
educating  process  which  provides  information, 
training,  and  discipline.  This  process  in  all  its 
ramifications  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  universal, 
master  process  in  socialization.  Its  purpose  is  the 
mental  and  actional  adjustment  of  individuals  to 
the  significant  requirements  of  social  life  and  their 
effective  participation  therein.  It  is  the  consciously 
controlled  and  usually  more  or  less  organized  proc- 
ess of  inculcation  of  knowledge  and  social  induc- 
tion. Its  mediums  range  from  the  family,  through 
other  primary  groups,  through  all  manner  of  spe- 
cial-interest organizations,  to  the  highly  institu- 
tionalized agencies  like  church  and  school,  whose 
sole  or  primary  objective  is  that  of  education.  Some 
of  these,  of  course,  do  some  miseducating. 

As  a  primary  socialization  procedure,  the  edu- 
cating process  has  several  functional  objectives.  It 
seeks  to  discover  and  develop  the  socially  pertinent 
capacities  and  powers  of  individuals.  It  is  the  main 
process  of  inculcating  social  values,  norms,  and 
directives  and  is  an  important  developer  of  right 
attitudes  and  habits,  and  furnishing  most  of  the 
basic  patterns  of  social  behavior,  including  the 
various  categories  of  social  skills.  Education  pro- 
vides the  facts,  principles,  insights,  and  reasons 
upon  which  human  beings  as  more  or  less  rational 
creatures  can  base  their  socially  acceptable  and 
socially  essential  and  expected  behavior.  It  is  a  way 
of  cultivating,  supervising,  and  manipulating  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting  and  provides  much  practice, 
training,  and  discipline  in  the  various  appropriate 
forms  of  social  behavior.  All  other  processes  of  es- 
tablishing regularized  behavior,  regardless  of  the 
agencies  which  employ  them  or  through  which  the 


processes  operate,  are  specific  forms  or  utilizations 
of  the  educational  process. 

In  a  matter  of  days,  months,  or  years  education 
accomplishes  what  would  take  several  generations 
by  the  processes  of  slow,  spontaneous,  fumbling, 
trial-and-error  acquisition  and  inculcation  of  social 
attitudes  and  ways  and  would  still  be  inadequate. 
As  a  procedure  it  is  also  a  powerful  means  which 
society  places  in  the  hands  of  each  of  its  members 
for  achieving  social  control  through  self-control.  It 
enables  the  individual,  in  so  far  as  he  is  capable,  to 
understand  his  own  and  his  society's  adjustment 
problems  and  to  work  intelligently  and  voluntarily 
toward  effective  adjustment  without  compulsion  or 
autocratic  or  deceptive  manipulation.  (21;  31) 

Role-Exercising  Processes.  To  ensure  orderly 
and  correct  behavior,  the  responses  of  individuals 
must  also  be  pointed  to  the  specific  recurrent  ac- 
tional situations.  This  involves  the  processes  of  role 
forming  and  role  exercising.  A  social  role,  as  has 
already  been  noted,  is  a  specific  pattern  or  con- 
figuration of  attitudes  and  behavior,  consisting  of 
specified  functions  and  duties,  which  persons  as- 
sume in  a  particular  type  of  relationship  or  situ- 
ation and  perform  according  to  prescribed  rules. 
The  acquisition  of  these  role  rules  is  also  part  of 
the  internalizing  and  especially  of  the  learning 
processes.  Thus,  W.  K.  Smith,  growing  up  in 
American  society,  has  learned  his  various  roles,  as 
husband,  father,  dinner  guest,  employer,  owner  of 
landed  property,  church  member,  citizen.  By  virtue 
of  these  roles,  his  behavior  in  these  various  situa- 
tions is  regularized  and  in  considerable  part  can  be 
predicted. 

At  any  given  time  and  place  the  requirements  of 
the  various  roles  essential  in  a  given  society  are 
formalized  and  fixed.  Although  very  few  members 
of  a  society  could  set  forth  systematically  every 
specific  detail  of  behavior  required  in  every  one 
of  the  innumerable  roles,  even  those  which  they 
themselves  play  day  in  and  day  out,  a  fairly  clear 
conception  of  the  requirements  of  each  given  role 
exists  as  a  consensus. 

Each  role  is  formed  as  a  product  of  history,  of 
trial  and  error,  of  accretion  and  selection,  and  con- 
sists partly  of  folkways,  folk  values,  mores,  and 
even  rules  and  formal  codal  elements.  It  may  be 
encrusted  with  age  and  tradition  and  be  descriptive 
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of  abstract  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct.  Social 
groups,  in  the  roles  set  up,  establish  not  only  speci- 
fications regarding  concrete  social  performance,  but 
also  ideals  of  behavior  which  they  seek  to  make 
effective  in  the  lives  of  persons. 

The  significant  feature  of  roles  and  role  exercis- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  of  social  regulation  is 
that  the  group  looks  upon  the  roles  essential  to 
social  order  as  imperatives  in  social  behavior;  they 
are  "obligatory  norms."  They  are  also  made  com- 
pulsive forces  by  the  group  and  contain  values  and 
action  elements  that  must  be  observed  in  almost 
every  type  of  recurrent  social  situation.  The  society 
as  a  whole  or  the  group  or  organization  sees  to  it 
that  no  very  wide  departures  from  the  patterns  of 
the  roles  are  permitted.  Fathers  must  perform  their 
various  functions  as  fathers;  physicians  must  play 
their  part;  and  so  on.  Society  is  vastly  concerned 
about  the  business  of  responsible  and  orderly  every- 
day living;  the  roles  define  especially  the  duties 
essential  to  this  living.  The  role  thus  is  a  strict 
social  disciplinarian,  a  sort  of  strait  jacket  in  dif- 
ferent standard  situations  of  life.  (17;  33) 

Conscience-forming  Processes.  The  processes 
whereby  selected  social  taboos  and  requirements  are 
rationalized  and  organized  in  the  consciousness  of 
individuals  are  conscience-forming  processes.  The 
elements  of  conscience  are  acquired  both  by  con- 
ditioning and  by  instruction.  Conscience  regulates 
solely  through  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  likelihood 
of  self-censure  when  the  individual  acts  contrary  to 
the  criteria  of  social  action  or  through  the  sense 
of  inner  harmony  and  joy,  with  the  likelihood  of 
self-praise  when  he  acts  in  conformity  with  the 
criteria.  These  criteria  function  as  the  voice  of  one's 
group.  Or  we  might  say  that  conscience  is  the 
group,  with  its  social-ethical  values  and  insistences 
inculcated  in  you,  "looking  over  your  shoulder." 

Conscience  is  compulsive.  Violation  of  the  ta- 
boos, of  the  role  specifications  or  of  the  broader 
social  requirements  brings  to  the  individual  un- 
favorable mirrorings  of  himself  and  develops  in 
him  a  consciousness  of  separation  from  the  group. 
He  has  let  down  himself  and  his  group.  He  desires 
to  reconcile  and  regularize  himself  with  himself 
and  with  his  group.  Sooner  or  later,  after  such 
experience,  he  learns  to  forestall  the  painful 
twinges  of  conscience  by  refraining  from  tabooed 


behavior.  The  kind  of  conscience,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  group  to  which  the  individual 
belongs.  (18,  pp.  39-41) 

In  general,  socialization  is  a  matter  of  learning 
processes,  conducted  by  informal  but  ever-active 
social  stimuli  and  pressures  and  by  the  vast  array 
of  massive,  carefully  devised,  formal  institutional 
and  organizational  media.  The  learning  processes 
reorganize  and  reinvigorate  personality  continually 
and  reduce  norms,  ideas,  and  actions  to  stand- 
ardized expressions  which  are  in  conformity  with 
society's  need  for  constructive  order  and  function. 


Uniformation  Processes 

Uniformity  is  a  social  product  and  condition. 
Uniformation  is  a  set  of  related  processes  found 
everywhere  whereby  a  uniformity  and  similarity 
in  time  and  space  of  practices  actually  or  reputedly 
essential  in  the  different  social  relationships  are 
established.  They  too  are  necessary  in  order  to 
overcome  or  prevent  the  socially  unsafe  eccentric- 
ity and  deviation  of  performance  of  social  actions. 
Without  such  uniformity  and  regularity  of  se- 
quence and  coordination,  societal  regulation  is  not 
easy  or  systematic,  and  the  societal  operations  carry 
no  guarantee  of  certainty,  preciseness,  or  efficacy. 
(34)  Three  significant  subprocesses  of  uniforma- 
tion will  be  examined. 

Standardization.  Standardization  occurs  under 
the  determining  influence  of  the  various  norms  or 
standards  just  discussed,  including  those  involved 
in  roles.  It  consists  of  the  reduction  to  uniformity, 
by  authority  or  by  accepted  or  established  custom, 
organizational  decree,  or  general  consent,  of  the 
necessary  functions  of  social  life  and  human  inter- 
course or  of  such  functions  of  special  significance 
to  particular  societal  organizations.  Standardization 
involves  the  establishment  of  uniformly  ordered 
procedures,  practices,  types,  and  qualities  of  per- 
formance. It  is  what  the  norms  have  men  do  as 
they  are  conditioned  by  them,  habituated  to  them, 
and  instructed  in  them  and  as  they  are  affected  by 
all  sorts  of  massing  influences  (for  example,  under 
large-scale  advertising).  Standardization  molds 
men's  attitudes,  ideas,  tastes,  and  ways  of  acting. 

It  is  more  than  uniformizing  of  products  of  com- 
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merce  and  industry,  of  weights  and  measures,  of 
mechanical  productive  processes;  it  is  more  than 
abiding  by  a  given  standard  of  living  as  this  relates 
to  the  display  and  use  of  articles  for  consumption. 
It  is  a  process  of  typification,  or  establishment  of 
more  or  less  uniform  types  of  behavior,  for  almost 
every  typical  daily  process  of  living  in  the  common 
and  recurrent  social  situations.  Language,  modes 
of  attire,  forms  of  salutation,  requirements  for  al- 
most every  job,  arm  signals  for  getting  through 
traffic,  forms  of  worship,  and  most  of  our  social 
performances  are  standardized. 

Standardization  in  sufficient  degree  is  essential 
in  both  societal  regulation  and  maintenance.  With- 
out the  externally  imposed  constancy  of  action  in 
given  situations,  there  cannot  be  predictability. 
Standardization  concentrates  and  conserves  atten- 
tion, removes  the  necessity  of  choice,  diminishes 
fatigue,  and  reduces  much  essential  behavior  to 
habit.  Thus,  it  makes  for  economy  of  individual 
time  and  capacity.  From  the  over-all  societal  point 
of  view,  it  not  only  gets  more  necessary  work 
done,  "but  work  is  accomplished  in  shorter  time, 
with  greater  ease  and  with  greater  accuracy,  and 
dependability."  (34,  p.  439)  Standardization  in  all 
fields  of  behavior  in  modern  complex  society  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important  as  a  process  in 
regulative  procedures. 

At  the  same  time,  in  some  of  its  forms  and  ef- 
fects, standardization  stultifies  many  a  fine,  socially 
desirable  and  culturally  enriching  uniqueness  and 
diversity  among  persons,  and  tends  toward  a  pro- 
saic "dead-levelism." 

Regimentation.  Regimentation  is  actually  a  sub- 
division of  standardization.  It  is  the  process  where- 
by standardized  behavior  for  different  functions  at 
different  social  levels  is  brought  about  under  the 
rules  by  means  of  an  authoritative,  planned,  highly 
systematized,  and  hierarchically  arranged  organi- 
zation and  direction  of  social  tasks*  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  rules,  the  initiative  in  their  transmis- 
sion, and  the  procedures  for  obtaining  obedience 
to  them  are  allocated  to  and  concentrated  in  cer- 
tain designated  persons  or  administrative  groups. 

•The  wide  use  by  dictators,  totalitarian  organizations, 
centralized  hierarchies,  and  other  exploiters  and  the  gen- 
eral "bad"  connotations  of  regimentation  should  not  lead 
us  to  ignore  its  basic  regulatory  significance. 


The  lines  of  command,  from  the  apex  down,  are 
rigidly  defined.  (38,  pp.  362-363) 

Regimental  action,  to  use  LaPiere's  term  (38, 
pp.  105-110),  is  necessary  to  meet  both  the  recur- 
rent and  the  exceptional  emergencies  of  a  social 
system  or  subsystem.  Many  of  these  are  predictable 
occurrences.  Such  emergencies  should  be— and 
many  are— prepared  for  in  advance  by  appropriate 
social  agencies  and  procedures.  Commonplace  ex- 
amples are  fire  and  police  departments,  with  a 
skilled  and  drilled  personnel  operating  under  offi- 
cers and  authorized  by  the  community  to  deal  with 
any  situation  arising  in  connection  with  their  re- 
sponsibility. 

Regimentation  as  a  continuing  process,  however, 
has  a  function  of  some  degree  of  importance  in  the 
regulation  of  all  social  activities.  There  cannot  al- 
ways be  disputation  about  tasks  to  be  performed, 
and  there  cannot  be  complete  freedom.  Not  all 
people  recognize  their  proper  functions  and  per- 
form them  conscientiously.  Some  lack  intelligence 
and  insight,  some  are  not  trained  properly,  and 
some  lack  good  will  even  though  they  logically 
recognize  their  obligations.  All  such  persons  must 
be  directed,  even  regimented  ("pushed  into  line"), 
by  some  one  or  some  group  in  authority.  Things 
cannot  be  left  to  run  on  in  their  own  way  and 
order  themselves  in  a  complex  society  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  often-conflicting  interests.  Some  regi- 
mentation of  component  elements  is  especially 
necessary  in  large-scale  functional  organizations, 
whether  they  be  commercial  or  industrial  corpora- 
tions or  class  or  caste  systems.  In  general,  as  Ber- 
nard states,  "Factories  have  to  be  managed,  gov- 
ernments must  be  administered,  children  and 
others  require  advice  and  direction."  (34,  p.  447) 

Better,  more  scientific  standardization  of  moti- 
vation and  conduct  may  remove  the  necessity  of 
much  regimentation,  because  it  makes  possible  a 
wiser  and  more  adequate  self-direction,  but  even 
self-applied  standardization  can  never  wholly  dis- 
pense with  regimentation.  (34,  pp.  447-448)  Fur- 
thermore, because  of  the  very  absence  of  socially 
adequate,  appropriate,  and  carefully  devised  regi- 
mentation procedures  and  agencies  dictators  ap- 
pear. Recurrently,  during  at  least  the  last  twenty- 
five  hundred  years,  great  misleaders  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  crisis  situations,  insinuated 
themselves  into  them  and  forced  their  own  particu- 
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lar  brand  of  "saving"  regimentation  upon  the 
distraught  societies.*  At  the  same  time,  history 
records  the  names  of  many  great  men  and  great 
groups  that  have  unselfishly  but  effectively  extri- 
cated their  people  from  crises  by  establishing  new 
systems  of  regimental  behavior. 

Sijmbolization.  Ritualization,  and  Ceremonializa- 
tion.  These  closely  related  procedures  are  often 
overlooked  or  pooh-poohed.  They  are  frequently 
viewed  as  of  no  great  consequence  in  societal  regu- 
lation or  as  part  of  the  froth  of  social  life.  This 
opinion  is  especially  prevalent  among  Americans 
with  their  emphasis  on  supposedly  practical  and 
utilitarian  procedures  and  their  wide  dependence 
upon  all  manner  of  organizations  to  conduct  their 
activities.  And  yet,  as  Herbert  Spencer  remarked 
many  years  ago  about  ceremony,  "The  earliest  kind 
of  government  (that  is,  regulation),  the  most  gen- 
eral kind  of  government,  and  the  government 
which  is  ever  spontaneously  recommencing,  is  the 
government  of  ceremonial  observance."  (40,  Vol. 
II,  p.  11)  Symbols,  ritual,  and  ceremony  are  trig- 
gers and  regularizers  of  essential  social  behavior, 
especially  on  crucial  occasions,  and  their  use  goes 
far  to  guarantee  proper  performance. 

Symbols,  beyond  the  general  ones  of  language 
and  writing,  function  actively  to  induce  and  main- 
tain conformity.  They  range  from  verbal  formulas 
to  physical  objects.  Thus,  to  ensure  and  enhance 
the  performance  of  the  proper  role  as  citizen  in 
political  life,  one  notes  declarations,  documents, 
songs  and  literature,  flags,  insignia,  uniforms,  med- 
als, pictures  and  statuary  of  heroes,  watchwords 
and  slogans,  thrones  and  scepters,  palaces  and 
capitols,  all  redolent  with  sentiment  and  tradition. 
The  family  has  its  songs  and  pictures  and  re- 
unions. Religious  institutions  have  their  creeds, 
prayers,  hymns,  vestments,  crosses,  altars,  shrines, 
and  so  on.  Symbols  fascinate,  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nadon,  allay  doubts,  tidlate  long-standing  feeling 
states,  emphasize  ideals  of  behavior,  glorify  prac- 
tices, define  and  limit  social  expression,  and  stimu- 
late  or  lure  people  to  conforming  response.  They 
are  visible  or  audible  "trigger  phrases"  or  "trigger 
objects"  which  mobilize  and  set  off  preformed  pat- 
terns of  behavior. 

•This  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  Chap.  22. 


Ritual  and  ceremony  are  also  highly  regulative 
procedures,  closely  related  to  symbols,  in  that  they 
are  in  a  sense  the  manipulation  of  roles  and  sym- 
bols. They  are  not  mere  survivals  or  empty  forms. 
They  are  prescribed  and  right  forms  or  methods  of 
performance  of  some  important  and  necessary  so- 
cial act,  highly  charged  with  group  values. 

To  ritualize  means  to  establish  "a  formal  rhyth- 
mic procedure  controlling  a  succession  of  acts  di- 
rected to  the  same  end  and  repeated  without 
variation  on  appropriate  occasions."  (39,  p.  150) 
Ritualization  involves  habituation,  but  a  ritualized 
action  includes  more  than  habit  or  routine.  It  im- 
plies standardization  and  even  regimentation.  The 
performance  of  the  succession  of  acts  is  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  sense  of  rightness  and  inevit- 
ability. Departure  from  it  is  felt  to  be  undesirable, 
even  outrageous,  for  it  breaks  the  rhythm  and 
disturbs  the  emotional  response. 

Among  us,  most  of  our  religious  observance,  both 
personal  and  in  association,  is  a  matter  of  ritual. 
Contract  making,  property  transfer,  court  proce- 
dure, baptism,  marriage,  and  burial,  assumption  of 
citizenship,  induction  into  office,  voting  are  all 
matters  of  ritual.  Observing  the  requirements  of 
social  etiquette,  participating  in  vocational  and  pro- 
fessional duties,  eating  and  drinking,  and  personal 
care  have  their  ritualistic  aspects.  To  do  these  in 
the  "right"  way— the  "ritualized"  way— gives  us  as 
individual  members  of  the  society  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction, a  feeling  that  what  we  know  needs  to  be 
done  is  being  done  in  the  correct  way.  For  the 
society,  ritual  renders  the  essential  performance 
automatic  and  enables  it  to  be  carried  out  with  a 
minimum  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
former. This  reduces  the  necessity  of  using  external 
pressure  to  maintain  conformity  to  the  predeter- 
mined, value-charged  pattern  of  situational  inter- 
action. 

To  ceremonialize  an  action  or  occasion  is  to  add 
further  features  to  its  ritual  which  enhance  its 
peculiar  significance.  To  ceremonialize  is  to  add  to 
or  invest  the  rhythmic  precision  and  undeviating 
repetidon  of  ritual  with  a  mystic  element,  an  awe- 
someness,  a  solemnity,  a  dignity,  a  gravity,  even  a 
sanctity,  which  charges  it  with  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion. This  gives  the  performance  or  occasion  vastly 
more  than  everyday  routine  significance  and  even 
lifts  it  beyond  mere  formality.  The   ceremonial 
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procedure  often  is  long  established  or  has  ascribed 
to  it  an  ancient  and  sublime  lineage  and  usually 
has  much  precious  symbolism  attached  to  it.  Cere- 
mony always  impregnates  the  occasion  with  rich 
meanings  and  values,  evokes  reverential  attitudes 
toward  the  principles  embodied  in  the  occasion, 
and  conveys  an  almost  ineluctable  impression  of 
the  high  and  enduring  worth  of  the  values  and 
occasions  which  it  glorifies. 

In  most  ceremonies  the  elevation,  fixity,  and  pre- 
ordained importance  of  the  larger  group  that  is 
involved  is  implied  or  proclaimed,  and  conversely, 
the  subordination  and  suppliant  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  group  is  brought  out.  Thus,  respect 
for  the  occasion  and  its  social  implications  is  fos- 
tered and  criticism  is  lulled.  Ritual  and  ceremony 
give  the  occasions— religious  events,  state  events, 
institutional  events  generally,  public  and  private 
celebrations,  and  so  on— importance  and  solemnity 
and  make  them  weighty  with  Tightness  and  social 
power.  Without  ritual  and  ceremony,  the  mainte- 
nance of  social  order  would  be  greatly  jeopardized. 
Realistically  considered,  however,  both  often  be- 
come rigid  and  tend  to  survive  their  usefulness 
without  undergoing  questioning  and  revision  to 
bring  them  up  to  date. 


Sanctioning  Processes 

When  a  society  has  formulated  its  norms  or 
rules,  when  it  has  done  as  much  as  it  can  to 
socialize  them,  and  when  it  has  uniformized  the 
practices  by  more  or  less  effective  procedures  grow- 
ing out  of  experience,  it  still  has  to  take  precau- 
tions, for  the  conduct  of  individuals  tends  to  deviate 
from  the  requirements  defined  in  the  norms.  This 
is  due  to  several  factors.  Hiller  points  out  that 
members  of  the  groups  make  different  estimates 
respecting  the  validity  of  the  norms,  at  least  as 
applied  to  the  given  situations;  are  faced  with  un- 
like situations  involving  choice  between  personal 
and  collective  or  public  interests;  and  are  not  uni- 
formly brought  into  contact  with  all  norms.  Hence, 
there  is  a  lack  of  unanimity  and  uniformity  of  so- 
cial behavior  among  the  sections  of  a  society.  (6,  p. 
49)  Whether  these  are  due  to  lack  of  sufficient 
comprehension  of  the  norms  or  insufficient  accept- 
ance of  them  because  of  individual  stubbornness, 
whim,  or  selfishness,  or  whether  they  are  due  to 


alternate  or  competing  norms  or  insufficient  habitu- 
ation to  perform  according  to  them  adequately  and 
competently  all  the  time,  the  fact  stands  out  that 
there  is  a  continuous  and  universal  tendency  toward 
some  degree  of  nonconformity  at  least  to  some 
standards.  Norms  and  social  behavior  never  coin- 
cide completely,  as  witness  the  statistics  of  crime, 
moral  scandals,  and  unconventional  behavior. 

Society  and  all  of  its  subsystems  must  enforce 
the  other  regulative  procedures  by  establishing  a 
system  of  sanctions,  that  is,  procedures  which  con- 
front individuals  and  groups  with,  and  bring  to 
bear  upon  them,  the  social  consequences  to  them 
of  their  conforming  or  nonconforming  behavior. 
In  brief,  society  sets  up  and  administers  sanctions 
of  approval  or  reward,  and  sanctions  of  condemna- 
tion or  penalty.  Sanctions  often  utilize  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  social  power  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter— the  positive  powers  of  promise, 
satisfactions,  and  social  approvals  and  the  various 
precious  securities,  and  the  negative  powers  of 
threat,  disapproval,  denial,  and  actual  painful  pun- 
ishment. Long  social  experience  shows  that  no 
social  system  which  fails  to  provide  adequate  re- 
wards and  penalties  can  long  exist. 

Rewarding.  Rewarding  utilizes  the  positive  con- 
trols to  induce,  incite,  and  motivate  to  desirable 
and  essential  social  conduct.  Individuals  and 
groups  are  granted  various  kinds  of  bonuses  or 
gains  for  their  socialized  efforts,  which  may  be  in 
the  form  of  material  inducements,  such  as  physical 
and  economic  good  things  and  desirable  physical 
conditions  that  contribute  to  sustenance  and  com- 
fort; personal  or  group  signs  of  approval— special 
attention,  praise,  and  the  like;  diversions  and  pleas- 
ures, such  as  vacations;  objects  or  conditions  that 
contribute  to  respect  and  esteem,  as,  for  example, 
medals,  prizes,  promotion,  high  status,  fame,  au- 
thority; admission  to  higher  associational  oppor- 
tunities and  participations,  such  as  clubs;  or  the 
promise  of  ideal,  even  supernatural,  benefactions. 
Individuals  and  groups  do  much  giving  because 
they  want  or  need  to  control  people,  for  experience 
shows  that  it  is  an  effectual  control  procedure.  (41; 
46,  pp.  31-55) 

Penalizing.  Penalizing  is  the  application  of  neg- 
ative controls.  Penalties  are  coercive,  and  their 
application  involves  various  degrees  of  restraint, 
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repression,  inhibition,  oppression,  or  prohibition,  all 
with  the  intent  of  threat  and  punishment.  Thus, 
through  penalizing,  social  disapproval  and  con- 
cern for  breaches  of  the  social  code  are  actively 
expressed.  No  rule  is  secure  if  it  can  be  transgressed 
with  impunity;  therefore,  disobedience  must  be 
prevented  if  possible,  but  if  it  has  occurred,  the 
transgressor  must  be  penalized  both  as  a  lesson  to 
him  and  as  an  example  for  others. 

The  threat  and  actual  use  of  force  in  any  regula- 
tory system  cannot  be  abolished.  There  must 
always  be  some  organized,  socialized  force  to  re- 
strain the  antisocial  manifestations  of  power  itself 
in  the  society,  whether  exerted  by  individuals  or 
by  groups,  and  to  restrain  within  limits  the  greedy, 
the  unscrupulous,  the  socially  illiterate,  the  intoler- 
ant, the  combative,  the  lawless.  Penalizing  is  neces- 
sary ultimately  to  prevent  disorder,  to  settle 
disputes  and  conflicts,  and  to  curb  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  strong  and  unprincipled,  whether 
individuals   or   organizations.   Force   alone,   to  be 


sure,   cannot   maintain   order   and   operation,  but 
without  it  no  social  order  can  be  secure. 

Among  the  mild,  more  or  less  personal  and  un- 
organized disapproving  procedures  are  blaming, 
frowning,  ridiculing,  criticizing,  reprimanding, 
brusqueness  of  manner,  and  so  on.  At  about  the 
same  level  are  forms  of  economic  intimidation,  such 
as  withholding  trade,  cutting  or  threatening  to  cut 
wages,  sabotage,  impugning  of  the  economic  good 
will,  and  the  like.  More  extreme  penalties  are  de- 
motion, studied  avoidance  and  discrimination, 
denial  of  privileges,  ostracism,  intimidation,  per- 
secution, terrorism,  and  excommunication,  which 
are  carried  on  both  informally  and  formally.  Most 
extreme  and  unavoidable  forms,  usually  resorted  to 
only  after  formal  determination  of  guilt,  are  pun- 
ishments inflicted  by  the  authoritative  and  organ- 
ized political  state,  ranging  from  fines  and  other 
temporary  or  permanent  deprivation  of  property, 
through  cancellation  of  constitutional  rights,  to 
death  for  what  are  deemed  heinous  offences. 


Agencies  of  Regulation  in  Modern  Mass  Societies 


We  have  briefly  examined  the  fundamental  proc- 
esses and  conditions  of  societal  regulation.  We  are 
especially  concerned  with  regulation  in  a  society 
like  our  own,  that  is,  one  that  in  considerable  part 
has  undergone  a  transition  from  sacred,  primary- 
group  relations  to  secular,  secondary-  or  derivative- 
group  relations.  Modern  societies,  as  we  have  noted 
repeatedly,  consist  of  widely  dispersed,  mobile, 
heterogeneous  populations  which  communicate 
mainly  through  a  multiplicity  of  indirect,  mechan- 
ized agencies. 

Individuals  no  longer  live  wholly  or  largely  in 
primary  groups.  The  relationships  have  become 
varied  and  extensive  and  are  characterized  by 
many  forms  of  horizontal  and  vertical  social  dis- 
tance. The  relationships  between  individuals  are 
more  and  more  impersonal,  anonymous,  external, 
and  formal.  The  norms  multiply,  becoming  spe- 
cialized for  groups  and  often  confused  and  incon- 
sistent in  so  far  as  the  over-all  problem  of  societal 
order  is  concerned.  More  and  more  activities  in 
every  department  of  social  life  must  be  regulated, 
for  example,  those  in  connection  with  marriage 
and  divorce,  industry,  transportation  and  traffic, 


labor  and  capital,  occupations  and  professions, 
recreation  and  welfare.  The  more  complex  the  rela- 
tions become,  the  greater  are  the  possibility  and 
probability  of  exploitative  control.  (47;  51,  pp.  151- 
184)  The  task  of  maintaining  order  among  the 
standardless  and  confused  individuals  and  among 
the  multiplicity  of  specialized,  uncoordinated, 
heterogeneous,  stratified,  and  often  conflicting 
groups  is  tremendously  complicated. 

All  the  elementary  and  fundamental  processes 
and  instrumentalities  do  operate  in  such  an  indus- 
trialized-urbanized  mass  society.  Norms  are  formed 
and  conveyed  in  space  and  time.  The  primary 
controls,  which  rest  upon  the  desire  to  maintain 
personal  reputation,  and  involve  close  and  mainly 
informal  personal  supervision,  still  operate  more  or 
less  effectively.  They  function  in  primary  groups, 
such  as  families,  true  neighborhoods  (where  they 
still  exist),  small  groups  of  close  acquaintances, 
congregations,  and  so  on,  where  individuals  are 
known  or  known  about  by  others  with  whom  they 
live  in  frequent  relationships.  Some  of  these  pri- 
mary-group controls  operate  in  a  limited  or  excep- 
tional  way   and   to  some   extent  in   some  of  the 
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broader  social  relationships.  Folklore  elements,  such 
as  aphorisms,  admonitions,  parables,  fables,  and 
proverbs,  have  some  effectiveness,  especially  in  the 
backwater  areas  of  modern  life,  and  legends  and 
myths,  especially  the  social  myths,  are  effective  for 
the  groups  that  believe  them. 

The  time-  and  experience-rooted  controls  that 
have  come  out  of  the  sociocultural  heritage  and 
operate  informally  or  in  a  semiorganized  manner 
still  have  influence,  though  it  is  somewhat  mixed 
and  haphazard.  Reference  is  through  control  by 
the  mass  of  folkways,  mores  and  moral  codes,  cus- 
toms, traditions,  and  conventions.  Fad  and  fashion, 
crazes  and  movements,  propaganda  and  advertis- 
ing, and  other  currents,  standardizations,  and 
regimentations  may  produce  vast  uniformities. 

But  all  these,  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  socie- 
tal regulation,  must  be  combined  and  focused,  must 
be  made  specific,  uniform,  and  binding  upon  all 
peoples  and  over  the  wide  areas  of  a  society.  A 
society  must  function  in  all  essential,  minimal  as- 
pects of  order  as  one  people.  These  controls  must 
also  be  revised  and  supplemented  to  meet  modern 
regulatory  needs.  Thus,  if  modern  societies  are  to 
be  orderly,  they  must  be  more  and  more  institu- 
tionalized and  organized.* 


Institutions 

Social  institutions  are  not  only  the  major  general 
operational  agencies  in  satisfying  the  great  array 
of  wants,  needs,  and  interests  of  a  society;  they  are 
also  the  basic  instruments  for  stabilizing  and  regu- 
larizing the  social  life  of  individuals  and  groups. 
They  embody  the  ruling  ideas  and  the  codes  of  the 
society  and  have  incorporated  in  them  most  of 
the  motivating  pressures  and  devices.  Public  opin- 
ion and  public  will  function  through  them.  Most  of 
the  specific  control  mediums,  including  customs, 
conventions,  mores  and  moral  codes,  civil  and  reli- 
gious law,  ritual  and  ceremonies,  the  conditioning, 
educating,  and  other  influencing,  indoctrinating, 
and  shaping  procedures,  personal  leadership,  oper- 
ate in  and  through  institutions.  Moreover,  since 
every  crucial  field  of  social  relationship  and  essen- 
tial functioning  is  presided  over  by  institutions,  a 

*On  the  general  institutional  structuring  of  a  society, 
see  Chap.  12. 


great  number  of  specific  ends  in  regulation  are 
realized.  Without  institutions  social  order  could 
not  be  maintained. 

The  reasons  for  this  crucial  place  of  institutions 
in  societal  regulation  should  be  clearly  understood. 
(48,  pp.  43-46)  The  institutions  have  incorporated 
in  them  most  of  the  generally  accepted  norms  or 
charters  of  social  action.  They  embody  the  organ- 
ized force  of  associations  and  in  most  instances 
that  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  With  the  aid  of 
the  group  opinion  that  supports  them,  they  are 
prepared  to  compel  obedience  and  punish  disobedi- 
ence. They  literally  coerce  persons  into  behaving 
in  the  expected  or  required  manner;  their  require- 
ments are  imperatives. 

If  individuals  disobey  the  institutional  dictates, 
they  are  punished  in  some  manner.  Violations  of 
regulations  governing  sex  and  marital  relations, 
parental  obligations,  economic  responsibilities, 
property  rights,  the  sanctity  of  life,  citizenship 
duties  (including  the  military),  religious  practices, 
the  moral  minima  for  expressional  forms,  and  innu- 
merable other  everyday  institutionalized  relation- 
ships and  practices  call  forth  variations  and  grada- 
tions of  penalty,  including  victimization  by  gossip, 
deprivation  of  certain  rights  and  privileges,  social 
ostracism,  imprisonment,  and  in  some  instances 
death.  Institutions  are  the  most  stabilizing,  best 
organized,  most  far-reaching,  and  most  deeply 
rooted  of  all  the  forms  of  social  control  in  oper- 
ation. 

All  institutions  exercise  a  high  degree  of  effective 
social  control  over  all  of  the  associative  activities 
of  human  beings,  whether  these  are  of  a  face-to- 
face  primary  nature  or  of  a  complex,  secondary  or 
derivative  nature.  Under  the  influence  of  each  in- 
stitution, we  regulate  our  activities  or  actions  in 
relation  to  others  along  a  given  line  according  to 
the  rules  and  established  practices  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

Certain  institutions  are,  however,  more  definitely 
intended  and  utilized  for  purposes  of  social  control 
than  others.  Some  institutions— the  communicative, 
aesthetic,  and  to  some  extent  religious— regulate 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  provide  a  standardized 
means  of  expression.  Others,  such  as  those  inherent 
in  real  estate  boards,  credit  men's  associations,  and 
professional  organizations  generally,  exercise  a  very 
special  type  of  regulation  for  groups  of  limited  size, 
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interest,  and  purpose.  But  the  great  mass  of  institu- 
tions are  definite  and  purposive  means  of  regular- 
izing and  standardizing  individual  and  group 
conduct  and  of  establishing  and  compelling  certain 
social  habits  involved  in  the  various  pertinent  rela- 
tionships that  are  socially  necessary  or  at  least 
acceptable. 

Institutions  are  peculiarly  effective  as  regulative 
agencies  in  modern  complex,  heterogeneous  socie- 
ties in  that  they  more  and  more  substitute  an  or- 
ganized external,  objective,  depersonalized  social 
control  of  conduct  for  the  impulsive,  subjective  or 
individual  control  or  the  control  of  separate,  spe- 
cial-interest groups.  In  modern  societies,  institutions 
provide  and  maintain  society-wide  regularized  pat- 
terns of  behavior.  Katz  and  Schanck  wisely  state: 
"Today  we  are  not  a  nation  of  communities  but  a 
nation  of  institutions."  (50,  p.  23) 

An  important  phase  of  the  social  control  exer- 
cised by  social  institutions  hinted  at  above  is  the 
patterning  of  the  social  behavior  of  individuals. 
One  of  the  primary  functions  of  any  institution  is 
to  reproduce,  preserve,  and  transmit  to  persons  the 
uniform  patterns  of  behavior  by  which  they  can 
meet  the  recurrent  types  of  situations  arising  in 
human  society.  For  the  institutions  serve  not  only 
as  compellers,  but  as  conditioners  and  guides,  as 
cultivators  of  habits  of  conformity  and  of  social 
understanding  in  individuals.  Our  institutions  tell 
us  how  to  act.  Without  the  institutions,  we  would 

I  be  lost.  Institutions  also  mold  social  groups.  Busi- 
ness corporations,  families,  athletic  teams,  univer- 
sity faculties,  neighborhoods,  nations,  even  many 
spontaneous  but  occasionally  recurring  groupings, 
like  mass  meetings,  follow  institutionalized  pat- 
terns of  activity.  They  cannot  exist  and  function 
unless  they  do. 

Finally,  a  distinct  advantage  inherent  in  the 
controlling  and  patterning  function  of  institutions 
should  be  mentioned.  If  the  control  has  been  suc- 
cessful, both  individual  and  group  behavior  in  most 
relationships  and  situations  can  be  predicted  in 
large  measure.  Behavior  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
impulse,  whim,  or  caprice;  social  life  will  not  be 
chaos  or  anarchy.  Each  individual  can  face  each 
new  day  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  know  how 
to  meet  most  of  the  problems  that  will  confront 
him;  that  he  will  know  how  most  of  his  fellows 
will  act  99  per  cent  of  the  time;  that  he  will  have 


high  certainty  that  the  life  of  the  society  will  be 
orderly.  In  short,  he  can  count  on  security. 


Associations  or  Organizations 

Institutional,  customary,  and  many  other  regula- 
tory requirements  function  mainly  through  asso- 
ciations and  organizations.  Especially  important 
among  these  are  the  economic,  educational,  reli- 
gious, and  governmental  associations.  As  noted 
before,  they  have  definite  purposes  and  objectives 
set  forth  in  their  rules,  regulations,  and  laws, 
which  create  a  continual,  pervasive  atmosphere  of 
guidance.  Each  formal  organization  has  its  pyra- 
mid of  power,  its  administrative  set-up,  and  its 
system  of  discipline  and  enforcement  which  leads 
members  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations. 
Through  their  direct  influence  they  suggest,  incul- 
cate, persuade,  and  compel  appropriate  common 
action. 

Membership  in  almost  all  associations  short  of 
the  state  is  largely  voluntary,  although  unavoid- 
able, if  individuals  are  to  function  and  survive  in 
modern  societies.  Hence,  the  associations  have  the 
consent  of  their  members  and  are  able  to  enforce 
their  rules  with  disciplinary  action  with  compara- 
tive ease.  (54,  pp.  458-459)  Moreover,  each  associa- 
tion has  its  appropriate  array  of  officials  or  func- 
tionaries charged  with  duties  of  disciplining  as 
well  as  coordinating  the  efforts  of  members  in 
meeting  the  organization's  objectives. 

In  the  field  of  economics  a  great  array  of  organi- 
zations have  come  into  being  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  acting  collectively  in  deciding  conflicts  and 
maintaining  order  in  meeting  the  threat  of  want 
and  scarcity.  Notable  among  these  are  corporations, 
trade  associations,  boards  of  trade,  employers'  asso- 
ciations, trade  unions,  cartels,  cooperative  associa- 
tions, and  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

In  the  recreational  field  all  manner  of  associa- 
tions formulate  rules  for  conducting  sports  and 
games,  determine  eligibility  of  contestants,  and 
discipline  violations  in  various  ways.  In  the  field 
of  morals  and  religion  various  organizations  are 
intermittently  or  continuously  operative.  In  all 
societies  religious  organizations  constrain  indi- 
viduals through  their  manipulation  of  beliefs  and 
actions    relating    to    the    supernatural    power    or 
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powers.  Religion  also  aids  custom  and  law  in  main- 
taining what  the  society  considers  to  be  right  and 
prohibiting  what  is  wrong.  A  host  of  other  specific 
organizations  operate  in  American  society  with 
obvious  regulative  functions,  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  CYO,  YMCA,  YWCA. 


The  State 

The  universally  dominant  and  indispensable  in- 
stitutionalized organizations  for  the  regulation  of 
modern  societies  are  those  of  a  political  nature. 
Their  significance  and  hegemony  have  been  con- 
sistently increasing  and  seem  destined  to  continue 
to  do  so.  All  other  organized  agencies  maintain 
order  in  and  for  limited  groups  only.  The  state  is 
the  over-all  regulative,  directive,  and  ultimate  com- 
pulsive and  enforcing  agent  of  the  rules  of  social 
life.  It  is  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  ubiquitous. 

Through  its  various  legislative  and  administra- 
tive bodies  the  state  makes  and  remakes  the  essen- 
tial laws  governing  every  action  construed  in  the 
public  interest.  These  laws  are  the  concrete  formal- 
ized expressions  of  the  community's  insistent 
norms.  They  supplement  and  predominate  over 
all  the  informal  controls  and  the  rules  of  lesser 
organizations;  define  certain  acts  as  offenses  and 
state  rights,  duties,  and  liberties;  specify  penalties 
for  disobedience;  carry  the  massed  and  supposedly 
impartially  applied  authority  of  the  community 
and  enforce  it  in  the  name  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Through  its  courts,  the  state  interprets  law 
and  determines  guilt  or  innocence;  and  through 
its  innumerable  departmentalized  policing,  admin- 
istrative, and  service  organizations  it  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  providing  for,  regulating,  and 
directing  a  host  of  societal  needs. 

The  state  is  the  final  arbitrator,  advisor,  moder- 
ator, and  coordinator  among  societal  elements  and 
has  the  ultimate  creative  role.  Through  its  power 
to  limit  individual  and  group  action  and  property 
rights  and  to  force  action,  it  can  penalize  its  con- 
stituents and  carry  out  enforcement  of  its  decrees. 
It  has  the  ultimate  authority  and  the  supreme 
power  to  exercise  the  essential  and,  if  necessary, 
unlimited  force,  since  it  is  the  only  social  agency 
having  a  complete  and  unquestioned  monopoly  of 
force  in  any  society.  (53) 


If  individuals  or  various  groups  are  ignorant  or 
learn  slowly  or  refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  pressures 
and  controls  emanating  from  roles,  symbols,  func- 
tionaries, and  the  various  social-psychic  propulsions 
of  informal  public  opinion,  or  if  the  lesser  formal 
organizations  are  out  of  line,  they  must  submit  to 
final  regulation  by  the  state— the  over-all  political 
community. 

In  the  last  analysis  all  other  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations depend  upon  the  state  to  enforce  their 
indispensable  and  irreducible  social-action  require- 
ments. The  state  enforces  the  regulatory  measures, 
for  example,  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce, 
parent-and-child  relations,  the  public  health  insti- 
tutions, most  industrial  and  commercial  institu- 
tions, many  occupational  and  professional  organi- 
zations at  least  as  final  arbiter,  and  is  a  court 
of  last  resort  for  the  final  moral  safeguarding  of 
recreational  and  aesthetic  institutions.  Furthermore, 
all  of  the  other  regulatory  agencies  are  held  to 
exercise  disciplinary  authority  subject  to  the  law 
of  the  state  and  within  the  bounds  fixed  by  that 
law.  The  state  represents  the  common  will  and  is 
endowed  with  the  united  power  of  the  entire  so- 
ciety to  maintain  a  common,  united,  orderly,  se- 
cure, and  reasonable  living  together. 

The  state  has  also  assumed  and  is  continually 
assuming  a  greater  and  greater  array  of  general 
maintenance  functions  in  addition  to  its  more  spe- 
cific regulatory  functions.  As  the  institutionalized 
agency  bearing  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  gen- 
eral well-being,  it  has  had  to  take  on  many  func- 
tions once  conducted  by  other  institutionalized 
organizations  but  lost  by  them  in  the  transition 
from  primary-  to  secondary-group  life.  It  has  also 
had  to  take  supervisory  responsibility  for  many 
others  and  actually  develop  many  systematic  new 
functions  heretofore  carried  on  sporadically  or  not 
at  all.  For  example,  the  state,  through  its  various 
departments  has  had  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  provision  of  education  and  the  support  of 
much  research;  for  much  of  the  moral  and  social 
training  and  protection  of  the  young;  for  the  care 
of  the  aged,  the  dependent,  and  the  defective;  for 
disease  control;  for  food  and  drug  protection;  and 
for  public  sanitation  and  health. 

The  state  guarantees  religious  rights  and  most  of 
the  other  freedoms.  It  has  had  to  set  standards 
for  and  regulate  building  construction  and  hous- 
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ing,  industry,  agriculture,  finance,  business,  trans-  to  provide  public  utilities,  sanitary  facilities,  water 

portation,  communication,  and  water  utilization;  supply,  and  even  facilities  for  aesthetic  satisfaction 

to    supervise    the    relations    between    industrial  and  cultural  achievement.  It  is  well  on  the  way  to 

groups  and  the  standards  and  practices  of  certain  becoming    an    all-encompassing,    but    nonetheless 

vocational  and  professional  groups;  and  recently,  benevolent,  giant. 


Public  Opinion 


In  the  last  analysis  the  fundamental  and  supreme 
implementing  agent  in  societal  regulation  and 
operation  is  public  opinion,  a  force  of  unfathom- 
able potency  in  influencing  and  directing  people. 
None  of  the  regulatory  procedures  or  instrumen- 
talities is  effective  without  its  firm  support.  There 
must  be  an  underlying  community  of  interest, 
understanding,  agreement,  expression,  and  will  to 
give  force  to  all  regulatory  and  maintenance  aims 
and  efforts  or  to  any  kind  of  collective  organiza- 
tional action.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  rules  and 
machinery  of  societal  life  must  first  be  in  the  shared 
ruling  ideas,  values,  objectives,  preferences,  antici- 
pations, expectations,  requirements,  permissives, 
prohibitions,  and  spirit  and  will  of  the  people. 

Public  opinion  is  the  support  of  all  norms,  codes, 
and  laws.  Law,  for  example,  in  itself  is  useless.  A 
law  is  nonenforceable  unless  it  is  actively  supported 
by  the  beliefs,  values,  and  wills  of  a  majority  or 
an  effective  minority  of  the  community.  As  we 
say,  such  a  law  is  a  "dead  letter."  Public  opinion 
reflects  and  supports  both  the  informal  and  formal 
controls.  The  informal  elements,  such  as  folkways, 
mores,  beliefs,  customs,  traditions,  and  conventions, 
which  grow  out  of  sociocultural  experience,  rest 
upon  it  for  compliant  performance.  Most  organiza- 
tions exist  only  by  virtue  of  public  permission,  and 
the  functions  they  perform  must  meet  with  its 
approval.  Public  opinion  gives  approval  and  power 
to  the  social  institutions;  supports  the  institutional 
roles,  symbols,  and  rituals;  motivates  and  in  the 
long  run  authorizes  and  sanctions  the  institutional 
activities  of  both  the  general  participants  and  those 
of  the  functionaries.  It  is  the  ultimate  rewarding 
factor,  and  it  authorizes  and  supports  the  coercive 
and  penalizing  efforts  and  measures  of  the  com- 
munity, including  especially  those  of  the  state  as 
the  last  resort  in  forcing  conformity  to  all  essential 
regulatory   requirements.    In   the   last   analysis,   it 


shapes  our  attitudes,  beliefs,  desires,  and  motives 
and  is  behind  every  social  movement  that  has  any 
efficacy. 

By  public  opinion  is  meant  the  more  or  less 
definite  set  of  ideas,  beliefs,  and  judgments  formu- 
lated as  a  sort  of  decision  by  a  group— it  may  be 
three  persons,  a  neighborhood,  an  association,  a 
community,  a  nation,  even  world-wide  mankind— 
in  connection  with  matters  of  concern  to  that 
group.  It  is  the  resultant  of  the  attention  which 
the  concerned  members  of  the  group  give  to  the 
issue  at  stake,  although  the  concerned  members  are 
seldom  all  of  the  members.  The  decision  represents 
a  sort  of  general  conviction  or  consensus,  including 
all  the  positions  maintained  by  the  attentive  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  but  it  is  not  a  superindividual 
opinion  nor  a  uniformity  of  opinion,  nor  a  majority 
or  effective-minority  opinion.  Rather,  it  is  a  certain 
preponderant  trend  and  direction  of  the  individual 
opinions  and  judgments  of  the  members  and 
represents  the  general  level  of  what  men  believe 
and  how  they  feel  about  a  given  subject  at  a  given 
time.  It  may  be  only  momentary,  or  it  may  be  per- 
sistent on  matters  of  continuous  or  recurrent  con- 
cern within  a  given  societal  unit. 


The  Bases  of  Public  Opinion 

Public  opinion  is  the  result  of  social  interaction, 
communication,  stimulation,  and  experience.  The 
interstimulation  may  be  spontaneous  or  designedly 
created.  Public  opinion  may  be  disseminated  by 
private  conversation  between  neighbors,  friends, 
and  associates  or  developed  by  chance  talks  or  by 
speakers  in  the  lecture  rooms,  pulpits,  or  radio.  It 
may  be  shaped  in  part  in  the  conference,  discus- 
sion group,  or  deliberative  body,  partially  or  wholly 
organized    for    that    purpose,    and    propagated 
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through  drama,  motion  picture,  television,  or  litera- 
ture in  various  forms,  especially  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  Attempts  at  propaganda,  with  its  com- 
bination of  truth  and  lies,  and  censorship,  unofficial 
and  official,  usually  are  involved,  especially  in  the 
case  of  far-reaching  issues. 

In  content  public  opinion  is  a  conglomerate, 
compounded  in  some  part  of  facts,  principles,  and 
rational  considerations.  But  it  also  reflects  the  atti- 
tudes, prejudices,  stereotypes,  sentiments,  feelings, 
and  emotions  as  these  are  shaped  by  all  of  the 
sociocultural  conditioning  and  inculcating  influ- 
ences of  members  of  the  group  or  public,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  interest-group  participants. 

Group  opinion  differs  from  group  to  group,  al- 
though in  the  end  the  opinion  of  all  the  groups  is 
incorporated  in  the  larger  opinion  of  the  whole  on 
all  issues  pertinent  to  the  community  or  society. 
In  spite  of  the  haphazard  manner  of  its  formula- 
tion, it  is  usually  sound  at  the  core.  Public  opinion 
cannot  exist  apart  from  the  individual  minds  that 
hold  it  and  the  various  subgroups  and  associations 
that  contribute  to  it;  yet  each  individual  and  each 
lesser  societal  element  acts  toward  it  as  if  it  were 
something  apart  from  and  above  it,  an  autocrat 
whose  flat  must  be  obeyed.  It  is  the  basis  of  most 
public  action  and  the  mentor  and  censor  of  most 
individual  behavior.  Once  public  opinion  is  formed 
on  any  issue,  its  weight  tends  to  accumulate,  even 
in  sheer  numbers  of  supporters. 


How  Public  Opinion  Functions 

How  and  why  does  public  opinion  function  as  a 
regulative  force?  It  is  felt  by  almost  all  individuals 
and  lesser  groups  and  organizations  as  an  inescap- 
able pressure.  Men,  individually  and  in  association, 
are  social  creatures.  There  is  among  us  an  insistent 
and  omnipotent  concern  about  what  others  will 
thin\  about  us  and  what  they  may  do  to  us.  No 
matter  how  heterogeneous  or  homogeneous,  scat- 
tered or  local,  a  public  is,  it  usually  acts  as  a  judi- 
cial agent,  making  decisions,  rendering  judgments, 
exercising  its  irresistible  power  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval, and  selecting,  checking,  and  punishing. 
In  considerable  measure,  it  holds  the  position  and 
well-being  of  all  societal  elements  in  its  hands. 
Even  a  large,  powerful  corporation,  a  region,  or  a 
nation  cannot  stand  out  against  public  opinion  in 


its  activities  for  any  length  of  time  without  loss. 
When  public  opinion  is  ignored  or  defied,  sooner 
or  later  it  makes  itself  felt  and  often  does  so  with- 
out bringing  to  bear  upon  the  dissenter  any  special 
means  of  punishment.  Its  quiet  persistence  is  suffi- 
cient. Submissiveness,  fear,  and  shame  bend  our 
waywardness  into  line,  for  public  disapproval, 
ridicule,  scorn,  distrust,  rebuke,  avoidance,  and 
condemnation  are  powerful  procedures.  Every  so- 
cietal element  feels  the  need  of  being  an  accepted 
and  approved  part  of  the  larger  social  going 
concern. 

Thus,  the  power  of  public  opinion  as  a  regulative 
agent  does  not  necessarily  rest  upon  the  peculiar 
wisdom  of  its  decisions  or  upon  its  special  enlight- 
enment, but  upon  the  tremendous  force  of  its 
public  approval  or,  at  least,  absence  of  disapproval. 
It  is  the  major  regulatory  check  upon  individuals 
and  groups. 

Its  difficulties  and  weaknesses  as  a  regulatory 
agent  derive  from  several  factors.  The  public  is  not 
always  sufficiently  homogeneous  for  public  opin- 
ion to  form  and  operate.  Control  of  public  opinion 
can  only  occur  among  "a  body  of  individuals  who 
are  held  together  by  the  bond  of  common  ideas 
and  sentiments  and  who  have  at  least  a  dim  de- 
sire to  maintain  and  continue  their  union.  ...  In 
groups  in  which  there  is  a  really  deep  cleavage 
there  can  be  no  public  opinion."  (60,  p.  140)  Public 
opinion  often  lacks  explicitness  and  clarity,  espe- 
cially in  modern  secondary  groups  with  their  mul- 
tiple and  divers  sets  of  opinions.  Furthermore, 
owing  to  much  deliberate  misleading  and  much 
confusion,  public  opinion  is  often  not  sufficiendy 
enlightened  or  governed  by  sound  and  tried  facts 
and  principles.  It  merely  reacts.  Finally,  ".  .  .  the 
public  has  a  short  wrath  and  a  poor  memory,  and 
the  offender,  if  he  dodges  into  obscurity  and  waits 
until  the  gust  of  public  indignation  is  over,  often 
goes  unpunished."  (68,  p.  96) 

Nevertheless,  it  must  back  the  norms  if  they  are 
to  be  effective.  It  must  sustain  in  sufficient  degree 
every  association  that  wishes  to  continue.  All  the 
informal  procedures  and  instrumentalities  regulate 
to  the  degree  that  they  do  because  of  its  support, 
and  all  going  regulative  and  maintenance  institu- 
tions have  it  behind  them.  All  new  functions  in 
the  institutions  and  all  new  forms  of  them  must 
be  accepted  by  it;  in  fact,  they  are  often  the  result 
of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
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AS  INDICATED  in  the  introductory  section  of 
the  preceding  chapter,  social  order  and  continuity 
are  matters  of  both  regulation  and  maintenance. 
The  rules  must  be  established  and  inculcated,  so- 
cial behavior  uniformized  in  essential  details  as  far 
as  possible,  rewards,  penalties,  and  effective  regu- 
latory instrumentalities  supported  by  public  opin- 
ion. But  the  regulatory  elements  are  not  sufficient 
to  ensure  order  and  functional  efficiency  in  societies 
as  they  are  typically  constituted.  There  must  also 
be  continuous  bolstering  of  socialized  conduct  and 
adjusting  of  individuals  and  groups.  Both  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit  need  to  be  stimulated  by  more  than 
rewards  and  penalties.  Morale  must  be  maintained 
and  the  very  standardization  and  regimentation 
that  are  imposed  by  regulation  must  be  limited  by 
rights  and  freedoms  to  the  extent  that  is  function- 
ally safe.  Where  diversities  of  individuals,  cate- 
gories, and  groups  are  unavoidable  and  are 
essential  to  societal  operation,  they  must  be  ordered 
by  fair  niche-assigning  procedures.  Separation,  dis- 
sension, and  conflict  must  be  prevented  or  allevi- 


ated, and  processes  making  for  automatic  unifor- 
mation  and  compatibility  of  the  society's  various 
elements  must  be  permitted,  even  aided,  to  operate. 
(23)  These  are  the  maintenance  processes. 

In  addition  to  all  the  regulatory  processes  and  in- 
strumentalities involved  in  societal  maintenance, 
there  are  socially  motivating  and  continuously  or 
recurrently  adjusting  and  restoring  processes  and 
procedures  that  enable  the  society  to  carry  on. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  actual  agencies 
or  instrumentalities  for  societal  maintenance  are 
the  great  purposive  institutionalized  organizations 
of  society.  The  major  typical  organizations  are 
those  that  constitute  the  economic  system,  the  mar- 
riage and  family  system,  the  political,  legal,  and 
military  systems,  the  religious  and  ethical  systems, 
the  educational  and  scientific  systems,  and  the  ex- 
pressional  and  recreational  systems.  The  nature  of 
these  great  institutionalized  organizations  and  their 
maintenance  and  other  functions  were  examined 
in  Chapter  12.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  ex- 
amine the  general  conditions  and  the  better  known 
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basic  maintenance  processes,  not  the  processes  of  The  persons  and  groups  must  be  motivated  to  act 

operation  of  the  great  battery  of  societal  organi-  along  all  desirable  and  essential  lines,   and   they 

zations.  must  have  morale— a  tone  of  cooperative  life  and 

Two  essentials  must  be  present  if  any  society  is  societal  loyalty.  Beyond  these  essentials  are  the  spe- 

to  be  continuously  and  prosperously  maintained,  cific  adjustive  processes  and  procedures. 


Social  Motivation 


Nature  and  Function  of  Motivation 

Motivation  in  itself  is  a  subjective  matter  occur- 
ring in  and  through  individuals,  but  social  motiva- 
tion is  a  social-psychological  process  of  profound, 
objective,  sociological  significance,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  any  social  system  requires  adequate 
motivation.  (17,  pp.  159,  161)  The  process  of  social 
motivation  is  concerned  only  incidentally  with 
human  energetics  as  they  express  themselves  in  hu- 
man behavior.*  It  is  concerned  primarily  with  all 
those  energizing  factors,  processes,  and  procedures 
that  produce,  or  can  be  marshaled  to  produce,  that 
positive  individual  and  group  action  which  con- 
tribute directly  to  effective  societal  functioning. 

The  individual  survival  of  the  members  of  a 
social  system  must  be  ensured,  to  be  sure;  but  they 
must  also  be  so  impelled  from  within  and  without 
that  they  adequately  perform  the  minimal  activities 
necessary  for  meeting  the  functional  needs  of  the 
social  system.  Human  beings  must  want  to  act  in 
the  way  they  must  act  as  members  of  the  society 
or  of  any  of  its  lesser  groups.  They  have  to  desire 
what  is  objectively  necessary  for  them  to  do.  It  is 
best  if  outer  force  is  replaced  by  inner  compulsion. 

Social  motivation  has  both  positive  and  negative 
aspects.  In  its  positive  form  it  is  the  manipulation 
in  individuals  and  groups  of  the  urge  to  act  in  so 
far  as  this  urge  exists.  Always,  however,  it  must 
develop  socialized  will  and  purpose,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  every  good  thing  and  every  service 
essential  to  societal  self-preservation  depends  on 
these.  In  its  negative  aspects,  social  motivation 
seeks  to  overcome  lethargy,  diffidence,  unsocial 
deviance,  lack  of  cooperation,  and  antisocial 
behavior. 

In  general,  social  motivation  means  to  illuminate 
and  aggrandize  the  established  goals  and  norms  of 
indispensable  social  participation,  cooperation,  and 

*For  the  examination  of  these,  see  Chap.  3. 


social  production;  to  get  people  to  pay  attention  to 
these  goals;  to  press  them  upon  individuals  and 
groups  continuously  and  persistendy;  to  get  indi- 
viduals and  groups  to  want  what  the  functional 
goals  include  for  themselves  and  all  others.  But 
above  all,  the  function  of  motivation  is  to  stimulate 
activity.  Adequately  motivated  individuals  do  their 
part  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  abilities,  facilities, 
and  positions  in  working  for  social  ends. 

Social  motivation  consists  specifically  of  inciting 
and  inducing  individuals  to  tolerate  and  to  per- 
form effectively  their  various  social  roles  in  the 
differentiated  and  hierarchically  organized  network 
of  roles  that  constitutes  the  social  system,  to  strive 
to  achieve  a  particular  position  or  status,  to  exercise 
the  various  contribution-eliciting  prerogatives  and 
rights  provided  by  the  social  system,  and  to  do 
these  things  according  to  the  normatively  oriented 
channels.  These  various  roles  must  be  filled  and 
their  functions  adequately  performed.  The  roles 
and  the  performers  must  mesh  smoothly;  other- 
wise, we  do  not  have  societal  prosperity  or  even 
bare  maintenance.  We  have  social  deficit. 

Concretely,  social  motivation  incites  persons  to 
want  to  live  fully  and  express  themselves  with  all 
their  socially  acceptable  and  socially  useful  capaci- 
ties and  propensities,  to  act  among  their  fellows 
in  an  orderly  manner,  to  provide  population  re- 
placements for  themselves,  to  have  adequate  work 
habits  and  work  aims,  and  to  produce  according 
to  their  best  abilities  their  share  of  essential  goods 
and  services.  Under  its  stimulus  the  members  of  a 
society  cooperate  with  others  in  their  respective 
fairly  achieved  status  positions  and  seek  to  play  all 
their  various  socially  relevant  roles  in  a  purposive, 
competent,  fair,  nonparasitic  manner,  thus  main- 
taining their  society  in  all  its  essential  familial, 
economic,  political,  ethical,  religious,  educational, 
scientific,  aesthetic,  and  recreational  processes  and 
functions. 

An  important  consideration  in  social  motivation 
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is  the  stimulation,  utilization,  and  manipulation  of 
all  the  dynamic  factors  in  individual  and  group 
behavior.  This  includes  the  incitement  and  appro- 
priation for  regulatory  and  maintenance  objectives 
of  the  basic,  constant  human-nature  needs  and 
drives,  habits,  socially  derived  wishes,  desires,  and 
expressional  urges,  and  propensity  to  imitate.  An- 
other important  consideration  is  the  social  utili- 
zation and  manipulation  of  the  push  of  aspiration 
and  the  desire  for  gain,  self-preservation,  security, 
and,  paradoxically,  the  craving  for  freedom  and 
adventure.  A  third  and  even  more  important  con- 
sideration is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  human 
beings  are  social  by  reason  of  their  need  to  interact 
with  others.  This  means  that  probably  the  greatest 
single  force  in  social  motivation  is  the  anticipation 
of  satisfying  response  from  others.  Thus,  a  main- 
tenance system  appropriates  for  social  ends  the  ego- 
enhancement  factors,  such  as  ambition  and  desire 
for  favorable  recognition,  social  reputation,  posi- 
tion, distinction,  prestige,  and  power. 

Finally,  social  motivation  involves  the  purposive 
performance  of  all  social  agencies  that  exercise  in- 
fluence, authority,  or  propulsion,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, consciously  or  unconsciously,  persons  in  their 
leadership,  positional,  or  official  capacities;  associ- 
ations and  institutions  through  their  massed, 
organized  power  in  the  employment  of  instruction, 
propaganda,  power,  sanctions,  and  other  incentives 
and  pressures;  and  publics  as  they  decide  issues  and 
act  impersonally  but  powerfully  as  conformity-  and 
action-demanding  propellants. 

Unless  the  group  or  society  has  this  continuous 
sufficient  social  reinforcement  of  the  socially  moti- 
vating factors,  it  cannot  long  continue,  for  it  will 
lose  both  its  cohesiveness  and  its  functional  effec- 
tiveness. Without  this  reinforcement  there  is  vast 
individual  and  social  waste.  Newcomb  appropri- 
ately points  out:  "It  would  probably  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  principal  source  of 
human  waste,  in  our  society  at  least,  lies  in  our 
failing  to  take  advantage  of  group  resources  for 
individual  motivation."  (15,  pp.  425-427)  He  goes 
on  to  indicate  that  such  failure  is  not  due  to  hu- 
man perverseness,  but  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  learned  to  take  advantage  of  the  resources. 
Social  motivation  is  in  considerable  part  an  "undis- 
covered country."  We  have  no  adequate  statement 
of  the  principles  involved  and  we  need  to  devote 
more  attention  to  the  discovery  of  such  principles 
and  their  verification  and  to  making  them  available 


for  social  use.  Finally,  if  social  motivation  is  in- 
formed and  adequate,  it  removes  the  necessity  of 
regimentation  through  organized  regulatory  agen- 
cies because  it  makes  possible  a  wiser  and  more 
ample  self-direction  of  social  behavior. 


Competition  as  a  Motivating  Process 

Competition  as  a  general  motivating  process  and 
as  an  opposition  process  was  examined  in  Chapters 
10  and  17.  Like  many  other  social  processes,  com- 
petition in  some  of  its  aspects  may  have  societally 
deleterious  effects,  and  in  others  societally  benefi- 
cial effects.  Here  we  are  concerned  briefly  with 
competition  as  a  universal,  inevitable,  and  largely 
unintentional  and  automatically  operating  process 
of  motivation.  It  functions  as  such  in  some  degree 
in  all  societies,  save  absolutely  rigid  caste  systems. 

Competition  functions  best  as  a  motivating  proc- 
ess when  it  is  fair  and  just  and  governed  by  good 
rules  well  understood  and  enforced,  and  when  the 
objectives  are  socially  acceptable  or  desirable  and 
competitors  have  opportunities  and  training  to  pur- 
sue their  competitive  course  according  to  their  re- 
spective abilities.  (7)  But  any  social  system  that  is 
alive  and  moving  must  be,  in  some  sense,  competi- 
tive, for  by  means  of  competition  individuals  and 
groups  are  motivated  to  carry  on  the  common 
enterprises  of  the  society  in  a  cooperative  manner. 

As  previously  indicated,  competition  consists  of 
the  largely  impersonal  process  whereby  individuals 
and  groups,  including  organizations,  endeavor  to 
gain  relatively  scarce  identical  desirable  objectives 
which  other  individuals  and  groups  are  attempting 
to  achieve  at  the  same  time.  The  objectives  will 
vary  from  society  to  society  and  from  time  to  time 
within  a  society  in  nature,  quality,  and  social  per- 
tinence. But  it  is  a  motivational  process  which 
underlies  and  pervades  all  aspects  of  interactional 
life,  and  it  always  has  some  special  significance  in 
the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  operational 
ends. 

Under  competition  individuals  and  groups  are 
impelled  to  function  with  intensity.  It  stimulates, 
selects,  and  develops  potentialities  and  abilities, 
places  a  premium  upon  initiative  and  resourceful- 
ness, and  brings  about  a  vast  expenditure  of  energy 
and  a  creative  utilization  of  energy  in  socially  use- 
ful and  essential  activities.  Success  depends  upon 
achievement  under  its  rules  and  conditions,  that  is, 
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success  in  achieving  personal  popularity,  marriage, 
occupational  performance,  improvement  of  social 
position,  acquisition  of  material  goods,  and  other 
social  emoluments.  Competition  stimulates  the  so- 
cial laggards  and  illiterates  as  well  as  the  socially 
informed  and  ambitious,  for  some  have  not  been 
conditioned  adequately  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties  either  to  themselves  or  to  society.  These 
persons  can  be  motivated  only  by  such  a  strong 
and  acid  stimulus  as  competition.  As  such,  compe- 
tition is  often  a  process  of  self-discipline  as  well  as 
of  motivation. 

Among  organizations  it  fosters  a  continual  effort 
to  keep  operations  at  maximum  efficiency  by  weed- 
ing out  incompetents  and  inspiring  technological 
innovations  and  reorganizational  activities  to  en- 


hance efficiency,  thus  getting  much  maintenance 
work  done  in  a  highly  energetic  and  efficient  man- 
ner. Consequently,  in  a  dynamic,  relatively  free, 
and  open-end  society  like  our  own,  many  social 
situations  are  actually  arranged  so  as  to  be  com- 
petitive. In  our  society,  because  of  the  multiplicity 
of  competitive  standards,  opportunities,  and  re- 
quirements, both  individuals  and  groups  have  a 
vast  array  of  possibilities  of  demonstrating  compe- 
tence and  of  making  contributions  which  are  satis- 
fying and  profitable  to  themselves  and  redound 
greatly  to  societal  output  and  efficiency.  Competi- 
tion as  a  potent  motivational  process  is  involved  in 
various  other  maintenance  process  and  procedures 
to  be  discussed  below,  especially  those  relating  to 
ordination  and  mobility. 


Social  Morale  and  Morale  Building 


Nature  of  Social  Morale 

Social  morale  is  closely  related  to  social  motiva- 
tion as  an  indispensable  factor  in  societal  main- 
tenance. Nevertheless,  a  society  needs  more  than 
mere  motivation,  more  than  the  push  of  competi- 
tion. It  needs  also  what  has  come  to  be  called 
morale.  Social  morale  is  mainly  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  major  social  crises  (for  example,  war 
and  revolution) ,  undoubtedly  because  at  such  times 
it  is  lacking  in  sufficient  degree  and  societal  main- 
tenance has  been  impaired.  What  needs  to  be  ap- 
preciated, however,  is  that  a  high  degree  of  morale 
is  a  continuous  necessity  if  unity  and  the  effective- 
ness of  operation  are  to  be  maintained. 

As  has  been  noted  repeatedly,  a  society  like  our 
own  is  characterized  by  great  diversities,  differen- 
tiations, and  cleavages.  Relationships  are  largely 
anonymous  and  formal  and  almost  incomprehen- 
sively  complex.  The  population  is  vast  and  hetero- 
geneous, and  different  elements  of  it  are  held  in 
different  degrees  of  esteem,  have  differing  degrees 
of  opportunity,  and  receive  different  degrees  of 
treatment.  There  is  considerable  cultural  fragmen- 
tation, and  no  sufficiently  consistent  general  design 
for  living  prevails. 

All  manner  of  cleavages  between  groups,  espe- 
cially majority-minority  cleavages  between  nation- 


ality and  racial  groups,  religious  cleavages,  political 
cleavages,  and  cleavages  between  social  classes  and 
economic  groups  are  to  be  found.  There  are  quar- 
rels within  organizations,  urban-rural  and  sectional 
differences,  diversities  of  attitudes  and  aims,  exces- 
sive partisan  aggressiveness  and  much  lack  of 
allegiance  to  essential  community  and  societal  ob- 
jectives and  functions.  In  a  very  real  sense  a  state 
of  crisis  exists  all  the  time,  and  a  continuous  cru- 
sade for  societal  maintenance  must  be  conducted. 

Morale  is  a  dynamic  unifying  factor  in  human 
action,  which  is  essential  to  the  identity,  stability, 
and  continuity  of  any  group,  large  or  small.  It 
holds  groups  together,  gives  them  their  tone,  and 
determines  to  a  large  extent  the  directions  and 
effectiveness  as  well  as  the  quality  of  their  activi- 
ties. By  morale  is  meant  a  unified  state  of  attitude, 
emotion,  and  thinking  among  the  members  which 
ma\es  for  a  dominating,  over-all  loyalty  to,  and 
oneness  of,  that  group;  and  an  effective  devotion 
and  commitment  to  its  common  essential  objec- 
tives. As  Hocking  puts  it,  "It  is  a  will-to-give  to  the 
job  in  hand."  (32) 

When  there  is  high  morale,  there  are  settled 
convictions  as  to  the  worthiness  of  group  beliefs 
and  ideals,  a  high  level  of  mutual  and  reciprocal 
good  will,  a  unity  of  resolution  and  purpose,  a 
freely  granted  obedience  to  the  directors  of  the 
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undertakings,  a  focusing  of  action  in  the  form  of 
intelligent  and  organized  teamwork,  and  an  abid- 
ing belief  that  the  cause  can  and  will  be  realized. 
People  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  supreme  importance 
of  their  common  undertakings  and  an  impelling 
sense  of  obligation  in  seeing  them  through.  There 
is  a  free,  even  sacrificial,  willingness  to  act  and  a 
merging  of  the  many  wills  into  a  single  will  for 
the  performances  at  hand.  When  morale  is  high, 
the  "best"  of  the  individual  members  is  brought 
out;  they  conform  to  the  group  ideas  and  ideals 
with  willingness  and  zeal;  they  have  faith  in  each 
other  and  in  their  leaders;  they  respond  freely  to 
the  group  controls  and  they  subordinate  deviant 
tendencies.  They  have  esprit  de  corps.  There  is  a 
maximum  of  individual  and  collective  efficiency 
and  output.  In  brief,  the  group  or  society  is  in  a 
state  of  individual  and  organizational  fitness  to 
conduct  its  undertakings. 

Morale  is  poor,  that  is,  a  state  of  demoralization 
exists,  when  there  is  much  atomization,  suspicion 
of  others  and  discrimination  against  them,  callous 
indifference,  distrust,  dissension,  studied  diversive- 
ness,  rank  partisanship,  apathy  and  defeatism,  skep- 
ticism about  the  Tightness  of  goals,  criticism  of, 
and  lack  of  confidence  in,  group  leaders,  and  much 
uncertainty  regarding  the  future  of  the  group.  In- 
dividuals are  discouraged,  disheartened,  frustrated, 
separated,  and  as  members  of  groups  they  have 
little  feeling  of  identification  with,  and  involve- 
ment in,  the  group.  Groups  and  organizations  do 
not  cooperate.  The  people  can  find  no  energy  for 
rebuilding  their  individual  and  group  lives,  and 
they  have  no  feeling  of  urgency  for  attempting  any 
achievement  beyond  mere  survival.  They  are  para- 
lyzed and  have  ceased  to  live  as  a  people.  (30)  A 
group  or  society  in  such  a  state  cannot  long  main- 
tain itself. 


Morale  Building 

The  process  of  morale  building,  although  it  is  of 
continuous,  strategic  importance,  has  not  been  ade- 
quately analyzed.  We  will  attempt,  however,  to 
draw  together  some  of  the  scattered  points  that 
have  been  contributed.  At  the  very  outset,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  morale  has  something  to  do 
with  the  release  of  the  springs  of  socialized  action 


and  the  control  of  the  energies  that  go  into  right 
social  action.  The  functional  task  is  both  to  invoke 
and  to  sustain  morale.  As  Creel  has  pointed  out, 
(29)  morale  cannot  exist  in  a  vacuum,  but  must 
have  specific  content  and  must  be  continually  fed. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  morale  is  a  con- 
ditional quality  of  a  people. 

The  development  and  sustaining  of  morale  is 
first  of  all  a  leadership  phenomenon;  it  requires 
leadership  which  is  wise  and  patient.  It  depends 
also  upon  the  fullest  utilization  of  the  various 
mechanisms  of  communication.  The  objectives  of 
the  group  must  be  presented  in  a  simple  and  clear- 
cut  manner,  and  their  relationship  to  individual 
and  over-all  needs  and  aspirations  should  be  em- 
phasized. Cognizance  must  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  objectives  are  ways  of  escape  or  release 
from  an  actually  or  potentially  low-scale  order  of 
existence,  that  they  are  ways  of  achieving  higher 
ends  in  satisfactory  living  and  acting. 

A  positive  goal  is  a  magnetic  pole  toward  which 
the  aspirations  of  men  are  drawn.  This  means  that 
the  process  of  morale  building  has  an  intellectual 
aspect;  it  is  a  response  to  meaning.  The  essential 
basic  and  elucidating  ideas  should  be  propagated; 
the  facts  of  their  nature  and  the  requirements  for 
carrying  them  out  should  be  given;  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  endeavors  should  be  emphasized. 
These  require  effective  mobilization  of  the  instruc- 
tional and  indoctrinating  agencies,  including  the 
use  of  forthright  constructive  propaganda.  At  this 
point  it  is  usually  desirable  to  emphasize  the  rooted 
traditions  and  other  precious  cultural  heritages  of 
the  people,  those  that  have  a  long,  noble,  and  suc- 
cessful past.  There  should  also  be  emotional  prepa- 
ration, for  the  emotions,  properly  elicited,  invested, 
and  controlled,  are  the  dynamic  factors  in  human 
action;  through  them  ideas  come  to  lively,  pur- 
posive action.  People  need  to  be  inspired  with 
enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  the  purposes  of  the 
group,  though  not  to  the  point  of  energy-allaying 
overconfidence. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
objectives  are  realizable  in  reasonable  time  with 
the  proper  assumption  of  responsibilities  in  the 
unified  endeavor.  A  time  perspective  is  important. 
The  relevance  of  present  to  successive  activities 
gives  a  feeling  of  security  regarding  the  future. 
By  no  means  of  least  importance  is  the  eliciting  of 
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actual  participation  in  common  endeavor  itself  by 
presenting  opportunities,  even  requirements,  for 
joint  action.  There  is  both  unification,  or  together- 
ness, and  vast  expenditure  of  energy  when  indi- 
viduals give  themselves  when  others  are  also  doing 
so,  when  men  give  with  devotion  to  a  common 
idea  and  task  which  is  stronger  and  more  luminous 


than  their  segmental  private  ideas  and  actions. 
Finally,  the  successes  and  the  victories  resulting 
from  the  loyal  joint  action  should  be  stressed.  Men 
are  encouraged  by  even  small  successes.  "Nothing 
succeeds  like  success"  and  "nothing  fails  like 
failure."  The  victories  jointly  achieved  give  all  the 
participants  a  lift. 


Equalization:  Granting  and  Maintaining  Freedoms  and  Rights 


The  equalization  processes  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  a  society  such  as  ours  for  several  reasons. 
They  are  necessary  to  support,  supplement,  and 
further  implement  motivation  and  morale,  to 
counterbalance  the  ever-potential  stultifying  effects 
of  uniformity,  conformity,  standardization,  and 
regimentation  as  these  are  affected  by  the  regulatory 
processes  and  instrumentalities,  and  to  produce 
some  compensatory  gains  over  and  above  the  un- 
avoidable submission  to  rules  and  restrictions.  (56, 
p.  38)  They  are  essential  in  neutralizing  some  of 
the  effects  of  differentiation  and  stratification,  espe- 
cially the  effects  of  such  a  disfunctioning  process 
as  discrimination. 

As  will  be  noted  below,  the  equalization  proc- 
esses, along  with  competition,  are  indispensable 
aids  in  the  processes  of  ordination  as  these  operate 
in  a  differentiated  and  stratified  society.  Finally, 
the  equalization  processes  are  necessary  in  the 
maintenance  of  any  society  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous positive  gains  that  a  society  derives  through 
their  operation  in  the  form  of  all  permissible  vari- 
ations of  individuals  and  groups,  and  from  well- 
selected  and  well-placed  abilities  and  skills.  They 
are  boons  to  the  economical  utilization  of  a  so- 
ciety's individual  and  collective  energies,  as  well  as 
indispensable  processes  for  fluid  adjustment. 


Nature  of  Equalization 

Equalization  as  a  process  consists  not  in  bring- 
ing all  to  a  dead  level  or  even  to  an  average  of 
performance,  position,  or  social  reward,  but  in 
equalizing  the  opportunities  for  social  achievement 
—educational,  economic,  political,  cultural,  and  so 
on.  It  gives  each  individual  the  chance  to  ascend 
or  descend  the  social  ladder  until  he  reaches  the 


point  where  his  abilities  and  skills  are  matched 
and  equalized  by  the  requirements  and  prerequi- 
sites of  his  attained  social  position.  Concretely,  the 
equalizing  processes  usually  take  the  form  both  of 
reducing  the  restrictions  upon  the  opportunities  of 
those  of  lower  status  and  of  reducing  the  special 
or  artificial  advantages  of  those  of  higher  status 
in  a  given  society. 

There  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  great 
variation  in  individual  capacities  and  abilities,  and 
some  of  these  are  susceptible  of  great  change  in  the 
lifetime  and  career  of  individuals.  A  dead  level  of 
equality  (absolute  equalitarianism  has  never  been 
possible  historically,  although  it  has  been  experi- 
mented with)  would  be  utterly  undesirable  even 
if  it  could  be  achieved,  for  it  would  impose  vast 
strains  upon  the  part  of  the  population  below  the 
level  and  have  a  stultifying  effect  upon  the  abilities 
and  aspirations  of  those  above  the  level.  Equaliza- 
tion thus  does  not  mean  producing  human  equality 
in  the  sense  of  some  sort  of  mathematical  or  me- 
chanical equilibration  of  persons,  but  in  having 
societal  provision  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  de- 
velopment and  self-expression  and  in  having  some 
choice  of  life  goals. 

If  opportunity  is  made  as  equal  as  possible,  the 
various  functions  of  a  society  are  better  performed 
because  there  is  a  wider  and  more  effective  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  perform  them.  The  main  need 
of  men  is  self-expression,  but  with  the  vast  differ- 
ences in  personal  abilities  and  social  requirements, 
not  all  can  render  equal  services.  If  the  possibilities 
for  self-expression  can  be  made  general,  inequalities 
will  excite  little  resentment,  and  all  can  serve  with 
equal  eagerness.  In  brief,  equalization  consists  in 
providing  equal  chance  or  opportunity  to  develop 
and  express  unequal  capacities  and  to  produce  un- 
equal results.  (59) 
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Essentials  of  Equalization 

Equalization  provides  equal  access  to,  and  the 
equitable  distribution  and  guarantee  of,  freedoms 
and  rights.  The  freedoms  imply  independence  of, 
and  immunity  to,  restraint  and  submission  to  the 
power  or  control  of  others.  They  are  privileges  of 
self-direction  in  belief,  thought,  and  practice,  privi- 
leges of  knowing,  learning,  acting,  and  enjoying 
results.  The  rights  are  the  specific  freedoms 
claimed,  permitted,  guaranteed,  and  enforced  by  a 
society  for  that  society's  constituent  elements.  These 
social  rights  define  the  areas  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  various  freedoms.  They  are  rooted  in  the 
values  of  a  society  and  are  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  morality,  custom,  tradition,  convention, 
religion,  and,  especially  in  secularized  civil  socie- 
ties, constitutions  and  laws  of  the  given  society.  In 
brief,  rights  are  the  socially  granted  freedoms. 


Essential  Social  Limitations  on  Freedom 

Rights,  as  specifically  defined,  established,  and 
limited  freedoms,  point  to  the  fact  that  there  cannot 
be  unlimited  freedom  or,  as  Malinowski  puts  it, 
"free-floating,  pervasive,  omnipotent"  freedom.  (56, 
p.  82)  In  fact,  equality  and  absolute  freedom  are 
incompatible  in  almost  all  conceivable  social  rela- 
tionships, for  absolute  and  unrestricted  freedom 
means  lawlessness,  anarchy,  and  license,  and  these 
lead  to  disruption,  subversion,  and  destruction.  Un- 
limited freedom  would  result  in  the  impairment, 
even  the  abuse,  of  freedom  for  most  because  of  the 
power  of  the  wealthy,  of  factions,  and  of  those 
capable  of  exercising  physical  violence  or  exerting 
mental  and  spiritual  intimidation. 

Consequently,  every  society  must  reconcile  the 
privileges  of  freedom  or  liberty  among  its  variant 
and  often  dissident  individuals  and  groups  so  that 
all  these  elements  live  together  in  an  orderly  and 
prosperous  manner.  The  quantity  or  range  and  the 
quality  of  freedoms  permitted  are  assets  which 
depend  upon  how  the  given  society  is  organized. 
The  freedoms  inhere  in  the  values  that  the  society 
cherishes,  its  established  and  accepted  norms,  the 
efficacy  of  its  instrumentalities  for  order,  the  ac- 
cessibility of  its  means  of  achievement,  and  the 
guarantees  which  ensure  the  equitable  distribution 
of  benefits.  Freedom  is  organized  and  implemented 


in  the  interests  of  the  well-being  of  the  greatest 
number.  Therefore,  it  always  means  some  degree 
of  submission,  some  renunciation,  some  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  all  individuals  and  lesser  groups 
under  socially  authoritative  discipline.  It  too  is  a 
social  construct,  a  social  grant,  a  by-product  of  in- 
stitutionalized life,  and  a  function  of  community 
power. 

In  spite  of  the  limited  nature  of  socially  granted 
rights,  the  alternative  in  the  form  of  none  at  all  is 
unthinkable.  It  implies  the  complete  use  of  power 
by  some  persons  or  groups  and  the  complete  regi- 
mentation of  all  other  members  of  the  society. 


Standard  Rights  of  Our  Society 

Our  own  American  society  has  an  unbroken 
tradition  of  democratic  freedoms  and  rights  that 
has  accumulated  through  the  centuries.  Some  of 
these  are  implicit  in  our  widely  accepted  moral 
codes,  and  many  of  the  most  important  ones  are 
stated  in  our  constitutions,  bills  of  rights,  and  other 
statements  of  civil  rights.  The  more  common  rights 
will  be  merely  mentioned  here.  Always  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  certain  moral  and 
legal  conditions  as  usually  determined  and  inter- 
preted by  majorities  under  the  guise  of  protecting 
the  health,  morals,  and  safety  of  the  community, 
prevail  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  them. 

Ours  is  a  long  list  of  "rights."  We  have  the 
right  to  live  in  places  of  our  choice  and  to  move 
about  and  change  our  residence;  to  marry  whom 
and  when  we  choose  within  certain  defined  limits 
or  not  to  marry;  to  carry  on  our  occupations  and 
exercise  choice  among  a  wide  range  of  occupa- 
tions; to  carry  on  legitimate  business;  to  hold 
property  and  administer  it  within  a  range  of  per- 
mitted uses  and  abuses  and  transmit  it;  to  make 
contracts;  to  associate,  assemble,  and  organize  for 
a  wide  range  of  purposive  activities;  to  embrace  a 
great  variety  of  economic  opportunities;  to  speak 
freely  and  express  opinions  on  many  subjects;  to 
hold  religious  beliefs  and  worship  as  we  please; 
to  embrace  educational,  cultural,  and  expressional 
opportunities;  to  experiment  and  invent;  to  vote 
and  to  be  represented  in  government  and  to  hold 
office;  to  receive  equality  and  justice  before  the 
law;  and,  as  important  as  any,  to  be  considered  as 
persons,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  class,  educational 
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level,  occupation,  race,  and  other  characteristics. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  inventory,  but  it 
indicates  a  proud  and  noble  heritage.  It  represents 
the  limitation  of  many  historical  governmental, 
ecclesiastical,  class,  caste,  and  special  individual  pre- 
rogatives. 


Maintenance  Gains  of  a  System  of  Rights 

These  socially  established,  limited,  controlled, 
and  enforced  freedoms  are  indispensable  requisites 
in  a  system  of  social  regulation  and  maintenance. 
First,  where  we  do  not  have  recognized  rights, 
there  is  the  actuality  or  the  continuous  threat  of 
violence,  insecurity,  suspicion,  and  disorder;  where 
rights  do  exist  and  are  fairly  equitably  enforced, 
they  make  for  peace,  security,  and  order.  Second, 
rights  make  possible  the  release  and  effective  mobi- 
lization of  human  potentialities  and  abilities  and 
provide  opportunity  for  variation  and  spontaneity 
of  expression  and  a  high  degree  of  self-realization 
based  upon  personal  choice,  free  contract,  and  in- 
dividual initiative.  Persons  are  free  to  be  them- 
selves, to  achieve  a  sense  of  personal  value,  and 
to  build  the  best  career. 

Third,  society  gets  positive  contributions  from 
the  diversity  of  abilities  and  roles.  Men  are  free  to 
explore  and  experiment,  to  plan,  to  find  and  de- 
velop new  forms  of  material  wealth  and  well- 
being,  to  form  new  socially  useful  instruments  and 
techniques  and  enhance  technological  advance. 
They  have  scope  for  developing  new  social  organi- 
zations, new  enterprises,  and  new  forms  of  cooper- 
ation and  the  opportunity  for  religious  inspiration, 
intellectual  and  artistic  expression,  and  access  to 
the  finer  gifts  of  cultural  development  and  enjoy- 
ment. They  are  free  to  develop  new  values  and 
achieve  new  goals.  The  cultivation  of  learning, 
science,  wealth,  art,  recreation,  health,  and  religion 
all  grow  out  of  them.  The  freedoms  do  not 
guarantee  any  of  these  contributions,  but  without 
the  freedoms  there  would  be  none  of  them.  Social 
life  to  be  adequately  maintained  must  expand,  it 
cannot  be  "frozen."  The  freedoms  are  the  bases  of 
expansion. 

Fourth,  the  exercise  of  the  freedoms  provides  a 
society  with  safety  valves,  that  is,  they  make  pos- 
sible the  reduction  of  frustration,  tension,  and  pro- 
test. Dissension  and  resentment  can  be  converted 
into  competitive  effort.  Decadent  and  outmoded 


ways  can  be  corrected  by  trying  out  new  ways. 
Through  free  assembly,  discussion,  and  decision, 
problems  can  be  worked  out,  and  the  social  at- 
mosphere cleared. 

Finally,  such  freedoms  as  we  have  make  possible 
the  most  efficacious  recruiting  of  leaders  and  elites. 
Careers  are  open  to  the  talented  and  able.  From 
the  freedom  of  learning,  of  searching,  of  choice,  of 
expression,  and  of  action  come  the  scientific,  tech- 
nological, economic,  cultural,  religious,  and  admin- 
istrative leaders  and  elites,  without  which  no 
society  can  maintain  itself. 

In  actual  practice  the  degree  to  which  the  de- 
clared rights  function  as  equalizing  factors  or,  in 
other  words,  the  quality  of  the  guarantee  and  the 
actuality  of  the  realization  of  rights  depend  upon 
local  interpretation  and  the  impartiality  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  which,  in  turn,  is  a  matter 
of  public  opinion. 


Efficiency  and  Economy  of 
Positive  Social  Controls 

The  discussions  of  standardization  and  of  sanc- 
tions in  the  preceding  chapter  and  the  examination 
of  the  freedoms  in  the  present  section  point  to  an 
important  consideration  regarding  the  regulatory 
and  maintenance  behavior  of  human  beings.  The 
freedoms  are  positive,  that  is,  they  relate  to,  and 
in  many  instances  are  embodied  in,  the  positive 
social  controls.  By  contrast,  the  negative  controls 
are  based  on  prohibitions  and  use  threats  and 
penalties.  Social  experience  shows  that  positive 
controls  are  conducive  to  vastly  more  efficient  and 
economical  societal  regulation  and  maintenance 
than  are  negative  controls,  but  negative  controls 
are  necessary  in  dealing  with  certain  kinds  of  anti- 
social behavior  and  certain  human  weaknesses  of 
will  and  deficiencies  in  social  intelligence  and 
insight. 

Nevertheless,  the  negative  controls  produce  fear, 
and  fear  is  a  poor  motivator,  for  it  either  sup- 
presses and  paralyzes  human  beings  with  resultant 
inertia  or  leads  to  frantic  and  inconsiderate  action. 
Furthermore,  since  all  men  are  in  some  measure 
self-expressive  creatures,  the  prohibitions  invite  re- 
sentment and  breed  recalcitrance.  By  the  very  fact 
of  their  forbidding  certain  acts,  the  prohibitions 
arouse  curiosity  regarding  those  acts,  invite  a  test 
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violation,  and  frequently  tempt  people  to  try  to 
"beat  the  rap"  and  "see  what  they  can  get  away 
with."  In  general,  negative  controls  and  regimenta- 
tions quench  enthusiasm,  reduce  energy,  suppress 
initiative,  and  discourage  or  crush  imagination. 
Such  effects  are  bad  for  the  social  morale  and  for 
social  productivity. 

Every  society  desperately  needs  the  positive  be- 
havior that  comes  with  the  positive  rewarding 
sanctions  and  with  all  the  permitted  and  encour- 
aged freedoms.  These  allow  regularized  self-expres- 
sion and  self-direction,  stimulate  and  release  per- 
sonal energy  in  socially  wholesome,  even  ideal, 
directions,  utilize  self-esteem  and  the  craving  to 
excel  in  every  sphere  of  available  activity— physical, 
intellectual,  economic,  and  so  on— arouse  ambitions 


and  hopes,  provide  opportunities  for  creative  and 
constructive  activity,  and,  above  all,  provide  lumi- 
nous, rewarding  goals.  Indeed,  if  energies  are  put 
to  creative  and  constructive  ends,  they  are  not 
available  for  harmful  ends. 

Positive  action  and  opportunity  mean  growth 
and  socialized  strength  and  the  most  efficacious 
investment  of  human  energy.  In  our  present  ever- 
changing  and  ever-expanding  world  with  the  ever- 
new  and  ever-more  complicated  problems  of  ad- 
justment, we  need  versatility,  talent,  self-starting, 
construction,  and  willing  emulative  service  as  never 
before.  All  these  underscore  the  importance  of  the 
wise  and  circumspect  extension  of  the  freedoms 
and  the  facilitation  of  the  various  processes  of 
equalization. 


Adjustment  of  Unequal  Persons  and  Inequalities  of  Opportunity 


The  processes  that  bring  about  the  universal  dif- 
ferentiation and  stratification  in  society  were  dis- 
cussed in  Chapters  13  and  14.  A  differentiated  and 
stratified  society  is  one  of  divided  and  unequal 
individuals  and  groups;  hence,  one  continually  in 
a  state  of  disequalibration.  In  such  a  society  proc- 
esses must  be  continually  occurring  which  struc- 
turally and  functionally  readjust  the  various 
differentiated  and  stratified  elements  to  each  other. 
This  adjustment  is  essential  if  relative  order  and 
efficiency  of  operation  are  to  be  maintained. 

Moreover,  there  are  continually  accumulating 
unequal  ratios  of  persons  to  available  spatial  and 
economic  opportunities  and  dissatisfaction  with 
political,  educational,  social,  and  other  desired  op- 
portunities at  any  given  place  and  at  any  given 
time.  Because  of  dislocation  in  given  class  or  or- 
ganizational systems,  there  are  thwarted  ambition 
pressures  of  some  persons  and  frustrations  and 
inferiority  feelings  of  others  caused  by  demands 
upon  abilities  in  the  way  of  a  required  level  or 
quality  of  performance  that  cannot  be  met  by 
them.  A  range  of  processes  permits  some  adjust- 
ment of  these  recurrent  contingencies. 


Processes  of  Ordination 

The  inequalities  inevitably  create  different  levels 
of  social  ability;  certain  social  processes,  more  or 


less  efficiently,  assign  human  beings  to  their  appro- 
priate levels  of  action. 

Societal  Situation    Requiring   Ordination.    If   a 

society  is  to  maintain  itself,  a  great  number  of 
functions  must  be  conducted.  These  require  vari- 
ous degrees  and  levels  of  proficiency  and  involve 
human  beings  as  actors  with  their  unequal  capaci- 
ties and  preparations  for  social  action,  contribution, 
and  responsibility.  All  these  enterprises,  if  they  are 
to  be  successful,  and  all  these  variant  human  ele- 
ments must  be  coordinated  and  solidified  into  a 
working  whole.  (70) 

The  very  division  of  labor  in  a  society  is  both 
horizontally  differentiated  as  between  more  or  less 
similar  and  equal  tasks  and  functions  and  vertically 
differentiated  as  between  tasks  and  functions  in- 
volving different  levels  of  proficiency,  complexity, 
and  responsibility.  Some  positions  and  functions 
require  innate  talents  of  such  high  degree  and  in- 
volve training  processes  that  are  so  long,  costly, 
and  elaborate  that  the  persons  qualified  to  fill  them 
are  rigidly  selected  and  are  bound  to  be  rare.  Un- 
avoidably, there  is  grading  according  to  efficiency 
and  achievement. 

These  socially  selected  and  qualified  persons  are 
usually  in  the  upper  strata.  Thus,  many  of  the 
persons  in  the  upper  strata  perform  predominantly 
organizational  and  managerial  functions  or  pro- 
vide services  of  a  highly  professionalized,  learned, 
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and  skilled  nature.  Persons  in  the  lower  strata 
carry  on  manual  operations  involving  routine  and 
more  easily  performed  tasks  and  roles.  But  each 
stratum  needs  the  cooperation  of  all  the  others. 
Hence,  as  the  strata  are  each  performing  their 
respective  functions,  they  are  bound  together,  and 
the  common  divided  but  coordinated  enterprise 
serves  as  a  basis  for  mutual  solidarity.  No  stratum 
is  self-sufficient  or  separable  from  others.  The  very 
distributions  of  functions  inherent  in  stratification 
are  part  of  the  inalienable  traits  and  fundamental 
necessities  of  organization  and  operation  of  any 
group  or  undertaking. 

Nature  and  Function  of  the  Ordination  Process* 

Ordination  in  the  sociological  sense  is  a  special 
kind  of  ordering,  arranging,  or  placing  of  the 
variant  individuals,  categories,  and  groups  in  the 
different  junctional  and  prestige  levels  of  the  strati- 
fication system  in  order  to  secure  relatively  effective 
reciprocity  and  coordination  of  services  and  to  pro- 
vide stability  in  individual  and  community  life. 
In  brief,  it  is  the  process  of  allocating  statuses  and 
hierarchical  niche  assignment  and  is  a  phase  of  the 
proto  process  of  integration.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  role-performing  processes  which 
consist  of  the  acquisition  of  patterns  of  behavior 
for  specific  functions  and  relationship  situations. 

It  may  seem  almost  paradoxical  to  discuss  ordi- 
nation immediately  after  equalization.  However, 
they  are  co-related  processes  even  in  a  democratic 
society.  After  we  have  the  freedoms  and  oppor- 
tunities, we  still  have  the  inequalities  of  abilities, 
performance,  and  responsibility.  The  societal  task 
is  to  get  individuals  and  groups  placed  most  justly 
and  appropriately  so  that  they  can  render  their 
most  effective  services  to  the  total  organization  or 
society.  It  should  be  noted  that,  strictly  speaking, 
ordination  belongs  in  the  general  category  of  ac- 
commodative processes  (to  be  discussed  below). 
But  since  it  is  a  process  of  major  significance  in 
the  maintenance  of  any  society,  and  especially  of  a 
democratic  class  society  like  our  own,  it  will  be 
discussed  separately. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  14,  a  stratification  system 
in  its  very  essence  is  a  status,  power,  authority,  and 
control  organization.  This  means,  in  turn,  that  the 
process  of  ordination,  which  continually  maintains 
the  organization,  is  essentially  one  of  superordina- 

*This  necessary  name  for  the  process  is  that  of  von 
Wiese  and  Becker.  (71) 


tion-subordination.  Each  of  these  is  both  a  condi- 
tion for  some  elements  of  the  society  and  a  process. 
Superordination  as  a  process  consists  of  granting 
or  acquiring  high  status,  prestige,  and  authority  in 
the  various  higher  categories  or  ranks  of  an  organi- 
zation or  society.  Subordination  is  the  process  of 
acquiring  or  being  forced  to  accept  at  least  tempo- 
rary lower  status  and  prestige  and  also  followership 
on  the  part  of  all  lower  categories  or  ranks  of  an 
organization  or  society. 

The  joint  action  of  these  two  processes  in  pro- 
ducing the  respective  conditions  is  functionally 
necessary  in  almost  every  known  social  relationship 
if  there  is  not  to  be  confusion  and  dysfunction. 
Some  persons  must  precede  and  others  follow; 
some  must  direct  and  coordinate  at  least  some  of 
the  behavior  of  those  below  them  if  there  is  to  be 
social  order  and  efficiency,  and  they  must  have 
the  authority  and  prestige  to  make  this  control 
effective.  Others  must  look  to  them  for  direction 
in  the  particular  social  situation,  obey,  and  be  co- 
ordinated, whether  this  be  the  daily  living  of  a 
given  family,  the  seating  of  guests  at  a  dinner 
party,  the  operation  of  a  formal  organization,  or 
the  maintenance  of  a  class  system. 

Thus,  the  function  of  superordination  is  to  hold 
the  various  parts  and  levels  of  a  society  together 
in  the  acceptable  and  essential  relationships  with 
each  other;  there  must  be  some  fixing  and  enforc- 
ing of  the  imposed  distribution  of  rights  and  obli- 
gations. Conversely,  the  function  of  subordination 
is  to  recognize  with  deference  and  loyalty  and 
functional  response  the  authority  of  socially  placed 
superiors  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the 
achievement  of  common  purposes.  Thus,  the  father 
should  admonish  and  the  children  comply;  the 
foreman  supervise  and  the  workers  act  accord- 
ingly; the  priest  instruct  and  the  laymen  follow  the 
instructions. 

All  cannot  have  equal  authority  in  any  group  or 
society.  If  such  a  hierarchy  and  flow  of  authority 
did  not  exist,  the  interacting  individuals  would 
be  in  a  state  of  incessant  conflict.  All  voluntary  or 
purposive  organizations  need  to  have  ordination 
of  the  authorities  and  ranks  of  the  group  members. 
Such  relationships  quickly  assert  themselves  even 
in  the  simplest  and  most  pliant  of  common  human 
activities.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  individuals 
and  groups  in  all  of  their  relationships  are  sub- 
ordinate to,  and  controlled  by,  others,  for  many 
have   reciprocal   relationships  of  mutual  equality. 
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Moreover,  in  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  rela- 
tionships and  situations  of  life,  all  of  us  are  com- 
manders in  some  and  obeyers  in  others.  But  always 
in  any  given  going  concern  there  must  be  a  hier- 
archy of  authority  and  control,  and  the  authority 
and  control  must  move  downward  through  the 
strata.  The  decision  of  each  superior  authority  or 
stratum  is  mandatory  upon  the  respective  inferior 
ranks  or  authorities. 

In  brief,  one  of  the  functions  of  ordination  is  to 
provide  social-control  hierarchies  and  mechanisms. 
These  control  hierarchies  are  basically  command- 
obedience  relationships.  The  major  control  posi- 
tions of  an  organization  or  society  are  usually  at 
the  top,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pope,  king,  general,  or 
corporation  president.  The  minor  control  positions 
are  distinguished  by  submission  to  various  levels 
of  superiors  and  control  over  a  smaller  number  of 
persons  below,  such  as  is  exercised  by  factory 
superintendents  and  foremen,  lower  church  and 
military  officers.  Farther  below  are  noncontrol  posi- 
tions characterized  by  the  requirement  of  purely 
routine  duties  and  the  absence  of  any  directive 
power  over  the  activities  of  others— in  short,  the 
rank  and  file. 

Although  in  general  the  social-control  positions 
may  be  open  to  achievement  by  individuals  from 
any  stratum,  they  are  usually  limited,  at  least  in 
their  higher  reaches,  to  the  upper  strata,  simply 
because  the  selective  processes  tend  to  place  the 
best  controllers  and  authorities  in  the  upper  levels. 
The  major  control  positions  go  to  the  upper  strata 
and  the  noncontrol  positions  to  the  lower  strata. 
(63,  pp.  315-320;  64,  pp.  368-369;  68) 

The  ordered  condition  that  comes  about  through 
ordination  is  usually  institutionalized.  Under  the 
conditions  of  mutual  interdependence,  the  privi- 
leges and  duties  of  all  differentiated  elements  are 
standardized  sufficiently  to  permit  predictable 
reciprocities.  Individuals  and  groups  may  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  statuses,  but  they  know  where 
they  stand,  what  they  can  do  and  demand,  and 
what  is  expected  of  them.  The  norms  define  and 
the  values  underscore  the  arrangements  and  place- 
ments; the  sentiments,  folkways,  customs,  tradi- 
tions, mores,  and  the  institutions  are  adjusted  to 
them  and  support  them;  the  arrangements  are 
fixed  in  the  attitudes  and  habits  of  all  concerned. 
Nonconformity  and  objections  are  constrained, 
even  coerced,  by  public  opinion.  Forms  of  etiquette 
serve  as  guards. 


Thus,  the  relative  functions  and  rankings  are 
agreed  upon  and  ordered  by  standardized  arrange- 
ments and  procedures;  incessant  confusion  and 
strife  are  forestalled  or  prevented;  cooperation, 
reciprocity,  peace,  and  order  are  facilitated  and  in 
large  measure  ensured.  Ordination  is  absolutely 
essential  to  societal  maintenance,  for  by  means  of 
it,  in  some  measure,  "all  the  statuses  of  the  society 
intermesh  like  a  series  of  interlocking  wheels,"  to 
use  Florence  Kluckhohn's  phrase.  (66) 

Principles  of  Niche  Assignment.  In  all  socie- 
ties to  some  extent,  but  especially  in  a  society  like 
our  own,  two  general  sets  of  principles  govern  the 
acquisition  or  assignment  of  niches  or  positions  in 
the  ordered  and  generally  accepted  status-authority- 
prestige  ranks  of  an  organization  or  society.  They 
are  the  principles  that  are  predetermined  by  estab- 
lished rule  or  procedure  and  those  that  operate 
upon  an  experimental-competitive  basis.  (71,  p. 
257) 

The  predetermined  principles  of  niche  assign- 
ment are  pre-existent  in  the  cultural  values  and 
ways  of  a  differentiated  and  stratified  society  and 
almost  automatically  place  an  individual,  category, 
or  group.  Some  of  these  positions  are  matters  of 
tradition,  inheritance,  or  family  or  other  group 
affiliation;  some  are  due  to  the  impersonal  embodi- 
ment of  position,  such  as  old  age,  superior  sex, 
valued  occupation,  wealth,  office,  class,  caste  posi- 
tion, or  the  majesty  attaching  to  kings;  others  are 
acquired  by  seniority,  standing  in  line,  or  some 
more  arbitrary  appointment  to  office  or  position; 
and  still  others  rest  upon  some  myth  of  authority 
and  relate  to  authority  and  prestige  based  upon 
religious  revelation  and  insight,  or  some  other 
reputed  acquisition  of  charism  or  superhuman 
power  and  significance  (for  example,  Hitler  and 
Stalin). 

Although  these  predetermined  principles  are  rela- 
tively uniform  and  usually  quite  effective  in  assign- 
ing niches,  they  have  the  marked  disadvantage  of 
hampering  and  lessening  energy  and  initiative, 
and  they  frequently  impair  morale  and  in  some 
instances  do  not  permit  full  play  of  the  equaliza- 
tion processes  and  the  expression  of  freedoms  and 
rights.  They  are  often  directly  antithetical  to  the 
functional  selection  of  competition  and  are  not 
necessarily  based  on  abilities  and  achievements. 

The  experimental-competitive  principles  of  niche 
assignment  operate  alongside  the  predetermined 
principles   in   our   society.   Many   positions   are 
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achieved  by  individuals  and  groups  as  the  result 
of  experimental  behavior  in  active  competition  with 
others.  The  attainments  are  rated  according  to  the 
prevailing  standards  of  success,  for  every  group 
and  society  has  its  special  scales  of  values  and  sym- 
bols of  achievement  for  its  wide  range  of  activities. 
The  niches  thus  acquired  are  the  result  of  capaci- 
ties and  achievements  demonstrated  in  the  course 
of  the  often  vigorous  selective,  or  sorting  out,  and 
advancement  processes.  Individuals  strive  to  secure 
respect,  honor,  reputation,  power,  rights,  wealth, 
and  other  evidences  and  emoluments  of  success. 

Ideally,  as  we  have  noted,  competition  assigns 
individuals  to  a  place  in  the  social  system,  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  requirements  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  which  are  appropriate  to,  and 
compatible  with,  their  native  and  acquired  capaci- 
ties and  skills.  Position  thus  achieved  through 
competitive  processes  rests  in  large  part  upon  the 
degree  of  personal  liberty,  the  fairness  and  justness 
of  the  rules  of  the  game,  the  availability,  guaran- 
tees, and  enforcement  of  the  freedoms  and  rights, 
and  the  rate  of  social  change.  Organizations  and 
communities  likewise  are  subjected  to  the  selective 
effects  of  the  competitive  process.  It  helps  to  deter- 
mine which  cities,  markets,  corporations,  churches, 
schools,  and  so  on  shall  survive  or  gain  ascendancy 
and  the  forms  they  shall  assume. 

But  in  all  niches  assigned  under  the  experimen- 
tal-competitive principles  of  action,  the  individuals 
and  groups  are  not  only  permitted,  but  compelled, 
to  determine  their  positions  thereby.  Furthermore, 
the  freer  individuals  and  groups  are  to  choose,  and 
the  wider  the  range  of  choices,  the  more  active 
they  must  be  in  the  processes  of  acquiring  place. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  procedure  is  that 
individuals  and  groups,  as  they  compete,  are  self- 
centered  as  to  both  means  and  ends.  They  do  not 
necessarily  seek  the  welfare  of  others  in  their  striv- 
ing. There  may  be  vast  acceleration,  facilitation, 
and  improvement  of  things  and  services  for  others; 
injuries  and  illth  may  also  result. 

Principles  of  Motivating  and  Rewarding.  One 
other  main  functional  necessity  explaining  the  uni- 
versal presence  of  ordination  processes  and  a  system 
of  ordained  ranks  is  the  use  of  the  hierarchical 
positions  of  such  a  system  to  motivate  persons  to 
perform  and  reward  them  for  performing  the  more 
important,  upper-echelon  societal  functions.  Be- 
cause the  positions  are  graded,  many  persons  desire 
to  occupy  the  higher  ones.  However,  the  duties 


associated  with  the  various  positions  are  not  equally 
easy  or  agreeable  or  important.  Different  positions 
require  different  abilities  and  different  degrees  of 
effort  and  responsibility,  and  it  is  highly  important 
to  the  well-being  of  a  society  that  the  functions  of 
the  more  strategic  positions  be  performed  with 
conscientiousness,  diligence,  exactitude,  capability, 
and  skill.  Invariably,  however,  the  demand  for  per- 
sons to  fill  the  highest  positions  vastly  exceeds  the 
supply  of  those  qualified  to  assume  them. 

A  society,  therefore,  has  a  system  of  rewards  and 
ways  of  distributing  them  in  proportion  to  the 
significance,  difficulty,  and  quality  of  the  services 
rendered.  The  ordination  processes  attach  different 
incentives  and  rewards  to  these  different  levels  of 
positions  and  duties  that  are  in  some  measure  pro- 
portional to  their  importance.  In  brief,  it  makes 
the  rewards  for  services  high  enough  to  attract 
capable  persons. 

These  rewards  take  the  form  of  economic  com- 
pensation (wealth,  income,  and  standard-of-living 
satisfactions),  cultural  advantages  and  enjoyments, 
social  prerogatives  and  privileges,  social  esteem 
and  prestige,  and  various  other  contributions  to 
self-respect  and  ego  and  family  enhancement. 
These  are  usually  dispensed  unequally  as  between 
the  different  levels,  but  always,  as  Davis  puts  it, 
they  are  "built  into"  the  different  positional  levels 
as  accompaniments  and  perquisites.  Thus,  an  or- 
dained system,  with  its  institutionalized  inequali- 
ties of  position  and  reward,  functions  as  an 
unconsciously  devised  but  highly  effective  means 
whereby  society  makes  provision  for  the  filling  of 
its  most  important  positions  by  the  most  qualified 
persons,  and  so  on  down  the  strata.  (64,  pp.  366- 
371;  65,  pp.  242-244;  67) 


Mobility  Processes  and  Maintenance 

The  mobility  processes  have  been  previously  dis- 
cussed with  respect  to  their  demographic  effects, 
their  ecological  aspects,  and  the  various  general 
functions  that  they  perform  in  differentiation  and 
stratification  systems  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  effects  in  producing  or  contributing  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  individual  and  societal  disorgani- 
zation. Like  most  other  social  processes,  the  mobil- 
ity processes  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  social 
functions  and  in  their  many  manifestations  have 
many  different  effects.  Here  we  wish  to  examine 
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them  briefly  with  respect  to  their  positive  effects  in 
contributing  to  societal  maintenance  and  enhanc- 
ing it. 

We  are  concerned  with  both  physical  and  social 
mobility,  that  is,  freedom  of  movement  as  to  spatial 
location  and  social  position.  As  such,  the  mobili- 
ties are  two-edged  social  tools,  having  both  negative 
and  positive  effects.  They  make  for  disorganiza- 
tion, in  the  way  of  irresponsibility,  root  pulling, 
isolation  and  anonymity,  unconventionality,  and 
normlessness  (anomie),  and  also  for  adjustment, 
stability,  and  superior  maintenance  by  providing 
means  for  better  place  location  and  more  appro- 
priate societal  niche  assignment. 

Both  physical  and  social  mobility  relate  to  what 
has  already  been  presented  in  this  chapter.  If  these 
processes  have  wholesome  maintenance  effects,  they 
must  depend  upon  competition,  the  freedom  of 
competition,  the  adequacy  of  testing  methods,  the 
availability  of  certain  social  and  political  rights, 
and  the  flexibility  of  the  social  structure.  When 
such  conditions  prevail,  for  example,  a  young  man 
with  ability  and  ambition  can  move  from  his 
physical  and  sociocultural  position  on  "the  wrong 
side  of  the  tracks"  to  both  a  locale  of  greater  oppor- 
tunity and  a  social  level  that  matches,  even  chal- 
lenges, his  abilities. 

Maintenance  Contributions  of  Physical  Motility. 

Migration  has  numerous  beneficial  and  disturbing 
effects  in  the  areas  of  both  departure  and  admis- 
sion. This  physical  mobility,  as  we  have  noted,  has 
greater  possibilities  than  ever  before  as  a  result  of 
modern  means  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion and  in  the  larger  federated  societies  like  our 
own  the  elimination  of  political  obstacles  to  move- 
ment. Dissatisfied  and  disadvantaged  persons  have 
a  chance  to  move  from  places  of  lesser  opportunity 
to  those  of  greater  opportunity,  provided  that  they 
have  the  means.  Its  outstanding  effect  is  thus  that 
of  an  equilibrative  nature.  It  adjusts  the  dishar- 
monious distribution,  or  the  dislocations,  of  popu- 
lation as  environmental,  especially  economic, 
changes  occur. 

Whether  peaceful  or  violent,  migratory  move- 
ments are  expressions  of  a  trend  toward  equaliza- 
tion of  economic  density,  which  is  the  ratio  between 
the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  resources  at 
their  disposal.  Industries,  trades,  and  services  flow 
to  areas  of  new  resource  and  market  development. 
Surplus  and  stranded  population  elements  from 


relatively  disadvantaged  areas  flow  to  these  places 
with  labor  demand  and  other  opportunities  and 
advantages.  There  is  thus  a  continual  tendency  to 
effect  a  balance  between  distribution  of  population 
and  distribution  of  resources.  It  makes  possible  a 
more  advantageous  ratio  of  men  and  resources, 
improves  and  equalizes  the  standards  of  living  and 
the  standards  of  satisfaction  for  many  people, 
makes  for  the  more  effective  utilization  of  newly 
discovered  or  developed  localities  and  a  more  ade- 
quate selection  of  population  for  given  tasks. 

Physical  mobility  may  also  have  an  integrating 
rather  than  a  confusing  or  demoralizing  effect 
upon  both  individuals  and  groups  under  certain 
conditions.  Albig  (73)  points  out,  especially  with 
respect  to  residential  mobility: 

The  removal,  at  times,  of  newlyweds  from  the 
geographical  vicinity  of  relatives,  of  conflict 
groups  or  sects  from  an  area  where  their  status 
is  fixed  at  a  low  level,  of  some  types  of  psycho- 
logical variants  from  their  neighborhoods  and 
groups,  is  undoubtedly  beneficial. 

He  also  quotes  C.  H.  Cooley  with  respect  to  the 
integrating  effect  of  the  automobile: 

Automobile  travel  tends  to  domesticate  the 
whole  country  in  every  man's  mind;  his  patrio- 
tism is  enlarged  without  becoming  less  concrete. 
I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  making  us  an  unstable, 
because  nomadic  people.  Is  it  not  rather  a  flying 
shuttle  that  weaves  the  strands  of  our  life  into 
a  broad  and  flexible  fabric?  It  is  not  fixity  that 
makes  people  stable,  but  possessions,  hopes,  con- 
tentment. 

Physical  mobility  generally  also  tends  to  produce 
among  the  migrants  more  plastic  and  versatile 
behavior,  larger  mental  vistas,  and  less  narrow- 
mindedness  as  compared  with  less  mobile  persons, 
as  Sorokin  has  repeatedly  pointed  out. 

The  process  of  physical  mobility  is  essential  to 
the  general  welfare.  It  preserves  peace,  order,  and 
stability,  makes  for  effective  utilization  of  physical, 
industrial,  and  human  resources  and  hence  en- 
hances prosperity,  and  conduces  to  optimal  condi- 
tions of  life  in  both  the  emigrating  and  immi- 
grating areas.  (75;  76;  77;  79)  It  provides  these 
maintenance  benefits  in  the  least  expensive  and 
least  harmful  way.  But  although  migration  is  salu- 
tary, it  is  not  a  panacea.  The  process  is  rough  and 
incomplete;    it   never    accomplishes    a    complete 
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equilibrium  of  population  and  opportunity.  Errors 
in  choosing  new  locations,  physical  and  cultural 
isolation,  inertia  and  ignorance,  overenticement, 
lack  of  private  and  public  planning,  all  interfere 
with  the  full  efficacy  of  the  process. 

Maintenance    Contribution    of   Social    Mobility. 

The  possibilities  of  social  mobility  of  individuals 
and  small  groups,  usually  families,  has  still  greater 
maintenance  significance  in  that  advantageous 
movement  within  a  stratum  as  well  as  between 
strata  is  possible,  in  fact,  invited,  even  required; 
thus  serving  as  a  means  of  relieving  discontent, 
relative  misplacement,  and  tension.  Two  major 
forms  will  be  briefly  discussed. 

Horizontal  Social  Mobility.  The  relatively 
free  movement  of  individuals  and  small  groups 
within  the  same  general  social  stratum  makes  pos- 
sible enhanced  satisfaction  and  greater  productive 
contributions.  For  example,  it  permits  a  redistri- 
bution of  persons  among  occupations  at  a  given 
level  of  skill;  a  family  head  can  move  from  an 
outmoded  occupation  or  vocation  to  a  somewhat 
similar  one  brought  about  by  technological  changes 
(from  wood  lathing  to  metal  lathing,  from  hot-air 
furnace  tinworking  to  air-conditioning  tinworking, 
and  so  on).  Similarly,  individuals  may  move  from 
one  political  party  to  another,  and  individuals  and 
families  may  move  from  one  religious  denomina- 
tion to  another. 

Vertical  Social  Mobility.  The  selective  move- 
ments of  individuals  and  groups  up  or  down  the 
social  ladder  that  connects  the  strata  of  the  social 
pyramid  is  in  some  respects  the  process  par  excel- 
lence for  maintaining  social  equilibrium  and  in- 
viting and  securing  the  most  satisfying,  most  ap- 
propriate, and  most  socially  productive  services. 
Regardless  of  his  status  at  birth,  the  individual, 
with  appropriate  qualifications  and  efforts,  may 
move  upward  from  one  rank  to  another,  from 
mediocrity  to  a  high  level  of  expert  achievement 
and  a  position  of  prestige,  affluence,  and  influence. 

An  open-class  society  with  a  substantial  demo- 
cratic tradition  holds  out  hope  for  all  who  desire 
to  advance  themselves  by  whatever  legitimate 
means— ability,  specialization,  acquisition  of  skill, 
learning,  or  wealth,  the  utilization  of  political  op- 
portunities, and  so  on— so  that  they  may  achieve 
success,  social  recognition,  elevated  rank.  The  very 
existence  of  such  possibilities  makes  endurable  for 
many  people  their  present  economic  insecurity  or 


inadequacy,  their  political  insignificance,  their  lim- 
ited culture,  and  their  lowly  social  position. 

Conversely,  vertical  mobility  also  permits  a 
downward  flow  from  a  level  where  the  require- 
ments of  the  position  are  beyond  the  general  abili- 
ties of  the  individual  to  a  lower  economic,  voca- 
tional, or  cultural  level  where  his  abilities  are 
appropriate  to  and  equilibrated  with  the  lesser 
requirements  of  the  position. 

Some  of  the  more  specific  maintenance  gains 
derived  from  vertical  social  mobility  will  be  briefly 
presented. 

First,  like  physical  mobility,  it  encourages 
breadth,  versatility,  and  open-mindedness  and  re- 
duces provincialism  and  occupational  and  other 
idiosyncracies.  As  Ross  points  out,  in  a  frozen  so- 
ciety individuals  are  indelibly  stamped  at  birth 
with  their  life  roles  and  many  are  bound  to  be 
dwarfed  or  warped  and  have  a  narrow  outlook; 
but  in  a  mobile  society,  an  individual  in  his  own 
lifetime  "may  have  been  both  servant  and  master, 
hand-worker  and  brain-worker,  underling  and 
chief." 

Furthermore,  in  a  mobile  society  the  individual 
can  go  from  role  to  role,  from  status  to  status.  He 
is  not  so  likely  to  build  up  rigid  attitudes  and 
habits,  because  he  has  been  obliged  repeatedly  to 
alter  his  behavior  as  every  change  of  status  requires 
a  corresponding  adjustment  of  body,  mind,  and 
reactions.  As  Sorokin  points  out,  as  a  result  of  such 
shifting,  individuals  pass  into  a  different  social 
atmosphere.  They  breathe  different  social  air,  ex- 
perience different  standards,  habits,  morals,  ideas, 
customs,  and  beliefs  and  acquire  different  mental 
vistas  and  points  of  view  that  are  incentive-laden. 
In  fact,  in  a  mobile  society,  one  who  is  not  versatile 
and  adaptable  does  not  rise  far.  (85,  pp.  466-468; 
86,  pp.  508-509) 

Second,  social  mobility  facilitates  intellectual 
life  and  is  conducive  to  discoveries  and  inventions. 
The  multiplied  contacts,  opportunities,  and  striv- 
ings lead  to  a  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and  an 
intensive  creation  of  new  economic,  religious, 
philosophical,  scientific,  aesthetic,  and  moral  values 
and  corresponding  ways.  There  is  also  the  likeli- 
hood of  material  and  nonmaterial  discoveries  and 
of  more  diversified  and  more  numerous  combina- 
tions of  ideas,  values,  and  things,  which  is  the 
essence  of  invention  and  the  indispensable  pre- 
requisite for  expansion  and  enrichment  of  life. 
(86,  pp.  511-515) 
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Third,  social  mobility  contributes  directly  to  so- 
cial prosperity  and  stability  in  various  ways.  It 
facilitates  the  distribution  of  individuals  among  the 
skill  and  responsibility  levels,  permitting  selection 
to  work  itself  out  with  relative  freedom  and  effi- 
cacy, so  that  the  round  peg  is  more  likely  to  get 
into  the  round  hole,  the  square  peg  into  the  square 
hole,  and  so  on.  When  an  individual  is  carrying 
on  a  function  compatible  with  his  inclinations  and 
abilities,  he  is  satisfied  and  enjoys  his  job.  Thus,  he 
is  not  only  more  peaceful  and  stable,  but  also  more 
efficient  and  likely  to  be  making  his  maximum 
contribution.  The  increase  of  inventions  usually 
makes  for  increased  productivity,  helps  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  whole  society,  and  con- 
tributes to  more  rapid  and  competent  adjustment 
to  social  change.  Such  conditions  work  for  both 
prosperity  and  stability.  (80) 

The  most  important  stabilizing  effect  of  social 
mobility  is  doubtless  the  reduction  of  radicalism 
and  the  maintenance  of  attitudes  of  conservatism 
and  social  conservation.  The  fact  that  the  able  can 
rise  draws  off  the  high-explosive  personalities  from 
the  lower  classes  or  lower  opportunity  levels  where 
they  would  be  restive  and  puts  them  to  work  in- 
tensively in  the  upper  strata  where  they  become 
conservative  though  aggressive  competitors  with 
their  own  level  of  talent  rather  than  discontented 
radical  leaders.  Thwarted  ambitions,  blighted 
hopes,  rankling  grievances,  and  unreached  goals 
make  for  radicalism,  but  when  a  man  has  reached 
his  best  competitive  level,  he  is  likely  to  be  con- 
servative. Moreover,  the  gifted  and  ambitious  per- 
sons are  not  likely  to  assail  the  social  order  that 
gives  them  a  chance  to  rise;  in  fact,  they  are  likely 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  ditch.  They  are  not  revolters 
against  it,  but  protectors  and  conservators  of  it. 


Being  in  the  main  well-selected  persons  who  have 
risen  through  grit,  ability,  and  experience,  they 
have  the  know-how  for  coping  with  potentially 
disturbing  individuals  and  movements. 

Furthermore,  when  people  have  discovered  that 
many  doors  are  "swinging  doors,"  as  Ross  puts  it, 
class  conflict  is  not  likely  to  be  so  bitter  and  in- 
tensive. Instead  of  a  disintegrative  subservience 
toward  the  upper  classes  on  the  part  of  the  lower 
classes,  there  is  a  tendency  to  envy  and  idealize 
upper-class  positions  and  privileges,  even  though 
existent  members  of  the  upper  classes  may  be  criti- 
cized. The  members  of  the  lower  strata  look  upon 
position  in  the  upper  strata  as  possible  and  desir- 
able goals  for  attainment.  (85,  p.  468;  86,  pp.  533- 
534)  The  actuality  of  such  mobility  also  makes 
the  resemblance  between  the  members  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  stronger  than  the  differences.  Thus,  a 
society  with  vertical  fluidity  is  not  likely  to  develop 
a  highly  class-conscious  proletariat,  which  is  always 
potentially  rebellious.  This  explains  why  the  prole- 
tariat in  America  has  been  less  clear-cut  and  less 
organizable  than  that  in  many  European  countries, 
and  why  class  conflict  has  played  a  less  conspicu- 
ous role  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe. 

In  conclusion,  the  mobilities,  both  physical  and 
social,  under  certain  stated  conditions  are  positive 
and  integrative  in  effect  and  hence  contribute  po- 
tently to  societal  maintenance.  They  tend  to  func- 
tion as  safety  valves  and  relieve  social  pressures. 
At  the  same  time  and  as  part  of  the  same  processes, 
individuals  and  groups  flow  to  areas  of  less  social 
pressure  and  fill  social  vacuums.  In  general,  much 
troublemaking  and  much  individual  and  social 
disorganization  are  avoided,  and  vast  unimpeach- 
able gains  in  social  stability,  productivity,  and 
progress  accrue. 


Processes  Adjusting  Social  Dissension,  Conflict,  Differences 


Opposition  is  always  present  in  any  society,  and 
it  is  probably  impossible  to  avoid  or  eradicate  it 
entirely.  But  given  instances  of  social  dissension 
and  conflict  cannot  continue  and  intensify  if  the 
society  is  to  maintain  order  and  operational  effi- 
cacy. These  opposition  processes  are  too  time-con- 
suming and  exhausting  of  essential  human  and 
social  energies,  too  wasteful  and  destructive  of 
limited  resources,  too  disruptive   of  other   social 


processes,  and  too  separative  of  unavoidably  inter- 
dependent elements. 

Any  state  of  incessant  opposition  may  lead  in 
the  end  to  impotence  or  even  annihilation  of  one 
or  all  parties  to  the  struggle.  In  a  well-maintained 
society  there  must  be  a  safeguarding  of  general 
social  interests,  some  possibility  of  recuperation, 
and  hence,  some  composition,  reconciliation,  and 
harmonization  of  opposed  elements,  some  demar- 
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cation  of  spheres  of  interests  and  rights,  and  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  adjustive  processes  and  tech- 
niques. There  are  always  conscious  desires  for  the 
amelioration  of  strife. 

In  such  oppositional  situations  there  are  two 
somewhat  related  sets  of  major  conditions  and  two 
corresponding  sets  of  adjustive  outcomes.  One  set 
of  conditions  occurs  when  one  opponent  is  de- 
stroyed or  conquered  or  there  is  a  deadlock.  Even 
the  winners  get  tired  and  suffer  a  variety  of  losses. 
Hence,  most  conflicts  have  an  end.  Ways  and 
means  of  reducing  or  resolving  conflict  in  its  par- 
ticular forms  and  instances  are  devised  and  used. 
At  least  the  overt  expressions  disappear  through 
various  sorts  of  adjustive  procedures,  and  the  con- 
flicting elements  settle  down  to  some  state  of  work- 
ing arrangement,  possibly  even  to  an  equilibrium 
that  is  usually  more  or  less  temporary  in  nature, 
but  sufficient  to  enable  the  society  to  carry  on  and 
to  enable  the  particular  segments  involved  to  get 
along  together  in  some  manner,  not  necessarily 
satisfactory  to  either. 

The  other  set  of  conditions  occurs  where  the 
two  or  more  opposed  or  socially  separated  hetero- 
geneous elements  are  unavoidably  thrown  together 
and  get  acquainted ,  usually  over  a  period  of  gen- 
erations. As  the  contact  and  the  inescapable  living 
together  continue,  there  is  a  reciprocal,  though  not 
necessarily  equal,  osmosis  of  values,  ideas,  and  ways 
of  life.  A  blending  and  merging  occur,  and  the 
bases  of  irritation  and  opposition  weaken,  recede 
into  the  background,  and  may  in  large  measure 
disappear.  The  formerly  diverse  and  opposed  ele- 
ments have  become  one  people. 

The  processes  operating  in  the  first  instance  are 
those  of  social  accommodation;  in  the  second  in- 
stance those  of  social  (as  distinct  from,  but  also 
including,  cultural)  assimilation.  The  latter  proc- 
esses usually  involve  biological  amalgamation  in 
some  degree,  either  as  a  contributory  factor  or  as 
an  effect,  or  as  both.  Both  sets  of  processes  are 
central  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
social  equilibrium. 


Accommodation 

Accommodation  is  the  major  social  process  ad- 
justing opposed  elements  to  each  other.  The 
objectives  depend  upon  the  situation.  Inequality- 


equality  factors  are  involved  and  determine  the 
degree  to  which  the  immediate  participants  and 
the  larger  community  exercise  power  in  the  adjus- 
tive process. 

Nature  of  Accommodation.  The  concept  of  ac- 
commodation, like  many  others  involved  in  the 
analysis  of  human  society,  implies  both  a  condition 
and  a  set  of  processes.  The  condition  consists  of  an 
arrangement  or  equilibrium  of  contending  ele- 
ments that  is  more  or  less  effective  for  the  time 
being  in  securing  or  permitting  social  functioning. 
A  set  of  working  relations  has  been  established.  A 
condition  prevails  which  assures  for  all  the  parties 
concerned  a  recognized  and  temporarily  fixed  re- 
lationship and  a  degree  of  security  and  certainty 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  different  but  usually  inter- 
related interests.  The  condition  of  complete  accom- 
modation exists  when  external  control  and  enforce- 
ment of  peace  are  no  longer  necessary.  This  rarely 
occurs. 

The  processes  are  the  sequences  of  procedural 
steps  and  occurrences  whereby  competing  and 
conflicting  individuals  and  groups  effect  "working 
relations"  with  each  other,  permitting  the  parties 
to  function  either  separately  with  a  degree  of  peace 
or  cooperatively— at  least  in  certain  immediately 
essential  respects.  In  the  course  of  the  processes 
attitudes  are  often  rationalized,  redefined,  or  trans- 
ferred so  as  to  permit  adjustment  to  "peace"  con- 
ditions and  habits  and  conscious  action  patterns 
are  modified  in  some  degree.  Often  new  relation- 
ships and  organizational  procedures  are  effected. 
But  there  is  no  implication  that  discordance  and 
opposition  have  been  permanently  and  effectively 
resolved;  there  may  be  much  latent  hostility.  Full 
reciprocity  and  free,  equalized  participation  have 
not  been  achieved  nor  differences  eliminated  or 
reduced;  nor  have  understanding,  harmony,  unity, 
uniformity,  affection,  or  justice  necessarily  been 
established. 

The  many  accommodative  procedures  are  acts 
of  expediency  or  necessity  in  resolving  opposition 
and  setting  up  ways  of  getting  along  together  in 
the  prevailing  situations.  Only  occasionally  are 
they  long-time  stabilizing  actions.  Nevertheless, 
since  some  opposition  is  always  actual  or  potential, 
they  must  be  unceasingly  conducted,  unconsciously 
and  consciously,  informally  and  formally,  in  the 
interests  of  societal  maintenance. 
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As  "accommodation"  is  used,  it  consists  of  both 
the  adjustment  or  equilibration  of  individuals  to 
life  situations  and  the  establishment  of  working 
arrangements  between  opposed  groups.  The  two 
are  inextricable,  but  we  are  more  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  accommodation  of  groups  to  each 
other  and  the  adjustment  pressures  wielded  by 
groups  over  each  other  and  over  individuals.  The 
accommodation  of  individuals  refers  to  the  increas- 
ing adjustment  of  individuals  as  they  interact  with 
each  other  in  the  ever-changing  competitive  and 
conflict  relationships.  Individuals  become  fitted  to 
and  accept  their  position  in  the  social  order  and 
play  their  various  roles  with  some  sense  of  satis- 
faction to  themselves  and  with  some  contributions 
to  the  group  as  a  whole. 

For  individuals,  accommodation  is  essentially  a 
learning  process,  whereby  they  undergo  changes 
in  habits,  sentiments  and  ideas  that  enable  them 
to  get  along  with  others.  The  accommodation  of 
groups  also  involves  learning,  but  it  implies  in  ad- 
dition all  manner  of  social-psychological  and  insti- 
tutionalized techniques  and  mechanisms.  This 
accommodation  among  groups  is  in  some  extreme 
instances  a  resolving  of  opposition  through  the 
exhaustion  or  extinction  of  one  adversary.  Mainly, 
however,  it  is  a  process  of  maneuvering  or  jockey- 
ing in  which  each  group  tries  to  achieve  the  most 
advantageous  position  in  the  effected  arrangement. 

Objectives  of  Accommodation.  Situations  re- 
quiring or  resulting  in  accommodation  are  always 
situations  of  opposition  for  which  some  sort  of 
adjustment  is  consciously  sought.  The  objectives  in 
these  conscious  efforts  vary.  One  objective  may  be 
the  softening  or  mitigating  of  opposition  between 
persons  and  groups  in  order  to  permit  healing,  or 
at  least  adjustive,  influences  to  bring  about  some 
sort  of  identity  of  interests  and  joint  participation, 
as  in  the  case  of  older  stocks  and  immigrant 
groups.  Another  objective  may  be  the  postpone- 
ment or  prevention  of  overt  conflict  for  agreed- 
upon  periods  of  time,  as  in  peace  truces  and  con- 
tracts of  various  kinds. 

A  third  objective  may  be  the  provision  of  means 
whereby  persons  or  groups  who  are  widely  sepa- 
rated by  social  distance  (for  example,  racial,  na- 
tionality, religious,  and  other  sharply  different 
cultural  elements)  are  able  to  carry  on,  at  least 
temporarily,  life  activities  in  the  juxtaposition  of 


close  spatial  relationship,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
sort  of  caste  system.  A  fourth  objective  may  be  the 
prevention  of  what  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  several  parties  involved,  undesirable  assimi- 
lation, as  in  the  enslavement  of  one  element,  the 
involuntary  segregation,  voluntary  withdrawal,  or 
other  exclusion  of  one  or  more  elements  from  com- 
mon participation,  or  some  combination  of  these. 
(104,  pp.  2-3) 

The  Inequality-Equality  Factor.  The  particular 
forms  or  types  of  conditions  of  accommodation 
and  the  particular  processes  and  techniques  where- 
by accommodation  is  effected  depend  upon  the 
relative  oppositional  strength  and  thus  upon  the 
respective  ability  of  the  parties  to  maneuver  and 
bargain  with  each  other.  With  respect  to  any  given 
situation,  there  is  a  wide  range  from  great  in- 
equality at  the  moment  of  contact  or  inequality 
developed  during  the  oppositional  processes  to 
approximate  equality  of  adversaries.  Hence,  the 
conditions  and  the  processes  adjusting  the  opposi- 
tion situations  will  range  along  a  continuum  from 
those  involving  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  super- 
ordination-subordination  to  procedures  working 
themselves  out  on  the  basis  of  relative  equality  of 
power  and  conditions  consisting  of  approximately 
coordinate  relationships  of  adversaries.  This  in- 
equality-equality situation  is  one  of  the  key  factors 
in  the  functional  analysis  of  accommodation,  for  it 
determines  whether  there  are  to  be  processes  of 
coercion  and  a  condition  of  domination  or  proc- 
esses of  adjudication  and  conditions  of  equili- 
bration. 

Parties  Exercising  Adjustive  Power  and  the  Types 
of  Involvement.  The  nature  of  inequality-equality 
in  the  particular  opposition  situation  determines 
the  degree  to  which  the  parties  directly  involved 
and  the  larger  community  exercise  power  in  the 
adjustive  process.  There  are  three  categories  of  pos- 
sibilities: there  is  one-sided  accommodation,  in 
which  the  patently  stronger  party  forces  some  state 
of  submissive  adjustment  upon  the  weaker  party, 
or  the  weaker  adversary,  in  order  to  avoid  coercion 
and  conflict,  engages  in  self-motivated  forms  of 
escape  activity  (for  example,  a  200-pound  plug-ugly 
bullying  Caspar  Milquetoast).  There  is  bipartite  or 
multipartite  reciprocal  accommodation,  in  which 
the  two  or  more  parties  involved  either  arrive  at 
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some  condition  of  deadlock  or  adventurously  or 
experimentally  bargain  with  each  other  to  remove 
some  barriers,  possibly  develop  some  conscious 
regulation,  and  produce  some  kind  of  more  or  less 
permanent,  coordinate  working  arrangements  for 
joint  participation  (for  example,  in  the  case  of  an 
interracial  congress  or  an  employer-labor  con- 
troversy) . 

And  finally  there  are  accommodative  procedures, 
depending  upon  the  accepted  assistance  or  the 
authoritative  intrusion  of  an  outside  agency,  in 
which  third  parties  are  invited  to  function  or  make 
themselves  available  for  adjustive  purposes.  Al- 
though this  last  type  of  procedure  is  not  new,  it  is 
being  increasingly  applied  in  modern  societies 
where  any  opposition  deleteriously  affects  the 
whole  community  or  society  and  must  be  resolved 
if  possible.  More  and  more,  the  state,  in  one  or 
another  of  its  jurisdictions  and  through  one  or  an- 
other of  its  agencies,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
participants  in  the  opposition  as  well  as  the  greatly 
affected  nonparticipants,  has  intruded  with  some 
degree  of  its  granted  authoritative  power  to  at- 
tempt to  effect  accommodation. 


Accommodative  Processes 

The  objectives,  the  inequality-equality  factors, 
and  the  respective  compliant  types  of  adjustment 
are  demonstrated  in  the  major  known  types  of 
accommodative  processes  now  to  be  briefly  exam- 
ined. These  are  ideal-typical  conceptualizations  of 
the  processes.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  every 
concrete  opposition  situation  is  unique.  Further- 
more, each  kind  of  opposition  has  its  own  kind  of 
accommodation,  whether  it  be  a  form  of  competi- 
tion, contravention,  or  conflict,  as  in  class  conflict, 
the  various  forms  of  majority-minority  group  con- 
flict, economic  or  religious  conflicts,  or  conflicts  be- 
tween communities  or  states.  The  actual  procedures 
depend  upon  the  social  terrain,  or  the  nature  of 
the  arena,  and  the  importance  of  the  issues  in- 
volved to  the  participants  and  to  the  larger  society. 
The  procedures  will  be  treated  under  two  major 
categories :  those  among  unequals  and  those  among 
approximate  equals. 

Accommodation  among  Unequals.  The  situa- 
tion among  unequals  always  implies  the  existence 


of  the  weak  and  the  strong.  The  strong  exercise 
some  sort  of  coercion  in  which  actions,  states  of 
minds,  and  social  relationships  of  the  weak  are 
constrained  or  compelled.  The  coercion  may  be 
physical  or  psychical,  and  often  it  is  a  combination 
of  both.  The  resultant  accommodation  consists  of 
some  sort  of  domination  and  submission,  in  which 
there  is  victory  of  the  strong  for  the  time  being 
and  power  is  exercised  by  the  strong.  The  weaker 
party  makes  most  of  the  adjustive  concessions  and 
must  accept  the  arrangements  of  relationships  laid 
down  by  the  stronger.  Various  degrees  and  kinds 
of  adjustment  (physical  and  psychical)  on  the 
basis  of  domination-submission  or  domination- 
escape  result.  The  following  are  the  more  fre- 
quently occurring  processes  and  resultant  condi- 
tions of  adjustment. 

Destruction.  In  this  process  the  weaker  adver- 
saries are  exterminated  entirely  by  the  stronger 
element,  (as  in  the  wholesale  massacre  of  Indians 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  and  of  the  Jews  by  the  Nazis  in  the 
1930's)  or  because  of  the  might  and  strategic  situ- 
ation of  the  strong,  the  leaders  and  other  key  per- 
sons of  the  weaker  adversaries  are  imprisoned, 
exiled,  excommunicated,  or  liquidated  and  their 
organization  and  equipment  destroyed  or  so  weak- 
ened that  resistance  is  impossible.  Hence,  there  is 
no  more  opposition  and  the  destroyer  reigns 
supreme. 

For  various  reasons  most  opposition  situations 
fall  short  of  destruction  of  the  weaker  part.  Nota- 
ble is  the  fact  that  destruction  is  impossible,  or, 
that  if  attempted,  it  would  dangerously  weaken 
the  stronger.  Moreover,  it  is  inexpedient  and  unde- 
sirable from  the  point  of  view  of  the  victor  to 
destroy  the  adversary,  since  he  can  be  profitably 
exploited. 

Voluntary  Withdrawal  of  the  Weaker.  Vol- 
untary withdrawal  consists  of  physical  or  mental 
retreat  or  escape  of  the  weaker  element  or  ele- 
ments. The  weaker  seek  to  avoid  conflict  by  avoid- 
ing participation  in  the  life  that  produces  it.  This 
withdrawal  may  take  one  of  several  forms.  There 
may  be  physical  withdrawal  from  the  scene  of 
operation  and  the  creation  of  a  space  barrier,  as  in 
the  final  flight  of  the  Mormons  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  valley.  Or  there  may  be  voluntary  segrega- 
tion in  urban  and  rural  ghettos  on  the  part  of 
ethnic  minorities  or  in  colonies,  such  as  those  of 
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the  Shakers,  Quakers,  Owenites,  Mennonites, 
House  of  David,  and  so  on.  Or  minority  dissident 
or  heretical  elements  may  split  off  from  the  main 
organization,  with  which  they  have  come  to  dis- 
agree irreconcilably,  and  form  a  special  group  of 
their  own,  as  numerous  Protestant  sectarian  ele- 
ments have  done. 

In  the  case  of  individuals,  or  even  of  groups,  as 
opposed  to  the  larger  group  or  consensus,  with- 
drawal may  also  be  accomplished  by  some  sort  of 
psychological  escape  process.  Such  individuals  or 
groups  may  revert  to  some  romantically  constructed 
Golden  Age  or  resort  to  mysticism  or  religious 
experience,  or  through  rationalization  and  idealiza- 
tion reach  a  mental  state  in  which  they  justify  their 
position.  By  such  processes  persons  and  groups 
create  for  themselves  a  "world  within"  which  is 
also  a  world  apart  in  which  they  can  dwell  in 
peace.  Persons  in  such  mental  states  are  resigned 
to  their  overt  condition  and  acquiesce  to  the  actual 
oppositional  situation  without  loss  of  self-esteem.* 

So  long  as  weaker  or  minority  elements  are  thus 
self-withdrawn,  either  physically  or  mentally,  there 
is  much  less  overt  expression  of  opposition.  The 
field  is  deliberately  left  to  the  stronger. 

Defeat,  Conquest,  or  Imposed  Dominance. 
These  processes  of  accommodation  consist  of  con- 
quest and  consequent  subjugation  or  some  other 
imposition  of  conditions  of  submission,  compli- 
ance, and  social  distance  upon  the  weaker  or  de- 
pendent by  the  stronger.  The  resultant  relationships 
are  those  of  superordination-subordination,  and  the 
regulations  governing  the  relationships  and  the  re- 
spective positions  of  all  involved  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  stronger. 

The  imposed  and  enforced  relationships  may 
take  any  one  of  various  forms.  (1)  The  defeated 
weaker  element  may  be  made  innocuous  by  en- 
slavement and  exploited  by  the  stronger.  (2)  It 
may  take  the  form  of  informally  or  formally  or- 
ganized physical  or  social  segregation,  or  both,  of 
the  weaker  elements  by  the  stronger,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  discrimination  against,  and  the  segregation 

*"An  individual  may  achieve  accommodation  by  find- 
ing reasons,  sound  or  unsound,  that  justify  his  conduct, 
views,  or  status,  thereby  avoiding  frustration,  mental  con- 
flicts, feelings  of  inferiority,  or  other  unsatisfying  psycho- 
logical states  .  .  .  members  of  exploited  groups  may 
endure  the  unpleasantness  of  exploitation  by  rationalizing 
that  it  is  'God's  will'  and  therefore  right."— N.  P.  Gist 
(94,  p.  407) 


of,  racial  groups  or  other  cultural  elements  that  are 
out  of  step  with  the  majority.  (3)  It  may  take  the 
form  of  effective  dominance  on  the  part  of  the 
stronger  on  the  very  scene  of  action,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  imperious  control  of  labor  by  capital  before 
unionization  and  governmental  action  equalized 
the  fighting  and  bargaining  power  of  labor.  (4) 
It  may,  as  already  mentioned  in  a  preceding  sec- 
tion, take  the  form  of  societally  organized  ordi- 
nation of  the  differentiated  population.  Caste 
systems  are  the  most  extreme  form  of  such  accom- 
modation. Every  class  system,  however,  is  also  an 
effective,  though  more  flexible,  form  of  accommo- 
dation of  unequals. 

It  is  obvious  that  most  of  the  processes  of  ac- 
commodation among  unequals  are  of  the  one-way 
variety.  The  only  notable  exception  is  the  accom- 
modation of  strata  in  an  open-class  system. 

Accommodation    among    Approximate    Equals. 

As  noted  above,  most  of  the  accommodation 
among  equals  is  of  the  coordinate  rather  than  the 
superordinate-subordinate  variety.  None  of  the 
combatants  can  prevail,  or  the  general  social  situ- 
ation is  such  that  social  well-being  does  not  permit 
the  prolonged  dominance  of  one  over  the  other. 
The  power  relationships  may  reach  a  state  of  ap- 
proximate balance.  The  interests,  wishes,  wills,  and 
goals  of  the  contestants  are  somewhat  modified  in 
the  direction  of  compatibility.  There  may  even  be 
some  coalescence  of  interests  and  objectives  and 
active  cooperation  which  redounds  to  everyone's 
advantage.  (87,  pp.  49-52)  In  the  processes  of  ac- 
commodation there  is  usually  two-way  or  multiway 
participation,  and  outsiders  are  often  brought  in 
to  facilitate  the  processes.  The  relationships  that 
are  established  are  usually  of  an  implicit  or  formal 
contractual  nature  rather  than  those  of  imposition 
and  hierarchical  arrangement.  These  equilibrative 
processes  take  various  forms. 

The  Truce.  The  truce  is  the  process  whereby 
a  cessation  of  opposition  is  agreed  upon  for  a  defi- 
nite or  indefinite  period,  but  with  no  change  of 
attitudes  and  none  of  the  issues  settled.  It  may  be 
a  period  of  preparation  for  further  hostility  or  one 
of  preparation  for  adjustment  of  differences. 

The  Alliance.  The  alliance  is  the  process 
whereby  heretofore  diverse  or  antagonistic  groups 
join  some  of  their  interests  and  unify  some  of  their 
efforts,  not  necessarily  on  an  equal  basis,  for  mu- 
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tual  functional  benefit.  The  arrangement  may  be 
formal  or  informal  and  more  or  less  temporary. 
Historically,  it  has  often  been  a  procedure  for  pro- 
tection or  for  more  effective  aggression  against 
another  combination  of  actual  or  potential  adver- 
saries. Thus,  competing  farm  organizations  may 
temporarily  combine  their  efforts  to  fight  the  big 
grain-buying  corporations,  or  one  array  of  nation- 
states  may  combine  to  fight  another  array. 

Toleration.  Toleration  is  the  process  whereby 
each  of  two  or  more  diverse  or  contending  persons 
or  groups  who  cannot  agree  and  who  believe  that 
they  cannot  make  concessions  to  each  other  bear 
with  each  other  and  go  their  own  way  for  the  sake 
of  mutual  peace.  It  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  ac- 
commodation among  hostile  but  approximately 
equal  elements  and  produces  a  state  of  suspended 
animosity.  There  is  recognition  that  the  possible 
gains  from  further  opposition  are  more  than  offset 
by  those  of  peaceful  cooperation.  It  usually  takes 
place  without  formal  decision,  but  the  parties  ac- 
cept certain  principles  of  behavior  that  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  carry  forward  their  divergent 
interests.  There  is  no  change  in  the  basic  policy  of 
either  party,  and  there  are  no  arrangements  for 
settlement. 

Toleration  does  not  necessarily  produce  greater 
good  will,  and  it  may  make  for  studied  indiffer- 
ence. However,  long  contact  and  better  acquaint- 
ance or  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
the  opponent's  beliefs  and  ways  often  makes  toler- 
ation of  them  easier.  This  procedure  is  frequently 
found  in  situations  of  religious  or  racial  contro- 
versy, where  any  closer  form  of  working  relations 
seems  to  be  impossible,  an  unthinkable  retreat  or 
concession  of  precious  principles. 

Compromise.  The  process  of  compromise  occurs 
in  situations  where  each  party  feels  that  it  can  give 
up  something  for  the  sake  of  compensatory  or  even 
greater  gains  and  where  reciprocal  adjustment  is 
possible.  It  is  not  a  case  of  all  or  nothing,  but  con- 
sists of  each  of  the  contending  elements  consciously 
making  some  reduction  or  even  surrender  of  view- 
points and  immediate  objectives,  while  retaining 
the  right  and  power  to  engage  in  further  conten- 
tion. Each  usually  gives  up  as  little  as  possible  but 
endeavors  to  obtain  as  large  a  concession  as  possi- 
ble from  the  other.  It  is  essentially  a  nonviolent 
give-and-take  or  sparring  procedure  in  straighten- 
ing out  controversial  issues.  It  involves  joint  dis- 


cussion, deliberation,  and  negotiation,  and  results 
in  some  decision  as  to  temporary  working  re- 
lations. 

Compromise  occurs  especially  in  opposition  situ- 
ations where  the  participants  are  unavoidably  inter- 
dependent and  integrally  related  by  ultimate 
objectives  but  divided  into  embattled,  self-conscious 
elements  by  self-interest.  It  is  an  effective  procedure 
in  democracies  in  adjusting  the  claims  and  efforts 
of  opposing  political  parties  and  factions,  in  indus- 
trial conflict,  in  controversies  among  nations,  and 
in  fact  wherever  collective  bargaining  can  bring 
about  a  temporary  balance  and  cooperation  of  op- 
posing elements. 

A  good  deal  of  compromise  is  effected  entirely 
among  the  opposed  parties  directly  concerned  and 
is  thus  a  bipartite  or  multipartite  form  of  action. 
In  opposition  situations  where  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  is  at  stake  or  in  situations  which  do  not 
readily  resolve  themselves  by  means  of  collective 
action,  outside  agents  are  called  in  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  compromise  and  adjudication.  These 
forms  of  compromise  are  in  some  measure  and 
degree  directed.  The  main  types  follow. 

Conciliation  as  a  special  compromise  procedure 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  assistance  of  a  neu- 
tral outside  agent.  It  always  implies,  however,  some 
joint  effort  or  joint-and-assisted  effort  at  reconcili- 
ation among  the  disputants.  There  must  be  some 
effort  to  bring  about  a  willingness  to  compromise, 
to  develop  friendly  attitudes  and  relationships.  It 
may  take  such  forms  as  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  where  an  endeavor  is  made 
to  build  up  a  spirit  of  friendliness  among  people 
of  different  religious  faiths,  or  an  interracial  com- 
mission, which  seeks  to  develop  better  attitudes 
and  relations  between  whites  and  Negroes.  Con- 
ciliation is  also  employed  in  industrial  disputes  to 
iron  out  differences  before  they  become  acute. 

When  an  outside  agent  is  brought  in,  usually  at 
the  invitation  of  the  disputants,  it  is  his  function 
to  offer  advice  and  suggestions,  to  encourage,  and, 
if  possible,  to  direct  frank  discussion  and  effect 
some  sort  of  agreement.  A  common  example  is  the 
action  of  ministers,  social  workers,  or  marriage 
counselors  in  attempting  to  bring  about  the  recon- 
ciliation of  estranged  husbands  and  wives.  The 
conciliator,  however,  does  not  have  any  grant  of 
power,  and  his  position  is  usually  somewhat 
anomalous. 
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Mediation  is  closely  related  to  conciliation.  Here 
too  a  disinterested  person  is  introduced  whose 
function  it  is  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  issues,  although  he  has  no  power  to  do  so. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  mediation  is  that  it  is 
employed  when  conciliation  has  failed,  when  mat- 
ters have  got  out  of  hand  and  the  negotiations 
have  reached  an  impasse.  The  acceptance  of  a 
mediator  by  the  disputants,  however,  indicates  that 
both  parties  have  a  genuine  interest  in  continuing 
negotiations  and  avoiding  a  reversion  to  conflict. 
Special  procedures  are  required  because  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  situation. 

The  mediator  must  have  the  confidence  of  both 
sides,  since  his  primary  function  must  be  to  act  as 
a  go-between.  He  confers  with  each  group  sepa- 
rately, advising  and  suggesting,  but  avoiding  any 
hint  of  command  or  coercion.  His  purpose  is 
mainly  to  find  how  far  the  disputants  are  willing 
to  go  in  making  concessions  and  then  to  whittle 
down  the  extreme  demands  on  each  side  so  as  to 
bridge  the  distance.  He  does  not  try  to  bring  the 
respective  parties  together  until  he  is  fairly  certain 
that  he  has  worked  out  a  set  of  conditions  satisfac- 
tory to  both  sides.  If  he  fails,  the  situation  may 
revert  to  open  warfare  or  the  parties  may  agree  to 
arbitration. 

In  arbitration  a  dispute  is  brought  to  an  obliga- 
tory settlement  by  the  legalistic  and  judicial  action 
of  an  arbitrator  or  an  arbitration  committee  or 
board.  Arbitration  may  be  compulsory  under  the 
law  of  the  state  where  conflicts  affect  public  inter- 
est or  agreed  upon  by  the  deadlocked  disputants. 
At  any  rate,  the  arbitrator  functions  as  a  judge. 
He  has  a  grant  of  authority  and  arrives  at  an  in- 
dependent and  impartial  decision.  The  decision  is 
assumed  to  be  binding  and  is  sometimes  enforce- 
able, if  necessary,  through  sanctions.  Arbitration  in 
present-day  society  is  found  most  frequently  in  in- 
dustrial controversy  and  in  international  reladons. 

Conversion.  Conversion  is  a  process  of  accom- 
modation that  may  take  place  among  relative 
equals  or  among  unequals.  Those  to  be  converted 
may  have  the  choice  of  avoiding  or  resisting,  but 
where  force  can  be  used,  the  weaker  must  submit. 
Conversion  is  the  process  whereby  individuals  and 
groups,  having  been  subjected  to  great  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  sometimes  physical  shock  and 
threats,  abandon  certain  former  attitudes,  beliefs, 
and  practices  and  embrace  those  of  the  pressure- 


exerting  individuals  or  groups.  Conversion  is  the 
formal  defeat  of  one  set  of  attitudes,  ideas,  and 
ways  by  another  through  suppression.  All  are 
henceforth  on  the  same  side,  that  of  the  successful 
persuader. 

Conversion  is  used  in  all  aspects  of  life  where 
there  are  differences  and  opposition.  The  older 
generation  invariably  tries  to  convert  the  oncoming 
generation,  and  majorities  often  try  to  convert 
minorities.  Conversion  is  generally  associated  with 
religious  difference  and  opposition,  but  it  has  been 
widely  demonstrated  in  the  political  area,  notably 
by  dictatorial  regimes  which  use  not  only  propa- 
ganda and  other  psychical  pressures,  but  also  physi- 
cal violence  to  accomplish  their  aims. 

Since  conversion  is  essentially  an  inner  process, 
the  new  points  of  view  are  usually  accepted  with 
some  discrimination  and  reservation.  The  domina- 
tor  can  only  insist  on  outer  conformity,  and  there 
may  be  merely  transference,  not  a  fusion,  of  points 
of  view.  Hence,  it  may  not  be  permanent.  There 
is  always  the  possibility  of  backsliding  when  the 
pressure  is  relieved  and  the  necessity  of  recon- 
version. 


Social  Assimilation  and  Amalgamation 

The  two  sets  of  processes  involved  in  social  as- 
similation and  amalgamation  invariably  operate 
concomitantly  and  sooner  or  later  are  the  final  and 
most  closely  interrelating  and  integrating  processes 
operating  among  diverse  and  hostile  population 
elements  in  a  given  area. 

Social  Assimilation.  Social  assimilation  goes  be- 
yond accommodation  in  producing  the  integration 
and  cooperation  essential  to  societal  maintenance. 
Accommodation,  as  we  have  noted,  produces  the 
best  kind  of  working  arrangements  possible  under 
conditions  of  diversity,  estrangement,  and  hostility. 
Among  unequals  it  results  in  superordination- 
subordination,  and  among  approximate  equals  it 
produces  toleration  or  informal  or  formal  and  more 
or  less  temporary  contractual  relations  growing  out 
of  some  sort  of  collective  bargaining  and  maneuv- 
erings.  Both  types  of  accommodative  conditions 
are  somewhat  unstable,  and  potentially  likely  to 
resolve  themselves  back  into  hostility. 

Social  assimilation  is  a  long-time  process,  con- 
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tinuing  over  generations,  and  results  in  more  per- 
manent adjustment  of  the  elements  through  unifi- 
cation of  aims  and  ways.  Social  assimilation  may 
and  often  does  grow  out  of  accommodation,  for 
in  the  very  tolerating,  compromising,  and  convert- 
ing the  diverse  elements  may  become  better 
acquainted  and  more  closely  knit  together  and 
learn  to  be  more  freely  cooperative. 

Social  assimilation  originates  in  social  situations 
where  there  are  various  heterogeneous,  alien,  and 
even  antagonistic  elements  in  the  population  occu- 
pying a  common  territory,  usually  a  political  state. 
They  are  all  physical  parts  of  the  population.  In 
the  United  States  we  have  had  the  Indians,  the 
Negroes  introduced  originally  as  slaves,  and  the 
various  voluntary  immigrant  elements  of  diverse 
race  and  nationality  and  with  widely  variant  cul- 
tural heritages. 

These  diverse  elements  have  constituted  various 
kinds  of  minorities  in  relation  to  the  dominant, 
earlier  assimilated,  culturally  and  politically  inte- 
grated white  majority.  The  minorities  are  differ- 
entiated both  vertically  and  horizontally  from  the 
majority  by  the  discriminatory  and  segregative 
action  of  the  majority  and  often  by  the  minority's 
own  voluntary  separative  action.  The  situation  is 
one  of  physical,  social,  and  cultural  isolation  and 
spacing  between  the  majority  and  the  various 
minority  elements.  For  a  time  these  minorities  may 
be  discordant,  recalcitrant,  nonparticipant  popula- 
tion elements,  and  distinct  conflict  situations  may 
exist. 

The  Process  of  Social  Assimilation.  The  proc- 
ess of  social  assimilation  is  one  in  which  the 
various  elements  eventually  come  to  be  merged, 
coalesced,  absorbed,  and  incorporated  into  a  rela- 
tively solidary  and  cooperative  society  that  is  unified 
and  homogeneous  in  essential  attitudes,  ideas,  val- 
ues, objectives,  loyalties,  and  major  social  activities. 
There  is  considerable  sloughing  off  or  disappear- 
ance of  characteristic  differences  on  the  part  of  the 
minorities,  or  the  differences  lose  most  of  their 
significance.  The  majority  also  undergoes  some 
modification,  although  it  is  usually  slight.  Many  of 
the  social  distances  and  antagonisms  are  weakened 
or  evaporate  entirely,  and  there  is  nondiscrimina- 
tory common  participation  of  the  formerly  diverse 
elements  in  the  general  life  of  the  community  or 
society. 

The  very  unavoidable  contact,  participation  in 


common  activities,  and  living  together  in  relatively 
intimate  relations,  which  function  as  both  cause 
and  effect,  tend  to  develop  an  organic,  sympathetic 
responsiveness  to  the  other's  attitudes,  views,  and 
claims.  (115)  The  minorities  no  longer  think  of 
themselves  as  different  or  act  as  such  and  are  not 
viewed  as  such  by  the  larger  body.  They  have 
achieved  some  agreement  as  to  the  ways  of  life, 
and  they  join  relatively  freely  and  wholeheartedly 
in  the  common  teamwork  and  have  a  shared  social 
life.  In  the  main,  the  minorities  have  gradually 
taken  on  the  ways  of  the  larger  society. 

The  process  of  social  assimilation  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  two  concomitantly  operating  subproc- 
esses:  denationalization,  or  social  divorce,  that  is, 
the  abandoning  of  old-country  or  other  minority 
group  ways,  ideals,  master  loyalties,  and  alle- 
giances, and  (2)  naturalization,  that  is,  the  acqui- 
sition of  loyalty  to,  and  participation  in,  the 
majority  group,  involving  formal  political  induc- 
tion procedures  in  the  case  of  nationals  from 
elsewhere.* 

Social  assimilation  processes  also  range  from 
spontaneous  forms  to  highly  organized  procedures. 
Spontaneous  assimilation  is  an  automatic,  un- 
planned, and  casual  merging  through  interaction 
in  a  common  area.  Some  of  this  always  occurs, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  contact  situations. 
It  is  aided  by  favorable  attitudes  toward  innova- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  groups  concerned,  equal 
access  to  the  freedoms  and  rights,  a  feeling  of  gen- 
eral security  among  all  groups,  and  fairly  free 
participation  of  individuals  and  groups  in  general 
societal  activities. 

•Social  assimilation  as  a  maintenance  process  must  be 
distinguished  from  cultural  assimilation  or  acculturation 
(Chap.  6).  While  cultural  assimilation  is  definitely  in- 
volved as  part  of  the  total  process,  social  assimilation  goes 
beyond  it  and  has  additional  connotations.  Not  only  are 
those  who  were  formerly  divergent  now  culturally  alike, 
but  they  are  also  free,  common  participants  in  all  the 
major  societal  operations.  For  example,  American  Negroes 
and  American  Jews  are  culturally  like  the  rest  of  the 
population  in  almost  all  pertinent  details,  but  they  are 
still  very  obviously  excluded  from  various  forms  of  social 
participation.  In  general,  total  assimilation  is  a  cultural, 
a  psychic,  and  a  societal  phenomenon:  there  are  transmis- 
sion, borrowing,  and  fusion  of  cultural  heritages  (accul- 
turation) ;  there  is  modification  of  attitudes  and  senti- 
ments (psychic  assimilation);  there  is  a  social,  functional 
incorporation  of  once  alien  and  separated  elements  into 
the  larger  body,  which  we  are  concerned  with  here. 
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In  organized  assimilation,  that  is,  organized  by 
dominant  or  majority  groups,  there  is  a  deliberate 
and  systematic  effort  to  hasten  and  direct  the  proc- 
esses of  transformation  and  merging.  Extreme 
illustrations  of  this  are  the  efforts  of  the  medieval 
Catholic  Church  to  assimilate  the  pagan  religions, 
by  the  sword  if  necessary,  and  the  forcible  imposi- 
tion of  the  German  language  and  German  educa- 
tion upon  the  Poles  in  East  Prussia  by  the  Ger- 
mans. The  patriotism-inspired  "Americanization 
movement"  in  the  United  States  during  and  im- 
mediately following  World  War  I  was  a  milder 
instance  of  organized  assimilation. 

The  difficulty  with  much  organized  assimilation, 
especially  if  coercion  is  used,  is  that  it  defeats  the 
very  end  desired.  Any  arbitrary  or  long-continued 
external  pressure  to  bring  about  acceptance  of  ma- 
jority beliefs  and  ways  tends  to  make  the  minority 
self-conscious,  to  organize  it  in  defense  of  its  spe- 
cial values,  to  create  a  militant  group  spirit,  and  to 
enhance  rather  than  allay  antagonisms.  Such  pres- 
sure may  produce  externally  submissive  accommo- 
dation, but  it  actually  produces  an  accentuated 
in-turning  and  inner  insulation  against  the  major- 
ity and  often  retards  or  entirely  stops  the  natural 
process.  (122,  p.  370) 

Even  under  ideal  conditions,  social  assimilation 
is  never  complete;  absolute  homogeneity  and  per- 
fecdy  equilibrated  pardcipation  are  never  achieved. 
In  a  mobile,  rapidly  changing  society  like  our 
own,  not  only  are  there  old  rigidides  to  be  over- 
come, but  always  new  differentiations  arise  that 
complicate  the  process.  Although  it  is  condnuous, 
it  is  always  approximate— a  matter  of  degree.  Some 
persons  are  off  on  the  fringe  of  culture  and  hence 
of  the  social  life  generally.  These  persons  or  groups 
are  referred  to  as  "marginal  men."  Usually  they 
are  somewhat  disorganized  both  as  members  of 
groups  and  as  individual  personalities,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  American  Indians. 

Factors  in  Social  Assimilation.  Assimiladon 
does  not  occur  with  equal  facility,  effectiveness,  or 
speed  in  all  the  different  majority-minority  rela- 
tionships. It  depends  upon  a  variety  of  factors,  the 
more  obvious  of  which  will  be  concisely  presented. 
In  general,  any  factors  or  condidons  that  hinder 
free  association  and  participation  will  delay  or  pre- 
vent assimilation;  conversely,  all  factors  and  con- 
ditions that  favor  and  facilitate  such  association 
and  participation  promote  assimilation. 


If  the  attitudes  of  the  majority  toward  minori- 
ties and  strangers  are  hostile  or  superior,  assimi- 
lation will  be  retarded,  whereas  if  they  are  tolerant 
and  friendly,  assimilation  will  be  accelerated.  Simi- 
larly, actions  of  discrimination,  avoidance  (for 
example,  opposition  to  intermarriage),  exploitation, 
persecution,  or  enforced  segregation  constitute 
serious  obstacles,  but  those  of  acceptance  and  invi- 
tation to  participation  are  aids.  If  immigrants  or 
diverse  racial  stocks  are  only  permitted  certain 
menial  jobs  and  other  limited  economic  opportuni- 
ties, assimilation  will  be  retarded.  Moreover,  if 
barriers  and  discriminations  of  a  political  nature 
against  minority  elements  exist,  such  as  the  denial 
of  various  civil  rights,  the  maintenance  of  definite 
barriers,  as  in  "grandfather  clauses"  and  the  poll 
tax,  or  the  creation  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
formal  or  political  "naturalization,"  then  assimila- 
tion will  be  retarded. 

Ethnocentristn  of  minority  groups  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  assimilation.  If  the  immigrants  in- 
sistently  and  persistently  adhere  to  their  foreign 
language,  foreign-language  press,  nationalistic  senti- 
ments and  phobias,  nationalistic  societies  and 
foreign  recreational  and  mutual-aid  societies,  paro- 
chial schools  and  foreign-born  religious  leaders,  and 
so  on,  their  assimilation  will  be  slow. 

The  relative  number  of  the  immigrants  affects 
the  speed  of  assimilation.  Other  things  being  equal, 
when  the  ratio  of  newcomers  to  the  existing  popu- 
lation is  high,  the  rate  of  assimilation  will  be  low. 
Real  assimilation  at  best  is  a  slow  process;  too 
many  foreigners  produce  assimilative  "indigestion" 
in  the  larger  population.  The  slower  the  rate  of 
entrance,  the  more  likely  is  absorption. 

The  demographic  composition  of  the  immigrant 
groups  is  a  factor  in  their  assimilation.  If  the  vari- 
ous sex  and  age  groups  are  normally  represented, 
which  means  essentially  that  the  immigrants  come 
as  families,  the  assimilation  is  usually  more  rapid 
and  complete  than  if  these  groups  appear  in  ab- 
normal numbers.  If  the  immigrants  are  prepon- 
derantly male,  for  example,  the  absorption  will  be 
much  slower  than  it  is  with  family  immigration. 

The  class  composition  of  the  divergent  elements 
will  affect  the  rate  of  assimilation.  If  the  recently 
introduced  elements  are  of  the  upper  classes,  they 
will  be  more  readily  assimilated  than  if  they  are 
of  the  lower  classes.  Because  of  the  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  contact,  communication,  and  higher 
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education  and  the  very  fact  of  participation  in 
common  or  related  economic,  recreational,  aesthe- 
tic, and  other  cultural  interests  and  enterprises,  the 
upper  classes,  regardless  of  nation  or  nationality, 
have  greater  uniformity  of  experience,  and  hence, 
a  wider  catholicity  of  spirit.  They  have  much  in 
common  to  begin  with.  Among  the  lower  classes 
the  situation  is  usually  the  very  reverse;  hence, 
their  ready  changeability  is  slow. 

The  manner  of  settlement  of  immigrants  or  dis- 
sident elements,  that  is,  whether  diffused  or  seg- 
regated, regardless  of  causes  for  the  type  of  settle- 
ment, will  influence  their  assimilation.  The  more 
diffused  the  settlement,  the  more  frequent  the 
contacts  and  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  cul- 
tural exchange  and  common  social  participation, 
the  greater  the  likelihood  of  assimilation.  On  the 
other  hand,  segregated  settlement  by  huddling  of 
racial  or  nationality  minorities  in  city  districts  or 
rural  pockets,  the  detached  life  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  or  the  isolated  life  in  colonies  of  ec- 
centric religious  sectarians,  such  as  the  Mennonites 
and  Dunkers,  produces  physical  and  cultural  iso- 
lation and  enables  or  even  requires  the  so-called 
foreign  elements  to  avoid  contact  and  to  maintain 
their  exclusive  cultural  and  social  organization. 

Similarities  or  differences  in  general  cultural 
backgrounds  of  majority  and  minority  elements 
affect  the  ease  of  assimilation.  Where  the  general 
culture  of  the  minority  groups  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  majority,  assimilation  is  usually  speedy  and 
considerable.  Where  there  are  great  differences, 
there  is  limited  possibility  of  common  under- 
standing. The  majority  group,  supposedly  with  a 
higher  culture,  finds  little  to  interest  it  and  much 
to  oppose  in  the  culture  of  the  highly  diverse 
minorities.  The  lower  culture  minorities,  at  least 
in  the  early  stages  of  interaction,  can  only  under- 
stand, appreciate,  and  absorb  the  more  superficial 
elements  of  the  majority  culture.  Thus,  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  countries  of  northwestern  Europe  (which 
historically  provided  the  basic  American  stocks) 
have  been  much  more  readily  assimilated  than 
those  from  southern  and  eastern  European  coun- 
tries and  the  Orient. 

Where  marked  physical  differences  exist  among 
the  minorities,  as,  for  example,  different  colored 
skin,  different  form  and  color  of  hair,  peculiarities 


of  facial  features,  notably  different  stature,  and  so 
on,  the  social  assimilation  is  usually  difficult  and 
retarded.  The  physical  peculiarities  of  the  minori- 
ties may  be  looked  upon  as  badges  of  inferiority 
and  they  may  become  grounds  for  discrimination 
and  exploitation  by  the  majority.  The  relationship 
of  majority  and  minority  under  such  conditions  is 
often  merely  symbiotic,  as  between  discrete  entities, 
and  not  that  of  free  and  equal  social  participants. 

Positive  assimilative  agents  in  the  larger  commu- 
nity include,  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  a 
variety  of  associations,  institutions,  and  social  con- 
ditions that  contribute  to  the  assimilation  process. 
Notable  among  these  are  compulsory  nation-wide 
public  schools  and  free  access  to  a  higher  education 
on  the  basis  of  ability,  of  a  nation-wide  language, 
nation-wide,  one-language  newspapers,  radio,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  television,  nation-wide  law  and 
justice,  free,  nation-wide  physical  mobility  without 
political  restrictions,  ready  social  mobility  in  an 
open-class  system,  unrestricted  opportunity  to  work 
together  in  all  economic  activities  and  to  aspire  to 
various  levels  of  standard  of  living,  unlimited  op- 
portunity for  political  participation,  common 
nation-wide  organizations,  such  as  fraternal  orders 
and  labor  unions,  community  centers,  common 
civic  activities,  and  so  on. 

Amalgamation  in  Relation  to  Assimilation. 

Strictly  speaking,  amalgamation  is  a  biological 
process,  but  it  has  significant  demographic  (see 
Chapter  8)  and  sociological  implications.  It  consists 
of  the  fusion  of  originally  distinct  ethnic  groups 
by  interbreeding  and  intermarriage.  Wherever  and 
whenever  diverse  human  stocks  come  into  contact 
with  each  other,  regardless  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  occurs,  there  is  some  cross-breeding.  Un- 
der most  conditions,  it  has  distinct  equilibrative 
significance  and  is  directly  related  to  social  assimi- 
lation both  as  cause  and  effect.  The  two  processes 
are  favorable  to  each  other.  That  interbreeding 
always  aids  assimilation,  however,  is  not  implied. 
When  interbreeding  is  objected  to  or  proscribed, 
especially  by  the  dominant  or  majority  group,  it  is 
called  miscegenation.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
occurs  illicitly  between  stocks  that  are  racially  or 
culturally  highly  diverse  or  both.  The  offspring 
are  often  stranded  between  both  groups,  for  exam- 
ple, the  offspring  of  French  voyageurs  and  Indian 
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squaws  and  of  white  males  and  Negro  females 
in  the  antebellum  South.  But  under  most  con- 
ditions there  is  eventually  a  socially  integrating 
effect. 

In  the  first  place,  amalgamation  promotes  assimi- 
lation. The  offspring  of  the  cross-breeding  have 
physical  and  psychical  characteristics  of  both  stocks 
and  acquire  something  of  the  sentiments  and 
loyalties  of  both.  Moreover,  the  primary  contacts 
and  sympathetic  association  usually  produce  re- 
ciprocal appreciation  and  understanding  in  time. 
It  aids  cross-fertilization  of  culture  and  leads  to 


common  ways  of  life  and  to  much  common  par- 
ticipation. In  the  second  place,  when  interbreeding 
has  reached  the  level  of  accepted  intermarriage,  it 
represents  one  of  the  surest  indexes  of  assimilation. 
When  groups  have  lost  their  diverse  visible  char- 
acteristics or  their  social  spacings  and  cultural 
diversities  sufficiently  to  intermarry  freely,  they  are 
assimilated,  or  at  any  rate,  they  are  on  the  way  of 
being  an  ethnically  and  a  socially  homogeneous 
society.  Assimilation  is  not  complete  until  inter- 
marriage is  permitted  by  the  mores  and  the  insti- 
tutions, especially  by  the  legal  institutions. 


Correction  and  Prevention  of  Decadence  and  Ossification 


Decadence  and  ossification,  discussed  above 
(Chapter  18)  as  destructuralizing  and  defunction- 
alizing  processes,  are  characteristic  of  groups,  or- 
ganizations, and  institutions,  whether  due  to  physi- 
cal, biological,  psychological,  or  social  factors. 
Preventing  and  correcting  decadence  and  ossifica- 
tion are  of  paramount  importance  in  societal 
maintenance.  The  processes  involved  have  adjustive 
aspects,  and  some  hints  have  been  given  as  to 
procedures.  (138) 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  a  community 
or  society  should  be  constantly  alert  to  the  ominous 
fact  that  the  processes  of  decadence  and  ossification 
continually  threaten  all  organized  phases  of  a  so- 
ciety, and  that  these  phases  should  be  subjected 
continually  to  rational  examination  and  construc- 
tive control.  This  means  several  things.  There 
should  be  a  continual,  or  at  any  rate  a  periodic, 
audit  to  determine  whether  the  organizations  and 
institutions  are  satisfying  the  needs  for  which  they 
were  designed.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  detect 
the  presence  of  the  social  diseases  and  other  factors 


that  make  for  decadence  and  ossification.  The  ob- 
jectives in  the  particular  field  of  action  should  be 
critically  reexamined  as  to  their  sufficiency  in  the 
light  of  old  and  new  needs.  The  public  should  be 
reliably  informed  as  to  the  facts  and  conditions. 
The  programs  of  action  should  be  revised  with  the 
intent  of  discarding  their  outgrown,  diseased,  and 
useless  features  and  incorporating  the  fruits  of  new 
knowledge  and  innovation  wherever  they  apply. 
Finally,  there  should  be  careful,  timely,  and  crea- 
tive modification  of  the  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, utilizing  the  best  available  technical  and 
administrative  personnel  and  procedures. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  ideal  procedure.  History 
pointedly  demonstrates  that  the  countertreatment 
of  decadence  and  ossification,  along  with  that  of 
many  other  disorganizing  and  disintegrating  proc- 
esses, is  effected  by  various  kinds  of  more  or  less 
spontaneous  and  planned,  partial  and  far-reaching, 
uneconomical  and  efficient  processes  of  reorganiza- 
tion. These  processes  will  be  examined  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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THE  ANALYSIS  of  social  reorganization  heads 
up  the  whole  of  social  organization,  since  social 
organization  is  never  completely  stable,  adequate, 
or  permanent.  The  very  processes  of  regulation 
and  maintenance  must  be  supplemented  by  addi- 
tional procedures  to  assure  a  normalized,  equili- 
brated status  in  quo  and  obtain  possible  advances 
in  well-being.  We  have  to  run  to  keep  from  going 
backward.  A  society's  structural  instrumentalities 
tend  to  become  ossified,  obsolete,  decadent,  and 
distorted,  and  its  operational  procedures  become 
overly  routinized,  perverted,  and  archaic.  Various 
interrelated  structures  and  procedures  get  out  of 
gear,  and  consequently  various  functional  lags  and 
disproportions  become  accentuated. 

The  factors  in  the  various  social  situations 
change  in  kind,  number,  and  combination.  Old 
wants  and  needs  are  of  necessity  reconstituted, 
often  embellished,  under  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  physical  and  social  environments,  and  new 
wants  and  needs  arise.  The  changes  attendant 
upon  the  growth,  decline,  or  rearrangement  of  the 
population,  upon  the  scientific  and  technological 


advance,  and  upon  the  increasing  complexity  of 
the  society  must  be  met. 

As  the  culture  meetings  between  the  people  of 
different  regions  and  different  societies  increase  in 
frequency  and  number,  some  of  the  indigenous 
practices  and  forms  come  to  be  deemed  archaic  or 
obstructive.  Also,  because  of  these  contacts,  new 
wants  appear  which  existing  procedures  and  in- 
struments cannot  satisfy.  Moreover,  there  is  invari- 
ably some  incubation— among  at  least  some  parts 
of  the  population— of  new  values,  such  as  concep- 
tions of  the  "good  life,"  which  are  reflected  in  new 
or  greatly  revised  dominating  ideas,  ideals,  and 
ideologies  and  are  effective  in  the  setting  of  new 
goals.  People  also  realize  that  social  action  must 
be  cast  in  new  time  perspectives.  The  past  and  the 
future  must  be  brought  into  the  manageable 
present. 

Finally,  the  very  boredom  of  some  persons  with 
things  as  they  are,  the  craving  for  something  "dif- 
ferent," and  the  upsurge  of  constructive  urges  are 
occasionally  potent  factors  in  reorganization  ac- 
tivities. 
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Reorganizational  Procedures  in  the  Operation  of  a  Society 


Avoidance  of  Crises 

In  situations  like  those  just  described  mankind 
has  been  continually  subjected  to  minor  crises  and 
occasionally  to  major  crisis  conditions.  (On  the 
general  nature  and  significance  of  crises  see  Chap- 
ter 3.)  Crises  imply  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
either  a  small  or  a  large  segment  of  the  population 
social  action  is  falling  far  short  of  the  reigning  goals 
and  norms.  There  is  serious  impairment  of  func- 
tion of  persons  and  groups  due  to  internal  and 
external  factors.  There  is  a  commotion,  a  stirring, 
an  unrest  among  the  people,  an  attempt  to  escape 
a  tension-producing,  frustrating,  or  otherwise  criti- 
cal situation,  and  a  desire  to  approach  a  visualized 
goal.  In  general,  there  is  imbalance  and  the  stern 
necessity  of  re-establishing  balance.  Human  society 
in  a  very  real  sense  appears  to  be  determined  by 
the  need  for  adequacy  in  the  face  of  crises. 

To  our  best  knowledge  mankind  has  always 
sought  to  neutralize,  counteract,  or  stop  processes 
of  destructionalization  and  defunctionalization, 
and  hence  disequilibration,  which  make  for  crisis 
situations,  before  they  reached  the  state  where  they 
might  bring  about  societal  dissolution;  conversely, 
mankind  has  sought  to  stabilize  society  and  secure 
some  equilibrium  of  forces  and  functions.  In  brief, 
there  have  always  been  processes  and  schemes  of 
social  reorganization  to  provide  flexibility  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  operation  of  any  society. 


Societal  Reorganization  Defined 

By  societal  reorganization  is  meant  the  more  or 
less  conscious  devising  and  utilization  of  social 
practices  and  procedures  to  restore  and  rebuild 
social  organization  whenever  and  wherever,  in  the 
opinion  of  smaller  or  larger  bodies  of  members  of 
a  society,  weakness  is  revealed  or  breakdown 
threatens.  It  involves,  depending  upon  the  particu- 
lar circumstances,  both  the  modifying  or  reinforc- 
ing of  existing  instrumentalities  and  procedures 
and  the  borrowing  or  constructing  of  new  ones. 
Or,  to  put  it  differently,  social  reorganization  con- 
sists of  those  processes  whereby  human  groups, 
usually  belatedly,  establish  in  some  degree  revised 


or  new  systems  of  values,  schemes  of  behavior, 
relationships,  organizations,  institutions,  and  oper- 
ations to  meet  the  requirements  of  continual  re- 
equilibration  of  the  ever-changing  social  order. 
Social  reorganization  is  not  necessarily  social 
progress  or  betterment,  although  these  are  often 
stated  as  the  objective  among  the  active  participants 
in  reorganizational  actions. 

In  the  last  analysis,  social  reorganization  is  sim- 
ply a  form  of  the  general  societal  organization 
processes.  Once  the  condition  of  organization  is 
established,  reorganization  keeps  the  social  concern 
going  by  reacting  against  the  ever-present  effects 
of  societal  disorganization. 


Modes  of  Attack  in  Reorganization 

Mankind  has  had  much  experience  in  devising 
and  conducting  procedures  and  projects  of  reor- 
ganization. Some  of  it  has  been  largely  in  the 
nature  of  ingenious  wishful  thinking,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  efforts  at  realization.  Such  think- 
ing has  taken  various  historical  forms,  depending 
upon  the  prevalent  social,  economic,  and  political 
conditions,  the  degree  of  cultural  insight  and  per- 
spective of  the  peoples,  and  especially  their  intel- 
lectual grasp  and  effective  manipulative  control  of 
the  phenomenal  world. 

Reiterated  failure  properly  to  adjust  themselves 
to  a  world  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  changing 
continuously  for  the  worse  and  a  feeling  of  pessi- 
mism and  impotence  in  coping  with  the  situation 
have  led  men,  early  and  late,  to  seek  in  the  realm 
of  imagination  that  satisfying  and  sustaining  social 
state  which  was  so  stubbornly  denied  them  in 
actuality.  These  treatments  have  taken  three  gen- 
eral forms:  a  return  in  spirit  to  fantasies  and 
myths  about  an  idyllic  past,  to  golden  ages  and 
good  old  times  (1;  3;  6);  a  yearning  and  hope  for 
the  appearance  of  a  more  than  human  religious 
savior  or  redeemer  who  would  establish  for  them 
a  messianic  state  or  a  millennial  epoch  (4;  5;  9); 
and  the  design  of  Utopias,  those  magnificent  never- 
never  lands.  (2;  7;  8)  Although  most  of  these 
have  been  largely  intellectualistic  escapist  con- 
structs, many  useful  principles  for  reorganizational 
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purposes  have  come  from  them,  and  some  of  their 
proposed  elements  have  become  effective  parts  of 
modern  societies.  (2,  pp.  279-300) 

The  forms  of  societal  reorganization  that  we 
are  especially  concerned  with,  however,  are  the 
various  kinds  of  social  movements  that  have  inci- 
dental or  purposive  reorganizational  effects  and 
the  special  scientific  techniques  deliberately  devel- 


oped to  carry  on  continuous  inventorying  and 
readjusting  of  conditions.  Most  of  these,  it  will  be 
noted,  are  actually  effective  only  in  part.  Even 
when  they  have  over-all  effects,  they  have  been  and 
are  still  confined  to  specific  combinadons  of  ob- 
jectives. They  are  seldom  coordinated  and  seldom 
provide  a  consistent  general  pattern  or  procedure 
for  societal  reorganization. 


Social  Movements  as  Effectors  of  Societal  Reorganization 


Throughout  human  history  most  actual  reor- 
ganization has  occurred  through  social  movements 
of  one  kind  or  another.  The  term  social  move- 
ments is  a  general  one  for  collecdve  actions  in- 
volving smaller  or  larger  numbers  of  human 
beings  that  have  dynamic  reorganizational  effects. 
As  McCormick  has  pointed  out,  they  appear  in 
those  aspects  of  the  social  order  that  are  man-made 
—economic,  political,  educational,  religious,  class, 
or  other  social  and  cultural  relations— and  hence 
are  susceptible  to  human  manipulation,  rather  than 
in  aspects  that  are  attributable  to  fate  or  super- 
natural agencies.  (24,  p.  227)  In  addition,  they 
may  also  be  efforts  to  modify  the  natural  environ- 
ment in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  collective 
action,  a  notable  example  of  which  is  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  movement. 

In  the  course  of  any  enduring  movement  there 
is  some  modification  of  social  life  and  the  emer- 
gence of  new  forms  of  action.  Social  movements 
are  motivated  by  unrest  arising  from  social  dis- 
equilibrium, which  has  brought  tension  and  frus- 
tration or  at  least  dissatisfaction  to  large  numbers 
of  persons,  and  by  hope  of  the  relief  and  antici- 
pated satisfaction  that  will  result  if  certain  changes 
can  be  effected.  (26)  Often  new  incitements  to 
change  develop  from  discoveries  and  inventions 
along  various  lines  or  from  diffusion  borrowing 
from  other  cultures.  Social  movements  usually  start 
with  the  break-up  of  one  or  more  phases  of  the 
institutional  structures  of  the  existing  social  order 
and  frequently  take  the  form  of  schismatic  groups 
or  groups  to  inaugurate  some  new  scheme  of  life. 

Social  movements  may  seem  at  first  to  be  mere 
collective  responses  to  needs  and  therefore  more  or 
less  amorphous,  spontaneous,  and  blind.  The  un- 


rest may  produce  mere  excitable  and  ephemeral 
acdon  and  never  develop  into  an  observable  social 
movement.  Usually,  however,  if  there  is  substan- 
tial incitement,  and  if  the  movements  are  not  killed 
at  their  inception  by  dominant  opposition  forces, 
the  acdon  may  assume  cumuladve  aspects.  The 
needs,  wishes,  and  hopes  become  articulated  in  the 
form  of  more  or  less  specific  ideas  and  values; 
objectives  are  clarified,  principles  and  mechanisms 
vaguely  or  clearly  developed,  and  the  personnel 
organized  through  leadership  and  division  of  labor. 
(10,  p.  255;  14,  pp.  678-679) 

A  social  movement  is  usually  slow  to  develop, 
but  once  it  does  develop,  its  pardcipants  come  to 
have  purpose,  means,  and  concerted  action.  It  may 
die  out  after  its  purpose  has  been  accomplished  or 
if  the  social  situation  changes  and  no  longer  re- 
quires it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  women's  suffrage 
movement.  Usually,  though,  whether  the  move- 
ment continues  or  dies,  it  brings  some  change  of, 
or  reassertion  of  some  neglected  aspects  of,  the 
established  folkways,  mores,  and  institutions. 
Some,  even  many,  of  its  objectives  come  to  be  em- 
bodied in  some  or  many  of  the  institutions  of  the 
society. 


Types  of  Social  Movements 

Social  movements  can  be  variously  classified. 
(10;  14;  15)  They  may  range  along  a  continuum 
from  mass  uniformities  of  behavior  that  are  al- 
most entirely  unorganized  and  have  only  the  most 
vague  social  objectives  to  movements  that  are 
societally  organized  for  the  pursuit  of  specifically 
defined  objectives.  The  relatively  unorganized  mass 
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actions  are  fairly  large-scale  collective-action  phe- 
nomena based  on  suggestion-imitation  and  include 
fashions,  fads,  crazes,  booms,  and  rushes,  which 
are  largely  "pushes"  or  "drifts"  as  far  as  most  of 
the  participants  are  concerned. 

Closely  related  to  these  forms  of  mass  action  are 
expressive  movements,  such  as  dancing  manias  and 
ecstatic  religious  demonstrations,  in  which  the 
participants  have  a  common  incitement,  some  com- 
mon sentiments,  feelings,  emotions,  and  interest, 
and  some  uniformity  of  practices,  and  in  which 
the  phenomena  follow  a  fairly  predictable  course. 
These  movements  often  have  both  great  disorgani- 
zational  and  great  reorganizational  effects,  but 
they  do  not  necessarily  build  up  into  a  social  or- 
ganization. The  persons  and  groups  involved  are 
merely  psychologically  propelled  participants,  usu- 
ally with  no  conscious  leadership  and  only  infor- 
mal and  implicit  control.  These  phenomena  do  not 
seek  to  alter  any  part  of  the  existing  social  order 
for  reorganizational  purposes,  but  function  simply 
as  release  mechanisms  for  unrest,  tension,  and 
dissatisfaction. 

Most  sociologists  are  inclined  to  think  of  these, 
not  as  social  or  societal  reorganization  movements, 
but  as  more  elementary,  spontaneous,  imitative 
phenomena  of  mass  action,  either  with  some  reor- 
ganizational effects  or  with  effects  requiring  re- 
organization. Heberle  cogently  expresses  the 
sociological  point  of  view.  He  says  of  a  social 
movement : 

A  sense  of  group  identity  and  solidarity  is 
required:  only  when  the  acting  individuals  have 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  have  social 
sentiments  and  goals  in  common,  and  when 
they  think  of  themselves  as  being  united  with 
each  other  in  action  for  a  common  goal  do  we 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  social  movement. 
(18) 

A  prevalent  classification  of  social  movements  in 
the  accepted  sociological  sense  divides  them  into 
general  and  specific  movements.  (10,  pp.  256-272) 

General  Social  Movements.  The  general  social 
movements  are  relatively  uncoordinated  affairs, 
such  as  the  labor  movement,  youth  movement, 
women's  movement,  and  world  peace  movement. 
These  are  groping  efforts  and  have  only  a  general 


direction  along  which  they  slowly  but  persistently 
move.  They  are  unorganized  and  have  neither 
established  leadership  nor  recognized  membership 
and  little  guidance  and  control.  But  much  discus- 
sion is  devoted  to  the  general  objectives,  and  many 
persons  participate  as  evangelists  and  promoters. 
Specific  social  movements  are  likely  to  develop 
from  general  movements  when  the  aims  crystallize, 
a  leadership  is  developed,  and  at  least  some  of  the 
participants  effect  an  organization. 

Specific  Social  Movements.  In  contrast  to  the 
general  movements  there  are  specific  social  move- 
ments. These  are  movements  with  well-defined 
goals  and  an  ideology,  a  set  of  rules,  a  definite 
organization,  including  a  conscious  and  devoted 
membership,  recognized  and  accepted  leaders,  a 
division  of  labor,  established  procedures,  and  also 
a  general  body  of  expectations  for  society  as  a 
whole.  All  these  aspects  in  concrete  instances  will 
vary  in  degree.  Such  movements  develop  stage  by 
stage  over  a  period  of  time.  They  run  a  wide 
gamut  of  interests  as  movements  of  revival  or 
restoration,  or  withdrawal,  or  of  direct  approaches 
to  modification.  (15,  pp.  408-426;  27;  28) 

Revivals.  Revivals— although  not  of  the  reli- 
gious sort— or  what  might  be  more  appropriately 
called  "restoration  movements"  are  efforts  to  return 
to  actual  old  ways  as  a  means  of  checking  a  trend 
toward  what  appears  to  be  disorganization.  Thus, 
we  have  movements  to  revive  old  folk  arts,  the 
communal  square  dance,  to  return  to  antiques  in 
furniture  and  glassware,  and  so  on,  and  even  the 
restoration  of  former  institutional  features,  includ- 
ing economic,  religious,  political,  and  artistic  forms. 
(15,  pp.  408-409;  20) 

Withdrawals.  Movements  of  withdrawal  are 
in  essence  attempts  at  collective  escape  from  the 
larger  social  situation.*  They  are  group  protests 
against  frustrations  and  dissatisfactions.  The  pro- 
test is  made  effective  by  actively  withdrawing 
from  all  or  most  of  the  vexing  greater  society. 
They  see\,  however,  by  their  example,  ultimately 
to  bring  about  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire  so- 
ciety along  the  lines  of  their  special  model  forms 
of  life.  Meadows  distinguishes  between  two  gen- 
eral types  of  withdrawal  movements,  the  sectarian 

•They  have  been  alluded  to  in  their  accommodative 
aspects  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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and  the  communitarian,  though  the  differences  are 
mainly  in  degree.  (27) 

Sectarian  movements  consist  of  the  withdrawal 
of  dissident  elements  from  a  larger  religious  body 
which  the  withdrawing  elements  think  needs  reor- 
ganization or  of  specialized  religious  groups  which 
are  actively  discriminated  against  by  the  traditional 
and  conventionalized  bodies.  Some  examples  are 
the  initial  Protestant  withdrawal  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  within  Protestantism  itself 
such  withdrawals  as  those  of  the  Anabaptists, 
Mennonites,  Levellers,  Society  of  Friends,  and 
Methodists.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  special 
withdrawal  of  such  religious  groups  as  the 
Mormons. 

Communitarian  withdrawal  movements  are 
mainly  secular  movements,  consisting  of  with- 
drawal from  the  larger  society  in  the  form  of  in- 
sulated communities  in  which  the  ideal  values  and 
practices  are  supposed  to  reign,  and  the  general 
operation  of  which  is  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson. 
In  the  United  States  we  have  had  Owenite  com- 
munities, such  as  New  Harmony,  Yellow  Springs, 
and  Nashoba;  Fourierist  communities,  such  as  the 
North  American  and  Brook  Farm;  and  Icarian 
settlements,  such  as  those  at  Nauvoo  and  on  the 
Red  River. 

Movements  Directed  toward  Society.  The 
movements  directed  toward  the  society  as  it  is 
seek  actively  and  premeditatively  to  change  a  given 
social  condition  of  greater  or  lesser  scope  and  sig- 
nificance or  a  combination  of  situations  by  direct 
attac\.  They  operate  within  and  as  a  special  part 
of  the  society.  These  specific  organized  social  move- 
ments usually  have  both  negative  and  positive 
objectives,  although  these  vary  with  each  move- 
ment. They  combat  and  seek  to  prohibit  or  elimi- 
nate certain  folkways,  mores,  social  differentiations, 
and  institutional  values  and  practices  which  their 
adherents  believe  to  be  outmoded,  decadence- 
producing,  or  vicious.  Sometimes  they  seek  to  re- 
construct the  entire  society  and  eventually  and  as 
soon  as  possible  the  whole  world.  The  movements 
may  be  prohibitive,  preventive,  remedial,  positively 
constructive,  or  any  combination  of  these. 

Movements  directed  toward  society  range  from 
what  have  been  called  "cultural  movements" 
through  social-reform  movements,  with  their  more 
fundamental  but  still  partial  reorganizations,  to 


social-revolutionary  movements,  which  seek  to  re- 
construct the  entire  society  or  even  the  whole 
world.  Faris  has  analyzed  unconventional,  crank, 
or  fanatical,  movements,  (15,  pp.  412-426)  and 
Dawson  and  Gettys  have  treated  the  so-called 
"cultural  movements."  (14,  pp.  680-688)  As  typed, 
the  two  conceptualizations  have  much  in  common. 
The  unconventional  crank  movements  seek  some 
quick,  easy,  simple  solution  of  the  world's  prob- 
lems, often  through  some  single  principle  or  prac- 
tice, such  as  vegetarianism,  prohibitionism,  nudism, 
new  thought,  ethical  culture,  technocracy,  or  some 
other  cultist  ideal. 

The  cultural  movements  as  analyzed  are  distinct 
from  movements  that  have  economic  and  political 
objectives.  Their  distinguishing  feature  is  that  they 
seek  to  effect,  through  some  measure  of  collective 
response,  a  larger  satisfaction  of  the  sentiments, 
emotions,  ideals  and  values,  and  moral  principles 
of  men.  The  active  proponents  in  such  movements 
are  convinced  that  they  have  a  monopoly  on  truth 
and  that  this  truth  should  be  subscribed  to  and 
shared  by  everyone.  They  function  as  evangelists, 
persuaders,  pleaders,  crusaders  for  their  particular 
religious,  nationalistic,  cultural,  artistic,  literary, 
linguistic,  ethical,  or  other  "perfect"  segmental  way 
of  belief  and  action. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  analysis, 
the  social  movements  that  have  had  the  most 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  effect  in  societal 
reorganization  historically  and  at  present  are  semi- 
political.  These  are  the  social-reform  movements 
and  the  social  revolutions.  The  social-reform  move- 
ments in  most  but  not  all  instances  and  the  social- 
revolutionary  movements  invariably  try  to  effect 
their  reforms  through  control  of  some  part  of  the 
political  machinery  of  the  society.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  the  state  has  come  to  be  the  primary 
agent  of  all  significant  social  occurrences,  including 
those  with  reorganizing  aspects.  The  state  is  our 
major  corrective,  constructive,  service-rendering, 
administrative  agency,  and  sooner  or  later  any- 
thing of  social  importance  that  needs  doing  or 
redoing  must  have  at  least  the  approval  of  the 
state.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  state  will 
be  expected  to  support  the  measure  in  whole  or 
in  part  or  to  assume  major  or  sole  responsibility 
for  providing  or  conducting  it. 

The  characteristics  that  distinguish  social-reform 
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movements,  social  revolutions,  and  dictatorships 
(in  some  respects  a  special  type  of  revolutionary 
movement)  will  be  examined  in  separate  sections 
below.  All  three,  however,  have  certain  common 
features. 


Characteristics  of  Specific 
Social  Movements 

This  presentation  will  be  both  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  points  thus  far  made  and  a  systematic 
analysis  of  essential  features.  (10,  pp.  258-269;  25) 

Basis  in  Untoward  Social  Conditions  of  the  lime 
and  Place.  The  objective  basis  of  organized  social 
movements  lies  in  critical  situations,  as  viewed  by 
the  proponents  and  participants,  such  as  economic, 
political,  moral,  or  religious  crises  or  events  of  phy- 
sical or  cultural  change.  The  subjective  base  lies, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  frustrations,  tensions,  and 
thwarted  dissatisfactions  of  a  considerable  number 
of  individuals  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  values, 
hopes,  and  specific  demands  of  persons. 

Conscious  and  Purposive  Action.  The  nuclear 
group  or  groups  of  participants  seek  to  make  so- 
cietal modifications,  to  actualize,  and  to  terminate 
the  social  movement.  The  background  of  both  the 
objective  and  subjective  bases  in  the  particular 
situation  will  provide  the  purposive  orientation  of 
the  individuals  and  the  group.  These  elements  vary 
in  combination  in  any  given  social  movement. 
Men  have  never  depended  entirely  upon  laissez 
faire,  that  is,  as  little  interference  as  possible  with 
what  are  presumed  to  be  natural  processes  of  ad- 
justment and  readjustment,  through  competition 
and  conflict,  selection  and  survival.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  most  vociferous  proponents  of  laissez  faire 
during  the  last  two  centuries  have  been  the  great- 
est experimenters  with,  and  promoters  and  conduc- 
tors of,  deliberate  reorganizational  procedures  and 
movements  in  their  own  spheres  of  special  interest. 

In  modern,  and  especially  in  democratic,  socie- 
ties, many  members  believe  that  they  can  do  some- 
thing constructive  about  their  society,  approach  a 
realization  of  their  social  values,  and  engage  in 
purposeful  collective,  manipulative  activity.  Increas- 


ingly, also,  there  is  the  conviction  that  social  situ- 
ations should  be  continually  assayed,  and,  where 
necessary,  foresighted  and  constructive  processes  of 
readjustment  should  be  initiated  before  there  is 
serious  social  injury. 

Functional  Relationships.  Social  movements  di- 
rected toward  society  have  causes;  that  is,  they 
grow  out  of  certain  situations  involving  all  sorts 
of  physical,  psychological,  and  societal  factors 
which  produce  conditions  of  individual  and  social 
crisis.  But  they  also  have  effects  or  consequences, 
both  unexpected  and  expected,  for  they  are  specific 
means  to  consciously  conceived  ends. 

A  Developmental  Pattern.  These  social  move- 
ments show  stages  or  typical  sequences  as  they  be- 
come organized,  solidified,  and  persistent  and  also 
in  many  instances  as  they  decline  upon  accomplish- 
ment of  their  objectives  and  die  of  success,  or  as 
they  are  crushed  by  opposition  or  ossify  or  decay 
from  within  for  various  reasons.  This  typical  de- 
velopmental pattern  will  be  examined  in  connec- 
tion with  social-reform  movements,  although  it  is 
also  found  in  its  general  forms  in  revolutionary 
movements  and  dictatorships. 

Objective  Embodiment  of  Social  Movements  in 
Societal  Structures.  The  movement  may  be  ex- 
pressed through,  and  identified  by,  a  single  group, 
or  by  many  groups.  Because  of  its  purposive  na- 
ture, it  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  assume  the  form 
of  an  administrative  organization.  These  groups 
and  special  organizations  serve  as  the  foci  of  the 
movement,  the  vehicles,  the  originating  and  modi- 
fying centers,  as  the  major  mode  of  definition  and 
redefinition.  (25) 

Objective  of  Obtaining  Modified  or  New  Action 
Patterns  in  the  Institutions  of  the  Society.  The  in- 
stitutions are  the  crucial  agencies  in  societal  opera- 
tion. What  is  not  in  them  has  little  enduring 
importance  or  effect.  If  reorganization  is  effected, 
there  is,  in  the  areas  of  social  life  where  it  has 
occurred,  a  modification  of  the  scheme  of  chartered 
and  organized  relationships  of  collective  living  to- 
gether. There  may  be  the  formation  of  new  insti- 
tutional techniques  and  component  structural  fea- 
tures, but  some  elements  have  been  discarded  and 
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some  added  to  the  system  of  patterned  expectations 
and  organized  action  of  the  society. 

Techniques  or  Procedures  jor  Realizing  the  Goals. 

These  social  movements  engage  in  agitation  to  jar 
people  loose  from  their  traditional  ways  of  think- 
ing and  believing  and  to  arouse  new  motives.  They 
also  seek  to  develop  esprit  de  corps  and  morale 
among  the  participants.  An  ideology  must  be  de- 
veloped if  a  movement  is  to  maintain  itself  against 
its  opponents.  This  ideology  consists  specifically, 
in  the  excellent  analysis  of  Blumer,  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

.  .  .  first,  a  statement  of  the  objective,  purpose 
and  premises  of  the  movement;  second,  a  body 
of  criticism  and  condemnation  of  the  existing 
structure  which  the  movement  is  attacking  and 
seeking  to  change;  third,  a  body  of  defense  doc- 
trine which  serves  as  a  justification  of  the  move- 
ment and  its  objectives;  fourth,  a  body  of  belief 
dealing  with  policies,  tactics,  and  practical  op- 
eration of  the  movement;  and  fifth,  the  myths  of 
the  movement.  (10,  pp.  267-268) 


A  set  of  procedural  tactics  for  both  offense  and 
defense  are  devised  to  establish  the  movement  in 
power.  These  have  a  wide  range  and  include:  dis- 
cussion and  propaganda  to  gain  adherents;  symbols 
and  ritualistic  and  ceremonial  devices  and  pro- 
cedures; organizational  tactics  and  strategies,  such 
as  mass  meetings,  petitions,  pamphleteering,  and 
so  on,  to  influence  publications,  and  especially  to 
influence  legislation  along  political,  economic,  re- 
ligious, or  civil  rights  lines,  effect  the  formulation 
of  constitutional  or  legal  reorganization,  and 
achieve  the  development  of  public  administrative 
machinery. 

The  successive  aspects  of  a  social  movement  as 
a  type  of  social  action  may  be  indicated  in  the 
following  figure:* 

Equilibrium  -»  Social  Change  — >  Problem  Situa- 
tion — >  Crisis  Situation  — >  Definition  of  the  Situ- 
ation — >  Corrective  Action  — >  Resolution  of 
Crisis  through  the  Development  of  New  Insti- 
tutional Techniques  and  Controls  — >  New 
Equilibrium 


Social-Reform  Movements 


From  the  earliest  civilizations  on,  individuals 
and  groups— usually  very  small  minority  groups  at 
first— have  sought  to  correct  what  they  deemed  to 
be  bad  social  situations  by  specific  reform  pro- 
cedures. These  specific  and  intendonal  reorganiza- 
tional  social  movements  range  along  a  condnuum 
from  social  reform  to  social  revoludon.  For  pur- 
poses of  clarity  of  conception,  however,  each  will 
be  separately  presented  in  its  ideal-typical  charac- 
teristics. 

Specific  changes  in  the  conditions  of  living  are 
always  taking  place  which  upset  existing  arrange- 
ments and  actions  and  attract  and  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  certain  groups.  These  changes  are  due  to 
inventions;  economic  acdvity,  such  as  inflation  or 
depression;  industrial  conditions,  such  as  long 
hours  and  bad  factory  conditions;  new  concepdons 
of  urban-rural,  sex,  ethnic,  and  class  group  rela- 
tions; insecurity  of  certain  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion, such  as  children  and  aged,  and  unemployed; 
corruption  or  perversion  in  certain  strategic  societal 


organizations,  especially  those  concerned  with  so- 
cial control;  and  so  on.  Institutions  in  the  different 
departments  of  life  must  be  readjusted  to  protect 
individuals,  groups,  and  society  as  a  whole.  There 
are  always  people  who  conceive  of  schemes  of  di- 
rect action  for  relief  from  the  adverse  conditions. 
People  organize  to  effect  changes  for  themselves 
and  others.  The  resultant  adjustment  is  social  re- 
form; the  collective  efforts  to  achieve  it  are  social- 
reform  movements.  (39,  p.  4) 

Notable  examples  of  social-reform  movements  in 
the  United  States  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  a 
century  have  been  those  in  the  fields  of  taxation, 
labor,  and  immigration;  the  farmers'  movements; 
railway  regulation;  municipal  reforms  to  counter 
political  "machines"  and  local  corruption  and 
bring  about  slum  clearance;  public  recreation; 
safety  and  health  regulation;  the  abolition  or  sharp 
regulation  of  child  labor;  women's  rights;  civil 
service  reforms;  Progressivism,  both  the  Bull  Moose 

*Suggested  in  part  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Paul  Meadows. 
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and  the  La  Follette  varieties;  and  the  whole  array 
of  reforms  constituting  the  New  Deal. 


Characteristics  of  Social-Reform 
Movements 

The  more  pertinent  and  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  social-reform  movements  follow. 

Acceptance  of  Existing  Social  System.  The  so- 
cial-reform movement  accepts  the  existing  social 
system  and  desires  its  full  and  efficient  mainte- 
nance. It  approves  the  underlying  values  and  most 
features  of  the  mores  and  institutions  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  it  reaffirms  the  basic  values  and  ends, 
and  attempts  to  utilize  and  more  effectively  objec- 
tify them  by  means  of  its  reorganizational  actions. 

Restoration  of  Normality  and  Well-being.  Cer- 
tain features  of  the  mores  and  some  of  the  insti- 
tutional performances,  however,  fall  short  of  the 
ideal  values  and  ends  in  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  movements,  and  eventually,  if  the 
movements  are  to  succeed,  of  at  least  an  effective 
minority  of  the  general  population.  The  movement 
see\s  to  restore  normality  and  well-being  by  some 
modification  of  one  or  more  related  practices  in 
the  community  or  society. 

Spasmodic  and  Sporadic  Appearance  of  Reforms. 

The  reforms  usually  come  spasmodically  and 
sporadically.  Needed  adjustments  are  postponed, 
and  in  general  people  do  not  exercise  great  fore- 
sight in  the  different  areas  of  social  life.  Only  when 
conditions  become  unbearable  are  people  willing 
to  make  the  effort  required  for  the  overdue 
modification. 

Efforts  at  Modification.  The  modifying  efforts 
may  take  one  of  several  forms:  eliminating  some 
institution  or  institutional  practice,  such  as  slavery, 
dueling,  and  war;  prohibiting  certain  practices, 
such  as  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  or 
the  employment  of  children;  but  usually  a  reme- 
dial or  ameliorative  action  seeking  to  remodel  or 
supplement  certain  existing  institutions  or  prac- 
tices, such  as  the  reform  of  justice,  penal  reforms 


(for  example,  expansion  of  probation  and  parole), 
administrative  reforms,  alphabet,  spelling,  and  cal- 
endar reform,  the  promotion  of  cooperatives,  world 
federation,  racial  equality,  social  security,  marriage 
and  family  improvements,  and  so  on. 

Wide  Range  of  Objectives.  The  particular  ob- 
jectives range  from  the  fantastic  or  the  perverted 
to  those  which  are  based  on  intelligently  and 
practically  conceived  needs  and  effected  through 
hard-headed,  opportunistic,  well-planned,  well-or- 
ganized action  resulting  in  concrete  social  gains. 

Agents  of  Reform  Movements.  The  reform 
movement  may  be  carried  on  by  outsiders,  usually 
middle-class  groups,  for  the  distressed  elements,  or 
they  may  be  initiated  and  conducted  by  the  af- 
fected groups  themselves.  In  the  first  instance  the 
proponents  are  not  themselves  the  victims  of  the 
societal  malfunctioning.  Because  of  outrage  at  the 
performance  of  so-called  "social  sinners"  or  be- 
cause of  humanitarian  feeling  and  vicarious  sym- 
pathy for  the  ignorant,  socially  illiterate,  distressed, 
exploited,  or  repressed  elements,  reformers  seek  to 
bring  about  the  change  of  mores  and  practices  for 
them.  Usually  the  reformers  do  not  work  with 
these  elements.  Appeals  are  generally  made  to  those 
who  are  more  strategically  placed  to  do  something 
about  alleviating  the  situation.  Notable  examples 
are  antislavery,  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  and 
the  prohibition  movement. 

In  the  second  instance  the  affected  elements 
themselves  agitate  and  conduct  the  reform  by 
themselves,  although  they  try  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
various  sympathetic  elements.  Such  groups  or 
classes  have  their  own  special  interests  and  aims 
and  confine  themselves  to  satisfying  them.  In  the 
United  States  the  agrarian  movements,  operadng 
under  such  leaders  as  Albert  S.  Goss,  and  E.  A. 
O'Neal,  and  labor  movements,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  under  leaders  like  Samuel 
Gompers,  John  L.  Lewis,  and  Philip  Murray,  each 
with  their  own  limited,  integrated  membership, 
are  examples.  They  have  been  admittedly  selfish 
rather  than  broadly  humanitarian,  and  their  co- 
hesive organizations  have  produced  immediate 
results. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  woman-suf- 
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frage  movement  and  the  movement  for  improved 
relations  between  Negroes  and  whites,  there  is  a 
combination  of  efforts  of  groups  of  outsiders  and 
organizations  of  the  distressed  elements  themselves. 

Controversial  Nature  of  Goals.  The  goals  of  so- 
cial movements  are  usually  of  a  controversial  na- 
ture, and  the  process  is  one  of  opposition  between 
interest  groups.  The  parties  on  the  one  side  are 
the  persons  and  groups  with  a  good  deal  of  moral 
and  social  idealism  and  humanitarianism  who  see 
evils  and  try  to  correct  them,  or  those  who  wish 
to  improve  their  own  condition.  On  the  other  side 
are  those  who  profit  from  the  evil  or  whose  position 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  reform  and  usually  the 
great  dead  weight  consisting  of  those  who  are  too 
disinterested  to  do  anything  about  the  condition 
and  prefer  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  The  contention 
ranges  from  mere  persuasion  through  crusading 
and  conciliation  to  highly  militant  action  accom- 
panied by  bitterness  which  engenders  much  emo- 
tion and  heat.  Reforms,  like  most  innovations, 
regardless  of  whether  history  labels  them  as  absurd 
or  highly  beneficial,  have  invariably  been  opposed 
in  their  day  on  various  grounds.  (51  to  57)  Usu- 
ally, though,  social-reform  movements  are  con- 
ducted in  a  relatively  peaceful  manner. 

Use  of  Existing  Institutions  and  Organizations. 

The  reform  movement  uses,  as  far  as  possible, 
existing  institutions  and  organizations,  such  as  the 
church,  press,  civic  organizations,  state  agencies, 
and  so  on.  It  seeks  to  arouse  public  sentiment  and 
opinion  in  its  favor  by  all  manner  of  publicity, 
education,  and  public  discussion,  for  its  ultimate 
objective  is  to  obtain  semiformal  or  formal  public 
action,  that  is,  some  change  of  policy  and  admin- 
istration, especially  to  get  its  reform  into  legisla- 
tion and  obtain  the  support  and  enforcement  of 
the  state.  Invariably  the  movement,  if  successful, 
is  a  procedure  of  imposition  of  will  upon  unwill- 
ing opponents  and  is  highly  opportunistic  in 
nature. 

Limited  Scope  and  Objective.  Finally,  social 
reform  movements  are  limited  in  scope  and  objec- 
tive. They  aim  to  prevent  further  deterioration 
and,  if  possible,  produce  some  improvement  in  the 
given  social  framework  by  a  single  or  a  few  social 
measures  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reformers, 


are  of  supreme  and  all-absorbing  importance.  Re- 
form seeks  not  to  build  adequately,  consistently, 
and  relatedly,  but  to  patch  the  old,  to  reorganize 
here  and  there.  Because  of  this  limited  and  particu- 
laristic nature  of  reforms,  they  often  fail,  for  all 
aspects  of  a  society  are  interrelated,  and  change 
anywhere  requires  reciprocal  change  elsewhere.* 

In  general,  social-reform  movements  have  usually 
been  prompted  by  a  combination  of  moral  indig- 
nation, frustration,  and  good  intentions.  Some 
have  been  conscience  salving,  paternalistic  enter- 
prises; some  have  been  dominated  by  sublime 
idealism,  sometimes  bordering  on  utopianism;  and 
some  have  been  little  more  than  selfish  rackets, 
regardless  of  the  pretentions  of  their  proponents. 

Many  reforms  of  history  have  been  based  upon 
some  real  vision  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
difficulty  and  have  demonstrated  some  grasp  of 
fundamental  changes  essential  to  the  improvement 
of  the  particular  situation.  But  they  tend  to  place 
sole  stress  upon,  or  at  least  focus  their  attention 
upon,  a  single  measure  or  a  few  related  measures 
as  a  corrective  for  a  single  problem  or  a  few  closely 
related  problems.  Reformers  seem  to  be  unaware 
of,  or  unconcerned  about,  the  relatedness  of  struc- 
tures, factors,  conditions  and  processes.  Causes  of  a 
given  situation  are  always  multiple  and  complex 
in  nature.  Conversely,  in  an  interrelated  society, 
the  effect  of  given  reformist  changes  may  create, 
and  often  have  created,  much  more  serious  prob- 
lems than  those  they  aimed  to  cure.  A  notable 
example  of  this  is  the  prohibition  movement. 
Furthermore,  no  one  reform  is  able  to  solve  the 
problem  which  brought  it  into  being.  The  re- 
formist movements  of  a  prohibitory  character  have 
almost  universally  stressed  eradication  without 
formulating  satisfactory  substitutes  for  the  habits, 
customs,  or  institution  under  fire. 

And  yet  social  reform,  though  piecemeal  and 
unilinear,  has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
positive  reconstruction  of  the  past.  Reform  move- 
ments have  almost  universally  called  attention  to 
troublesome  conditions,  even  though  their  advo- 
cated procedures  were  often  maladroit  and  incom- 
plete. At  best,  some  of  them  have  actually  reme- 
died conditions  which  laissez-faire  attitudes  might 
have  permitted  to  exist  indefinitely  or  worsen  until 

•The  above  discussion  of  the  nature  of  social  reform 
movements  has  been  suggested  in  considerable  part  by 
Blumer.  (10,  pp.  269-272) 
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they  led  to  revolutionary  action.  Much  in  the  way 
of  reform  movements  can  be  expected  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  fact,  many  of  the  scientific  social  engineer- 
ing features  have  had  their  motivation  and  origi- 
nation in  reform  movements,  and  the  reform 
movements  have  served  as  highly  informative  ex- 
perimental procedures.* 


Ideal-Typical  Stages  of  a 
Social-Reform  Movement 

One  of  the  most  revealing  ways  of  studying 
reform  movements,  with  respect  to  both  their 
organization  and  their  operation  or  actional  as- 
pects, is  to  examine  their  stages  of  development. 
Each  such  movement  is  a  complex  process  exhibit- 
ing a  temporal  course  of  development  in  which 
the  different  phases  or  stages— emergence,  matura- 
tion, and  often  decline— may  be  distinguished. 
Each  stage,  with  its  fairly  distinctive  and  appro- 
priate mechanisms  and  procedures,  grows  out  of 
its  predecessor  in  time  and  anticipates  its  successor. 
Thus,  a  reform  movement  is  a  dynamic  thing, 
ever  becoming  something  different.  Both  the  proc- 
esses of  its  operation  and  the  functions  that  it  per- 
forms change  with  successive  stages. 

The  following  study  is  based  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  more  or  less  successful  reform  movements, 
which  have  been  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
The  information,  although  obtained  from  specific, 
piecemeal  movements,  provides  in  composite  and 
synthesized  form  a  substantial  conception  of  such 
movements  and  some  basis  for  prediction  and 
guidance.  (14,  pp.  689-709;  31;  36;  37;  38;  44)  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  stages  are  not 
precisely  defined;  there  is  much  overlapping  and 
running  together,  and  wide  penumbral  areas  exist 
where  each  merges  imperceptibly  into  the  next. 
Many  variations  will  be  found  as  specific  move- 
ments are  examined,  and  in  some  instances  a  stage 
may  be  skipped. 

Period  of  Aggravation  and  Incubation.  The  pe- 
riod of  aggravation  and  incubation  is  usually  a 
long  one.  There  is  gradual  awareness  that  certain 
social  conditions  are  threatening  certain  cherished 

*On  American  reform  movements,  see  references  39, 
pp.  3-6,  274-287;  42;  45;  46. 


values  and  evidence  that  certain  existing  social  ar- 
rangements are  being  weakened  internally  and 
show  signs  of  being  overtaxed.  At  first  the  concern 
may  be  vague  and  confined  to  very  few  persons, 
since  any  class  arrangement,  social  practice,  or  in- 
stitution, no  matter  how  false,  defective,  or  perni- 
cious, if  firmly  fixed  in  the  social  organization, 
will  be  widely  accepted.  But  outmoding  forces  are 
at  work,  sometimes  operating  for  decades  or  even 
centuries. 

If  the  situation  is  strategic  in  well-being,  the 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  that  were  vague  and 
amorphous  become  strong  and  noticeable.  A  per- 
ception of  new  needs  develops.  The  issues  begin  to 
be  defined,  and  some  individuals  and  small  groups 
become  aware  that  a  situation  exists  which  is  un- 
desirable and  intolerable  and  think  that  "something 
ought  to  be  done."  Others  oppose  the  views.  The 
existing  equilibrium  of  interests  is  very  definitely 
disturbed.  But  there  is  no  established  leadership; 
the  behavior  of  the  reformist  participants  is  un- 
synchronized  and  random;  the  protest  is  expressed 
in  general  terms.  But  there  has  been  a  focusing  of 
attention. 

Period  of  Initiation  and  Discussion.  The  more 
severe  the  aggravation,  the  more  general  is  the 
recognition  of  a  need  for  change.  Community- 
wide  excitement  develops  as  far  as  the  specific 
problem  is  concerned.  At  this  stage  the  success  of 
the  movement  is  not  assured;  it  may  die  aborning. 
The  possibility  of  the  initiating  stage  developing 
successfully  depends  upon  the  quality  and  ability 
of  the  leaders;  the  procedures  that  are  adopted; 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  people;  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  situation,  such  as  the  political,  economic, 
and  moral  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time;  the 
degree  of  entrenchment  of  the  challenged  practice 
or  institution;  the  alertness  and  strength  of  the 
opposition;  and  a  host  of  other  factors. 

The  most  important  launching  factor  is  the 
initiating  leadership.  The  leader  at  this  stage  is 
usually  of  the  visionary,  fanatical,  even  charismatic 
type,  and  his  chief  function  is  to  make  such  an 
impression  on  the  community  that  the  movement 
begins  to  take  shape.  Consequently,  he  agitates, 
preaches,  and  harangues,  pictures  an  ideal  world, 
and  prophesies  dire  consequences  if  the  criticized 
condition  continues.  He  arouses  small  groups  to 
action,  and  they  in  turn  convey  their  point  of  view 
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to  larger  numbers  of  persons.  The  nascent  re- 
formist group  develops  its  literature  at  this  stage, 
including  its  own  journals  and  pamphlets.  There 
are  public  addresses,  newspaper  and  magazine  edi- 
torials and  articles,  and  semipublic  assemblies  of 
interested  parties,  both  pro  and  con,  to  debate  the 
issue. 

If  the  process  of  initiation  has  been  properly 
carried  on,  the  problem  and  its  alleviation  or  cor- 
rection become  a  matter  of  widespread  public 
controversy,  in  the  course  of  which  many  people 
make  up  their  minds  and  take  sides,  as  they  did  in 
the  case  of  the  slavery  and  prohibition  issues.  The 
vested  interests  and  other  parties  who  approve  of, 
or  profit  by,  the  challenged  activity  become 
alarmed  and  active.  Seeking  to  evade  the  issue 
or  detract  attention  from  it,  they  try  to  stop  dis- 
cussion, cut  off  agitation,  and  humiliate  or  calum- 
niate the  leaders  of  the  reform. 

The  intensity  of  this  opposition  will  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  that  the  opposed  activity 
or  institution  is  institutionalized,  commercialized, 
and  otherwise  entrenched.  So,  all  manner  of  insti- 
tutions, interests,  and  social  agencies  are  enlisted,  if 
possible,  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  including 
especially  the  press  (a  controversial  issue  is  always 
news),  influential  nation-wide  organizations,  politi- 
cal parties,  churches,  schools,  and  colleges. 

At  this  stage  there  is  an  integration  of  unrest. 
Collective  myths  and  doctrines  are  appearing  which 
strengthen  the  reformist  group's  power  and  rally 
others  to  its  support.  There  is  some  coordination 
around  an  objective  and  a  fairly  well  defined  pro- 
gram is  developing.  Many  people  are  becoming 
convinced  that  what  has  been  proposed  should  be 
done. 

Period  of  Organization.  At  this  stage  the  move- 
ment develops  into  an  organization  to  do  what  has 
been  proposed.  The  form  of  organization  depends 
upon  various  factors,  but  especially  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  constituency  to  be  organized  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  cause  being  advanced. 

The  movement  is  now  beyond  the  stage  of  senti- 
ment and  sensationalism,  beyond  evangelism.  This 
is  the  stage  of  both  private  and  public  action. 
Hence,  the  movement  is  converted  into  an  admin- 
istrative organization  with  specialized  function- 
aries. The  leadership  now  consists  largely  of  per- 


sons of  the  statesman  type,  who  are  aggressive, 
astute  strategists.  The  emotional  and  evangelical 
fringe  has  been  pretty  much  pushed  aside.  Several 
courses  of  action  usually  take  place  at  this  stage: 

(1)  The  ideology  is  clarified  and  systematized,  re- 
peatedly affirmed,  and  pointedly  and  effectively 
directed  against  the  neutrals  and  the  opposition. 

(2)  The  motives  are  now  formulated  into  concrete 
policies  and  placed  before  the  public  by  means  of 
systematic  educational,  publicity,  and  propagandist 
procedures.  (3)  Informal  and  formal  planning  is 
carried  on  by  the  skilled  nuclear  body  of  the 
movement.  (4)  A  program  of  action  is  devised, 
which  incorporates  both  the  concrete  proposals  for 
effecting  the  ends  sought  and  the  specific  methods 
of  action  and  constitutes  the  method  of  attack. 

Period  of  Institutionalization.  The  period  of  in- 
stitutionalization follows  the  preceding  one  almost 
imperceptibly.  The  organizational  process  has 
gained  an  identifiable  body  of  adherents  and  moral 
and  financial  support  for  the  cause  among  a  major- 
ity or  an  effective  minority.  The  movement  takes 
on  the  characteristics  of  an  institution.  A  body  of 
established  customs,  traditions,  rules  (in  the  form 
of  constitution  and  by-laws),  and  rituals  has  de- 
veloped which  disciplines  and  directs  the  entire 
personnel.  There  is  division  of  labor,  effective  pro- 
cedures for  action  have  been  developed,  and  the 
essential  nonmaterial  and  material  equipment  is 
available.  The  leaders  are  now  official  administra- 
tors who  translate  policies  and  programs  into  ac- 
tion. The  movement  has  developed  into  a  labor 
union,  a  cooperative,  a  new  religious  denomina- 
tion, a  new  political  party,  or  a  state,  national,  or 
world  organization. 

The  movement  now  seeks  to  effect  favorable 
decisions  for  semi-public  or  public  action,  or  both, 
in  behalf  of  its  constituents.  The  administrative 
experts  try  to  get  action  through  semipublic  organi- 
zations, such  as  clubs,  civic  organizations,  church 
groups,  and  so  on,  especially  in  exercising  pressure 
upon  public  bodies.  In  most  instances,  though, 
they  also  try  to  obtain  favorable  legislation,  both 
outlawing  the  old  practices  if  the  movement  has 
been  one  of  substitution  or  proscription  and  spe- 
cifically permitting,  or  prescribing,  new  enabling 
action.  This,  then,  includes  the  administration  of 
the    law    by    public    executive    or    administrative 
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agencies,  and  the  sustained  approval  of  the  judi- 
ciary. This  stage  may  be  the  end  of  the  social 
reform  movement.  However,  two  additional  stages 
are  usually  found. 

Period  of  Rebuilding  and  Enforcement.  Crystal- 
lizing the  decision  in  the  form  of  law,  even  if 
properly  bolstered  by  administrative  and  judicial 
agencies,  does  not  end  the  matter,  as  is  commonly 
believed.  Irreconcilable  minorities  and  ignorant  in- 
dividuals and  groups  must  still  be  dealt  with.  The 
law  must  be  applied  and  enforced  before  it  be- 
comes effective.  Also  many  persons  in  the  general 
population  must  be  re-educated,  and  some  of  the 
existing  social  machinery  must  be  revised  in  func- 
tion and  administration.  If  this  is  conscientiously 
and  successfully  carried  out,  a  social  evil,  weakness, 
or  incumbrance  has  been  in  large  part  overcome, 
and  a  new  plane  of  social  activity  in  the  form  of 
a  re-formed  or  new  institution  has  been  achieved 
and  is  accepted  as  a  regular  aspect  of  the  commu- 
nity's way  of  life. 

Period  of  Formalism  and  Decay.  This  stage 
must  be  alertly  guarded  against.  The  beliefs  and 
ways  of  the  reform  group  become  stable,  and  the 
general  public  becomes  accustomed  to  them.  Or, 
as  often  happens,  the  changes  effected  may  become 
increasingly  tiresome  to  the  public  and  to  the  indi- 
viduals and  groups  regulated  or  taxed.  When  the 


public  loses  interest  the  popular  support  is  stopped. 
A  reaction  sets  in,  and  the  people  return  to 
"normalcy."  This  is  what  happened  to  the  Progres- 
sive movement  and  to  some  extent  to  the  New 
Deal.  But  even  if  the  movement  still  has  urgency 
and  some  popular  support,  it  may  deteriorate  or 
collapse  because  of  internal  weaknesses.  The  zeal 
of  the  members  themselves  cools,  and  they  make 
accommodative  concessions  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  movement's  organization  and  power  may  be 
too  greatly  centralized  to  allow  enough  local  au- 
tonomy, or  there  may  be  too  little  coordination, 
control,  and  cohesion. 

At  this  stage  also  the  diseases  of  excessive 
bureaucracy— inflexibility,  indifferentism,  even  re- 
actionism— can  set  in.  The  movement  may  settle 
into  a  routine.  The  leaders  often  become  "swivel- 
chair  warmers"  and  mere  salary  receivers  going 
through  set  motions.  The  human  purposes  implicit 
in  the  movement  have  begun  to  be  obscured,  the 
mechanisms  have  become  ends  in  themselves,  and 
the  positions  of  the  functionaries  have  become 
sinecures.  Many  of  the  procedures  have  degenerated 
into  pompous  formalities.  The  overstructuralized, 
ossified  reform  movement  suffers  from  what  has 
been  called,  all  too  truly,  "hardening  of  the  cate- 
gories"; it  sits  and  possesses;  mostly  it  just  sits. 
When  this  occurs,  if  the  adverse  situation  which 
produced  it  still  exists,  it  may  become  the  subject 
of  a  new  reform  movement. 


Revolutions  as  Processes  of  Reorganization 


Nature  of  Revolutions 

To  regard  revolutions  as  pathological  or  criminal 
phenomena,  as  is  commonly  done  by  millions  of 
persons  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  revolutions 
enthusiastically  participated  in  by  their  ancestors, 
is  evidence  of  lack  of  information  or  understand- 
ing regarding  the  nature  and  the  significance  of 
revolutions  as  adjustment  procedures  in  the  history 
of  human  societies. 

Revolutions  are  usually  looked  upon  as  wasteful 
and  expensive  disorganizing,  even  destructive, 
processes,  and  they  are;  but  through  most  of  the 
history  of  civilized  peoples,  revolutions  have  at  the 
same  time  been  the  means— often,  under  the  con- 


ditions of  the  time,  the  only  means— of  conducting 
large-scale,  long-due  equalizing,  corrective,  and  re- 
organizing activities.  Under  certain  current  condi- 
tions revolutions  are  "natural"  occurrences,  as 
natural,  in  fact,  as  struggle,  selection,  and  survival 
among  and  within  biological  species,  or  as  natural 
as  the  readjustive  shifting  and  faulting  of  the 
earth's  strata  which  produces  an  earthquake.* 

Revolutions  are  social  phenomena  inherent  in 
history,  and  their  effects  are  in  the  very  fabric  of 
social  systems.  As  Lederer  states,  "No  one  can 

•"Revolutions  are  not  made:  they  come.  A  revolution 
is  as  natural  a  growth  as  an  oak.  It  comes  out  of  the 
past.  Its  foundations  are  laid  far  back."— Wendell  Phillips, 
1852. 
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know  how  the  world  would  have  developed  with- 
out revolution."  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  no 
prevailing  deep-rooted  economic  and  political  sys- 
tem of  the  past  has  been  rebuilt  by  evoludon  alone 
to  a  structural  and  funcdonal  form  resdng  upon 
new  principles.  For  every  fundamental  social 
change  there  has  been  revolution  somewhere, 
either  within  a  given  social  system  or  acquired 
from  a  revolution  elsewhere  at  some  time.  (73) 

A  revolution  is  a  combination  of  widely  influen- 
tial and  deeply  penetrating  social  processes  that 
tends,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  time,  to 
bring  about  a  marked  and  usually  a  rather  general 
alteration  of  the  entire  social  system.  As  the  term 
implies,  there  is  a  "revolving,"  a  general  turning 
or  shifting  of  societal  structures,  and  a  relocation 
of  functions  and  responsibilities  in  different  societal 
elements.  Most  revolutions  originate  in  one  or  sev- 
eral related  institutionalized  segments  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  if  they  are  true  revolutions  their  ultimate 
effect,  owing  to  the  interrelatedness  of  the  pivotal 
institutional  system,  is  to  bring  about  a  very  con- 
siderable remodeling,  transformation,  or  recon- 
struction of  most  of  the  important  functional 
mechanisms  and  procedures  of  the  society. 

A  time  perspective  shows  a  marked  change,  a 
break,  in  the  continuity  of  development  and  orien- 
tation of  the  society,  a  recasting,  recombining,  and 
recrystallizing  of  the  given  social  order  on  a  new 
and  different  plane.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  customary  and 
traditional  order  or  of  some  considerable  portion  of 
it  and  a  rebuilding  of  certain  fundamental  features. 
While  revolution  involves  the  disintegration  of  one 
system  of  social  organization,  it  at  the  same  time 
consists  of  the  reintegration  of  the  society  along 
different  and  it  is  hoped  usually  along  more  effi- 
cient and  appropriate  lines. 

Revolutions  should  be  distinguished  from  social- 
reform  movements,  which,  as  we  have  noted,  are 
limited  secular  movements  that  endeavor  to  patch 
up  one  or  several  of  the  most  objectionable  (to 
the  reformist)  parts  of  the  existing  order.  A  revo- 
lution, in  so  far  as  it  is  consciously  conducted, 
seehj  to  replace  most  of  the  old  with  something 
supposedly  new  and  better.  Whether  largely  un- 
conscious or  conscious,  it  is  a  society-wide  develop- 
ment which  involves  revamped  social  goals  shared 
by   most   of  the  populace   and   very   considerable 


change  of  the  existing  societal  structure,  rather 
than  sporadic  and  partial  accommodadve  or  cor- 
rective actions  within  this  structure.  Nevertheless, 
a  revolution  has  many  of  the  features  of  a 
social-reform  movement— factorial,  processual,  or- 
ganizational. 

Reorganization  is  a  matter  of  degree  both  in 
volume  of  changes  and  in  ultimate  effects.  Simi- 
larly, it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  revolution  is 
usually  a  multiple  and  related  combination  of  re- 
forms occurring  contemporaneously.  But  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  a  revolution  is  the  inadequacy  of 
specific  reforms  in  the  society  under  the  conditions 
of  the  time,  their  insufficiency  in  number  and 
coverage  of  various  social  lacks  and  lags,  and  their 
delay  in  time. 

Fundamental  Contributory  Situations,  Funda- 
mentally, revolutions  are  due  to  two  major  sets  of 
related  factors.  The  first  set  consists  of  inefficiency 
in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strategic  institu- 
tions of  the  society  or  the  perpetuation  of  anachro- 
nistic institutions  that  have  become  decadent  and 
perverted  from  their  basic  purpose.  In  either  case, 
the  institutions  have  broken  down  and  become 
parasitic  or  infectious.  There  is  usually  also  a  dis- 
ruption in  the  alignment,  a  lag,  of  social  or  institu- 
tional functions.  Many  of  the  institutions  are  out 
of  step. 

The  second  set  of  factors  is  based  on  a  marked 
deterioration  of  formerly  accepted  values,  norms, 
and  controls  and  the  dawning  of  new  values  and 
goals  and  new  conceptions  of  more  efficient  societal 
mechanisms  and  functions.  The  general  factors 
thus  are  tenacious  old  institutions  and  values  which 
have  been  thwarting  and  cramping  the  new  ex- 
pressions of  life. 

Over-All  Characteristics  of  Revolution.  Revolu- 
tion is  a  long-time  equilibrating  process  charac- 
terized by  (1)  an  accumulation  of  repression 
among  large  segments  of  the  population,  which  is 
demonstrated  in  social  tensions  and  widespread 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction;  (2)  an  attack  upon 
many  of  the  basic  social  values  of  the  society  and 
upon  the  institutions  which  embody  them,  and 
a  considerable  modification  of  strategic  values,  ob- 
jectives, and  attitudes;  (3)  diminishing  social 
power  of  the  dominant  social  classes  or  other  popu- 
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lation  segments  who  support  the  out-moded,  in- 
adequate, and  repressive  values  and  institutional 
structures  and  procedures,  often  accompanied  by 
showy  overcompensations  on  the  part  of  these  so- 
cial elements  on  the  defensive;  (4)  a  more  or  less 
successful  shifting  of  social  power  to  different  and 
newly  strong  and  competent  social  classes  or  popu- 
lation elements,  accompanied  in  the  final  stages  of 
certain  kinds  of  revolution  by  demonstrations  of 
violence;  (5)  the  rearrangement  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  opposed  social  groups;  and,  con- 
sequently, (6)  a  noticeable  transformation  of  the 
ideologies  and  some  of  the  structurings  and  opera- 
tions of  some  of  the  major  social  institutions, 
especially  the  political  and  the  economic,  although 
all  are  affected  in  varying  degree  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  revolution. 

Revolution,  it  should  be  noted,  is  an  adjustment 
phenomenon  of  societies  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
development— societies  that  are  populous,  estab- 
lished, highly  differentiated  and  stratified,  and 
complex  as  to  culture  and  that  have  a  multiplicity 
of  highly  organized  institutions.  So  far  as  can  be 
determined  most  have  occurred  during  the  last 
three  millennia.  There  is  little  evidence  of  revolu- 
tion, as  we  know  it,  among  tribal  peoples.  Among 
them  social  change  has  been  slow,  their  social  or- 
ganization relatively  simple,  social  and  cultural 
shocks  due  to  innovation  few  and  moderate,  and 
adjustments  have  come  about  gradually. 


Kinds  of  Revolutions 

The  term  revolution  has  been  applied  to  social 
upheavals  of  many  kinds,  which  have  a  wide  range 
of  importance  and  extent.  It  has  been  applied  to 
spasmodic  and  random  revolts  and  factional  coups, 
such  as  those  frequently  occurring  in  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries,  which  are  mainly  substitutes  for 
national  elections  or  are  even  forms  of  election. 
They  produce  no  fundamental  change  in  the  ar- 
rangements and  functions  of  the  society,  but  substi- 
tute temporarily  one  faction's  names  and  faces  for 
another's  in  the  barracks  and  administrative  offices. 
This  is  an  untenable  special  usage  of  the  term. 

Sociologically  authentic  revolutions  are  political, 
economic,  commercial,  industrial,  intellectual,  ethi- 
cal, religious,  ecclesiastical,  theological,  even  aesthe- 


tic. (59,  p.  337)  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  categories:  those  that  are  more  or  less  un- 
planned as  revolutions  and  those  that  are  studiously 
planned  and  organized  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
conquest  of  state  power  and  effect  purposively  a 
fundamental  reorganization  of  the  social  system. 
They  always  overlap,  however. 

Unplanned  Revolutions.  Relatively  unplanned 
revolutions  are  more  or  less  spontaneously  develop- 
mental or  evolutionary  in  nature.  They  occur 
slowly  and  more  or  less  peacefully  and  often  origi- 
nate in  a  particular  institutional  field,  but  their 
effects  spread  to  other  departments  of  social  life. 
They  go  far  beyond  social  reforms  in  the  ultimate 
changes  that  are  brought  about.  They  are  due  to 
the  accumulation  of  a  variety  of  contributory  fac- 
tors. They  may  be  due  to  new  cultural  contacts, 
such  as  those  effected  by  the  Crusades  and  the 
new  access  to  the  Far  East  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  resulting  in,  among  other 
things,  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  compass, 
and  gunpowder.  Or  they  may  be  due  to  new  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  such  as  discoveries  of  pre- 
viously unknown  and  distant  territories  and  discov- 
eries and  inventions  of  an  intellectual,  ethical, 
religious,  scientific,  or  technological  nature. 

Many  stupendous  events  have  had  the  effect  of 
revolution  if  all  their  ramifications  are  examined 
within  a  time  perspective,  even  though  they  were 
not  set  in  motion  deliberately  to  effect  the  specific 
kind  of  reconstituted  society  that  evolved.  Notable 
instances  of  this  general  type  in  our  own  culture 
are  the  intellectual,  humanistic,  and  scientific  revo- 
lution developing  from  the  Renaissance;  the  so- 
called  "commercial  revolution,"  which  started  in 
the  twelfth  century  with  the  Crusades  and  was 
especially  pertinent  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  owing  to  the  new  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  and  the  discovery  of  new 
lands  all  over  the  earth;  the  Reformation  with  its 
innovative  religious  ideas  and  organizations  as  in- 
troduced by  Wycliffe,  Zwingli,  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon,  and  Calvin;  the  industrial  revolution,  with 
its  vast  scientific  and  technological  changes,  which 
began  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  is  still  going 
on. 

Although  the  changes  were  at  first  determined 
by  the  institutional  field  or  fields  with  which  these 
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revolutions  were  most  directly  and  effectively  asso- 
ciated, they  have  had  far-reaching  effects  upon  all 
institutions.  They  have  brought  about  basic  reloca- 
tions, realignments,  and  reconstructions  and  many 
new  features  in  the  major  emphases,  attitudes, 
interests,  values,  relations,  controls,  activities,  and 
structures  of  our  Western  system  of  life. 

Purposive  Revolutions.  Purposive  revolutions  are 
the  great  social  movements  that  come  to  have  a 
direct,  studied,  purposive,  and  organized  character. 
They  are  consciously  and  pointedly  directed  against 
the  entire  status  in  quo.  Although  the  general 
objective  is  the  swift  and  radical  alteration  of  the 
entire  social  system  and  a  complete  redirection  of 
its  functions,  their  specific  objective  is  the  conquest 
and  transformation  of  the  political  and  economic 
institutions.  They  are  mass  action  by  groups  and 
are  specifically  directed  against  the  government  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
social  system  and  supports  most  of  the  institutions 
that  are  under  attack.  Thus,  there  is  a  basic  shift 
in  the  locus  of  political  power  when  the  existing 
government  is  overthrown.  New  forms  of  political 
organization  appear. 

Accompanying  the  political  realignment  there 
are  often  marked  modifications  of  production  tech- 
niques: new  forms  and  location  of  ownership  of 
economic  goods;  modification  of  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  production  among  the  major 
factors;  revision  of  the  system  of  exchange;  and 
even  different  standards  and  planes  of  consump- 
tion. There  is  a  new  alignment  and  often  new 
differentiation  of  groups.  Different  classes  gain 
ascendancy  and  in  some  instances  new  classes  ap- 
pear. Some  classes  grow  numerically,  others  shrink; 
some  achieve  greater  power  and  higher  status, 
others  lose.  But,  invariably,  because  of  the  crucial 
nature  of  these  changes,  every  other  department  of 
life— familial,  religious,  scientific,  aesthetic,  recrea- 
tional—usually undergoes  some  alteration.  Never- 
theless, although  the  new  social  order  is  markedly 
different  in  its  orientation,  it  arises  out  of  the  old 
regime,  never  departs  completely  from  it,  and  often 
reverts  back  to  many  features  of  it.  Notable  exam- 
ples of  such  revolutions  are  those  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  French  Revolution  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  Mexican,  Chinese, 
and  Russian  Revolutions  of  the  present  century. 
Our  main   concern   is   with   these   so.cial-political- 


economic  revolutions  as  deliberate,  more  or   less 
organized  reorganizational  procedures. 


Political-Economic  Revolutions 

The  Time  Factor.  Revolutions  are  commonly 
assumed  to  be  sudden,  unpredictable,  and  exceed- 
ingly rapid  in  their  development,  and  some  persons 
refer  to  them  as  catastrophic  events.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  special  attention  given  to  certain  spec- 
tacular occurrences  near  the  end  of  a  long  process, 
namely,  the  violence  and  disorder  when  the  break 
comes— the  period  of  crowds,  mobs,  riots,  barri- 
cades in  the  street,  bloodshed,  purges,  and  forcible 
taking  over  of  institutional  functions  and  offices. 

Actually  this  is  merely  the  violent  culmination 
of  a  long  preceding  development,  an  incident 
rather  than  a  process.  A  revolution  is  not  made 
in  a  day;  it  has  a  long  history  behind  it.  The  vio- 
lent overthrow  is  preceded  by  a  spiritual  process 
disintegrating  the  pattern  of  ideas  and  a  social 
process  disorganizing  the  institutional  arrange- 
ments, which  reaches  through  the  whole  social 
structure.  There  is  invariably  a  succession  of  effects 
arising  from  long  and  silent  changes  which  have 
been  felt  but  not  fully  understood,  frankly  faced, 
or  competently  coped  with  in  a  timely  manner. 
Revolution  is  the  inevitable  product  of  obstruction 
to  the  processes  and  mechanisms  of  orderly  social 
adjustment. 

Causes.  Behind  every  revolution  there  have 
been  notable  changes  in  technology,  new  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  and  improvements,  economic 
progress,  new  conceptions  of  the  good  life  for  men 
generally,  and  expanding  knowledge  of  superior 
human  and  social  values  and  of  more  efficient  in- 
stitutional functioning.  It  is  thus  a  product  of  so- 
cial enlightenment  among  large  elements  of  the 
population.  Paradoxically,  it  comes  when  the  con- 
ditions of  life  generally  are  in  a  state  of  improve- 
ment—when the  abuses  of  which  the  revolutionists 
complain  have  already  been  abated  in  some 
measure. 

The  immediate  cause  of  revolution  is  thwarted 
self-expression  and  hampered  activity  among  the 
masses  of  people;  in  brief,  the  restlessness  and 
pressure  that  come  with  the  repression  of  normal 
human  impulses  and  activities.  Beyond  this  are  a 
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host  of  subsidiary  and  implementing  factors.  (62, 
pp.  1-67;  64;  66;  76;  78;  84,  pp.  365-463) 

This  repression  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ruling  classes  have  selfishly  tried  to  keep  the 
subject  masses  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  weakness, 
confusion,  and  disorganization  by  withholding 
every  right  and  opportunity  possible  and  have  ex- 
ploited and  dominated  them.  Through  their  ma- 
nipulation of  the  institutions  of  social  regulation 
and  social  maintenance  and  in  order  to  preserve 
the  status  in  quo,  the  ruling  classes,  shortsightedly, 
selfishly,  and  often  desperately,  have  interfered 
with  all  the  power  at  their  command  in  the 
mechanisms  of  normal  adjustment.  Usually  certain 
outmoded  economic  institutions  and  arrangements 
are  insistently  adhered  to  and  enforced;  govern- 
ment is  controlled  in  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
class;  a  self-perpetuating  clique  is  in  power;  law 
is  not  the  joint  product  of  the  various  segments 
of  the  population  and  is  not  fairly  enforced;  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  press,  and  assemblage  are 
abridged  or  denied;  grievances  and  needed  social 
adjustments  cannot  be  openly  discussed.  Religion 
and  the  other  expressional  institutions  are  forced 
to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  reigning  theory 
of  class  supremacy,  and  the  church  is  appropriated 
and  manipulated.  Education,  in  so  far  as  it  exists, 
is  controlled  for  ulterior  purposes  as  to  diffusion, 
quantity,  and  quality,  and  misinformation  and 
misguidance  are  deliberately  engaged  in. 

The  favored  and  dominant  classes  seem  insensi- 
tive to  the  well-being  of  the  general  body  politic. 
Born  and  reared  under  the  protection  of  time- 
honored  rights  and  arrangements,  they  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  bases  and  the  ephemeral  and 
perverted  character  of  these  rights  and  arrange- 
ments. The  ruling  classes  fancy  themselves  invested 
with  them  forever  by  some  sort  of  divine  right. 
For  their  own  sakes  they  attempt  to  maintain  a 
static  system  and  obstinately  resist  change  by  every 
power  and  usage  that  they  can  muster. 

Constituent  Processes  and  Sequences.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  a  revolution  is  a  phenomenon  of 
social  dynamics.  Social  life  is  an  incessant  and 
inevitable  alteration  of  social  equilibrium,  and  a 
silent  revolution  is  always  in  process.  Those  who 
move  with  it  intelligently  survive  and  flourish.  A 
new  governing  social  class,  or  classes,  is  always 
in  the  making,  though  their  development  within 


the  old  social  framework  at  first  is  so  slow  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible. 

As  the  top  weakens,  strength  appears  farther 
down  in  an  ever-greater  degree  and  at  accelerated 
speed.  Often  the  situation  is  accentuated  by  a  spe- 
cial crisis  situation,  such  as  war  or  economic  de- 
pression, which  reveals  the  ineptness  of  the  top 
and  provides  those  below  with  opportunities  both 
for  protest  and  for  appropriation  of  some  power. 

The  revolutionary  personnel  does  not  consist  of 
a  single  class,  but  of  practically  all  of  the  classes 
below  the  topmost  ones.  Furthermore,  the  strate- 
gically important  elements  are  not  the  lowest,  most 
abject  classes,  but  the  middle  classes,  the  skilled 
workers,  the  members  of  the  professions  (save 
those  who  are  hangers-on  of  the  aristocracy),  the 
newly  important  and  successful  commercial  ele- 
ments, the  intellectuals— all  population  elements 
with  ability,  knowledge,  insight,  resource,  energy, 
and  will.  The  intellectuals  voice  the  accumulated 
suppressed  and  heretofore  inarticulate  discontent 
and  aspiration  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  They 
undermine  the  social  myth  that  lent  support  to 
the  older  and  would-be-discarded  institutions  and 
construct  and  illuminate  the  myth  of  the  new 
order  with  its  promises  of  well-being.  Also,  they 
point  the  way  to  the  new  order  and  develop  plans 
and  programs  of  procedure.  They  function  as  lead- 
ers who  organize  the  groups  and  direct  the  con- 
certed action. 

The  other  important  effective  elements  in  the 
population  are  the  resentful  and  excited  masses. 
These  are  an  amorphous  potentially  dynamic 
power  in  secondary-group  societies.  When  they  are 
given  concrete  goals  and  are  properly  motivated, 
led,  and  organized,  they  are  molded  into  a  mass 
movement  with  momentum  and  power.  They  be- 
come the  battering  ram  of  the  revolution. 

In  general,  among  those  at  the  top  there  is 
growing  inability  to  maintain  their  status  and 
power  and  the  organizational  bulwarks  of  their 
system  and  a  growing  unwillingness  farther  down 
to  tolerate  the  situation.  A  fundamental  change  in 
the  attitudes  of  the  general  citizenry  toward  the 
underlying  bases  of  the  institutions  has  come  about. 
Actively  or  passively  they  are  already  united  be- 
hind the  aspiring  regime.  The  machinery  of  the 
state  and  the  economic  institutions  give  way  at 
various  points  some  time  before  the  break.  The 
violence  at  the  break  is  simply  due  to  the  exuber- 
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ant  release  of  the  masses  and  the  desperate  death 
struggle  of  the  die-hards  of  the  old  system.  The 
confusion  is  like  that  of  moving  day,  as  new  ad- 
ministrative tenants  move  in  after  forcibly  ejecting 
the  old  or  taking  over  the  offices  of  those  who  left 
frantically. 

Before  the  new  equilibrium  is  achieved,  there  is 
much  shifting  in  the  functioning  of  institutions, 
such  as  new  property  arrangements,  legislative  and 
judicial  groping  and  experimentation,  and  the 
practical  certainty  of  some  reaction  and  counter- 
revolution by  the  unpurged  survivors  of  the  old 
system  or  by  disaffected  elements  of  the  newly 
ascendant  classes.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  changes  brought  about  by  revolution  are 
usually  not  so  marked  and  divergent  from  the 
older  order  as  is  often  imagined.  When  the  overt 
activities  of  revolution  are  over,  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  the  old  merging  with  the  new. 

By  way  of  summary,  the  sequence  of  stages  in 
the  process  may  be  systematically  presented  as 
follows: 

A  Long  Period  of  Gestation.  During  this 
period  the  irritants  accumulate;  the  revolutionary 
movement  is  formulated  in  its  ideological  and  or- 
ganizational aspects;  and  there  is  struggle  for 
power,  with  the  gradual  weakening  and  undercut- 
ting of  the  groups  "sitting  on  the  lid"  and  the 
development  of  spiritual,  political,  and  economic 
strength  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  other  groups. 

A  Period  of  Violence.  When  the  break  comes, 
with  its  mobs,  strikes,  economic  disruption  of  all 
kinds,  and  general  disorder,  the  reactionary  and 
conservative  elements  that  have  been  in  control 
are  removed  through  flight  or  liquidation. 

A  Period  of  Seizure.  In  this  stage  the  govern- 
mental and  legal  system,  the  production  and  ex- 
change system,  the  means  of  communication  and 
transportation,  and  often  the  educational,  religious, 
and  other  strategic  organizations  are  taken  over 
by  the  revolutionaries. 

A  Period  of  Consolidation.  The  revolution 
acquires,  not  a  going  society,  but  a  disrupted, 
confused,  even  collapsed  one.  Many  of  the  new 
ideas  and  schemes  do  not  work.  The  chaos  has 
to  be  converted  into  orderly  functioning.  The  gov- 
ernmental machinery,  now  in  new  and  often  in- 
experienced hands,  has  to  be  made  effective.  The 
economic  system  has  to  be  established  along  the 
lines  of  the  new  blueprints.  There  is  redistribution 


of  property,  power,  status,  and  privilege.  Often 
the  attack  of  aggressive  nations,  worried  about  the 
possible  international  effects  of  the  new  regime, 
has  to  be  contended  with  at  this  stage. 

The  new  and  revised  institutions  generally  have 
to  be  coordinated  and  a  working  regulatory  and 
maintenance  system  organized.  Although  there  has 
been  a  breaking  away  from  the  prerevolutionary 
system,  the  basic  functional  features  have  not  been 
—could  not  be— entirely  destroyed  without  disaster. 
Hence,  the  new  and  much  of  the  old  must  be 
geared  together. 

A  Period  of  Retreat  or  of  Counterrevolution. 
Some  temporary  retreat  always  occurs,  and  often 
there  is  counterrevolution.  The  process  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  system  proceeds  too  fast,  and  the 
break  is  often  too  violent.  There  is  insufficient 
carry-over;  Utopia  has  not  come.  There  may  be 
some  retreat  in  ideology  and  invariably  a  partial 
return  to  the  older  institutional  forms  and  pro- 
cedures in  order  that  the  rebuilding  process  may 
go  on  step  by  step,  as  it  inevitably  must.  There 
may  be  counterrevolution,  that  is,  some  effort  to 
unseat  the  new  occupants  and  procedures  and  to 
restore  some  of  the  old.  The  counterrevolution 
draws  on  both  the  elements  of  the  old  regime  that 
have  been  abroad  or  underground  and  the  jealous 
factions  and  disgusted  and  disillusioned  elements 
of  the  revolution  itself. 

A  Period  of  Re-establishment.  If  there  has 
been  a  period  of  retreat  or  counterrevolution,  it  is 
followed  by  a  blending  of  elements,  objectives,  and 
programs  and  a  settling-down  of  the  society.  Al- 
ways, the  new  system  is  a  combination  or  an  ac- 
commodation of  the  best  and  most  workable 
features  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  indispensable 
aspects  of  the  preceding  order.  (68;  71;  77;  84, 
pp.  229-359;  88;  89) 


Results  of  Political-Economic  Revolution 

The  results  of  any  political-economic  revolution 
are  of  two  kinds— constructive  and  destructive. 

Constructive  Results.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
some  satisfactory  social  reorganization  has  come 
through  revolutions.  Often,  in  their  area  and  era, 
revolutions  were  the  only  means  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  and  necessary  adjustments.  Most  revo- 
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lutions  have  ended  the  worst  abuses  and  ineffi- 
ciencies of  the  old  economic-political  regimes.  For 
a  time  the  political  machinery  works  more 
smoothly,  and  there  is  usually  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty into  hands  of  individuals  and  groups  that  use 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  contributes  to  greater 
well-being.  Often  superior  industrial  and  commer- 
cial processes  are  affected,  and  many  outmoded 
features  of  other  institutions  are  discarded.  Fre- 
quently, new  humane  attitudes  and  ideas,  mores, 
and  practices  come  to  prevail.  Occasionally  new 
cultural  peaks  are  achieved,  new  capable  person- 
alities appear.  An  array  of  new  social  rights  (and 
responsibilities)  for  the  average  man  are  often 
produced.  And  above  all,  the  tradition  of  successful 
revolt  is  established  and  social  energy  is  purpose- 
fully utilized,  which  is  a  wholesome  experience  in 
any  society.  (60,  pp.  272-285) 

Destructive  Results.  The  objectively  minded  stu- 
dent also  notes  numerous  and  widespread  costs  of 
revolution.  There  are  psychic  costs;  the  mental 
stability  and  sanity  of  many  are  often  wrecked. 
Revolution  often  destroys  or  weakens  realistic 
thinking,  because  the  excessive  danger  and  the 
overstimulation  of  passion  unsettle  disciplined 
thought,  and  breed  fanatics. 

Periods  of  chaos  come  both  during  and  after  the 
revolution  and  impair  the  agencies  and  processes 
of  social  control.  There  is  a  loss  of  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  with  it  countless  other  evils.  It 
brings  also,  in  many  cases,  the  destruction  of  the 
choicest  products  of  culture,  expression,  and  intel- 
lectual achievement  simply  because  they  have  some 
association  with  the  hated  and  despised  former 
dominant  classes. 

Economically,  at  least  for  a  time,  revolution  re- 
duces working  power,  dissipates  energies,  or  directs 
them  into  socially  useless  or  even  harmful  chan- 
nels, destroys  wealth,  disintegrates  distributive 
processes,  and  interrupts  or  destroys  the  interna- 
tional as  well  as  the  national  trade  of  the  nation 
involved. 

For  a  time  also,  it  produces  great  moral  and 
spiritual  costs.  Mutual  hate  and  suspicion  are 
engendered  among  the  citizenry,  sentiment  and 
feeling  are  brutalized,  good  will  subverted,  moral 
restraints  relaxed,  and  a  general  brutish  state  pro- 
duced. The  crowd  and  mob  behavior  release  and 
induce  qualities  in  human  beings  that  should  never 


be  encouraged.  The  unseating  of  the  disciplines 
and  regularities  of  conduct  that  make  us  socialized 
human  beings  leads  to  violence,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  violence  starts  a  process  of  rebarbarization 
that  destroys  many  fine  qualities  and  controls. 

The  acts  of  violence,  inseparable  from  revolu- 
tion, produce  with  almost  mechanical  precision  an 
equivalent  reaction,  which,  unless  stopped,  results, 
as  noted,  in  counterrevolution.  To  avoid  this  re- 
action, the  revolutionary  leaders  must  become  dic- 
tators and  despots;  they  must  rule  with  a  hand  of 
iron,  destroy  opposition  at  any  cost  and  by  any 
means,  and  centralize  control.  The  populace  must 
be  cowed  into  loyalty.  This  produces  a  new  feeling 
of  oppression  and  strain,  crushes  much  initiative, 
maintains  fear,  arouses  new  hate,  and  produces 
much  distortion  of  self  even  among  the  supposedly 
freed  classes. 

Finally,  there  is  a  tendency  to  slip  back  after  the 
revolution  until  the  recuperative  forces  have  been 
painfully  and  slowly  developed. 

Every  revolution  has  presented  a  bill  of  stupen- 
dous costs.  The  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution, 
which  has  been  running  its  course  during  the  last 
three  and  a  half  decades,  is  typical.  Both  laymen 
and  specialists  have  described  and  documented  it 
with  a  voluminous  literature.  It  presents  a  record 
of  political  upheaval  and  civil  war,  economic  dis- 
organization, invasion,  famine,  pestilence,  both 
flight  and  forced  movement  of  people,  wholesale 
murder,  fumbling  and  bungling  reversion  and 
perversion,  terror  and  terrorism,  extremism  and 
fanaticism,  misselection,  deformation,  expropria- 
tion, and  suppression. 

Inadequacy  oj  Revolution  as  Reorganizing  Pro- 
cedure. In  spite  of  its  historical  significance,  today 
revolution  as  a  reorganizing  procedure  is  incom- 
patible with  modern  knowledge  of  possible  con- 
structive action.  It  has  become  logically  unsound, 
and,  what  is  more,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
unnecessary,  because  there  are  more  economical 
and  effective  methods  and  agencies  of  adjustment 
available. 

Revolution  is  essentially  very  expensive.  It  is 
mostly  negative,  seeking  the  destruction  of  certain 
institutions  and  the  elimination,  at  least  from 
power,  of  certain  classes  or  population  elements. 
It  is  a  more  or  less  blind,  ignorant,  and  spontane- 
ous, hit-and-miss  groping  for  means  of  adj  ustment. 
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Much  energy  is  wasted,  many  basic  institutions 
unnecessarily  maimed,  many  fine  values  distorted, 
many  extremes  resorted  to  from  which  retreat 
must  later  be  made,  much  positive  social  momen- 
tum lost  or  misdirected,  much  that  is  good, 
transferable,  and  usable  irreclaimably  lost,  and 
many  essential  human  beings  are  killed  or  lost 
through  flight.  It  usually  waits  too  long. 


Revolution  is  always  a  substitute  for  orderly, 
systematic  development  and  reorganization.  It  is  a 
matter  of  ignorance  of  or  unwillingness,  impa- 
tience or  inability  to  utilize  telic  procedures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  so  far  as  revolutions  have  ef- 
fected permanent  advances  of  almost  any  kind, 
they  have  been  both  accompanied  and  followed  by 
telic  processes. 


Dictatorships 


Evidence  of  dictatorships  or  totalitarian  regimes 
can  be  found  all  through  recorded  history,  for  they 
have  recurred  in  many  different  eras  and  in  almost 
every  region  of  the  earth.  They  are  not  sporadic 
and  abnormal  phenomena,  but  a  sinister  reorgani- 
zational  movement  and  temporary  pattern  of  social 
life  which  threaten  among  peoples  from  time  to 
time  when  certain  sets  of  conditions  occur.  Totali- 
tarianism, whether  socialistic,  communistic,  fascis- 
tic,  monarchic,  or  autocratic  in  form,  or  any  other 
form  of  absolutism  continues  to  be  a  menacing 
possibility.  The  following  brief  analysis  is  based 
upon  a  study  of  some  thirty-five  dictatorships  of 
history,  including  some  ancient  Greek  and  Sicilian 
tyrants  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.,  the 
Roman  dictators,  the  European  dictators  prior  to 
World  War  I  from  Cosimo  de  Medici  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  outstanding  Latin-American  dicta- 
tors of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  and 
especially  the  array  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East 
following  World  War  I. 

The  conception  of  dictatorship  dominating  the 
present  analysis  is  that  of  a  social,  especially  a 
government,  system  in  which  "the  principle  of  the 
separation  and  mutual  control  of  the  different 
agencies  of  government  is  replaced  by  a  concen- 
tration of  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
or  a  group  of  men  who  are  uncontrolled  by  a  free 
and  unrestricted  public  opinion,  and  who  wield  an 
absolute  power  over  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
usually  also  the  judicial  branches  of  government." 
(105)  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  usually 
the  supreme  power  is  held  in  an  unorthodox,  ir- 
regular, or  extralegal  manner,  although  there  is 
invariably  the  ex  post  facto  invention  of  some  fic- 
tion of  regularity  or  some  strained  or  bastard 
adaptation  of  constitutional  procedures. 


Dictatorships  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
social-reform  movements,  but  they  are  hurried, 
multiple  reforms  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  They  also 
have  some  similarity  to  revolutions  in  that  they 
produce  a  vast,  although  usually  temporary  reor- 
ganization of  the  social  system.  But  they  develop 
out  of  highly  contemporary  conditions,  are  hur- 
riedly and  frantically  engineered,  and  almost 
without  exception,  sooner  or  later,  terminate  in  a 
completely  effective  reversal  of  the  forms  of  organ- 
ization by  counterrevolution. 


Causal  and  Contributory  Factors 

Dictatorships  are  a  pattern  of  control  which  the 
logic  of  circumstances  tends  to  thrust  upon  a  peo- 
ple when  certain  kinds  of  crisis  conditions  prevail. 
These  situations  constitute  a  collection  of  red  flags 
that  should  be  heeded  by  all  who  cherish  stable 
ways  of  societal  readjustment.  The  crises  develop 
through  various  social  processes  and  have  as  their 
precipitating  factors  such  occurrences  as  financial 
panic  and  depression,  poor  harvests,  invasion  or 
threat  of  invasion,  war  and  national  humiliation 
and  prostration  following  military  defeat,  revolu- 
tion, civil  strife,  or  threat  of  violent  class  cleavages, 
folk  depledon,  the  multiplication  of  political  fac- 
tions or  parties,  the  breakdown  of  strategic  insti- 
tudons,  and  so  on.  Physical  catastrophes  and 
epidemics  and  plagues  may  also  be  involved. 

In  the  crisis  situation  tensions  heighten  to  the 
breaking  point,  suppressed  fears  become  panic,  and 
everyone  is  aware  of  insecurity.  The  problems  pre- 
sented are  seemingly  insoluble  by  the  old  or  exist- 
ing social  machinery,  at  least  in  its  disorganized 
state,  and  the  old  regulatory  and  maintenance  per- 
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sonnel  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
Confusion  and  disorder  reign;  morale  disintegrates. 
Many  individual  crises  are  induced.  Problems  of 
survival  and  group  solidarity  become  of  paramount 
importance.  There  is  a  demand  for  solutions,  for 
order,  fixity,  and  a  tangible,  even  though  tempo- 
rary, program  of  action.  The  great  majority  are 
willing  to  pay  a  price  for  these. 

The  situation  creates  a  demand  for  immediate 
regimental  behavior.  Obviously,  however,  such  un- 
precedented disorganization  cannot  be  prepared  for 
in  the  organizational  machinery  of  the  society. 
There  is  the  need  of  centralized  planning  and  of 
facilitating  orderly  and  constructive  procedures. 
The  entire  community  must  be  organized  and 
marshaled  for  quick  and  decisive  action.  Thus  a 
befuddled  and  fearsome  mass  in  time  of  great 
crisis  is  nearly  always  ready— nay,  anxious— to  give 
over  control  to  anyone  who  gives  evidence  of  abil- 
ity to  wield  it  efficiently. 

This  situation,  in  turn,  both  demands  a  leader 
and  provides  the  opportunity  for  a  leader  or  a  co- 
hesive minority  group  which  offers  a  ready-made 
formula  of  social  procedure  and  promises  a  dy- 
namic attack  upon  the  problems.  Hence,  in  time 
of  crisis,  an  imperious  and  audacious  leader  and 
his  aides,  either  by  invitation  or  by  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  affair,  are  often  gratefully 
accepted  and  permitted  to  arbitrarily  re-establish 
the  routines  of  social  life  on  their  own  terms.  Any 
kind  of  societal  operation  is  better  than  none.  The 
crisis  creates  the  demand  for  a  deliverer;  it  has 
been  invariably  the  avenue  to  dictatorship.  The 
ambitious  man,  the  imperious  hero,  the  savior, 
sizes  up  the  situation  and  takes  over.  Dictatorships 
are  not  normal  forms  of  societal  operation,  and  dic- 
tators are  not  the  kind  of  men  who  would  be  rul- 
ing under  normal  conditions.  (97;  98) 


Some  Features  of  the  Totalitarian  System 

The  traits  presented  here  do  not  occur  in  every 
dictatorship,  but  they  recur  so  frequently  as  to 
constitute  a  fair  pattern.  There  is  concentration  of 
control,  almost  complete  regimentation  of  all  social 
activities,  and  sharp  opposition  to  democratic  pro- 
cedure, even  though  there  may  be  some  pretention 
along  such  lines.  Parliaments  must  be  abolished, 
hamstrung,  or  converted  into  dummies,  for  no 


dictatorial  regime  can  withstand  the  loss  of  power 
that  would  result  from  being  held  responsible  to  a 
body  of  legislators.  Government  must  be  cen- 
tralized as  to  authority,  administration,  decision, 
and  the  making  of  laws.  The  citizen  disappears, 
and  the  individual  inhabitant  becomes  the  slave  of 
the  state. 

There  is  emphasis  upon  leadership  and  the  ten- 
dency to  symbolize,  even  deify,  the  dictator.  The 
"leadership  principle"  prevails  in  extreme  form, 
and  the  incompetence  of  the  masses  is  exaggerated. 
The  leader  is  beyond  human  fallibility  and  fre- 
quently becomes  an  almost  mystical  symbol  of  au- 
thority and  group  greatness. 

Dictatorships  have  always  been  characterized  by 
the  use  of  force,  the  inevitable  army  and  semi- 
private  police  force,  and  an  espionage  system.  The 
dictatorial  regime  dares  not  allow  opposition  to 
develop.  Related  to  this  are  the  systematic  use  of 
terrorism  and  ruthlessness  by  terroristic  bands  and 
in  concentration  camps  and  the  threat  of  or  actual 
summary  execution  of  all  who  do  not  willingly 
submit.  There  has  invariably  been  some  variation 
of  the  one-party  system  and  always  a  manipulated 
judiciary,  both  essential  to  carrying  out  without  let 
and  hindrance  the  policies  of  the  regime. 

A  considerable  number  of  dictators  have  empha- 
sized militant,  even  fanatical,  idealistic  objectives 
of  a  nationalistic  or  militaristic  nature,  and  in 
many  cases  they  succeeded  in  converting  these  ob- 
jectives into  a  secular  religion.  They  also  provide 
physical  construction  projects  (rebuilding  the 
Forum)  that  elicit  adoration  and  love.  All  include 
in  their  programs  ideals  based  on  sublime  and 
flattering  national  or  racist  hopes,  and  many  de- 
pend upon  real  or  fabricated  rabid  historical  fervor 
and  past  glory.  Such  tactics  drown  out  fears  and 
sour  memories,  unify  or  lull  discordant  elements, 
and  submerge  all  under  waves  of  patriotic  emotion. 

Finally,  dictatorial  regimes  control  public  opin- 
ion, and  all  the  agencies  of  education,  information, 
communication,  recreation,  and,  if  possible,  reli- 
gion. While  they  have  always  placed  primary  re- 
liance upon  military  and  police  power,  they  have 
always  also  utilized  all  available  agencies  for  hold- 
ing the  people  from  within  by  selecting  the 
thought  materials  at  their  disposal,  by  shaping  their 
convictions,  by  keeping  constant  control  over  their 
emotions,  and  filling  their  spare  time  with  "safe 
pursuits."  (100) 
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Typical  Life  Cycle  of  Dictatorships 

Like  other  reorganizational  procedures,  a  dic- 
tatorship is  also  a  series  of  interlocked  processes 
and  sequences  of  action.  The  study  by  the  present 
writer  has  revealed  the  following  ideal-typical 
stages : 

1.  The  period  of  chaos,  depression,  and  govern- 
mental breakdown. 

2.  The  preparation  for  power  by  the  rising  dic- 
tator or  dictatorial  party. 

3.  The  thrust  at  power,  the  coup  d'etat. 

4.  The  conquest  or  the  revolution. 

5.  The  entrenchment. 

6.  The  decline. 

7.  The  uprising  and  overthrow. 

The  whole  cycle  may  occur  in  a  relatively  short 
time— in  as  brief  a  period  as  two  or  three  years,  or 
it  may  take  as  much  as  several  centuries  and  in- 
clude the  rise  and  fall  of  a  family  (the  Medici)  or 
a  dynasty.  The  study  indicated  an  average  dura- 
tion of  about  sixteen  years.  After  the  collapse  of  a 
dictatorship  or  the  overthrow  of  a  series  of  dictator- 
ships, there  is  usually  a  temporary  reversion  to  the 
previous  type  of  social-political  control— a  "restora- 
tion." If  this  does  not  work— and  usually  it  does 
not,  because  the  defects  of  the  previous  regime 
were  partly  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the 
dictatorship  itself— there  is  a  period  of  confusion 
until  a  new  and  more  appropriate  and  adequate 
form  of  social  organization  is  developed.  (92,  pp. 
130-148;  96,  pp.  8-21;  99;  105,  pp.  581-582) 


Effects  of  Dictatorship 

An  analytical  examination  reveals  unmistakably 
the  effects  of  this  reorganizational  phenomenon, 
good  and  bad,  in  terms  of  the  general  well-being 
of  the  people  and  the  functional  stability  and 
health  of  the  nation.  On  the  credit  side  can  be 


mentioned  the  fact  that  dictators  do  temporarily 
produce  order.  The  imperious  strong  man  does 
marshal  men  and  events  and  social  machinery 
with  force  and  dispatch.  There  is  also  a  temporary 
restoration  of  the  morale  of  the  population.  Dic- 
tatorships occasionally  bring  about  some  cultural 
and  material  advance,  part  of  which  occasionally 
takes  root. 

The  preponderant  number  of  effects  is  on  the 
debit  side,  however.  Dictatorships  are  imperma- 
nent, and  rarely  are  successors  prepared  to  take 
over.  The  overcentralized  regimental  machine,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  quick  and  imperious  action, 
provides  no  margin  for  compromise,  no  margin 
for  experiment.  Furthermore,  the  dictator  cannot 
turn  back,  for  to  do  so  would  be  a  confession  of 
failure.  Consequently,  he  is  frequently  run  down 
by  the  juggernaut  car  of  his  own  contriving.  Dic- 
tatorships thus  are  inherently  unstable  and  do  not 
inspire  abiding  social  health  and  popular  confi- 
dence. Since  all  nonconformity  is  a  crime,  and  all 
sources  of  information  are  controlled,  there  is 
moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  the  populace. 
Also,  the  absolute  power  in  a  dictatorship  is  as 
corruptive  to  its  holders  as  it  is  oppressive  to  its 
victims. 

Frequently,  the  dictatorship  may  involve  the 
nation  in  war,  both  as  a  means  of  refocusing  slip- 
ping power  and  morale  and  as  a  defense  against 
surrounding  nations.  Thus,  finally,  dictators  pre- 
pare the  way  for  future  confusion  and  decline. 
Practically  every  dictator  could  say,  "Apres  moi  le 
delugeV  Fundamentally,  totalitarianism  is  the  most 
illusory  and  destructive  of  all  of  the  specific  forms 
of  reorganization  that  men  have  resorted  to  his- 
torically. It  is  not  a  cure  or  even  a  remedy,  but  a 
harmful  nostrum  for  the  ills  of  a  nation,  one  that 
tickles  the  palate  and  gives  temporary  exhilaration, 
but  eventually  produces  debility  and  prostration. 
The  price  paid  for  dictatorship  is  great,  and  the 
bill  must  be  paid. 


Prospects  of  Scientific  Societal  Reorganization 


There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  considerable  degree  of  scien- 
tifically conceived,  directed,  and  achieved  societal 
reorganization.  This  reorganization  would  be  on  a 


higher  level  than  has  been  achieved  in  most  efforts 
to  date,  a  level  that  will  enable  man  to  avoid  much 
of  the  slow,  blind  drifting  and  the  human  and  so- 
cial expense   of   the   automatic,   natural   adjustive 
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processes,  the  partial  and  episodic  palliatives,  tricks, 
and  frequent  bungling  of  social-reform  movements, 
the  unevenness  of  laissez-faireism  with  its  aggres- 
sive-competitive action  of  various  uncoordinated 
special-interest  groups. 

Within  the  last  few  centuries  men  have  grasped 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  controlling 
social  change  and  directing  it  into  desirable  chan- 
nels in  some  degree  comparable  to  that  control 
over  physical  and  biological  phenomena  which  is 
the  glory  and  wonder  of  this  age.  Many  have  ex- 
pressed this  thought,  especially  since  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  has  been  focused  in 
the  conception  of  "social  telesis"  by  the  American, 
Lester  F.  Ward.  (163;  164;  165)  By  this  he  means 
the  conscious,  purposeful  manipulation  of  social 
forces  and  processes  in  conformity  with  scien- 
tifically determined  facts  and  principles  and  their 
direction  toward  equally  rational,  socially  ap- 
proved, and  scientifically  possible  goals. 

Social  telesis  is  an  artificial  (in  the  sense  of 
"artificed"),  previsional,  and  calculated  process.  It 
consists  of  the  utilization  of  all  man's  knowledge 
and  experience  regarding  the  physical  universe, 
man's  psychical  nature,  and  social  factors,  struc- 
tures, processes,  and  techniques  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner  in  order  to  produce  societal  self- 
direction  and  improvement.  As  Ward  expressed  it, 
such  a  procedure  can  be  likened  to  the  calculated 
course  of  an  ocean  liner  as  compared  with  the 
drifting  of  an  iceberg. 

Ward's  view,  which  is  increasingly  that  of  many 
of  our  contemporaries,  is  opposed  to  that  of  fatal- 
ism, also  still  widely  prevalent.  It  rests  upon  man's 
ability  soberly  to  conceive  possible  but  luminous 
goals,  to  profit  by  social  experience,  to  engage  in 
scientific  research  in  ever-expanding  areas  of  con- 
cern and  interest,  to  amass  tested  facts  and  laws, 
to  develop  workable  techniques,  to  assay  trends 
and  predict  possibilities,  and  creatively  and  con- 
structively to  employ  these  elements  for  mastery- 
step  by  step,  but  a  persistent  step  every  time— for 
the  sake  of  ever  more  effective  and  prosperous 
social  living. 


Social  Planning 

The  contemporary  forms  of  societal  self -direction 
are  referred  to  by  the  general  term  social  planning. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  controversial  and  misunder- 
stood of  all  subjects  occupying  the  attention  of 
both  lay  and  professional  students  of  modern  so- 
ciety. Some  look  upon  it  as  the  grand  panacea 
of  our  age;  others  think  of  it  as  a  menace  that  will 
thrust  upon  us  complete  regimentation  and  the  de- 
struction of  many  of  our  most  precious  liberties. 
There  are  all  shades  of  opinion  between  these 
extremes  and  much  inconsistency,  and  frequently, 
there  is  more  heat  than  light  on  all  sides.  However, 
since  social  planning  embodies  our  best  possibilities 
of  rational,  orderly,  and  progressive  reorganization, 
it  deserves  an  objective  examination,  a  brief  analyti- 
cal synthesis  of  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
practice. 

Misuses  of  Social  Planning.  At  the  very  outset 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  social  planning,  like  all 
other  techniques  and  instrumentalities,  can  be  used 
and  has  been  used  by  all  sorts  of  groups  to  further 
all  sorts  of  objectives.  Social  planning  is  widely 
used  by  dictators  and  totalitarian  regimes.  In 
democracies  it  is  resorted  to  by  selfish  but  strate- 
gically situated  groups  and  organizations,  such  as 
political  machines,  predatory  unions  or  corpora- 
tions, or  vested  interests  generally.  Most  of  the 
senseless  blueprinting  and  ill-advised  and  precipi- 
tate action  of  so-called  democratic  groups  have 
been  planned  in  a  sense,  although  many  of  these 
misadventures  have  been  frantic  efforts  to  "catch 
up  with  the  procession"  rather  than  considered  and 
well-founded  implementations  of  public  needs  and 
public  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  planning  is  a  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  modern  secondary-group  societies  which 
has  come  about  as  the  result  of  the  acceleration 
of  determinable  trends  and  is  essential  in  some 
degree  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  host  of  needs.  As 
Merriam  put  it,  it  is  "doing  what  otherwise  we 
could  not  do  at  all  or  could  not  do  as  well  or  as 
efficiently."  (149)  Throughout  his  history,  man  has 
relied  on  planning  with  greater  or  less  success  and 
on  an  ever-expanding  scale.  He  has  always  acted 
with  some  anticipation  of  the  future.  It  is  an  an- 
cient and  universal  procedure,  but  also,  in  its 
present  forms  and  scope,  something  very  new. 

Prevalence  of  Social  Planning.  Every  successful, 
consciously  pursued,  individual,  group,  or  societal 
occurrence  is  a  matter  of  planning,  whether  it  be 
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the  shaping  of  the  first  eolith  or  the  garnering  of 
the  first  harvest,  the  quarrying  and  transportation 
of  materials  and  the  construction  of  the  first  Egyp- 
tian pyramids,  the  engineering  and  military  feats 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  the  activities  of  the  great 
modern  industrial  and  commercial  corporations.  In 
our  time  social  planning  has  come  to  be  one  of 
the  major  formulas  of  joint  action  among  primary 
and  neighborhood  groups,  formal  organizations, 
communities  (rural,  urban,  or  metropolitan),  and 
of  all  manner  of  regional,  national,  and  interna- 
tional enterprises. 

Planning  ...  is  not  a  political  philosophy 
which  can  be  accepted  or  rejected.  It  is  a  mode 
of  exercising  foresight  in  action  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  effective  action  in  any  walk  of  life. 
(145,  p.  8) 

Every  business,  every  public  enterprise,  every 
special-interest  association  whatsoever  has  become 
a  planning  unit,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any 
abatement  of  social  planning  in  the  future.  Obvi- 
ously the  question  is  not  whether  to  plan,  but 
rather  the  nature,  extent,  methods  of  establishing 
the  projects,  and  procedures  to  be  used  in  our 
society  under  fully  democratic  auspices. 

Group  Effort.  By  social  planning  is  meant  the 
effort  of  some  group— increasingly  one  with  politi- 
cal jurisdiction— to  direct  consciously  and  at  an 
accelerated  rate  its  development  toward  socially 
approved  ends,  by  means  of  appropriate  and  effi- 
cient procedures  and  instruments.  Social  planning 
accepts  the  existing  social  order  as  its  base  and  its 
point  of  departure.  It  admits  that  all  is  not  well, 
but  it  insists  that  correction  is  a  matter  of  careful 
diagnosis,  timely  and  expert  therapeutics,  with  oc- 
casional skillful  surgery,  rather  than  attempts  at 
wholesale  purging  and  amputation  or  emotion- 
charged,  amateurish  first  aid.  It  is  action  with 
some  anticipation  of  the  future,  a  preventive  and 
a  building  process  over  and  above  its  mere  ameli- 
orative and  corrective  functions.  It  may  take  place 
in  any,  many,  or  all  related  departments  of  social 
life. 

Planning  in  Our  Society.  In  our  own  case  we 
have  unbelievable  technical  and  industrial  assets, 
highly  developed  educational  institutions,  numer- 


ous private,  semiprivate  and  public  constructive 
social  activities,  and  we  are  the  wealthiest  nation 
in  the  world.  Yet  there  is  an  increasing  lack  of 
equilibrium  and  balance.  In  modern  industrial- 
urban  secondary-group  societies  social  life  has  be- 
come so  complex  and  interdependent,  so  funda- 
mentally important  in  satisfying  almost  every 
individual  and  group  need,  that  it  cannot  depend 
on  chance  or  spontaneous  forces,  and  it  is  too 
complicated  to  be  self-regulatory.  Nor  can  it  be 
left  to  anything  less  than  the  most  efficient  con- 
sciously devised  and  organized  procedures.  Modern 
man  must  organize  and  operate  the  involved 
mechanism  that  he  has  brought  into  being.  Hence, 
many  have  come  to  realize  that  they  cannot 
acquiesce  in  haphazard,  partial,  and  inefficacious 
methods  of  doing  the  necessary  things  that  vitally 
affect  large  numbers  of  us.  The  more  difficult  and 
complex  the  situation,  the  greater  the  need  for 
timely,  considered,  and  systematized  action. 

Therefore,  we  seek  increasingly  to  create  a  more 
or  less  comprehensive  design  for  action  and  at- 
tempt to  guide  and  coordinate  the  forces  that  play 
upon  us,  knowing  that  we  cannot  repress  or  turn 
back  trends  that  they  produce,  and  knowing  that 
many  have  vast  constructive  potentialities  that 
should  be  utilized.  We  realize  also  that  such  a 
telic  procedure  should  be  continuous,  flexible,  co- 
herent, and  sufficiently  comprehensive,  for  plan- 
ning is  a  dynamic  phenomenon  and  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  no  permanent,  final,  definitive, 
blanket  solution  of  social  problems  can  be  found. 
It  is  always  tentative,  a  flowing,  growing  procedure 
in  which  new  experience  is  constantly  enlarging 
the  understanding  of  those  concerned  and  increas- 
ing the  adequacy  of  the  means— one  of  continuous 
learning,  manipulation,  and  adjustment.  Planning 
is  a  long-range  task.  Hence,  we  cannot  conceive 
of  a  definitely  planned  society  on  the  basis  of  some 
universal  formula  or  master  blueprint  that  will  be 
good  for  all  time,  but  only  of  a  continually  plan- 
ning and  replanning  society.  It  is  an  everlasting 
"organized  foresight  plus  corrective  hindsight." 
(130,  p.  5) 

The  future  will  be  achieved  by  deliberate,  con- 
certed, scientifically  founded,  guided,  and  organ- 
ized human  effort.  Modern  civilization  has  im- 
posed on  man  the  ordeal  of  practical  planning. 
The  conditions  have  changed  and  the  time  has 
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passed  when  man  can  afford  to  muddle  through. 
(142;  143) 

Finally,  by  way  of  general  orientation,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  social  planning  of  sufficient 
scope  and  authority  is  almost  of  necessity  under 
the  auspices  of  government  or  actually  conducted 
by  various  governmental  agencies.  Any  planning 
by  other  agencies  suffers  the  incompleteness  and 
ineptitude,  as  far  as  essential  well-being  and  re- 
organization are  concerned,  that  are  characteristic 
of  social-reform  movements.  Owing  to  the  division 
of  labor  and  specialization  of  function,  each  scien- 
tist or  scientific  organization,  each  functional  or- 
ganization, each  constructive  agency  works  in  its 
own  narrow  groove,  helpless  to  contemplate  the 
larger  whole  in  its  multiple  perspectives  and  rela- 
tionships. Government,  despite  its  inadequacies,  is 
the  only  body  capable  of  an  overview.  Further- 
more, as  we  have  repeatedly  noted,  government  is 
the  only  general  institutional  agency  of  any  society 
that  is  established  and  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  general  values,  of  integrating  all 
other  institutions,  and  of  planning  and  acting  for 
the  satisfaction  of  communal  needs  and  the 
achievement  of  communal  ends. 

In  a  sense  social  planning  epitomizes  the  entire 
analysis  of  this  book.  It  involves  all  the  dynamic 
factors  operating  in  a  society,  all  the  existing  struc- 
tures, interdependencies,  and  relationships,  all  the 
essential  functions,  all  the  social  processes  both 
positive  and  negative,  all  the  values,  norms  and 
goals,  and  all  the  techniques  and  mechanisms  used 
in  the  manipulation  of  nature  and  of  men. 


Requisites  of  Social  Planning 

Limitations  of  space  permit  only  a  skeletal  treat- 
ment of  the  widely  and  voluminously  discussed 
essentials  of  social  planning.  The  planning  situa- 
tions to  which  they  relate  are  those  widely  preva- 
lent in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  conservation 
and  utilization  of  natural  resources  (water,  forests, 
land  use,  soil,  river  basin  development,  and  so  on), 
community  planning  (traffic  and  streets,  slum 
clearance,  health,  housing,  recreation,  and  so  on), 
communication  and  transport,  economic  planning 
for  production,  distribution,  and  balance  between 
production  and  consumption,  population  policies 


and  procedures,  educational  planning,  social  secur- 
ity for  various  elements  of  the  citizenry,  planning 
relating  to  ethnic  groups,  planning  of  intercultural 
group  cooperation,  and  so  on.  Typical  planning 
operations  range  from  those  of  local  semipublic 
and  public  activities  to  those  involving  regions  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Knowledge  and  Research.  Planning  must  be 
based  upon  a  substantial  body  of  the  best  data  and 
principles  that  can  be  obtained  through  analysis 
and  appraisal  of  conditions.  Without  this  founda- 
tion, planning  may  easily  become  a  matter  of  emo- 
tion, or  belief,  or  surmise,  or  "loaded"  opinion  of 
special-interest  or  pressure  groups.  In  this  connec- 
tion, adequate  planning  has  been  defined  as  "a 
process  of  work,  involving  fact-finding,  fact-organ- 
izing, and  fact-using  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
policies,  designing  appropriate  methods,  and  inte- 
grating necessary  behavior."  (122) 

The  first  essential  is  painstaking  investigation 
and  research,  utilizing  scientific  methodology  with 
its  careful  collecting  and  recording  of  the  facts  by 
experimentation  and  controlled  observation,  classi- 
fication of  facts,  sober  generalization,  cautious  in- 
terpretation, and  continual  verification.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  know  what  is  wrong  with  the  present 
adjustment  and  why  and  to  determine  and  list  the 
critical  needs.  A  knowledge  of  causal  factors — 
physical,  psychological,  social-psychological,  and 
sociocultural— involved  in  every  situation  is  re- 
quired. 

A  careful  inventory  of  past  successes  and  failures 
and  the  reasons  for  each,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
discovered  by  penetrating  historical  analysis  of  the 
types  of  social  situations  under  consideration, 
should  be  made  and  there  should  also  be  an  ex- 
amination of  both  historical  and  contemporary 
trends.  The  nature  and  potentialities  of  the  mate- 
rials, energies,  activities,  and  capabilities  to  be  dealt 
with  should  be  determined,  including  the  numbers 
and  characteristics  of  the  people,  the  structuring 
and  functioning  especially  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic power,  the  efficiency  of  the  pertinent  institu- 
tions and  of  the  technology,  the  resources,  natural 
and  man-made,  that  are  available  for  development 
and  utilization.  (132,  pp.  165-166;  145,  p.  9)  Prob- 
abilities, feasibilities,  costs  and  liabilities,  and  alter- 
natives, as  well  as  facilities,  should  be  appraised 
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and  calculated  as  far  as  possible.  All  these  facts, 
principles,  and  conclusions  should  be  brought  to- 
gether in  the  order  of  their  importance  and  rela- 
tionship. They  are  the  foundation  for  all  other 
requisites.  ' 

Defined  and  Feasible  Goals.  A  second  basic 
essential  in  planning  is  the  discovery  and  definition 
of  what  we  are  planning  for  at  the  moment.  The 
determination  of  feasible  goals  rests  upon  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  factual  examination  and  is  an 
expression  of  purposes  in  the  optimum  use  of  all 
resources  for  the  rational  functional  integration  of 
the  group  concerned.  It  is  futile  to  plan  without 
rather  clearly  defined  and  widely  understood  and 
accepted  goals.  Much  of  the  failure  and  misfiring 
of  our  planning  to  date  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of 
perception  of  the  integral  place  of  substandal  goals 
in  the  process. 

Specific  Procedures.  In  planning  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  have  the  facts  and  some  indication  of 
where  we  want  to  go,  but  also  to  know  how  to  get 
there.  A  set  of  telic  procedures,  of  ways  and  means 
of  accomplishing  the  objectives,  is  essential.  These 
fall  into  three  closely  related  categories. 

Decisions  on  Policy.  A  social  policy  is  a  spe- 
cific formulation  or  statement  of  corrective,  preven- 
tive, or  constructive  objectives  to  be  pursued  in  the 
particular  planning  operation.  It  grows  out  of  a 
comprehension  of  the  needs  that  should  be  satisfied 
and  the  cause-and-effect  facts  that  must  be  dealt 
with.  It  is  founded  upon  the  major  social  values 
and  goals  of  the  socially  conscious  group  and  con- 
sists of  a  specific  adaptation  of  these  to  the  specific 
social  situation.  In  general,  the  broad  policies  gov- 
erning planned  action  are  best  decided  by  all 
persons  concerned  or  by  their  properly  chosen 
representatives. 

Building  a  Program.  A  closely  related  aspect 
of  the  planning  process  is  building  the  program  of 
procedure.  This  consists  of  preparing  creatively 
and  in  line  with  the  policy  the  blueprint  or  design 
for  the  reorganization  that  is  sought,  drawing  up 
the  specifications  of  elements  required,  and  setting 
the  order  to  be  followed.  The  task  of  building  a 
program  is  one  of  determining  how  the  resources 
and  tools  for  the  attainment  of  the  goal  can  be 
marshaled,  developed,  and  utilized  and  of  deter- 
mining which  techniques  are  likely  to  be  most  ap- 


propriate in  obtaining  the  release  of  the  essential 
human  and  social  energies  and  of  coordinating 
them  in  a  successful  constructive  enterprise. 

The  conflicts  that  invariably  arise  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  modes  of  adjustment  contrived;  all 
the  pertinent  institutionalized  organizations— scien- 
tific, governmental,  economic,  and  so  on— must  be 
brought  into  the  movement;  educational  and  other 
informational  procedures  must  be  set  up;  and 
finally,  the  program  must  provide  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  efforts  of  these  various  groups  and 
agencies.  The  actions  recommended  must  be  set  in 
priority  schedules  of  time.  Concretely,  this  is  usu- 
ally done  by  program-making  boards  or  councils. 

Social  Engineering.  Strictly  speaking,  social 
engineering  is  the  actual  execution  of  the  policies 
and  the  programs  of  action.  Its  basis  is  social  tech- 
nology or  applied  social  science,  that  is,  the  techni- 
cal know-how  and  the  use  of  techniques  or 
methods  for  organized  societal  manipulation,  con- 
trol, and  reconstruction,  which  in  turn  is  based 
upon  the  established  facts  and  principles  of  the 
social  sciences.  Social  engineering  is  the  task  of 
technical  and  administrative  experts  and  authorities 
who  have  special  competence.  It  includes,  for  ex- 
ample, using  ways  and  means  of  changing  atti- 
tudes, beliefs,  stereotypes,  and  convictions  and 
thus  developing  appropriate,  supporting  public 
opinion  and  will;  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  various  groups  and  organizations,  especially 
upon  legislators  and  strategically  located  adminis- 
trators in  private,  semipublic,  and  public  bodies  in 
order  to  obtain  necessary  legislation,  revised  organi- 
zational practices,  and  new  procedures;  of  reorgan- 
izing social  institutions  and  other  social  structures; 
and,  in  general,  of  deliberately  manipulating  a 
great  variety  of  social  energies,  resources,  and  proc- 
esses in  order  to  reduce  strife,  inefficiency,  and 
disequilibrium,  and  to  increase  cooperation,  effi- 
ciency and  peace.  The  tasks  of  social  engineering 
are  far  more  intricate  and  delicate,  and  also  more 
massive,  than  any  that  confront  civil  or  mechanical 
engineers. 

Adequate  Coordination  of  Efforts  in  the  Various 
Social  fields.  Incomplete,  one-sided,  unilateral 
planning  produces  lags  and  often  creates  less,  rather 
than  more,  all-round  well-being.  Planning  should 
be  a  multilateral,  dovetailed  procedure.  The  oper- 
ations should  be  related  and  wide  enough  in  scope 
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to  include  major  interdependent  phases  of  social 
life.  Planning  for  conservation,  production,  trans- 
portation, consumption,  public  works,  public  ser- 
vices, social  security,  housing,  health,  community 
development,  recreation,  and  so  on  must  be  coordi- 
nated and  unified.  The  planning  for  and  by  rural 
and  urban  local  areas  should  be  integrated  with 
that  of  the  state  and  the  region,  and,  in  turn, 
with  that  of  the  nation.  In  specific  fields,  for  ex- 
ample, child  labor,  planning  must  be  accompanied 
by  educational  and  recreational  planning  if  an  in- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency  is  to  be  avoided. 
Planning  always  involves  extension  from  the  nar- 
rower to  the  broader  and  the  coordination  of  units. 
The  evolving  situation  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
whole.  This  means  not  only  interlocking  planning 
boards  and  commissions  ranging  from  local  to 
nation  wide  in  scope  and  authority,  but  a  host  of 
multipartisan  interareal  and  interagency  clearing, 
advisory,  and  cooperating  arrangements. 

Democratic  Essentials.  Social  planning  in  a 
democratic  society  is  a  vastly  different  matter  from 
that  in  a  totalitarian  system.  When  it  is  carried 
out  according  to  democratic  principles,  it  is  a  move- 
ment of,  by,  and  for  the  people— a  joint  process  of 
self-education,  self-direction,  and  self-expression, 
rather  than  a  forcible  imposition  of  a  system  of 
control  by  the  dictatorial  power.  Social  planning 
is  not  general  regimentation,  for  this  is  precisely 
what  the  democratic  society  is  trying  to  avoid. 
Regimentation  springs  up  only  when  democratic 
social  planning  is  halted  or  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  society.  Social  planning  affects  the 
people;  its  objectives  must  stem  from  them  and  be 
understood  by  them;  its  procedures  involve  them 
as  participants  and  as  beneficiaries;  its  disciplines 
are  self-imposed.  The  layman,  the  technician,  and 
the  administrator  have  distinctive  and  necessary 
roles  to  play  in  the  common  reorganizational 
process. 

Criterion  of  Social  Planning.  The  well-being 
of  the  greatest  number  is  the  criterion  of  social 
planning.  In  a  totalitarian  set-up  all  planning  and 
control  are  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  party  ma- 
chine and  the  paranoiac  individual  at  the  apex  of 
the  hierarchy.  The  aim  of  democratic  social  plan- 
ning, as  of  all  democratic  social  action,  is  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  the  development,  at  an 
accelerated  rate  and  on  an  ascending  scale,  of  the 


largest  number  of  persons  with  respect  to  resources, 
capacities,  security,  and  the  amenities  of  life.  The 
general  objective,  of  course,  must  be  broken  down 
into  specific  but  compatible  subobjectives  for  the 
various  fields  of  endeavor.  But  the  attention  is 
focused  on  people  as  a  whole  and  on  widespread 
human  needs  and  values;  in  brief,  on  a  quality  of 
existence  for  the  citizens.  There  should  be  no  pro- 
motion of  segmental  well-being  unless  in  the  long 
run  it  is  consonant  with  the  well-being  of  the 
whole. 

Consent  and  Consensus  of  the  Majority. 
Planning  should  be  based  on  the  consent  and  con- 
sensus of  the  majority.  In  a  democracy  planning  is 
a  rational  fulfillment  of  the  people's  desire.  There 
must  first  be  agreement  that  a  cherished  value 
demands  attention  and  action.  This  comes  about 
only  through  the  processes  of  communication  and 
decision,  of  getting  together,  talking  over,  and 
pooling  ideas.  The  objectives  should  be  worked 
out  in  the  forum  of  the  public  affected.  If  plan- 
ning is  to  be  successful,  it  can  go  no  further  along 
any  given  line  than  the  public  majority  decision  is 
willing  to  allow.  Even  the  police  power  in  a  demo- 
cratic state  is  merely  a  grant  of  power  to  restrain 
or  impel  some  in  the  interests  of  the  majority.  The 
broader  the  plan,  the  broader  must  be  the  favoring 
base  of  consensus  and  consent. 

The  willingness  to  accept  planning  along  a  given 
or  a  general  line  is  expressed  by  petition,  voting 
in  a  referendum,  approval  of  party  platforms  or 
party  accomplishments,  or  the  granting  of  power 
by  constitutional  procedures.  Only  in  such  a  man- 
ner can  a  socially  satisfactory  balance  be  effected 
between  the  essential  regulation  and  coordination 
in  the  public  interest  and  the  rights  of  those  whose 
interests  and  activities  are  affected.  The  public  al- 
ways participate  in  determining  what  is  good,  and 
the  executing  authority  must  be  responsible  and 
accountable  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  (129)  In 
brief,  it  must  stem  from  the  "grass  roots." 

Principle  of  Dissemination  of  Information. 
Democratic  procedures  are  a  matter  of  direction 
from  within,  but  this  does  not  preclude  informa- 
tive efforts  on  the  part  of  informed  persons.  In 
fact,  the  consent  and  consensus  develop  from  the 
competition  of  ideas  and  the  presentation  of  facts, 
objectives,  and  plans  in  the  "market  place,"  as 
Justice  Holmes  put  it.  Educational  procedures  and 
peaceful,  honest  persuasion  and  argument  are  fun- 
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damental  in  all  democratic  action.  What  occurs 
comes  not  by  dictation  or  coercion,  but  by  gener- 
ally disseminated  information. 

Principles  of  Representation  and  Delegation 
of  Authority.  Obviously,  all  citizens  are  not  in  a 
position  to  participate  directly  in  all  the  processes 
of  planning.  Where  large  numbers  of  persons  are 
involved,  we  use  the  principle  of  representation 
and  assign  to  the  representatives,  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  majority  will,  the  power  to  make  all  manner 
of  general  decisions.  In  highly  specialized  tasks  of 
fact-finding,  technical  review,  and  administration, 
we  delegate  authority  to  experts  and  specialists. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  democratic  process  which 
denies  the  right  to  use  special  skills  at  any  stage 
in  any  field  of  its  program  of  action.  Planning 
objectives  and  procedures  need  not  originate  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  street  or  with  the  average  citi- 
zen, but  they  do  need  the  approval  of  the  people, 
and  the  representatives  and  technical  and  admin- 
istrative specialists  act  as  their  servants,  not  their 
lords.  Thus,  democratic  planning  is  a  two-way 
process.  One  of  its  fundamental  principles  is  inter- 
action between  authorized,  experienced,  and  spe- 
cialized experts  and  the  sovereign  people.  (127) 

Minimal  Essentials.  Planning  should  be  con- 
fined to  minimal  essentials.  Our  society  is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  one,  and  planning  is  a  difficult 
and  complex  process.  Although  we  need  vastly 
more  efficient  planning  than  we  have,  not  every- 
thing must  or  should  be  planned.  If  only  those 
aspects  of  social  life  most  pertinently  and  drastically 
in  need  of  foresight  and  cooperative  reorganization 
are  planned,  a  relatively  limited  though  strategic 
number  of  segments  of  life  will  be  subjected  to  it. 

Step-by-Step  Process.  Planning  should  be  a 
step-by-step  process.  In  a  democracy  it  cannot  be 
a  process  of  arbitrarily  establishing  the  visionary, 
completed,  master  blueprints  of  Utopians  or  totali- 
tarians,  nor  is  it  brought  about  by  some  social 
magic.  It  is  necessary  to  start  with  things  as  they 
are  and  deal  first  with  the  most  pertinent  problems. 
The  plans  cannot  be  projected  too  far  into  the 
future,  for,  with  the  rapidity  and  volume  of  social 
change,  they  will  be  outmoded  at  an  early  date 
and  cause  confusion  and  discouragement.  Further- 
more, the  plans  must  be  confined  to  possibilities  of 
action;  otherwise,  the  planners  lose  the  people's 
confidence.  Each  step  of  the  process  in  advance 
should  develop  out  of  preceding  step,  and  each 


step  should  be  a  matter  of  fractional  improvements 
and  temporary  adjustments  as  experience  in- 
creases. Experimentation  on  a  small  scale  is  desir- 
able before  there  is  wide  application  of  principles. 
It  is  better  to  build  with  tested  materials  and  pro- 
cedures than  to  risk  endangering  the  whole  social 
edifice.  In  addition,  we  need  continually  to  rebuild 
and  rearrange  elements.  For  all  this  we  need  learn- 
ing, time,  techniques,  and  patience. 

The  observance  of  such  democratic  essentials 
makes  planning  slower,  more  cumbersome,  more 
expensive,  and  far  more  complicated  than  totali- 
tarian planning;  but  it  also  makes  it  far  more 
secure  and  durable. 


Possibilities  of  Adequate  Social  Planning 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  social  planning  on 
an  adequate,  scientific  basis  in  the  United  States? 
Let  us  attempt  a  brief  inventory  of  factors  pro  and 
con. 

Pro  Factors.  First,  we  are  in  some  respects  in  a 
better  position  than  any  other  people  to  plan  on 
the  scale  that  is  essential  today.  We  have  great 
developed  wealth  and  vast  potential  wealth;  we 
have  made  stupendous  advances  in  invention  and 
technological  development  and  developed  a  tre- 
mendous productive  capacity.  (126)  This  means 
that  the  economic  and  social  position  of  all  the 
population  can  be  improved  without  lowering  that 
of  any  segment  of  it.  It  means  also  that  hoarding, 
or  a  scraping  economy  (the  resort  to  ersatz),  is 
unnecessary.  In  brief,  we  have  a  broad,  sound  eco- 
nomic base  and  a  wide  margin  of  safety  and  secur- 
ity on  the  physical  side  which  permits  experimen- 
tation and  even  some  temporary  mistakes  in 
planning  without  greatly  endangering  general 
well-being. 

Second,  social  planning  among  us  is  not  a  "shot 
in  the  dark."  We  have  behind  us  a  great  array  of 
examples  of  private  and  public  planning  that  were 
both  practical  and  successful.  These  have  ranged 
from  small-scale  tasks  to  great,  multiform  opera- 
tions on  a  nation-wide  scale  and  have  given  us 
much  useful  experience  in  the  development  of  so- 
cial policies,  the  organization  of  social  programs, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  these  through  forms  of  social 
engineering.  Furthermore,  we  have  an  enormous 
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amount  of  planning— economic,  social,  political, 
community— on  local,  regional,  and  national  levels 
actually  in  process.  Much  of  this  only  needs  to  be 
brought  into  equilibrium  in  more  comprehensive 
design  and  practice. 

Third,  we  have  a  considerable  body  of  physical 
and  social  scientific  knowledge,  the  literacy,  edu- 
cation, and  the  other  cultural  institutions  necessary 
to  develop  the  capacity  and  will,  and  the  technical 
means  for  planning  on  an  expanding  scale.  We 
have  much  knowledge  of  historical  processes  as 
completed  experiments.  The  social  sciences,  with 
their  data  regarding  factors,  processes,  and  struc- 
tures have  developed  to  the  point  where  they  can 
be  of  considerable  assistance,  and  social  research 
is  developing  ever-better  methodologies  and  thus  a 
growing  body  of  verified  social  theory.  Social  in- 
ventory is  a  more  accurate  and  a  more  persistent 
process  than  ever  before;  knowledge  is  more  widely 
diffused  among  all  population  elements;  and  there 
are  improved  means  of  bringing  social  facts  and 
principles  before  the  public.  We  are  also  an  alert, 
literate,  and  educable  people,  accustomed  to 
change  in  many  spheres  of  life  and  having  some 
flexibility  in  accepting  new  facts  and  ideas,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  some  relation  to  the  expanded 
well-being  of  the  populace.  Classes  are  more  open 
and  the  movement  of  ideas  and  persons  is  relatively 
free. 

Con  Factors.  There  are  human,  social,  and  sci- 
entific limitations  and  difficulties  in  planning.  First, 
many  persons  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  neces- 
sity for,  and  the  implications  of,  planning  in  our 
age.  They  fail  to  grasp  the  fact  that  planning  is 
the  method  or  means  and  not  the  end,  that  it  is 
not  an  esoteric,  academic  preoccupation  or  an  at- 
tempt at  domination  by  experts  or  politicians,  but 
a  sternly  necessary  procedure  in  avoiding  chaos. 
Akin  to  this  is  the  informational  lag  among  many 
classes,  that  is,  the  inability  to  grasp  the  full  im- 
plications of  complex,  interrelated,  artificed  modern 
society.  Many  persons  still  regard  the  world 
through  the  narrow  windows  of  primary  or  special- 
interest  groups  and  assume  that  if  each  one  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  member  of  a  special  group  goes 
his  own  way  and  minds  his  own  business  all  will 
be  well. 

Second,  there  are  the  limitations  of  human  na- 
ture. There  is  the  tendency  to  act  unsocially  for 


individual  gain  or  for  our  own  little  in-group, 
while  at  the  same  time  admitting  rationally  the 
value  and  necessity  of  the  opposite  action.  People 
are  likely  to  be  emotional  in  a  social  situation  and 
to  do  the  habitual  or  the  customary  thing  rather 
than  the  rational  or  social-scientific  thing.  Planning 
is  "an  uphill  pull,"  and  people  tire  from  the  sus- 
tained and  integrated  effort  that  is  necessary.  There 
is  much  resistance  to  what  are  admittedly  the  in- 
credibly complex  processes  and  requirements  of 
planning. 

Third,  there  are  the  difficulties  imposed  by  vested 
interests  and  pressure  groups.  Groups  with  vested 
interests  in  the  status  in  quo  and  traditionalism, 
especially  in  religion,  industry,  professions,  consti- 
tutionalism and  State  rights,  private  property,  and 
institutionalism  in  general,  as  well  as  pressure 
groups  of  all  kinds— business,  labor,  agriculture, 
political  parties,  and  so  on— resist  the  larger  efforts 
at  well-being  at  the  moment,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  would  all  be  primary  beneficiaries  in  the 
long  run.  In  fact,  the  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
take  the  long-run  point  of  view  is  in  itself  one  of 
the  supreme  difficulties. 

Fourth,  there  are  the  limitations  of  social  and 
political  jurisdiction.  Successful  planning  always 
implies  an  equilibrium  between  private,  nonpoliti- 
cal  social  forces  and  agencies  and  those  of  a  local, 
state,  regional,  and  national  political  nature,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  effective  working  relation- 
ships between  the  various  political  jurisdictions 
themselves.  The  state  is  the  indispensable  final 
agent  in  planning.  At  the  same  time,  the  will,  the 
willingness,  and  much  of  the  effort  must  stem 
from  the  people  themselves.  There  is  always  the 
danger  of  too  much  state,  and  when  the  state  takes 
over,  individual  and  group  efforts  tend  to  relax. 

There  is  also  the  inadequacy  of  many  of  our 
politically  constituted  agencies  to  participate  in  ef- 
fective planning.  Government  as  now  constituted 
is  not  an  engineering  job  of  getting  a  clearly  con- 
ceived task  done  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
energy  and  expense,  and  with  the  utilization  of  es- 
tablished scientific  principles  and  procedures.  The 
successful  politician  satisfies  popular,  momentary 
desires.  Furthermore,  many  administrative  officers 
have  relatively  short  terms  and  there  is  no  carry- 
over, whereas  most  planning  in  its  very  nature 
must  be  continuous  and  of  long  duration.  At  the 
same  time,  where  there  is  continuity  there  is  the 
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danger  of  most  of  the  evils  of  formalism  or  insti- 
tutionalism. 

Finally,  there  are  the  admitted,  though  correcti- 
ble,  inadequacies  of  the  social  sciences  themselves. 
They  are  still  in  a  relatively  nascent  stage.  Much 
more  and  much  better  scientific  knowledge  is 
needed.  Much  of  the  experience  and  knowledge 
that  we  do  have  has  not  been  systematically  inven- 
toried, reviewed,  and  codified.  There  are  serious 
deficiencies  in  contemporary  social-science  research. 
New  and  more  adequate  techniques  need  to  be 
developed.  Social  research  needs  to  be  developed 
in  universities,  governmental  and  business  units, 
and  specialized  research  agencies  and  research  liai- 
son between  all  the  investigative  agencies  should 
be  effected.  Social-scientific  research  needs  adequate 


financial  support.  The  lack  of  familiarity  with 
established  social-scientific  knowledge  and  the  mis- 
use of  it  need  to  be  corrected.  Finally,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  social  scientists  themselves 
have  been  rather  ineffective  in  advertising  and 
pushing  their  very  considerable  body  of  theory  and 
the  products  of  their  research. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid,  however,  that  there  is  in 
a  sense  a  race  between  the  development,  accept- 
ance, and  application  of  social-scientific  knowledge 
and  the  threat  of  great  social  loss,  retardation,  even 
catastrophe.* 

*For  an  elaboration  of  these  and  many  other  relevant 
points  in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  social  theory 
and  the  products  of  social  research,  see  references  171  to 
198. 
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